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TO 

♦THE  NEW  SHAKSPERE  SOCIETY* 

THIS  VOLUME 
» 

RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED 
■v 

THE  EDITOR 


PREFACE 


Smci  tliae  wlunes,  conUinisg  separate  plays,  are  independent 
of  each  other.  It  Mens  neoenaiy  that  k  statement  of  the  pUn  on 
which  they  are  edited  should  accompany  each  isue.  This  state- 
ment, however,  in  tlie  incsent  instance  shall  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible; it  is  to  be  jNresunied  tliat  those  who  are  inteiested  in  diis 
editiffii  aie^  by  tfiis  timci  tolerably  fiuniliar  with  its  scope. 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  present,  <ni  the  same  page  with  die 
text,  all  tiw  various  readings  of  the  different  editions  of  Xit^  Zior, 
firom  die  eariiest  Quarto  to  the  latest  critical  edition  of  the  play, 
together  with  all  the  notes  and  comments  thereon  which  the  Edi- 
tor has  thonght  wortiiy  of  preservation,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  text,  but  at  times  as  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
Shakespearian  criticism. 

In  the  AlPBNOix  will  be  found  essays  on  The  Text,  Thb  Dati 
or  DnDOsmoH,  Thk  Soubcs  <sr  the  Tlot,  Duration  of  the 
AcnoN,  Insanity,  Actors,  Costumb,  Tate's  Version,  selections 
from  English  and  German  Critiqsms,  a  list  of  The  Editions 
Collated,  with  the  abbreviations  used  to  denote  them,  the  Bibli* 
ography  of  the  Play,  and  an  Index. 

We  have  two  sources  for  the  text  of  Zcar,  the  Quartos  and  the 
Folios,  both  from  independent  manuscripts.  Although  we  may  not 
have  in  the  Folio  the  very  text,  'absolute  in  its  numbers,'  as  Shake- 
speare '  conceived  it,'  yet  with  all  its  defects  it  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Quarto,  which  is  evidently  one  of  those  'stolne  and  sur« 
'reptitious'  copies  denounced  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  Wherefore, 
in  this  edition  the  text  of  the  First  Folio  has  been  virtually  fol- 
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lowed,  bat  viOoo^  II  b  to  be  trusted,  an  ibidiBie  tmiiBder  to  M 
'modem  Mmkhfeiwn,  the  worship  of  tlie  Mitet't  deviL'  Wheie 
the  Folio  is  clearly  defective  the  Qnaitoe  ham  been  called  in  aid. 
Moreover,  since  the  Quartos,  < maimed  and  deformed'  though  thej 
be  *by  tbe  frands  and  stealthes  of  injorions  imposton,*  do  never- 
tfidess  ctmtain  lines,  and  even  a  whole  scene,  whidi  do  not  appear 
in  the  Folio,  but  are  nevertfidcss  Shakespeare'^  it  has  not  been 
deemed  fitting  to  omit  these;  they  have  been  retained  in  the  text 
and  their  presence  indicated  by  asterisks,  a  modification  of  the 
Italic  of  the  old  editois,  whicb  is  doe  to  Dr  Scbmidi^s  admirable 
editi<m. 

Happily,  die  day  is  fiat  declining  when  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  modernise  Shakespeare's  text  Why  should  it  be  modernised? 
We  do  not  so  treat  Spbmsxr.  Is  Sbaxxspbaeb's  text  leas  sacred? 
A  step  was  made  when  'it'  was  boldly  retained  instead  of  modem* 
ising  the  possessive  case  to  the  present  edition  such  wmda 

as  'moe,'  'and'  (when  it  is  equivalent  to  'vilde,'  'strode,' 
and  others,  have  been  retained  when  fbnnd  in  the  Folio.  The  ab- 
breviated 'th'  has  also  been  cc^ed  fiom  the  same  edition.  It  is 
a  source  of  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Editor,  until  too 
late,  that  the  modem  substitution  of  'than,'  for  Um  of  the  Foliov 
is  equally  uncalled  for,  a  snbsdtutioa  which  ahall  not  occur  in 
fiiture  volumes  of  thia  edition. 

My  thanks  are  g^ly  given  to  Mr  Nouns  for  the  BnttoosAsnr 
of  English  works;  to  my  fii^,  tiie  Kev,  Dr  Yvms^  for  bis 
trsndations  of  Gbrbuk  Crricisms;  and  to  one  otber,  without 
whooe  constant  enconrsgement  even  this  mudk  of  my  long  and 
at  times  most  weary  task  wodd  not  have  been  acoompUshed;*  to 
her  I  am  indebted  for  the  Index.  h.  H.  F. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE* 


Lear,  king  of  Britain. 
King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Duke  of  Cornwalu 

Duke  of  Albany.  | 

Earl  of  Kent. 

Earl  of  Gloucester. 

Edgar,  son  to  Gloucester. 

Edmund,  bastard  son  to  Gloucester. 

Fool.  10 

CuRAN,  a  courtier. 

Old  Man,  tenant  to  Gloucester. 

Doctor. 

Oswald,  steward  to  Goneni. 

A  captain  employed  by  Edmund.  15 

Gentleman  attendant  on  Cordelia. 

Hcnld. 

Senramts  to  CoinwalL 


Knights  of  Lear's  train,  Captuns,  Messengers,  Soldiers,  and 


•  Dramatis  Person.*]  Sub^tintinlly  hy  Malonc.   First  given  by  Rowe. 

7.  Gloucester.]  Thus  spelled  by  Staunton;  all  before  bim,  Clcster,  or 

Gu^ma. 

14,  iS.  Oswald... Cornwall,]  Omitted  hy  Rowe  +. 

18.  Capell  reads  thus:  Servants  to  Cornwall,  three.  Officers  in  tht  Troop  of 
Albany,  fovr.  Messengers,  two. 


GOMBlUL, 

Rbgait, 

COKOELIA, 


to 


Attendants. 


Scene:  Britain, 
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King  Lear 


ACT  I 


Scene  1.   King  Lear's  palaci, 
Emter  KiKT,  GuwiClSTn,  tmd  EDKONDb 

Kent,   I  thought  the  king  had  more  affected  the  Duke 
of  Albany  than  Cornwall. 
Glmt,  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us;  but  now,  in  tlie 


Act  i]  Adas  Primus.  Ff. 

ScBMB  t*]  Sceena  Prima.  F,.  Soma 

Prima.  F,.    Scena  Prima.  F^F^. 

King  Lear's  fnlacc]  A  Palace.  Rowe. 
The  King's  Palace.  Theob.    A  Slate* 

room  in  King  Lear's  Palace.  C.ip.  Ec. 
Gloucester]  F,.  GloAer  Q,F^.  GIo- 


cefter  Q,F,.  Gloufter 
Edmund.]  EdouMid.  Pj>'gP^  Bdbid. 

Qq. 

3.  AlbaHy\  Alb«H€y 

Gwwm/Q  CarnmtU  ConU' 

teal!  Q,.    Comrw  all  F^ 
3.       Om.  F,FjF^. 


The  Tragedy,  &c.]  "Of  all  Shakespeare's  plays,'  says  COLERIDGE,  ' Macbdh 
is  the  most  rapid,  Hamltt  the  slowest,  in  movement.  Lear  combines  length  with 
nj^dityy^ince  tbe  Iranrieane  and  the  whiilpool,  nhwMng  while  It  advaaoei.  It 
begins  as  a  stormy  day  in  summer,  with  hrighbMMi  hot  that  brightacn  to  Inrid, 
and  anticipates  the  tempest.' 

1-6.  Walker  {jCrit.  i,  13)  would  read  these  as  seven  linet  of  Tene^  ending 
Otdrnkt  •  .  .  ahaoft  •  *  .  dMHom  ...  0'  M*  diiie$  .  .  .  poi^d  [dc]  .  •  .  tkoit* 
.  .  .  moiety.  'After  vicirty*  he  adds,  'there  is  a  short  pause  in  the  conversation, 
which  is  resumed  in  prose.  Yet  M'  duie,  in  this  place,  seenu  very  unlike  Sb.;  and 
tquaSHei  fa  perhaps  more  in  place  thai  *■  qaaBtics.** ' 

2.  Albany]  Wright:  Holinsbed  (Clivw.  i*  fol.  39  i;  ed.  1577)  gives  the  fui- 
lowing  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name:  *The  third  and  last  part  of  the  Island 
he  allotted  vnto  Albanacte  h]rs  youngest  sonne.  .  .  .  Thii  later  parcel  at  the  first, 
toke  the  name  of  Albanactns,  who  called  it  Albania.  Bat  now  ft  tnall  poitioik 
onely  of  the  Re^^a  (beyng  Toder  the  regiment  of  «  Dokc)  idcyneth  the  layd 
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[act  I,  sc.  L 


division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which  of  the  dukes  4 


denomination,  the  rcast  beyng  called  Scollande,  of  certaync  Scottcs  that  came  ouer 
IroiD  Ireland  to  inhabile  in  those  quarters.  It  U  deuided  from  Loegre»  aUo  by  the 
Homber,  to  that  Albania  ai  Btate  left  it,  contejiied  all  the  north  port  of  the  Island 
lint  is  to  be  found  beyond  the  aforesayd  streame,  vnto  the  point  of  dthenesse.' 

4.  division]  Johnson:  There  is  something  of  olwcurity  or  inaccuracy  in  this 
preparatoij  scene.  The  king  has  already  divided  his  kingdom,  and  yet  when  he 
eaten  hs  examines  bit  danghtcrt,  to  discover  In  what  proportion  he  should  divide  it. 
Perhaps  Kent  and  Glo<;ter  only  were  privy  to  his  design,  which  he  still  kept  in  his 
own  handSy  to  lie  changed  or  performed  as  subsequent  reasons  should  determine 
Urn.  CoLXtlDCSt  It  was  not  without  forethought,  nor  it  it  without  its  due  signifi 
cuce,  that  the  division  of  Lear's  kingdom  is  in  the  first  six  lines  of  the  play  stated 
as  a  thinp  already  determined  in  all  its  particulars,  previously  to  the  trial  of  profes- 
sions, as  to  the  relative  rewards  of  which  the  daughters  were  to  be  made  to  consider 
thdr  several  portions.  The  strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural,  mixture  of  selfish, 
ness,  sensibility,  and  hnbit  cf  feeling  derived  from,  nnd  fostered  by,  the  particular 
rank  and  usages  of  the  individual; — the  intense  desire  of  being  intensely  beloved,^ 
■dfish,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  selfiahncM  of  a  loving  and  kbdly  nature  alone;— 
the  aelf-supportless  leaning  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breMt;— the  Craving  after 
sympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterestedness,  frustrated  by  its  own  ostentation,  and  the 
mode  and  nature  of  its  claims; — the  anxiety,  the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which  more 
orlcssaoeompaay  aU  selfish  eflectiont,  and  are  amongst  the  surest  contndistiactions 
of  mere  fondness  from  true  love,  and  which  originate  Lear's  cn^jer  wish  to  enjoy  his 
daughters'  violent  professions,  whilst  the  inveterate  habits  of  sovereignty  convert 
the  wish  into  daim  and  poiftiTe  right,  and  an  incompliance  whh  it  Into  crime  and 
treason; — these  facts,  these  peirions,  these  moral  verities,  on  which  the  whole 
tragedy  is  founded,  are  all  prepared  for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  be  found  implied, 
in  these  first  four  or  five  lines  of  the  play.  They  let  us  know  that  the  trial  is  but  a 
tridr,  and  that  the  gioiiMM  ef  the  «ld  Ung^  tage  istoparttheaatanlretaltof  a 

silly  trick  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  baffled  and  disappointed.  It  may  here 
be  worthy  of  notice  that  Ltar  is  the  only  serious  performance  of  Shakespeare,  the 
inlottt  vbA  dtaationi  «f  wUdi  are  derived  ftom  die  asnnnpUon  of  a  gross  improb^ 
biUQT}  whereas  BeuflBont  and  Fletcher's  tragedies  are,  almost  all  of  them,  founded 
on  some  out-of  f he-way  accident  or  exception  to  the  general  experience  of  mankind. 
But  observe  the  matchless  judgement  of  our  Shakespeare.  First,  improbable  as  the 
condact  of  Lear  b  In  the  fint  eeene,  yet  it  was  an  old  Kwy  rooted  in  the  popalar 
faith, — a  thing  taken  for  granted  already,  and  consequently  without  any  of  the  eflTecti 
of  improbability.  Secondly,  it  is  merely  the  canvas  for  the  charaaers  and  pas<:ions,— 
a  nere  occasion  for^-and  not,  in  the  manner  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  perpetually 
lecnifing  as  the  cause  and  unt  qua  non  of, — the  incidents  and  emotion^.  Let  the 
fint  scene  of  this  play  have  been  lost,  and  let  it  only  be  understood  that  a  fond 
ftther  had  been  duped  by  hypocritical  professions  of  love  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
two  daagbtan  to  ditlaherit  die  dibd,  previoody,  and  deamediy,  nnire  dear  to  Urn  | 
-—and  all  the  rest  of  the  tragedy  would  retain  its  interest  undiminished,  and  be  pei- 
fectly  intelligible.  The  accidental  is  nowhere  the  groundwork  of  the  passions,  but 
titt  iMdi  b  cadwUc,  whidi  in  aU  afci  hat  been,  aad  cfer  iliU  be*  dote  and  nadve 
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he  values  most ;  for  qualities  are  so  weighed  that  coriosi^ 
in  neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

Kml,  Isiiotthisyour  son,  mylord? 

Chm»  His  breeding,  sir,  hatli  been  at  my  charge;  I  have 
so  often  blushed  to  ackno?dedge  him  that  noir  I  am  biaied 
to't. 

Kent.    I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Gloti.  Sir,  this  younof  fellow's  mother  rould ;  whereupon 
she  grew  round-wombed,  and  had  indeed,  sir,  a  son  for  her 
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5.  quaKHts\  Ff-(-,  Knt,  White,  Sch. 
equalities  Q,Q,  et  cet 

6.  ntithtr^  natwrt  <^ 


la  t9 '/]  F,F^+,  Ec  Knt,  Dyce,  Sta. 

•  '/F,F^  /oi/Qqetcec 

13.  rmmd^W9mitd}ntimdwmV4lFL 


to  the  heait  of  man, — parental  Mgllib  bam  filial  ingiratitucle,  the  genuineness  of 
worth,  though  coffined  in  bluntness,  and  the  execrable  vilcness  of  a  smooth  iniquity. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  added  the  Merchant  of  Venice;  bat  here  too  the  same 
remarks  apply.  It  was  an  old  tale;  and  stibttitate  any  other  danger  tlian  that  of  the 
pound  of  flcjh  (the  circumstance  in  which  the  improbability  lies),  yet  all  the  silua- 
tkNtt  and  the  emotions  appertaining  to  them  remain  equally  excellent  and  appropriate. 
WhncM  tike  away  from  Uit  Mki  tmtrtft  Bcmnoot  tod  Fletdier  tihe  footaiiie 
Iiypodicsts  of  his  engagemeat  lo  cot  out  Us  own  heart,  and  have  it  presented  to  his 
mi5tress,  and  all  the  main  scenes  must  go  witli  it.  Hudson:  The  opening  thus 
forecasts  Lear's  madness  by  indicating  that  dotage  has  ahready  got  the  better  of  his 
icaioa  end  jadgmciiL  Anon  (dted  by  Haluwkll)  Oinks  Jolmoa**  note  b  need- 
less, because  'it  is  clear  that  Lear's  two  councillors,  Kent  and  Gloncestcr,  are  talking 
of  the  division  be  has  proposed  in  the  secrecy  of  the  council-board,  and  afterwards 
he  opens  his  hidden  ('*  daricer")  meaning  to  those  whom  it  concerned  (his  sons  and 
das^iten),  before  ignorant  of  it' 

5.  qualities]  Capell  {Notes,  &c.,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  p.  140) :  'Qualities'  appears  to 
be  a  printer's  corruption;  both  as  suiting  less  with  the  context  and  as  taking  some- 
diing  ffon  die  pe»ig^i  BomcransneM.  pinuttUt*nvmeransnes*enctly  means 
I  do  not  know.  Capell  does  not  print  the  passage  as  verse.]  Schmidt  {Zur  Text' 
JkritUt  p.  12) :  Equalities  cannot  be  right  here ;  at  best  it  can  but  be  equality.  Equal- 
ity  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  part  by  itself,  btit  on^  of  the  relationship  of  paru  to 
each  other;  it  is  therefore  essentially  a  singular  idea.  We  cannot  sqf  t  'the  cqnal* 
Ities  of  the  three  parts  arc  perfect,'  but  only :  •  the  equality,'  &c, 

5.  curiosity]  Warburton:  'Curiosity'  lot  exaetest scrutiny.  Steevsnsi  That 
it,  umfiamsiutt  or  eapH9msme$t.  [For  die  pnmmidatfcm,  see  I.  ii,  4.] 

6.  moiety]  Steevens  :  The  strict  sense  of  this  is  half,  one  of  tw  equal parh^ 
but  Sh.  commonly  uses  it  for  any  part  ot  e^vitiam.   Thus,  i  }/ett.  IV:  IH,  i,  96 

*  Methinks  my  moiety  north  from  Burton  here  In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours,* 
and  here  the  ittvirion  «ss  into  three  parts.  Wkicht;  It  may  be  in  tlie  present  pas* 
B^e  the  word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  Gloucester  knew  any. 
lldng  of  Lear's  intention  to  include  Cordelia  in  the  distribution  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  your  ton]  For  CoLSitiOGifs  fine  remaiia  on  Edmund,  see  ^ipeDdix,  p.  419b 
9.  teasc4]  Compare  Mem,  m,  iv»  37. 

!♦ 
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cradle  ere  she  had  a  husband  for  her  bed.   Do  you  smell 
a  fitult?  15 

Ktnt,  I  cannot  wish  the  fiwit  undone,  the  issue  of  it 
being  so  proper. 

GImu  But  I  have  a  son,  sir,  by^order  of  kw,  some  year 
elder  than  Uiis,who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my  account;  though 
this  knave  came  something  saucily  into  the  world  before  he  30 
was  sent  for,  yet  was  his  mother  fair;  there  was  good  sport 
at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged.*^ 
Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund? 

Edm.   No,  my  lord. 

CImu  Viy  lord  of  Kent  Remember  him  hereafter  as  25 
my  honourable  friend. 
Edm,  My  senrices  to  your  lordshipu 
JCent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.    Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

G/ou.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he  shall  50 
again.  {Sennet  udihin^  The  king  is  coming. 


18.  a  ton,  tir}  Ff -t-,  Knt,  Coll.  DeU 
Sing.  D]ree.Ktly,  Sell.  >Gr«/NiMQ^Q^ 
titf  a  JOH  Jen.  ct  cet. 

year]  yeares  Q^,  Han. 

19.  /JUr]/Mr<r  Jen. 

(his,...ncc(yunt ;'\  TTiCob.  this,... 
Mt9un/,  Qq,  Cap.  £c.  /Au;..uicecu$U,  Ff, 
Rowe,Vope.  tiUtt.«Mmime»JiAm,Jtm, 

20.  someth  fomrwhat  F  + ,  Jen. 
Stccv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  VVh. 

into\  Q,Q,  to  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Thcob.  Waib.  Johns,  Knt,  Sch.    in  Qj. 

Z\.  f9rt...fair\  Im.  ftr^,./aire,  Qq, 
Han.  WMbb  J^uw.  firt^fatte^  FT, 


Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  for;^ 
fdfi  Ckpw  Ec  Wb. 

22.  V)koreson\  horfon  F,. 

23.  tuAU  gtHtUmaH\  Noileman  FJFg 

24-  Edn.]  Bail.  Qq  (and  lIinMq^li. 

out). 

35,»6.  ilQ>.../HSM/.]  TWe  Knca,  A* 

first  cndinfj  /Cent :  in  Ff +  . 

29.  dttcrving\  your  dtitrnng  Pope 

31.  [Sennet  within]  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  it. 
Trumpets  sound,  within.  Tbeob.  VVaib. 
Johns.  Jea.  Om.  QqFf, 


17.  proper]  Malone  :  Comely,  handsome. 

18.  Bome  year]  Waruurton:  Edmund  afterwards  [I,  it,  5]  speaks  of  '.some 
twdve  or  feofteen  noondiines.*  Eoclb:  About  «  year.  [For  other  lastances  of 

the  u^c  of  some  Ijcfore  singular  substantives  of  time,  see  Schmidt,  Lex.  s.  v.] 

20.  Bomcthing]  For  inirtancct  of  tomttkingt  "oaeA.  adverbially,  like  'somewhat,' 
aee  Abbott,  §  68. 

30.  out]  EccLES :  This  circumstance  serves  to  account  foi  Edmund's  being  un- 
acquainted with  so  distinguished  a  man  at  Lear's  court  as  Kent;  indeed,  for  their 
mutual  ignorance  of  each  other.   Gloucester  appears  to  introduce  Edmund  to  Kent 
for  the  fiiBt  time,  and  that,  pcobddy,  immcdUueiy  after  hb  lttW1^  dUicr 
4^  aenring  in  die  amqr.  [See  aUo  CoLntmcs's  note  en  Edwand  in  AppendiSf 
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Smiul.  EtUer  otu  btaring  a  eorondt  KtNO  L,EAit,  CoutWALL,  Albany, 
GONEML,  Rbgan,  Gordsua,  and  Attendants. 

Liar,   Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy,  Glou-  3a 

cester. 

Chu.  I  shall,  my  lord  \Exiunt  GUmcesttr  and  EdmuncU 
Lean  Meantime  w«  shall  express  our  darker  purpose.^ 

Give  me  the  map  there. — ^Know  that  we  have  divided  35 

In  Uiree  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  &st  intent 


S«Doet.]  Ff.  Sound  a  Sennet, 
<^  Sonday  a  Cornet,  Q,. 

Enter  one  bearing  a  coronet, 
K.ing...Attendants.]  Enter  King...At- 
tendants.  Ff.  Enter  one  bearing  a  Cor> 
onct,  then  Lear,  then  the  Dnkes  of 
Albany  and  Comwell,  next  GonoriU, 
Regan,  Coiddia,  with  fbllowen.  Q)]* 

32.  Scene  11.   Pope+,  Jen. 

the  lords]  my  Lords  Qq,  Jen. 
Gloucester]  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

33.  my  lord]  Ff.  Rowt,  Sch.  It(ft 

Q,-        Q,  ct  cet. 


[Exeunt..,]  Cap.  Exit.  Ft  Om. 

Qq. 

34.  shall]  U'illQq,  Jen. 
purpose]  purpo/es  Qq,  Jen. 

35.  Give..Jhtre.]  The  map  there iQf^ 
Cap.  Mai,  Ec.    Cive...kere.  FjF^  +  . 

Know  that]  Know  Qq,  Popc+, 
Jen.  Cto.  Wr. 

toe  have]  we've  Dyce  ii,  lituli,ii. 

36.  In]  Into  Rowc. 

Httk 


p.  420.]  Wright:  Edmund  has  been  seeking  his  fortune  abroad,  then  bcillg- HO 
career  for  him  at  home  in  consequence  of  his  tll^;itiixiate  lurth. 

32.  Bntgnady]  Walxu  (  Fin.  p.  040)  Myi  thai  dn  pronnncialioii  Jha^gngnt 
(as  it  is  spelled  in  the  last  scene,  in  F^,  in  //en.  V)  would  restore  harmony  to  this 
line.  But  Dvce,  in  a  note  on  3  Hen.  V/ :  I,  i,  7,  says  that  Sb,,  like  other  early  dram* 
attsts,  considered  himself  at  liberty  occasionally  to  disregard  the  laws  of  metre  in 
the  case  of  proper  names ;  e.g,%  blank-verse  speech  la  Rich,  //.*  If,  i,  984,  eoD< 
tains  the  following  formidable  line:  'Sir  John  Norberry,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and 
f^cis  Quoint.'  £It  is  spelled  Borgoyen  in  Paston  Letters,  iii,  79,  ed.  Arber.] 

3a,  Oloaemter]  Waucsk  {Vers.  236) :  In  the  Folio  diit  Mune  b  printed  Gtm' 
MftTt  or  Gioeester,  in  the  stage-directions  and  titles  of  fpeedies;  Glosler,  sometimes 
Gttmster,  in  the  text ;  in  either  case,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  speak  of  all  the 
plays  in  which  the  name  occurs ;  the  distinction  is  least  observed,  perhaps,  in  Lear, 

33.  ihttll]  For  iMtaaeoi  of  the  no  of  *ihill*  In  Am  teintf  I  mm  iamid  §9 
•od  lam  sure  to,  nd  henco  oAm  vied  In  Oio  iqiUet  of  iBferion  to  supodoo,  seo 
Abbott,  S31S. 

daffeer]  WAKSOtimit  TiMt  is,  nun  teerdt  not  htMrtet,  oblufut.  Jomtsowi 
That  is,  wo  have  ilreadj  nade  known  in  some  measure  our  desire  of  parting  the 

kingdom ;  we  will  now  discover  what  has  not  been  told  before,  the  reasons  by 
which  we  shall  regulate  the  partition.  This  interpretation  will  justify  or  palliate 
flio  exmdial  dialofae. 

36,  fast]  Edwards  {Can.  of  Crit.  p.  91,  ed.  1765):  That  is,  determined  resolm* 
Hon  ;  first  of  the  Qq  must  here  signify  '  chUp  STAtJNTON :  <  Fast  intoit,'  signify* 
ing^M/,  MMfatf  intent,  is,  like *ifiwii«r  purpoio*  ud  'oMuftntf  will,'  peenliariy  In 
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To        all  cares  and  budness  from  our  age,  37 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburthen'd  cnwl  toward  death.— Our  son  of  Cornwall,— 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany,  40 
Wc  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.    The  princes,  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, 

Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 

Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn,  45 

And  here  are  to  be  answered— Tell  me,  my  daughters. 

Since  now  we  will  dhfest  us  bodi  of  rule. 

Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state* 

\Vhich  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 

That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend  50 

Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge. — Goneril, 


37.  /rum  tmr  agt\  of  tmr/hU  Q). 

38.  Conferring'\  Confirming 

3S-43.  wMSr  wf.. jMw]  On. 

42.  daughter Cap.  Dtmgkkn  F, 
F„  Rowe+,  Daugkta*t  Yf^ 

43.  iMw]  Om.  Han. 
May...n<nv^  One  line,  Coll.  ii. 
TTit  /rinett}   Tkt  im  great 

/MMcrQq, GoU.fi.  n»f^¥^^ 


44.  ymmgrst]  yoMge^  yongtrY,. 
younger 

46.  TeU  nu,  my}  Tell  my  F^^,  Tell 

47.  48.  Since..jtate,'\  Om.  Qq. 

48.  taret}  attd  teres  Han. 

SI.  unm.tttkaOntt^l  mm  m»m 
doth  m^dt^BtHgt  U:  Qq,  CSip.  Stcev. 
V«r. 

51,5a.  C!NMfir»^lnfc]OAeliM^Qq. 


40.  Albany]  For  instances  of  polysyllabic  names  receiving  bat  one  accent  at 
Ibecndof  liiiet,MeABiorT,$469;  aadwealio'Goacrilf'IiBest.aad'Ooiiddl** 

III,  J,  46,  and  elsewhere. 

'41.  constant  willj  Johnson:  Scans  a  confirmation  of  '/»/ intent.* 
43.  Franet  sad  Bu^ndy]  MonsLTt  King  Lear  lired,  is  the  dmiild*  Mys* 
•in  tbe  times  of  Joash,  king  of  Joilak.*  In  III,  it,  95,  Sh.  himself  jdtet  at  tlua  ex- 
travagant antiquity;  and  here  he  appears  to  imagine  Lear  as  king  in  the  roagh  times 
following  Charlemagne,  when  Fiance  and  Burgundy  had  become  separate  nations. 
47.  both]  See  Scmain^Z«r.f.v.fiBrodMrioslaaeet  of* both *bdiie«Md  with 

more  than  two  nouns. 

51.  nature]  Steevens:  That  is,  where  the  claim  of  merit  is  superadded  to  that 
of  oatnre;  or  where  a  laperlor  degree  of  natoral  fiUd  aflMoa  is  Jdaed  to  the 

claim  of  other  merits.  Crosby  (EfUome  of  LUenOmrtt  15  May,  1879):  <With 
merit'  I  take  to  be  an  adverbial  phrase  equivalent  to  'deservedly;'  and  the  verb  to 
(haUtnge^  in  addition  to  its  sense  of  to  contend,  or  vie  with,  has  an  older  and  less 
comaMmflwaB{ng-HHs.,il»aMJIr<fifrA;orr<ite4W4Aar^  Chaacerdrasascsit,fai  TXe 
FrankAfftit  Tttt  [4881  ed.  Morris]  :  •  Nat  that  I  cfialenge  eny  thing  of  right  Of  yow, 
my  sovenya  lady,  bat  yoare  grace and  Joye,  Expoticion  ofDtmklt  c.  3  (quoted  by 
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Our  eldest-born,  apeak  fixst 
Gon.  Sir^ 

I  love  you  more  than  word  can  wield  the  matter. 


53.  Sir^  In  aline  \ff  itself,  Johns.  ym  Fitr  Mure.^ma/Ur  love  you  Csi^. 
Dyce  ii,  Wh.  Hodi.  ii.  BcgiDning  line        54.  /  Avr]  /  A  Uvt  Qq.  Jen.  Cap, 

54.QqFfeteet  BfMtd  fai  GolL  (MS.)  Steer.  Be.  Vsr. 

53>  54-  Sty,  /]  Am  dodog  Une  53^  7v<;r.r\  Fr,Rowe^Kiit,])d.I,Scii, 

Steer.  MaL  £c  w$nts  Qq  et  cet. 

VBpebTheebbH«i.W«liw  JSr,/4frAwr     001^  (Var.  Reed,  pb  ao). 

Mdar&on),  *  God  ufteulyuict  bf  dere  examples  tod  bodely  delyuemeet  €iaia^ffM 
to  himself  the  glorye  of  his  ovme  name.'  Ib  Otur  own  poet,  too,  cf.  3  Hm.  Vis 
III,  iii,  86:  'all  her  perfections  challen^  sovereignty;'  IV,  vi,  6:  •Subjects  may 
ckaUenge  nothing  of  their  sovereigns IV,  viii,  48 :  '  These  graces  chtUUnge  grace;' 
nd  I,  Bl,  tSSt  *Si>  flHKh  I  dU^tmgt  dmt  I  mqr profew  due  to  the  Moor, 
my  lord' — J.  e.  claim  as  my  right.  Giving  then  this  meaning  to  'challenge,'  the 
(wssage  may  be  properly  paraphrased,  <  where  yoor  natwal  relatioa  to,  ud  love  for, 
ne  iUum  my  boonty,  iy  deserving  it;  or,  in  other  words,  'Alt  I  nar estend  mf 
hlfeit  beontj  where  tow  Dtfnrd  albedon  deservedly  claims  it  as  due!  There  b  no 
contention  or  challenge  between  'nature'  and  '  merit,'  in  which  the  king's  bounty  is 
to  be  the  prize;  he  offers  it  solely  to  *iutare,'  claiming  or  demanding  it  on  its  own 
deeerti.  UtKKi(p.443)f  TheMwevdectmiotpoerihlyhavebeciiamBtseiioaii^ 
lor  apart  from  the  drcamstance  that  they  contradict  the  facts  adduced,  Lear  himself 
does  not  act  in  accordance  with  them,  bat  does  the  very  opposite.  .  .  .  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  whole  demand  was  but  a  freak  of  the  imagination,  which  Lear  did  not 
neaa  to  take  Into  MrioM  eoiuiderBtioB,batwUdiftoeeDired  toUmtoinalBBnwra* 
ly  to  fill  np  the  time  tiU  the  retom  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  despatched  to  feldl 
the  duke  of  Bnignndy  and  the  king  of  France.  The  concealed  motive  of  this  freak, 
•nd  its  eMeodoB,  wai  probably  Leai^  widH— by  an  open  and  public  ■mnmoe  of 
his  daughters'  love  and  piety, — to  convince  himself  that  his  ahdieatiOB  could  be 
of  no  danger  to  himself,  and  that  doubts  about  its  propriety  were  unfounded. 
BucKNiLl.  (p.  174):  That  the  trial  is  a  mere  trick  is  unquestionable;  but  is  not 
the  aignificanee  of  this  iact  greater  fliaa  Coleiidge  nspectod?  Does  it  not  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  from  the  first  the  king's  mind  is  off  its  balance;  that  the fxirti* 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  involving  ineritable  feuds  and  wars,  is  the  first  Mt  of  his  derel* 
oping  insanity ;  and  that  the  flMBncr  of  its  pait^oa,  the  toedc<4ild  of  kb  dao^ten* 
•fliMtiomb«iidil»li«^caI  dfwMWOMat  ii  die  teeood,  aad  hut  the  aeeond,  act  cf  hit 
vadness. 

51.  Goneril]  Mobsslt:  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  *Gwenar,'  the 
Britfdi  IbnB  of  Vener  (VcBOS).  R^aa  b  probably  of  die  tame  or^  as*  Rienee/ 

in  the  Holy  Grail;  '  reian '  meaning  in  the  Cornish  '  to  give  bounteously.' 

53.  Sir]  Collier  (AW«r,  &c,  p.  449) ;  This  is  dearly  redundant,  and  Regan 
aoon  altowaida  commences  ber  tpeedi  without  it.  It  is  erased  in  the  (MS.). 
Waucer  {Crit.  iii,  275)  suggests,  but  diinks  it  Bounds  very  Iianb  as  oM  Ikwi  *Oar 
cldeM-bom,  speak  first.  Sir,  I  do  love  you  more,'  &c.  Moberly,  who  follows  the 
QqFf  in  arrangement,  says  that  •  Sir '  is  hypermetric,  and  represenu  the  time  Uken 
en  die  Mag*  for  «  deep  fevctcoce.  Scmmyr  (Zar  TatOarm)  diiaks  Oiat  «^»> 
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Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty,  55 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare, 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour. 
As  much  as  child  e'er  loved  or  father  found; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  maniier  of  so  much  I  love  you.  60 
Cor.  \Aside\  What  shall  Coiddia  speak?  Love^andbe 
silent 

Zmt.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 

55.  W]  0r  Qq.  ^  fiumdlJritnd 

^Qil<         Popeet  cct. 

tives  like  this  are  in  a  large  measnrc  i^tfq^o!.1tions  of  the  actors.  Even  at  this 
day,  he  mjs,  Englishmen  are  fond  of  introducing  what  they  are  about  to  lay  with 
•och  little  words,  which,  liktt  taidiig^oilcf,  give      tey  In  wUdi  fhey  iMcadl  to 


54.  word]  Knight  and  Delitjs  (ed.  i)  adopt  wcrd  of  Ff,  and  the  latter  justi- 
fies it  by  reference  to  III,  ii,  81,  'more  in  word  than  matter;'  the  note,  however,  is 
omitted  in  his  second  editkm.  Dm  in  both  of  Us  eds.  escribes  ««r)/ to  CoIUer*t 
first  ed.  It  is  not  so  in  my  copy  of  that  cd.  The  repetition  of  the  s.-\mc  phrase  in 
the  same  play  otight  to  be  a  suffideat  aotbority,  I  should  think*  for  adhering  to  -*  word 
«f  (he  FT,  although,  to  \mwu*,tkfakk«M  ^nAamm  wK^Am  to  Ihs  Bdcs  in  III, 
Ii,  80.  Under  nqrcifeHinHiiicsi^'wiQid*  is^te  ne^WQW  tnJj  ShrtwpeefiMi  flien 
ttwJs,  £d. 

55*  space]  WUGHT :  The  limits  within  which  motion  is  possible.  Compare  Ant. 
and  Ouf,  I>  i.  34.  *  Rather,*  seya  ScuMRvr  <«/  Ar.),  «h  "tpnet,**  space  m  gn^ 

era!,  the  realm  of  external  appearances,  the  world;  "eyesight"  is  the  capaoqr  to 
comprehend  it ;  "  liberty  "  the  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  The  lack  of  natural  filial  aSec- 
tioB  conld  not  be  noie  dciily  manifested  than  in  snch  exaggerations.  Regan's 
*'aqnare  of  sense,"  line  73,  affords  a  commentary  on  these  words  of  Gonenl.' 

60.  so  much]  Johnson  :  Beyond  all  assignable  quantity ;  I  love  you  beyond  limits, 
and  cannot  say  it  is  40  mufA,  for  how  much  soever  I  should  name,  it  would  yet  be 
■Mre.  WKlGHTt  Beyond  in  dieseoomperisonsbywhidiXSoBcrilioag^  to  neasQte 
her  love.  Schmidt  (a J  loc.)  thinks  the  phrase  would  have  been  clear  at  once  had 
the  old  editions  only  used  quo(ation>mari(S:  *  beyond  all  manner  of  *<sonuich"  I 
love  yon.' 

61.  speak]  Apart  from  authority,  the  choice  of  readings  here  seems  to  me  to 
depend  on  whether  we  take  *T,ove'  and  *be  silent'  as  infinitives  or  imperatives. 
If  they  are  infinitives,  we  should  read  '  do '  with  the  Qq,  but  if  imperatives,  we 
sbonld  follow  tfie  Ff.  I  dibit  they  sie  imperstires,  end  I  am  sappoited  by  ScHiaiiT 
(Z«r  Texthritik,  p.  12).  Moreover,  Knicht  pronounces  do  of  the  Qq  feeble,  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  force  of  the  answer :  '  I^ve,  and  bt  riUnt.'  WiiiTE  and  DycX* 
OB  fht  odiar  amrt  that  the  answer  plainly  shows  that  the  Qq  .re  right  t 
Ff 
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Widi  sliadowy  lorests  and  inth  diampains  rich'd, 

With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads. 

We  make  thee  lady.  To  thine -and  Albany's  issue  65 

Be  this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second  daughter, 

Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall? 

Reg.    I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short ;  that  I  profess 


63.  shadowy}  shady  Qq. 

63,  64.  and  ttn/A...rivers}  Om.  Qq. 

63.  etM^ftbis]  GkampUm  TJPJP^ 
Rowe+. 

64.  wide-sJtiried]  whtte-sitirfedStock' 
dale. 

65.  thee  lady}  the  Lady  F,. 
Albany s}  Albaines(^^.  Attonies 

<3^,F^   A/daenidsQy  Al6ani/%Y^ 
issue}  iffues  Ff,  Knt,  Sch. 

67.  wife  0/}T{  +  ,  Knt,  Coll.  Dyce  II, 
"Wh,  Sch.   Wi/e  to  Q,Q,  et  cet. 

GtmmaJlf}  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,D]roe 
i,  Sch.  Cmmell,//eaie  f  Q,.  Ctm- 
wall,  fpeake,  <^  CunmaUf  Sft^ 
Fop0  ct  ciu 

69.  /tfM]  511^  /oM  Qq.  Jen.  Wh. 
Pm  Pope  +  .  Sir^  Pm  I>f»  ii  (wtth 
Sir  in  a  separate  line). 


68.  thai  self  mttal}  that  felfe-mettU 
F,F^  thai  /tiJ-m*t€U  F  F^.  the  /el/e 
/mmmdUM^  the /i^amt  meU«il 

as  my  sister}  that  my  Ji/ter  is  Qq, 

Jan. 

69.  worth.     In.. .heart}  worth.  In 
...heart,  Ff.     worth   in...heart,  Qq. 
wrth,  in...hear(.  Tbeob.+.  w»rtk, 
..Mart  TyrwhitL 

70-72.  /  Jind...joys}  Two  lines,  tha 
first  ending  short,  Qq. 

71,  eomtt  too  short}  eame  Jhort  Qq. 
short:}   Theob.    Jhort,  QqFf, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Mob. 
Sch.  Mtfr/^— Steer.  EcVar.  Knt,  Sing. 

<ila/]MiSla/Kt1f. 


63.  champains]  Wright :  Plains.  Compare  Deut.  xi.  30  (ed.  161 1):  'the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champion  oaer  against  Gilgal.'  In  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
9,  the  matg^  note  to  'valley*  is  'or,  chanpim.'  See  Tkt^t  11,  v,  174, 
where  it  is  spelt '  champian '  in  the  Ff :  '  Daylight  and  champim dlmtWH  BaCnoK.* 
In  Florio  we  find,  <  Campagna,  a  field  or  a  champaine.' 

67.  Drat:  F,oaiit9 'Speak;' bat  Lear  hat  condndcd  111*  nddren  to  Gonerilvidi 

*sj>tak  first;'  and  he  afterwards  finishes  that  to  Cordelia wUb  *«pMk.* 

68.  self]  Compare  'self  mate  and  mate,'  IV,  iii,  34;  and  for  many  other  in> 
•tanccs  of  the  use  of  this  word,  meaning  same,  see  Schmidt's  Lex. 

^  worth]  TmoiMtPi  Kr.  Bishop  prescribed  the  pointing  of  tUs  passage  an 
I  have  regulated  it  In  the  text.  [See  Text-notes.]  Regan  would  say  that  in  the 
truth  of  her  heart  and  afiENtiOB  die  equals  the  worth  of  her  sister.  Without  this 
change  in  the  pointing,  she  Bialccs  n  boast  of  bersdf  without  any  caose  assigned. 
TfEWHITT  paraphrases  his  punctuation :  'And  so  may  you  prize  me  at  her  worth,  m 
in  my  true  heart  I  find,  that  she  names,'  &C.  Mason  (p.  338) :  I  believe  we  should 
taad:  'prize you  at  her  worth;'  1.  e.  set  the  same  high  value  on  you  that  she  does. 

7a  deeA  of  love]  Eocust  Describes  that  kind  of  agency  by  wUdi  my  own 
love  operates, — the  same  eflfects  of  which  it  is  produciive.  Delius:  The  fonul, 
bfll  definition  of  love.  Wniciix:  That  is,  exactly  describes  my  love. 
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Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 

Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  professes. 


7a 


k>ch. 


73.  »tmtrilt§MtT^MtL.  73.  frtfimi\  FT, Rom^  8dt 

sqimn  ^mw]  fwteteMiMr  Bat  Qq  ct  ccL 


H<iiiBei*t  Ac        AMo  rtfmw  ^vt^  1^,— where  rtfmv  b  ia  flw  MuaM  way  sttperflnoue. 

7t.  that]  For  tit //(^/ or /(7r/>ia/,  see  ABBOTT,  $384;  JSbff.Itii(a;  lit  lit  153 1 
Afact.  Ill,  ii,  32.  See  also  White's  note  on  I,  i,  167. 

73.  square  of  eense]  Warburton  thinks  this  refers  to  the  four  nobler  senses, 
«(pl/,ilMHh)f,«Hft>,aiid  jMMB;tat  JOHKMmdiiiiltt  It  aiqr  neaa  ody  AMqtaw,  <imn 
prehension.  EDWARDS  {Canons  of  Cri(.-p.  170):  The  full  complement  of  all  the 
•cases.  Holt  {Ah  Attempu,  &&,  1749;  Preface,  p.  v) :  Sh.  evidently  intends  to 
deKtlbe  die  utmost  perfecdon  of  teoM  (alladii^  to  the  Pythagorean  Tenet,  wUcb 
held  a  square  to  be  the  most  perfect  figure).  Capsll  :  *  Not  only  the  extravagmei 
of  these  sisters'  professions,  but  the  words  they  arc  drcss'd  in  paint  their  hearts  to 
perfection.  In  Regan's  we  have  "  felicitate,"  an  affected  expression,  and  before  it  a 
line  lhaft  aUaftrtrtkm;  die  goveraliv  phnte  la  It  b  bomw'd  (as  tUaht  dit  «dU 
tor)  fiom  some  fantastical  position  of  the  rosycructans  or  cabalists,  who  use  it  in  the 
tcaae  the  **CatMns"  have  put  on  it,  for— "the  complement  of  all  the  senses."* 
Mr.  &imi  (ap.  Grey's  Notes,  &c.,  1754,  ii,  102)  thinki  Aat*aeue*dioald  be  tent/, 
becaaae  there  were  two  squares  referred  to  1^  Goneril ; '  the  first  was  cye^sight,  space, 
liberty,  and  what  could  be  valued  rich  and  rare '  the  second  square  is  grace,  health, 
beauty,  honour.'  '  But  then  Goneril  says  she  loves  the  king  no  less  than  these,  and 
eooseqaently  she  lores  these  at  moch  as  she  does  die  king.  Aad  dits  Is  the  poiac 
in  which  Regan  says  she  falls  short  of  her.  The  second  square  is  of  the  superla- 
tive kind  of  joys,  and  Regan  professes  herself  an  enemy  to  three  of  the  joys,  vis. 
health,  beauty,  and  hooonr ;  which  are,  of  all  the  other  joys,  the  most  precious  squara 
of  sense  (t.  e.  senses  jiqrs)  possesses;  and  declares  that  his  dear  Highness'  love  is 
the  only  joy  of  the  square  which  she  values.  In  this  it  is  plain  that  she  outdoes  her 
sister  Goneril.'  [I  think  that  is  worth  transcribing  as  a  curiosity. — ED.j  Collier 
{N<iitt,  Ac*  p.  449) :  The  (MS.)  g^ves  •j^itrt  of  sense,'  wUdi  eiaetly  conveys  tha 
meaning  of  Edward's  explanation.  Regan  loved  her  father  beyond  all  other  joys  la 
the  round,  or  sphere,  of  sense.  Singer  reads  sphere,  and  prefixes  spacious  instead 
of  *precious.'  Of  both  these  emendations,  Blackwood's  Maga.  (Oct.  1853)  says  that 
they  are  good  as  modm^kt^mtt  of  Sh.,  but  that  the  old  text  U  quite  ixOcUigible; 
'sqnare*  means  fompaw.  area  [by  which  definition  the  present  editor  cannot  see 
that  any  pvogiress  b  gidned].  White  {Sk,  Scholar ^  p,  423),  while  discarding  sphert 
fae*9q/un/  thinks  Singer's ^adom  b  more  pharibtc^  aad  proposes,  if  disnge  be 
mtiB»t*^ael9m  sqnare/  bnt  finds  *die  original  text  comprehon  ihle,  with  a  smack 
of  Sh.  in  it'  But  by  the  time  White  published  his  ed.  in  1S61,  the  original  text 
bad  Ixcome  *very  obscure '  to  him,  although  be  was  *tiy  no  means  confident  that  it 
b  oonrapt,*  adding  that 'it  sacma  to  mean  the  entire  domain  of  sensation.*  As  ha 
does  not  in  his  ed.  jcpcat  his  emendation,  •  spacious  square,'  it  is  to  be  presumed  he 
withdrew  it.  Keichtlev  estimated  it  more  highly;  he  adopted  iu  Bailey  (ii, 
88)  has*  not  madidflaht' that  Sh.  wrote  *precioBS<!r«Miat»v  of  sense,' becanse'pr^ 
dons  treasvra'ocous  In  J!!«M.«Mf^.»I«l,a39.  (Xjecdom  to  Ods  caMndadon 
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And  Hnd  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor,  ThenpoorCocddkl 
And  yet  not  so,  since  I  «m  sure  my  lovers 
More  ponderous  than  my  tongue. 


7S 


74,  75.  And..Javt\  One  line,  Qq. 

74,  alont\  all  ont  Q,. 

75.  [Aside]  Pope.    Otn.  QqFf. 

75,  7  7.  TkeM,.Jonguf.']  Two  lines,  the 
fint  ending/Mr^,  in  Qq. 
75.  CW^Srfio]  Cord. 


76.  iWi]  Q,Ff.   lotus  Q^. 

77.  fonderom]  Ff +  ,  Jen,  Ec.  Kn^ 
Del.  Cam.  Sch.  richer  ctcet  /&)■• 
Mwf  Coll.  (MS.). 


on  the  score  of  metre  there  can  be  none,  sajrs  Bailey,  because  treasure  is  •  on  occa- 
sion condensable  into  a  monosyllable.'  HUDSON:  That  vt,Jultuu  or  weaUk  of  hH' 
lOdW^or  A;^«n^y/!^/Mtliitdwn«uiingweM  finotsas* 
ceptibility,  or  the  bighot  capacity  of  happiaeic,  can  gcwp  or  take  In.  Wright: 
That  is,  which  the  most  ddicatcly  lensitive  pait  of  my  nature  is  capable  of  enjoy, 
ihg.   MOBKRLY :  «Tbe  choicest  otiiiiatie  of  iease,'  as  in  7>v.  aitd  Crts.  V,  ii,  133, 

*  to  square  the  general  sex  By  Cranid't  rale.'  Tbb  definUoa  by  Moberly,  Schmidt 
(Z«r  TextkrUik,  p.  12)  thinks  is  the  only  one  that  approaches  the  truth.  He  himself 
says,  the  phrase  in  question  means  the  '  choicest  symmetry  of  reason,  the  most  nor* 
ani  tad  faldUfeat  node  of  tUaldBg.*  Ryan's  lovo  It  to  gnit  Ibot  aho  will  know 
nothing  of  all  joys,  which  even  a  pattern  of  reason  professes  to  be  joys,  such  as, 

*  eye-sight,  space,  liberty,  life,  grace,  health,  bean^,  and  bonoor/  which  had  jost 
been  extolled  by  her  pattern  sister. 

73.  profetM*]  ScHiasT  (Zmt  T^aMtikt  ft.  13)1  Ti  el^Mt  to  «  woid  beenue 
it  occurs  twice  within  two  lines,  appears  to  be,  in  the  interpretation  of  Sh.,  a  custom 
as  ill-grounded  as  it  is  widespread,  but  from  which,  at  all  events,  the  poet  himself 
waaftee.  [WhMemiDcaaiogoriio>BeaiiI]igweaiay  atta^lo*aqiHWe  of  acoM^'it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Regan  refers  to  the  jogn  wUch  tlttt  'fqWM*  'piefaiN*  lO 
bestow;  I  therefore  follow  the  Ff. — Ed.] 

74.  felicitate]  Wright:  That  is,  made  happy.  For  instances  of  participles 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Latie  paitidplet  in  hpAkt,  compare  «coasecrat»*  (TIC 
And.  1, 1,  14),  'articulate'  (l  Hen.  IV:  V,  i,  72),  'suffocate'  (TVo.  and  Cm.  I,  iii, 
125),  'create'  {JUid,  N.  D.  V,  1,412).  Abbott  ($342)  calls  attention  to  the  faa 
that  this  claaa  of  wofds,  being  dcrivoS  diiectljrfraai  die  Latfai,  ataiids  on  e  dUfcrent 
footing  to  those  T»ba  ending  in  -i^,  V,  and  -/</,  which  because  of  their  already  re- 
sembling  participles  in  their  terminations,  do  not  add  -ed  in  the  paiticiple*  ScO 
Wau^  ^CrU.  ii,  324) ;  Alacb.  Ill,  vi,  38 ;  Ham.  I,  ii,  20. 

77.  pondomas]  Wmnt  *  More  poadcrow'  of  die  Ff  aaagr  poidbly  be  «  «b» 
print  for  'more  precious*  Wright  thinks  it  'has  the  appearance  of  being  a  pb^fCf^ 
conectioo  to  avoid  «  piece  of  imaginary  bad  grammar;'  but  I  do  not  think  we  dMold 
deMrt » Afrjvr  bat  for  a  feaaoB'aoce  pooderoas*  dMB  8CRiniyr(o^ 
Ar.)  aay*,  with  shrewdness,  '  Light  wai  dw  esual  term  applied  to  a  wanton,  fiiv> 
oloos,  and  fickle  love;  "  light  o'  love"  was  a  proverbial  expression.  But  the  oppo* 
site  of  this,  heavy,  could  not  be  here  employed,  because  that  means  uniformly,  in  % 
,  welanciiely,  nd}  nor  ii  ftw^J^  1117  bMl«}  diarafa*  8h.  cboN  -fen' 
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Zmt.  Todieeaiidtiiiiie^liereditafy  ever, 
SenaiB  this  ample  third  of  our  6ir  ]diigdoiii» 
No  less  ia  ^ce,  validity,  and  pleasure,  80 
Than  that  confcrr'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  our  last  and  least,  to  whose  young  love 


St.  «M!^trfV]  trndtnii  Qq,  Stoet • 
Vw. 

N(ni)\  but  now  Qq. 
8x  our  last  am/I  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
CoU.  i,  Del.  i.  Sing.  Wh.  Sch.    our  last, 
not  Pope  + ,  Jen.  Dycc  ii,  Sta.  Del.  ii. 


KUr,  Rodi. CoO. UL  <lfl|AM#<2q 

Ctcet 

8a.  ltast,...l<rje\  leafi ;..Jovet¥U  leafi 
M  M«r  iiere  love,  Qq,  Gftpi  iMOis  i» 

whose  young  love  Han. 

to"]  in  Quinqr  (MS.). 


So.  validity]  For  insUnces  of  '  validity,'  meaning  vai$Uf  sec  SctuUDT's  Li*, 
t.  v{  Me  abo  Mm,  m,  U.  179. 

83.  last  and  least]  In  his  Life  cf  Shakespeare  (Var.  '21,  vol.  ii,  pp.  276-27S), 
KaLONE  gives  many  instance^  to  prove  that  last  not  least  was  a  formula  common  in 
Shakcfpear^i  time,  tad  is  always  applied  to  a  person  highly  valued  hf  the  speaker. 
Steevens  refers  to  King  Leir's  reply  to  MumforJ  in  the  old  ante-Shaketpeariail 
play.  [See  Appendix,  p.  401.]  Malove  adds  from  The  Sfanish  TVagedy,  written 
before  1 593 :  '  The  third  and  last,  not  least,  in  our  account.'  Dycs  proooonces  the 
feadbgof  <lart  ««/1eaM,' a  flagfaat  «R«r;  aad  SrAomoiv  nqn  itcaDtcaredf 
be  doubted  that  it  is  a  misprint,  and  to  the  examples  already  given  and  referred  to, 
adds  the  following:  'The  last,  not  least,  of  Uuse  brave  brethren' — Peele's  Poly 
Jfywmit,  •Though  I  speak  last,  my  lord,  I  am  ttOk  least*— ICddldon**  Jfajwr  ^ 
HmmHerough  1,  iii.  And  '  my  lost  is,  and  not  least,'— Sean,  ft  ¥1^  Mmdair 
Tkomes  III,  i.  White  [see  Text-notes]  :  Plainly  this  passage  was  rewritten  before 
tbe  Folio  was  printed.  The  last  part  of  line  82,  as  it  appears  in  the  Qq,  shows  that 
Ibe  l^gonlife  aHoalM  to  (he  Uafof  Fkaaee  aadihedakeof  Bmgmdjr  could  have 
fbmed  no  part  of  the  passage  when  th.it  text  was  printed.  And  in  the  rewriting 
Ihere  was  a  happy  change  made  from  the  commonplace  of  'last  not  least,'  to  an 
dladoBtetliepenomdtndtiaiid  IhinQjpaiitioiior  Corddia.  The  inpcoiioa  pro* 
diiced  by  all  the  passages  in  which  she  appears  or  is  referred  to  is,  that  she  was  her 
father's  little  pet,  while  her  sisters  were  big,  bold,  brazen  beauties.  Afterwards,  in 
this  very  scene,  Lear  says  of  her  to  Burgundy :  '  If  aug>*t  within  that  little  seeming 
tBbrtaiioe,ordlor  i^srfeiaMr^Kt^tefMrv^lMN^^  When  she  if  dead,  too^  her 
father,  ahhoiic;h  an  infirm  old  man, '  fourscore  and  ujnvard,'  carries  her  body  in  his 
arms.  Cordelia  was  evidently  the  least,  as  well  as  the  youngest  and  best  beloved, 
«f  the  old  Ido^t  daughters;  and  fhcrcfbie  he  tayato  hcr,'Nofir  our  joy,  what  can 
you  say  to  justify  my  fatetion  of  giving  you  the  richest  third  of  the  kingdom, 
although  you  are  the  youngest  bom  and  the  least  royal  in  your  presence  ?'  The 
poet's  every  touch  upon  the  figure  of  Cordelia  paints  her  as,  with  all  her  firmness  of 
dmracter,  a  creature  to  nestle  in  a  man's  bosoai«— her  father's  or  her  husband's,-* 
and  to  be  cherished  almost  like  a  little  child;  and  this  happy  afterthought  brings  the 
picture  into  perfect  keeping,  and  at  tbe  very  commencement  of  the  drama  impresses 
vponthe  adbidadtaaacteristle  tatait  of  apenooage  who  playa  as  fanportaDt  part  in 
it,  although  she  is  little  seen.  Hudson:  I  find  it  not  c-;  y  to  stand  out  ag.ainst 
White's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Ff ;  still,  the  phrase  '  though  last,  net  least,'  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  so  much  a  bvodie  with  the  poet,  and  triihal  io  good  ia  itself. 
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The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy  83 
Strive  to  be  interess'd,  what  can  you  say  to  draw 

83,84.  Tit......itUtras'(/]  Om.  Qq,  84,85.  ff4<i/...^«i^J  One  line,  Qq» 

Cap.  Cap. 

84.  interesfd}  Jen.  iniereft  Ff,  Sch*  84.  €aHyoHsay\  say  you  Pope+. 

Mrtst  Pope.    /«?r«j'rfTbeob.  +  .  draw]  xuin  Qq,  Dip.  Jen, 

Uut  I  feel  coutniaed  to  read  with  the  majority  of  the  editors.  ScuHtor  {^Zur 
TuAHSk  in  JlSy  Zmt,  |a.  13),  Id  foOowb^  oat  Ms  Oeoqr  tlwt  la  the  Qq  we 
haTC  merely  a  corrupt  text  taken  down  from  the  stage  representation,  repudiates  the 
*  iMt,  not  least/  here,  and  shrewdly  suggests  that  since  the  same  phrase  ocean  in  Jul. 
Cm.  Ill,  i,  189,  the  aclor  «1u»  took  die  peit  of  Antony  in  that  play  dso  adedXeor, 
and  the  phrase  once  leaned  bykeeit  was  repeated  by  him  in  Ltar,  where  it  does  not 
belong.  '  Bat  let  one  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Lear,  and  there  will  be  felt  in  this 
**last  and  least "  a  tender  touch  of  Nature.  Our  unser  Letxtes  und  Kleinstes  gives  the 
meaning  eertahdy,  bat  not  qoite  wbtdly  ( *'le«at"  aMaot  the  yoengeit  child,  because 
there  had  been  less  of  formal  ado  made  over  her,  because  in  many  a  fCte  and  state 
occasion,  in  which  the  elder  sisters  took  part,  she  had  not  had  any  share,  and  yet 
was  the  joy  and  "  object  "  of  her  father,  as  the  youngest  child  is  always  the  favorite 
of  the  father,  the  ddttt  of  the  mother.'  [If  Hudson  finds  it  not  easy  to  stand  out 
against  \Miile's  argument,  I  find  it  impossible.  White  is  at  his  happiest  in  detecting 
subtle,  delicate  touches,  and  when,  as  in  this  instance,  he  is  in  accord  with  the  Folio, 
I  yldd  at  ooee,  gad  nfD  nerdy  add  that  if  Udone  end  Slannton  can  prove  that 
■  last,  not  least,'  was  e  hackneyed  phrase  in  Shakes]>eare's  time,  it  is  all  the  more 
icasoa  why  it  should  net  be  used  here.  Its  veiy  oftpoaitioa  to  the  commcin  use 
and  wont  nnkei  it  emphatic— £0.] 
83.  mOle]  Eocus :  The  partnitt  of  Boifaa^,  dw  cfbct  for  the  cause.  MoBnt> 

t,Tl,ln  ascribing  vines  to  France,  and  no*  to  Burgundy,  Sh.  may  have  thought  of 
die  pastoral  countries  of  Southern  Belgium  as  forming  part  of  Burgundy  (as  thej 
Ad  tai  ^  deidi  of  Charles  die  Bold,  1477),  otherwbe  «e  ahoold  not  nadentaad 
the  distinaion;  as  in  the  French  Burgundy  wine-growing  was  of  very  old  staodioig; 
the  arms  of  Dijon  and  Beaune  have  a  vine  upon  them,  and  a  great  insurrectiOB  of 
Tine*dressen  took  place  there  in  163a — Michelet,  Hist,  de  Frame,  ii,  30J. 

S4.  inlareea'd]  Siiaviwi:  So  in  the  Ftafiue  of  Dngrtoa's  AfytiHmf  *— Oere 
is  scarce  any  of  the  nobilitic  or  gentry  of  this  land,  but  he  is  in  some  way  or  other 
by  bis  blood  inter cssed  therein.'  Again  in  Jonson's  Stfoma  III,  it  *The  dear  re* 
public,  oor  aaeicd  Utwi,  and  just  aadiority  are  iatcccis^d  diereto.*  WaiOHTt  For 
the  form  of  the  word,  see  Cotgrave  (Fr.  Diet.) :  '  Interess^  . . .  Intcresscd,  or  touched 
in ;  dishonoured,  hurt,  or  hindered  by,'  &c.  Sec  also  Massinger,  The  Duke  of  AfHan, 
I,  i :  '  The  wars  so  long  continued  between  The  emperor  Charles,  and  Francis  the 
Vtand  Icing,  Have  iatsnss'd  in  eidiei*s  cease  die  OHM  or  tte&aliaapriaees.*  And 
Florio  (Ital*  DieL):  *  Interessare,  to  interesse,  to  touch  or  conceme  a  mans  maine 
state  or /ee-da>ple,  to  conceme  a  mans  reputation;'  and  <  Intcressato,  mtercased, 
tancbed  ia  tfite, in bonow  or  D^otatfon.'  Agaia  in  Mimihea  (Span.  Diet.):  «Ib> 
locnado,  m.  interessed,  havlBg  ia.*  For  edmr  instances  of  verbs  of  wludi 
the  participial  form  has  become  a  new  verb,  compare  'graff,'  'hoise,'  which  appear 
in  modem  speech  as  '  graft,'  '  hoist.'  ScHMUxr  maintains  that '  interest '  of  the  Ff 
ii  tte  cpntracled  past  parde^  InftmA^  fbmed  on  the  enakfjr  of « felicitate,*  Una 
93,  ftc,  and  dMt  there  is  00  socb  veib  as  inttrmt  or  imUna  in  Sh. 
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A  third  more  opulent  tiun  your  nstecs?  ^eak  85 
C^r.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Zmk  Nothing? 
Cor,  Nothing. 

Lear.   Nothing  will  come  of  nothing.  Speak  again. 

Cor.    Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave  90 
My  heart  into  my  mouth,    I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond ;  no  more  nor  less. 

85.  opulenf^  opiltni  F,.  89.  Nothing  -anl/]  How,  nothk^tm 

your\  your  two  Cap.  Qq.   NotkiHg  can  Cap.  Jen. 
SptaK\  Oflb      Oqk  V*-^  iM^fy..Jm.1  PMw^  Q9. 

87,88.  Lear.  Nothing  f    Cot.  No-         90.  heave]  have  Q^^^. 
tkit^.1  Om.  Qq.  Lear.  I/owI  Cor.        93.  no  more}  Ff -f,  Knt,  Sch.  IMT 

96.  Nothing]  CountiDOBi  Hien  tt  loaieUiing  of  disgrul  at  die  nthlm  bypoe- 

risy  of  her  sistera,  and  some  little  faulty  admiztore  of  pride  and  sullenness  in  Cor- 
delia's 'Nothing;'  and  her  tone  is  well  contrived,  indeed,  to  lessen  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  Lear's  conduct,  but  answers  the  yet  more  important  purpose  of  forcing 
tmtf  die  attentioii  from  tte  aafMy4aledie  OKmieot  It  Iim  cerred  Hs  c&d»  Uiit  of 
supplying  the  canvas  for  the  picture.  This  is  also  materially  furthered  by  Kent's 
opposition,  which  displays  Lear's  moral  incapability  of  resigning  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  rery  act  of  disposing  of  it  Kent  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  perfect  goodness 
in  all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  yet  the  most  individualized.  There  is  an  extn^ 
ordinary  charm  in  his  bluntness,  which  is  that  only  of  a  nobleman,  arising  from  a 
contempt  of  overstrained  courtesy,  and  combined  with  easy  placability  where  good- 
ac»  of  heait  b  epfMient  His  pHdomte  aflbctioii  fbr,  end  fideUly  to,  Lear  act  on 
OOr  feelings  in  Lear's  own  favour ;  virtue  seems  to  be  in  company  with  him. 

9T.  mijetty]  AdiaqrUable.  See  M»a» a j  Walksr,  Ftn,  174;  ABBOftr, 
$468. 

9a,  W.  W.  Lloyds  Tb*  erndily  of  amuMfS  espicned  in  Lear's  sofiolatioa  of 

flattery  has  its  natural  counterpart  in  the  almost  sullen  and  repulsive  tone  of  the 
virtue  which  preserves  Cordelia  from  the  degradation  he  would  tempt  her  to.  The 
progress  of  the  -stoiry  required  a  reply  diat  ilbmild  pvovoke  the  fadignatton  of  her 
fiidicr,  and  yet  not  cause  her  to  forfeit  oar  esteem.  ....  Moreover,  Sh.,  it  appears 
lo  me,  designed  to  convey,  by  the  very  terms  and  rhythm  of  the  speeches  of  Cor- 
delia, an  impression  that  her  speech  was  usually  reserved  and  low  and  laconic,  and 
Aos  dMtdievefyliMnl^vai  |bn%nto  her  that  an%fat  have  enabled  her  to  eB^ 
the  same  result  for  her  own  dignity  with  milder  method.  Certain  it  is,  and  it  is  suf- 
ficiently declared  in  the  sequel  of  the  scene,  that  she  took  too  little  thought  for  the 
fiut  diat  her  diiiiiheriting  was  a  greater  ndsfbrtnae  to  her  Cidier  than  to  herself,  and 
that  to  prevent  it  for  his  sake  were  worth  incurring  SOOM  misconstruction;  this 
thought  necessarily  arises  from  the  terms  in  which  she  commends  her  father,  whose 
weakness  she  bad  not  had  the  skill  to  humour  honorably,  to  the  sisters,  whose  natures 
she  kaom  too  wdl  not  to  foraiee  diefr  even  widioBt  die  initadon  wUeh 
the  same  weakness  was  sure  to  give  occasion  and  welcome  pretext  for.  This,  then, 
is  the  inooafmity  of  the  social  state  on  which  the  tragic  action  of  the  play  depends| 
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Zmr  How,  how,  Cocddia?  mend  your  speech  a  VsAt,  93 
Lest  yott  may  mar  your  fintones. 

Cor,  Good  my  lord, 

Yon  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me ;  I  9f 
Retam  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit^ 

93.  Hafmt  hawt  ConUlia  f}  Cm  to^gM  KUj,  Scb.      Qi}  et  oeL 

*,Q,.C^».  C0itOtg»tt0t1i^  9$i9&  Z*:^!]  Om  Km  fa 

mtHd"]  mend  me  Cap.  Rowe. 

Ff-»-,Knt,CoU.DeLD]rcei,  96.//J>r9r 

and  whea  Lear  enten  mad  in  tbe  last  scene,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms,  we  have 
but  the  fulfilment  for  either  of  the  fate  they  equally  provoked;  we  behold  the  com* 
mon  caiasuopbe  of  affection  too  macb  qoalified  by  oareasooable  anger  on  one  side, 
ud  oaeeomnodaliBK  rigoov  on  lh»  fidMr.  Eur  (JIMMllMiy  nur  CMrnfftiy, 
Stuttgart,  1843):  The  elder  sisters  are  vulgar,  selfish  natures;  Gjrdclia  is  not  so 
volgar,  although  postessed  of  a  pride  and  obstinacy  not  unusoaL  When  Diogenes 
anardicd  op  and  down  in  die  farlOiaat  rooms  of  flato,  laying :  '  I  tieid  vpoo  die 
pride  of  Plato,'  <Yci,*  replied  Flato,  'with  greater  pride.'  That  is  just  the  case 
with  Cordelia.  She  is  proud  of  being  in  the  right,  in  contrast  with  her  vulgar  sis- 
ten,  and  this  feeling  she  opposes  to  her  sisters  and  to  her  old  father.  The  weak 
old  fidier  has  •  i^il  to  a  fawfhltwtiig  oipiwskiis  fkain  nlovfag  dind, beeniso 
be  needs  them.  She  offers  him,  on  the  contrnry,  what  he  cannot  bear,  the  truth.  A 
woman,  whose  natore  is  love,  and  who  is  straitlaced  for  tntth,  is  a  doubly  perverted 
crettnre.  Ihidi  and  Lowe  ire  completely  antipodal ;  wlut  dse  is  love  Ibr  ta  iad{- 
vidual  but  the  taking  of  a  finite  object  for  an  infinite,  and  worshipping  it  as  such? 
Thus,  love  is  essentially  a  lie,  not  a  truth,  and  Cordelia  misbehaves  like  her  sisters, 
only  in  a  different  way,  by  egoism  and  lovelessness.  One  for  whom  she  cannot  tell 
alitde1ie,sli»doeinatloreasdieriioiiIdL  On  dib  fiat  gnMmd,wUdi  die  pott  bat 
laid  very  close  to  us,  now  rests  the  whole  piece. 
9a.  bond}  EccLES:  What  I  am  bound  to  by  duty. 

9^,4tttf.  MoBBkLY:  Sht,  with  wonderful  naturalness,  makes  the  shy  and  le^ 
aerved  Gbid^  tpsak^viiea  bar  fite  posidoB  is  forced  upon  her,  with  a  passion  diat 
win  not  stopio  choose  conciliatory  expressions,  and  which  makes  up  by  vehemence, 
and  what  sounds  like  petulance,  for  the  weakness  of  the  aigument  which  she  is 
driven  to  vse,  as  die  cannot  reveal  the  truth  which  she  knows. 

95.  begot]  Wright:  Sh.  (see  Mer.  of  Ven.  Ill,  ii,  65;  11,  ii,  37)  uses  both 
forms  of  the  participle  'begpt'  and ' begotten.'  In  the  Aothorized  Veision  the  lat* 
ter  only  occurs. 

961  thoae ...  as]  Abbott,  %  384,  cites  this  Una  as  containing  aa  eOipsiib  stoii' 

lar  to  that  in  Macb.  Ill,  iv,  138:  •  Returning  were  as  tedious  as  (to)  go  o^er,*  and 
gives  it  thus,  in  full : '  Return  those  duties  back  as  (they)  are  right  fit  (to  be  retamad),* 
ad^Bag^'ifr  cansearodybe  [here]  taken  for  snilnl.'  Itappeats  to  mab  nemdie- 
less,  that  it  may  be  here  readily  taken  for  which,  and  so  become  an  apposite  instance 
under  Abbott's  %  380,  and  parallel  with  Lear  I,  iv,  56 : '  with  that  ceremonious  affec. 
don  at  yon  weie  wont.*  Thus:  *  Retam  th»st  dudes  back  [which]  are  right  fit— 
viat  Obey,'  Ac.  Wucar  is  also,  ^)parently,  of  diis  opinion;  bat  M<MBi;r  si^a 
dMttbe^anl'aM'isvsedbratttacdonto  die«a>d<dndc^*as  mJSfi*.  K*V,i^ 
a*  B 
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Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you.  97 
Why  have  my  sistefs  husbands,  if  tbey  say 

They  love  you  all?  Haidy,  when  I  ^all  une4» 

That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  pli£^  shall  cany  100 

Half  my  love  vrifh  htm,  half  my  care  and  duty. 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters^ 
*  To  love  my  father  all.  * 

Lear,  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord 

Lear.   So  young,  and  so  untender?  105 

Cor,   So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Zmr.        it  be  so ;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower ; 
For,  by  the  •sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 


98. 99.    Wky..MUff\  One  line,  Qq. 

9ft>l02.  Why  .nevfr]  Four  lines, 

Mdtng  a//,...AaHd...Aim,..Mftter  Qq. 
99.  Haply^Happely(^.  U^fifytU 

tOS.  manj}  M^j  Q,. 
toa,  103.  mtrry!,muaU,2  Ftops^  Om 
line,Qq. 

103.  To...aU.}  Om.  FT,  Rowe,  Sch. 


Hmifter,  lines  thas  incliuled  between 
asterisks  are  found  only  in  the  Qq. 

104.  /My  htart  with  this  /]  this  wUk 
tfyAeart/  Qq,  MaL  Steev.  Bos.  Coll. 

Ay,  my  goodi  I  my  good  FT +, 
Cap.  Jen.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  KtlytSch. 
/good  my  Qq.  j4y,good$HyUtLtlt««iL 

107.  ZO  WeUUtQq. 


18}  aad  tfurt  Oe  fduise  dmdd  1)e 'M  b  ilgjbft  fl^*  ii»todeedt  Kbk^^ 

•o  printed  it  in  his  text. 

104,  tt  stq.  Seymour  here  and  in  many  other  places  amends  the  rhythm,  which 
he  finds  harsh.  I  do  not  record  his  suggestions,  which  are  put  forth  with  aisnranoe, 
•ndcooittndnfyliiAfieeateUMicf  Shakeyaiie't  wotdi  <ad  to  >  free  ImeidM 
of  his  own.  Some  corrwnwHrtow  seem  to  tUnh  Out  Shabw^ieaw  etwld  wtite  neither 
poetry  nor  sense.F— Ed. 

107.  BooDinx(p.  176):  [Thiicane]iiaadBai,«r  II  If  Mddag.  NetiodeeA 
mving^  incoherent,  formed  mania,  as  it  subsequently  displays  itself,  but  exaggerated 
pcssion,  perverted  affection,  enfeebled  judgment,  comhining  to  form  a  state  of  men- 
tal disease — incipient,  indeed,  bat  still  disease — in  which  man,  though  he  may  be 
peyiB|f  ftaf  put  errors.  It  dnlBg  dM  pveeent  irictpoMiUew 

108.  sun]  Capell:  The  oaths  given  to  Lear  are  admirable  for  their  solemnity, 
and  are  takes  from  out  the  creed  of  his  times  as  tables  have  g^ven  it;  he  is  made 
the  bonder  of  ^.deaNer  (Liir  Cnlre.  SaxtndO^t  and  ft  teaqde  of  lib  craedon  is 
talk'd  of  to  Jama  Kfittmt  ■»  dutt  as  well  his  <  Hecate '  here,  ai  Ui  J^tA  had 
yupiter  afterwards,  are  consonant  to  his  imputed  religion,  whatever  Qonaa  of  his 
true ;  to  which,  in  likelihood,  his  address  before  '  Hecate '  has  a  nearer  aflfadlj*  Mo« 
BIM.TI  The  Dnifted  feds  ai«^  tceotdtng  to  Onar  {B^.  GaM,  vl»  I7)»  Apo&o^ 
Mais,  Jove,  and  Minerva.  Lear's  two  o.nths,  by  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  are  therefore 
histoiically  accurate;  so  is  his  swearing  by  Night,  as  (c.  i8)  'Galli  se  onues  ab 
Bile  patre  prognatos  prKdicant,'  and  by  Hecate,  as  a  temple  of  Diana  onoo  oecop 
pied  die  place  of  the  praen^SuFMd'aiaLoiidoa.  (Falgra*ePi^ivifi^i<M«iM*p.5i.) 
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The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night; 

all  the  operatioii  of  the  oibs  SIO 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be; 
Here  I  diidaini  all  mf  paternal  care^ 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.    The  barbarous  ScythiaOi  \\% 

Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 

Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved,  \ 

As  fhou  my  soitietime  daughter. 
AWrft  Good  my  liege^ 

Zmt.  Peace,  Kentl  iflO 


109.  mysteries\  mijlrejfe  Qq.  mi/eries 

Hfra/e"]  Heccat  QqF^  BecitFg. 
nig^t^  might  Qq. 
Iia  tperatiMt]  operations  F^^^+, 
Cap-  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Hodl. 
X15.  Jioid}  HouUq^. 

€9er,  Tke\  iwr,  Qq* 


116,  117.  Or,...Mppttitt^  Two  lines, 
tt«6iif  ending  jvumti^,  Qq. 
117, 118.  tk^t»a^Ut9mB«\  SkaU 

119.  Uiftr^  AviN-Emra>  Zikgi, 

QqFf. 

120, 131.  Feate.^watA.I  One  line. 


109.  Hecate]  WtiCHT:  Tbii  word  is  a  dissyllable  in  Mid,  N,  D,  V,  i,  391 ; 
Ma^  lit  i»  S3;  ni>  >>•  41 :  nit  v,  i ;  and  Ham.  m,  ii,  246.  It  b  a  trisyllable 
only  in  I  Hat,  Vis  III,  ii,  64,  a  s^nifioant  fiut  at  lepida  ShalMyeeurt  abare  ia 

that  play. 

ISO,  opention]  DBUin:Tlie eflbctvpoiiibe liber dci&efinoitib.  Vkwars 
lUabdief  In  pi— etay  inflwmnw  ii  in  keeping  trifli  tlie  ^eedi  c(  Ednoad  intfm 
next  scene. 

113.  property]  Dkuto  :  A  stronger  expression  of  Che  idea  contained  in  '  propm- 
qaitf.*  Wknurs  Riiiag,  as  it  were,  to  identity  ofUood.  Semmrr  calls  attention 
to  this  solitary  iaManoe  in  Sh.  of  this  wovd  indwienie  of  omenh^ond  also  «f 
'propinquity.' 

'115.  fromM]  Sntmmt  Thi^iSpfifaaidilstinia. 

115.  baibarom]  See  Abbott,  $468,  for  tbe  contracdon  of  Ihii  end  HaSaa 
weids  in  pronunciation;  likewise  'nuiseiy,'  in  line  122. 

115.  Scythian]  WrichT:  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimagt  (ed.  1614,  p.  396),  says, 
after  (iwrriMng  die  craehics  of  the  Scythians  t '  These  caslainesiraregsnentll  to  die 

Scythians  in  Europe  and  Asia  (for  which  cause  Scytharum fadnora  fatrare,  grew 
into  aprouerbe  of  immane  crueltie,  and  their  Land  was  iustly  called  Barbarous); 
odwrs  were  men  specian  and  peadiar  to  paiticnlar  Nations  S^ttden.' 

116.  generation]  Capell:  His  children,  what  he  has  generated.  WrtcKt: 
The  word  in  this  sense  of  ofbpringit  ftadUar  from  Matthew,  ilL  71  «Ogeneration 
of  vipers.' 

ii9.«oaMdme]  For  iDstnceeof  <beiMof  dui  in^  MnMof  *fiinM^,'sen 
SCHWDT,  Z«r.  t.  v 


so 
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G>nie  not  between  tlie  dragon  and  his  wrath.  I^I 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 

On  her  kind  nursery, — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight  I— 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  hat  I  fpit 

U3.  andl  Om.  Pope  + . 

[To  Cor.   Rowe     Jen.  Steer.  Ec  Var.  Knt,  \Vh.  Hal 

ttt.  dngon]  Moberly:  A  natural  trope  for  Lear  to  use,  as,  like  Arthur,  he 
would  wear  a  helmet  [Uylh  of  the  Kin;;,  p.  256):  'On  which  for  crest  thegoldca 
dragoa  dung  For  Bnioin.'  [See  Godwin  on  belmeU,  Appendix,  p.  449.] 

ui.  wrath]  OuruLi  Hit  «iaih*i  object 

X22.  set  my  rest]  Wright  :  A  phrase  from  the  game  of  cards  called  primero, 
used  in  a  double  sense.  Metaphorically,  *to  set  one's  rest'  is  to  stake  one's  aU. 
litmlly  in  the  game  of  primero  it  signifies  *to  stand  vpontfae  caidt  in  on^  hand.* 
For  nn  example  of  the  metaphorical  sense,  see  Bacon's  Euay  xxix,  p.  128  (ed. 
Wright) :  *  There  be  many  Examples,  whete  Sea-Fights  have  beene  Finail  to  the 
warre;  But  this  is,  when  Princes  or  States,  have  set  up  their  Rest,  vpon  Bottailes.' 
[See  die  aolM,  in  tUs  edhioa,  on  Horn.  6r*  JmL  IV,  A.  Ebewbcie  in  Sh.  the 
phrase  is  uniformly,  I  think,  «t0  set  up.' — Ed.] 

123.  Hence,  etcj  Heath:  These  words  are  undoubtedly  addressed  to  Kent; 
for  in  die  next  voids  Lear  sends  for  Fhuioe  and  Burgundy,  in  older  to  tender  to 
thetn  liis  youngest  daughter.  At  such  a  time,  therefore,  to  drive  her  out  of  his  pres* 
ence  would  be  a  contradiction  to  his  declared  intention.  Jennens  ably  maintains 
jiiat  tlxis  is  addressed  to  Cordelia,  in  so  far  as  she  had  just  raised  her  father's  anger 
4otlie  lu^iest  pitdi,  while  Kent,  the  extent  of  whose  opposition  waa  dins  ftr  (ptite 
unknown,  had  been  simply  warned  not  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath, 
\Mien  Kent  interposed  a  second  time,  Lear  warned  him  a  second  time  to  make  from 
tlie  shaft.  Kent  emboldened,  then  uses  rougher  language;  Lear  passionately  ad* 
jurcs  him,  'on  thy  life,  no  more  ;*  Kent  persists,  and  Lear  bids  him  for  the  first  time 
*  out  of  my  sight.'  Kent  further  entreats,  Lear  swears ;  Kent  returns  the  oath,  and 
then  Lear  banishes  him.  This-  natural  gradation  in  Lear's  anger  towards  Kent,  thus 
contrasted  with  bis  instant  rage  against  Cordelia,  whom  be  loved  so  deeply  and  wbo 
had  wounded  him  so  bitterly,  Jcnncns  thinks  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
Shakespeare.  Malone  thinks  that  the  inconsistency  noted  by  Heath  is  perfectly 
suited  to  Leai*s  character,  and  therefore  that  fliis  sentence  is  eddressed  to  Cordelia, 
Deliijs  adopts  Heath's  reasons  for  believing  these  words  were  addressed  to  Kent, 
and  adds  that  Cordelia,  both  before  and  after  tbem,  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 
'White  :  These  words  most  probably  are  addressed  to  Cordelia;  yet  it  may  be  rea* 
sonabty  wged  that  Cordelia  does  not  go  out,  as  she  would  be  likely  to  do  upon  such 
a  conunand ;  and  that  although  Kent  has  merely  broken  in  with  '  Good,  my  liege,—' 
Lear  is  choleric  and  uoicason^blc  enough  to  hound  him  from  his  presence  upon 
sndisligitt  provocation.  Hossoit;  Perhaps  the  traeexplaiiatkm  is,  diat  Lear  a»> 
ticipatcs  remonstrance  from  Kent,  and,  in  his  excited  mood,  flares  up  at  any  offer  of 
diat  kind.  Wright  :  After  the  king,  in  reply  to  Kent's  interruption,  had  justified  his 
conduct,  be  could  scarcely  order  him  from  his  sight.  [If  any  critic  of  less  weight 
than  Heath  liad  Started  this  question,  I  donbt  if  it  would  have  been  werdiiCBiMdd  ■ 
Ed.] 
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Her  father's  heart  from  her  1— Call  France.  Who  stin?  12% 

Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall  and  Albany, 

With  my  two  daughters'  dowen  digest  the  third. 

Let  pride,  lAidi  she  calls  plainness,  many  her. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 

Ffe-eminence  and  all  the  large  effefb  IJO 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Ourself,  by  mondily  ooufM^ 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights 

By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 

Make  with  you  by  due  turn.   Only  we  shall  retaia 

The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king ;  135 


195.  Jkr/— cur  AoNflr.]  OoO.  htrg 
iaB¥anee,Q,T(+.  her,  cattFOaM 
4m».   CaU Frame;  Cap. 
I9&  Bmrgimdy.—'']Tbit6b.  Aw^pMt- 

1^1  Rowe,  Pope.    Burgundy,  QqFf. 

££xUanAtt.Cap.  ExitEdmand. 
Oi9b«0Bj.(lf&).* 

127.  dttughterf     dattfers]  Warb. 
DaugJUers  Dawra  F^F^Fj.  daughters 
^ower  Q({.    DamgJ^erXf  Dcwres 
daughien  4mm  Bowc^  ?qp«^  Theobk 
Han. 

thil  Ff +  ,Bos.  KntpColLDcL 
DyceUWb^Sch.  i:AuQq«keet 
129.  wUkl  m  Qq. 

^^'iMflriMMf]  JtM»  ff^imlf 


mmc€  QqFf  > ,  Cic^  SiMev;  Be. 

134.  turn\ F^F^.Rowe,ynt,Pel.Scifct 
tmmt¥^^  /HnMfQqetcet 

Knt.  Del.  Sch.  Om.  BDpe+.  tW  Ctf, 

wJliU  Qq  et  cet, 
>35i  >36*  ^  name^mt^  Tte  fint 

line  ends  /way,  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap, 

135.  name  aHd..Jnttg ;..Mf  the  rtii\ 
name;  but,.Mng,  offiett  Theob.  (Niche 
Ob's  LU,  mt,  ii,  369)  CM^  (witb- 
dnwn). 

and  atr\  Om.  Cap. 
addition^  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Steer.  Suf. 
KUy,  Sdu   additions  Qq  et  ceC 


135.  Who  stirs  ?J  Dkucs  ioteiprets  this  as  a  threat,  to  terrify  into  silence  any 
diaaee  agtoMum  m  die  part  of  die  bjrtfaadei*.  Mobkuti  The  comden  teem 
mriUiDg  to  obey  s  command  so  reckless.  [May  it  not  be  that  the  circle  of  cour- 
tiers are  so  borror  struck  at  Lear's  outburst  of  fur}',  and  at  Cordelia's  sudden  and 
impcndiog  doom,  that  ihcy  stand  motionless  and  forget  to  move  ?  This  is  one  of 
ShikcqiesKFlB  toadies,  Kke  old  Oapnlefi  calHi^JidicI  *yo«  VtSkm^natf  to  be  ia^ 
terpreted  by  reading  between  the  lines, — En.] 

12S.  marry]  DsuQSx  That  is,  provide  a  husband  f(»  her. 

129, 138.  W.  W.  Vumtt  It  it  spparent  disl  Lear  mnA  Icog  ham  pet  die  dsi. 
cerest  aflectioQ  to  the  sorest  trials,  and  tasked  the  endoraace  eren  of  sordid  self* 
interest,  and  now  he  manifests  undiminished  appetite  for  the  coarser  luxury  of  sway 
at  the  very  moment  he  releases  unwilling  purveyors  from  their  bondage.  The  re< 
scned  tndttof  one  Inndied  Icoi^ils,  and  die  slteniate  Tirits  ke  prapoiei,  prave  dnk 
in  a  most  important  respect  he  contempLites  no  nbdication  at  all,  but  expects  to  ob- 
tain  still,  on  the  strength  of  obligation,  more  than  all  he  had  exacted  so  galliogly  by 
dw  fime  of  Ms  icgsl  power  and  dignity. 

ijck  effects]  Weight:  Used,  apparently,  of  the  eotwaid  attribetci  of  nfal^'* 
eveijdiing  diat  foUows  in  its  tndn.  See     if,  i|6i. 


22  ^  KING  LEAR  [Acri.«:.L 

Tbe  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest;  136 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours ;  which  to  confimi. 
This  coronet  part  between  you. 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  hoamn'd  as  my  king, 

Loved  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd,  140 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers,— 
Lear.   The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shait 
Kent.   Let  it  &11  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart  I  Be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.  What  wouldst  thou  do,  old  man?  145 

136.  7)i«  mm/]  SqwritiB  line.  Steer.  141.  As  my  great]  At  my  F,F  1*^. 

Bos.  Knt,  Djrce.  And  as  my  Rowe,  Pop«,  Theob.  Han. 

m/]  Om.  Pope,  Theoli,  Wifb.  CoU.  (MS.). 

Ham.  tuui  tht  rest  Cm^  [offsn  it,  (a  prayers, — ]  /nry^^Rowe +• 

stage  dire^on)  Anon.*  praytn.  Q.FjF^-  praters.  Q,F,F,. 

138.  hdmm£\  idrnbd          Gl0k+»  142-  drawn]  drawen  Q,. 

VLdb.  i43->53'  Ltt  U.....hollowHess]  Line* 

[Giving  tlM  efOm.  Fop«4-.  winiktrt..JUart,...mad,...diUy...i«tBii, 

[in  AAion  of  pWVaMiaf  Un.       foHyy.,.,.eon/idtraiioH  lifi^.,Ji^ftt 

Cap.  £c.  /wmd.„JhonffU)neT^<\. 

139.  my  king]  aJtmgF^,Royite,  Pope.  I45.  mad]  man  Q,. 

140.  master]  maimer  Q,.  iMMfA^k^^  9lf0tliit^^f  ^F^^P^f^^ 

follonfd]  followed  <:i<\.  Qq. 

133.  sballj  Wright  :  Here  used  in  the  ordinary  future  sense;  as  if  it  had  been 
preceded  bjr '  we,*  with  pcrbape  tontWiig  of  fbe  idea  of  fixed  intendoD. 

135.  addition]  Esteraal  otaenHMKC  See  n»ii*sa|i<SMf.^iii,to6}  III,  1,99; 

Ham.  I,  iv,  20. 

136.  of  the  rest]  Warburton  reads  '  of  tb'  Hest,'  because  Hat  is  aa  old  word 
for  Mfd  coouDand.  Hiath  propoMd  to  nbstitiite  inierett,  wliidi  will  ^gnify  tiM 
legal  right  and  property.  JenneNS  :  It  is  most  likely  Sh.  wrote  all  t/te  rest,  JOHIU 
SON :  The  phrase  means,  I  suppose,  the  execution  of  all  the  other  business. 

138.  coronet]  Dtuos  drinks  dtst  Ais  does  not  refer  to  Leaf's  oiwn  crown,  duit 
is  aiBong  the  tilings  which  he  retains,  but  he  delivers  to  his  sons-iii>law,  who  remain 
dukes  after  as  well  as  before  this  transaction,  a  smaller  ducal  crown.  Elsewhere 
Sh.  accurately  distinguishes  between  a  crown  and  a  torcnet,  see  Temp.  I,  ii,  114; 
Mm.  Vt  H,  Omt.  ta  Wmort  drinks  tkot  diere  cib  be  ao  sndi  diuinctioo  heni 
while  Schmidt  agrees  with  Dclius. 

143.  fork]  Wmoht:  Ascham  says,  in  his  ToxephUtu  (p.  135*  Arber),  that 
Pollux  describes  two  kinds  of  srrow.beid>  t  *  Tbe  one  be  caUelb  hipuMtt  desciybyngo 
it  tboSfbsayng  two  poyntcs  or  barbcs,  lookyng  backewarde  to  the  stele  and  the 
fethers,  which  surely  we  call  in  EngUshe  a  brode  arrowe  head  or  aswalowe  layle. 
The  other  he  calleth  y>uxkt  hauyng  .ii.  poyntcs  stretchyng  forwarde,  and  this  Eng- 
lyib  ncn  do  call  a  forkdiead.* 

145-  What]  CAtSLLt  Tbis  is  ^oke  oa  seeing  bis  master  put  bis  band  to  hii 
sword. 
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Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak,  146 
When  power  to  flatteiy  bows?   To  plainness  honour's 
bounds 

Wben  majesty'  falls  to  folly*  Reserve  tb/  states 


147.  When  botaid^  Johns.  1>*o 

lines,  Ff,  Rowe.  WheH...k(>Hourf  MS 
line,  Pope,  Thcob.  Han.  Warb. 

k<m<mi^i\  honours  AnMMT 
it  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

147-149.  Lines  end  honour, ..falh^ 
Altk  Pope,  Thcob,  Han.  Warb. 

148.  fcUU  to  follyl  Ff.  {Jail  F,)  Rowe, 


Jofans.  Jen.  Knt,  DeL  Dyce,  Sch.  H 
folfy  falls  Pope,  Theob.  Ham.  Warb 
Jloops  to  folly  Qq  et  ccL 

148./^///.]  JohM.  >M^/  XaMk 

Reserve  thy  state}  Ff +,  Knt, 
DeL  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Sch.  JBrnajft  Agf 

doome  Qq  et  cct. 


147*  A  trioMMr  eoapkt,  «e«  Abbovt,  S  S<»* 
148.  tnajestj]  A  dissyllable.  See  I,  i,  9a 

148.  Reserve  thy  state]  JOHNSON  1 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  Reverse  thy  doom 
was  Shakespeare's  fiat  readiiig,  as  more  apposite  to  the  present  occasion,  and  that  be 
clmmwl  ll  alteumJi  to  'Itwww  Oiy  ittlw/  wUdioondncctnon  tottcpvopcit  of 
the  action.  DeUOI  defends  the  Ff,  because  Lear's  surrender  of  bis  royalty  pcOMd 
•Bbscqaeotlj  mnt  fktal  to  him  thaa  the  unjust  doom  prononsced  oa  Caiddift, 
IVtaim  anaot  rvgaA.  the  text  of  tbeFf  as  other  than' aaaoeideotslvariatioo,  be* 
CUM  Ximt  makes  00  attenqjt  to  indoce  Lear  to  abandon  lus  design  of  dividing  fait 
Idngdom  and  abdicating  his  throne;  he  simply  pleads  for  Cordelia.  Between  re- 
mm*  and  "  reserve,"  the  difference  is  only  the  transposition  of  two  letters;  and  that 
diange  cace  made  by  acdtotf,  the  ether  would  aafcunll^fcllo^rfayderigB.*  bJK 
6*  Qu.  Sth  Ser.  v,  444,  W.  A.  B.  COOUDGK  argues  against  interpreting  *  doOBl' ll^ 
4utm/  £whicb  I  think  no  one  bat  the  critic  himself  ever  did  so  interpret.  KcBt  b 
Mcb  *  noble  UShw,  ihat  wo  who  faww  CmiiXbf*  tratUUnm  oad  benertjr,  and 
bam  heard  her  words  spekea  aside,  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  here  pleading  bet 
CUHk  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  too  hasty.  Kent  is  pleading  not  for  Cordelia,  but 
ibr  Z^ear  himself;  be  has  not  as  yet  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  Cordelia.  When 
Lev  dHOUoes  her,  Kent,  who  sees  that  Livil  crashing  the  oo^  dMHwe  of  Jbtore 
lia|lfincss,  starts  forward  with '  Good  my  liege ;'  but  before  he  can  utter  another  WOfd 
Zmt  istennpts  him,  and  interprets  his  exclamation  as  an  intercession  for  CoriMh; 
and  ve  All  lalo  fhe  eeme  oner,  eo  dnt  wbea  Seat  speaks  Sfafak  we  keep  op  the 
teme  iDosion,  whereas  all  that  he  now  says  breathes  devotion  to  the  king,  and  to  no 
one  else.  The  folly  to  which  majesty  falls  is  not  the  casting  off  of  a  daughter, — that 
b  no  more  foolish  in  a  king  than  in  a  subject,— but  it  is  the  surrendering  of  rerenuct 
«f  Bwqr,  and  of  the  mm  itself^  tblt  is  Udeons  rashness,  this  is  power  bowing  to 
flattery.  Hence,  Kent  entreats  Lear  *  to  reserve  his  state.'  And  to  show  still  more 
conclusively  that  Lear,  and  not  Cordelia,  is  chiefly  in  his  thoughts,  in  his  very  next 
speedibe  says  that  the  mothre  for  whidi  be  now  risks  hit  life  b  the  safety  of  tfie 
king.  Furthermore,  when  Lear  has  been  turned  out  of  doors  and  his  daughters 
have  usurped  all  his  powers,  Gloucester  (III,  iv,  1 56)  says,  •  Ah  that  good  Kent  1  He 
eaid  it  would  be  thus,'  which  cannot  well  refer  to  any  other  passage  than  the  present. 
'Uoieorer,  had  Kent  been  so  devoted  to  Cordelia  as  to  suffer  banishmeot  for  her 
Mk^Mnld  bo  not  ba««  fiaUowod  bcr  toFianoo  latber  than CaUowed  eta tenram 
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And  in  thy  best  consideration  check 

This  hideous  rashness.    Answer  my  life  my  judgement  150 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least  \ 
Nor  are  those  emptywhearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness. 

Liar,  Kent,  on  fhy  life,  no  more  I 

Kent  VLy  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies,  nor  fear  to  lose  15$ 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.   See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye, 

Lear,  Now,  by  Apollo,— 

KtHi,  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 


149.  An<f...(6nsideratioH']  with  biUir 
Jii4pHiHt  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han.  Warb. 

150.  «mswtr....judgtmtnt'\vnthmyHft 
J  annvtr  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 

152.  153.  tound  Reverbi\  founds  Rt' 
turbt  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing.  Ktl/,  Sch. 

153.  ihyKfi\  my^Yff 

1 54.  as  a\  as  F,. 

155.  Mm^]/>iyQq,Pope,nieob.H«n. 
Wubw  Cap.  Cam.  Wr. 

«iumitt\foa  Fbpci,  Tlwobw  Han. 


Warb. 

155.  nor\nereY^,.   n^reV^  WVr 
Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  Sta.  Sch. 

fear  to]  fear* d  to  Ed.  conj, 

156.  tMtmoti»t\m«ti9t¥(,Kam9tl6iA, 
Scb. 

159, 160^  Knt  Om 
line,  Qq. 

159.  Ap^r-'\A/f»li0tQ^.  ApUh^ 
Apdk^F,.  AiMxVJfJff 


hbgnitpitroa  wlumlielMddMN^enlaUspnqfcn?  II  need  waredjr  be  added 

that  *  reserve  thy  state '  means  •  retain  thy  royal  dignity  and  power.* — Ed.] 

150.  Answer]  Johnson  :  That  is.  Let  my  life  be  answerable  for  my  judgement, 

cr  I  will  stake  my  life  on  my  opinion.  [For  other  instances  of  the  suhjoncthre  used 

cptativcily  or  imperatively,  see  Abbott,  $364;  also  see  Afaei.  V,  vi,  7.] 
IS3-  Reverbs]  Steevens  :  Pcrbapi »  wocd  <tf  Shakeqwaie*!  own  making,  meea> 

ing  the  same  as  rntrbtratti. 

154.  pawn]  SntviMSt  That  b,  a  pUdgt.  C*mt,  Ibllowed  b]r  Hmunr, 
strangely  thinks  that  this  refers  to  the  pawn  in  a  game  of  chen> 

155.  wage]  Dyce  {Class.)'.  That  is,  to  stake  in  wager. 

158.  blank]  Johnson  i  The  *  blank'  is  the  white  or  exact  mark  at  whidi  the 
anrow  is  shot.  '  See  better,*  says  Kent, '  and  keep  me  alwajt  in  your  view.' 

159.  Apollo]  Malone:  Bladud,  Lear's  father,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon. 
mouth,  attempting  to  fly,  fell  on  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  was  killed.  This  cir« 
cuBstaace  oar  anthor  mnst  hare  noticed,  both  in  HoUnshed's  CkromieU  and  Tht 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  Steevens  :  Arc  we  to  understand,  from  this  circura* 
stance,  that  the  son  swears  by  Apollo,  because  the  father  broke  his  neck  on  the 
temple  of  that  deity  ?  Malone  :  We  are  to  understand  that  Sh.  learned  from  hence 
ttat  Apollo  was  worshipped  by  oar  Britisb  aaceiton,  which  wQl  obviate  Dr.  John* 
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Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 


Lear. 
Alb. 


^  >Dear  sir,  finbear. 


O  vassal  !  miscreant  1 


Kait  Kaitiiypiiyaidaii,aiiddiyleebestoir 
Upon  tlie  find  diseaae;  Revoke  dqrgBk; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  (rom  mjr  tbrool^ 
III  tell  thee  thou  dost  cviL 

Lear.  Hear  me^  recreaatl 

On  thine  allegiance,  hear  me  I 

That  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow. 


as 


i6o 


l6$ 


xwea^sf\  rueareji  Q,. 
O  vasuUi  mismatUf}  VaffaU^ 
f.Qq.  0,va$ialtrtenmHOtXL 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Rowe.  la  A^oa  of  dntwii^  his  Sword. 
Cm?- 

161.  AtbuGaa.  JDmr  dttfifUof^ 

Om.  Q(}. 

162.  XUt]  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Sto.  Sch.  Doe, 
laU  et  cet.  Reading  ZT^  as  a  aepa* 
nto  liofl^  Steer.  '93.  Bos.  GoO.  M. 

Sfajg.  Dyce,  Wh.  KUy,  Glo.  + . 

163-165.  KiU.....MfU.'\  Lines  end» 


162.  thyfee'\  Ff +,J(a 

163.  V^mM\  CfmtfyCap. 

thygi/qY^   thyguiftY^  th* 
VJF^  Rowe.  <fy  domt  Qi]*  Pope 

165,  166.  Hear....mef\  As  In  Cap. 
One  Use,  Q^F^  Row^  Jen.  DeL  Sing. 


165.  rtcrtttnf\  Om.  Qq. 

166.  0»  tky...m»f\  Om.  Pope 
<Um]  /4/  Qq»  Cam. 

167.  7>la/]  Fr»Ro»«^Xllt.\ni.8db 

•Mr]  MM 


tOB*^  ebjeclloot  is  •  MibMqwBt  nole^  lo  ijliiAttffiff*^  m^iriw^  Lew  toD ; 

160.  swear'st]  Abbott  (§  200) :  The  preposition  is  omitted  after  some  verbs 
which  can  easily  be  regarded  as  transitive.  Sec  ai&o  '  unile  you  my  speeches,'  II, 
li,  77*  Wmohts  Sh*  bvopuiB^  mm  Am  vcd>  fat  %  tnuuitive  mms  triMB  it  Ins  ft 
person  for  its  object,  as  In  Jul.  Ozs.  VL,  1, 199;  bot  ia  the  MBtt  «f  ■JpeaWng  l0« 
deity  bj  an  oath,  it  b  not  oonunon. 

i6a  nitenant]  X)iuin  Mjilfait  Kent  bn'oliereuit*  in  legud  to  Apollo  and 
the  gods,  whom  he  has  contemptuously  termed  *tby  gods and  that  recreant,  of  tha 
Qq,  he  is  in  regard  to  Lear.  But,  as  ScHMnyr  MgrSi  Sb.  OSet  'BUMrcaat'  Miyfite* 
qnently  in  the  sense  of  moral  worthlessness. 

164.  cianoar]  Waucr  bM  a  sectioa  {OH.  I,  ij6)  devoted  to  flie  awmlogef 
this  word,  which  he  seems  to  think  expresses  an  idea  of  wailing  or  lamentation. 
The  present  passage  can  with  difficulty  be  said  to  support  this  theory. 

1C7.  That]  To  Wmn,  'Utit '  of  die  FT  seems  mora  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  this  play.  '  Of  old  that  had,  as  it  still  has  among  our  belt  writers,  the  sen.c  of 
for  that,  seeing  that,  assuming^  So,  ScilMiDT  also  says,  that  the  causative  since  of 
the  Qq  is  less  ip  the  tone  of  suppressed  passion  which  characterizes  the  speech,  and 
fcadibgwiimalifslly,lmdiitdlyttaa*fliit*toflia  nainpaiiitt  'taka  dif  Mwaid.' 
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[act  I,  sc.  i. 


Which  we  durst  never  yet,  and  wHli  strain'd  pride 

To  come  betwixt  oujr  sentence  and  our  power, 

Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,  170 

Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world, 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  liated  back 

168.  straiiC d\ftraitd  Qq.  Or...makt  Johns,  conj. 

169.  Sttwixt"]  himtmt  Qfi  Ckp.  Jen.  171.  mad$\  imlif <^,Fope, Wutk  Bot. 

Be.  Gk).-!-,  Mob.  172.  /Vw]  Foure  Qq.  Jen. 

UHteHtt\  JtnttHUt  F,,  Knt  i,  l  J 3.  diseojei]  di/a/len  Ft  ■^■,Cip.Ec 

DA.  i.  Km.  Del.  Dyce  i,  Wh. 

171.  Our.  .mu(/f]  A^or...maif  Uemh.  174.  J«-rM] y?jr/ F,F,Fj.  ^^Qq. 

169.  power]  Edwakds  :  That  is,  our  power  to  execute  it 

ITa  VflMOKT:  This  line  gives  the  key  to  Lcai't  kuty  Mid  impetuous  charftCter. 

170.  nor . . .  nor]  Wright  :  For  ncilher  ,  .  . «  nor,'  compare  0th.  Ill,  iv,  1 16, 117. 

171.  made  good,]  Johnson  1  'As  thou  hast  come  with  unreasoiuible  pride  be* 
twMn  fbe  tmhmet  which  I  IumI  puwd,  and  IIm  ptmtr  hf  iriildi  I  thall  CMCole  It, 
take  tfy  rcivard  in  another  sentence  which  shall  makt  good,  shall  establish,  shall 
IMintaln,  that  ^ower,*  Mr.  Da  vies  thinks,  that '  our  potency  made  good,'  relates  only 
to  turf  late.  Which  our  nature  cannot  bear,  nor  our  plate,  without  departure  from 
the  poitney  of  that  place.  This  is  easy  and  clear.  Lear,  who  is  characterised 
as  hot,  heady,  and  violent,  is,  with  very  just  observation  of  life,  made  to  entangle 
himself  with  vows,  upon  any  sudden  provocation  to  vow  revenge,  and  then  to  plead 
the  oU^Mlon  of  n  vow  In  defence  of  taiplacabQIty.  SmvBNSt  In  ay oplden, 
*nade'  is  right.  Lear  had  just  delegated  his  power  to  Albany  and  Cornwall,  con* 
tenting  himself  with  only  the  name  and  all  the  additions  of  a  king.  He  could,  there* 
fore,  have  no  power  to  iniUct  on  Rent  the  punishment  which  he  thought  he  deserved. 
*Oar  potency  made  good '  seems  to  me  only  this :  They  to  whom  I  have  yielded  my 
power  and  authority,  yielding  me  the  ability  to  dispense  it  in  this  instance,  take  thy 
nwird.  Malone:  The  meaning,  I  think  is:  As  a  proof  that  I  am  not  a  mero 
Uucatener,  Oial  I  hare  power  u  well  as  will  to  ponkb,  take  the  doe  reward  of  thy 
demerits;  hear  thy  sentence.  The  words  'our  potency  mntie  good'  are  in  the 
solttte  case.  Wright  :  Lear  still  speaks  as  king,  although  be  bad  announced  bis 
intention  «f  abdicating.  It  Is  difficult,  therefore,  to  undentaad  why  Steerent  shoald 
have  stunUed  at  this  passage.  The  reading  of  ^  can  only  mean  '  make  good  or 
establish  our  power  by  taking  thy  punishment  as  an  acknowledgement  of  it.'  Mo- 
BEKLY:  Sh.  ingeniously  makes  Lear  forget  that  be  is  giving  up  his  power  on  that 
iFCiy  day,  and  pronomiee  n  sentence  va  Kent  to  take  effect  <n  ten  daySi 

173.  diseases]  MM  ONr:  The  alteration  of  the  Ff  was  made  by  the  printer  in 
consequence  of  his  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  '  Diseases,'  in 
old  language,  meant  Ae  slighter  kumnmiemett,  trmMet^  or  eKOmm  tf  tkt  wHtt. 
The  provision  that  Kent  could  make  in  five  days  might,  in  SOme  measure,  guard  him 
against  the  '  diseases '  of  the  world,  but  conid  not  shield  bim  f(Om  its  Htmttm,  ^S«e 
note  in  Mad.  V,  iii,  31. — £0.3 
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Upon  our  kingdom.  If  on  the  tenth  day  Mowing  175 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death.  Awayl  By  Jupito; 

This  shall  not  be  revoked. 

Kent.    Fare  thee  well,  king ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt  appear^ 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here.—  18O 
^  The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  tliee,  maid. 
That  justly  think'st  and  hast  most  rightly  said  l~ 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve. 
That  good  efle£b  may  spring  from  words  of  lovc^ 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ;  185 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  countiy  new.  \ExU, 


175.  «f»]  Om.  F,F,F^+. 

177.  death.  Away  I  By^  JohM. 
dtath  :  away.  By  Pope,  death,  mh^V 
hy  Qq.   death,  awdy.   By  Ft. 

>77»  178.  By.... revoked]  One  line.Q,. 

179.  Fan\  Why  /art  Qq»  Jco.  Ec. 
Vtr. 

litk  thus\Jlnce  thus  Q,,  Jen.  Ec. 
St«ev.  Vsr.  CoU.  i,  Dd.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktljr. 

180.  F^eed»m\  Pritmdthip  Qq,  Jen. 


181.  [To- Cordelia,  Haa. 

dtar  shelter]  proie/HoM  Qq. 
thee,  fMlVJ  thee  maid  FJPJP^ 
OemaiAQ^  ihemaidQ^ 

182.  right^^-AffiF 
Of],  Jen. 

hast]  hath  Q,. 

183.  £To  Gon.  and  Reguu  Han. 
year  large  speeches']  yeett  targe 

^eechers.  Cap. 


175.  tenth]  CoLun  (ed.  3)  adoptt  the  (MS.)  cmendadon  ofjwwrtl,  bat  i 
to  the  old  text  in  his  ed.  3,  presumably  for  metrical  reasons.  Daniei.  (Ntftet,  &c., 
p.  76):  Read  s^$tth ;  the  aense  of  the  passage  reqnires  this  altentioo.  If  we  aay 
coDtnct  *  serennights  *  to  s^tmights,  why  not « sevcndl'  to  tfnAf 

177.  Japiter]  Johnson  :  Sb.  adtct  bh  Lear  too  modi  «  mjtbolq^;  be  bad 
«  Hecate '  and  •  Apollo '  before. 

BOCXNILL  (pb  176) :  Lear's  treatment  of  Kent ;  his  ready  threat  in  reply  to  Kent's 
dcfeicBlial  bdidms J  bia  panioaata  Intafnptlooa  and  f^praaebeai  Us  attSB|Med 

lence,  checkad  by  Albany  and  Cornwall ;  and,  finally,  the  cruel  sentenwof  banish- 
ment, cnid^  «9ceS8«d,—«U  these  are  the  acu  of  aoun  in  wbom pankm has  be? 


179.  Fare  thee]  For  imtaaoai  «f  dM       be  o^iMmle  iwow,  cnMbty  ol 

•thee'  for  Ihcu,  see  Abbott,  5 

179.  sithj  Here,  as  in  Nam,  II,  ii,  6,  the  Ff  and  Qq  differ  in  the  use  of '  stth '  and 
*^tnct/  abowbv,  as  CLAtmDOit  points  oat,  that  Sh.  did  not  BnUiacmly  observe 
^Krtfaution  laid  down  by  Maksh.   See  notes  on  the  passage  in  //am. 

Itou  Freedom]  Jknhcns:  *  Friendship,'  of  the  Qq,  seems  more  properly  opposed 
to  *baoWiip<Bt;f  tot  wbst  is  'baddunent'  bvl  befaig  driven  nnf  fion  our 
Spends  and  coimtrymen? 

183.  CVPKLL  aflBrms  that  his  *  emendation  will  not  appear  an  unfit  one  to  stich  aa 
Burk  the  iU-constmctfam  of  the  line,  and  it's  ill  oonnectioa  with  the  line  that  comes 
ate,  bi  tihdr  old  reaidliifi' 
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Kmriik.  Re  enter  GLOUCESTER,  -jiith  France,  Burgundy,  and  Attcndanu. 

Gloxt.    Here's  France  and  Burgundy;  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.    My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter;  what,  in  the  least. 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  «i&  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love? 

Bur,  Host  royal  majesty; 

I  crave  no  more  than  hatfa  your  highness  ofler^d, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear,  Right  noble  Burgundy, 


18/ 


190 


Floarnh.]  Om.  QqF.FjF,. 

Re-enter...]  Cap.   Enter  France  and 
Burgundie  with  Gloiler.  Qq  (Burgundy 
GlocattfQJ.  Enter  Glofler  with 
niBoe^and  Burgundy  Attendants.  Fr  + . 

187.  SCENEiu.  Tope.Han.  Johns. Jen. 
Clou.]  Glow  or  (Hoit  Qq.  Cor. 

Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

188-192.  il^.../oof/]FoarUnes,cnd> 
•Ji%you,...daughler,..^Jinii,Jbmtt<^ 

188.  lord^  L. 

Q,. 

189.  toward}  Ff+,  Jen.  Knt,  Coll. 
Del.  Dyoe  i,  Sttu  Wh.  Ktly,  Scb. 


Awards  Qq  et  cet. 

189.  this]  a  Qq. 

190.  Hath:]  Have  Pope  <ft  Jen.  Ec 
in  the  least]  at  Ittti  Fope^ 

Thcob.  Han.  Warb. 

192.  Most]  Om.  Qq. 

193-194.  royal...Uss.'\  Two  lines,  dw 
first  ending  what,  Qq. 

193.  hath]  :i//;a/QqFjF^  + 1  Jen.  Kt^, 


offer' d]  offered 
194.  Uts:\  UJe?  QqF.PV  iff  if  Fr 
194-198.  Ri!;kt...f>ieeed,]  Four  lines, 
cnd^  vtt^aiIeHi,.JittU.,^teifJl,  Qq. 


1861.  J<raillON:  He  will  follow  his  old  maxims;  he  will  continue  to  act  npon  the 
tame  principles.  Stkf.vens  quotes:  'St.  George  for  England!  .md  Ireland  now 
adieu.  For  here  Tom  Stukcly  »h.npes  his  course  anew.' — Pcele's  JBattle  0/  AUatar, 
<I7!  *^  Dyoe.  As  Yoo  Lm  It  {Gent,  Maga^  bt,  p.  40*)  eonjeclaico 
tant  for  '  course,'  and  explains  that  Kent  means  that  •  he'll  conform  his  old  body, 
approaching  towards  a  coise,  to  the  customs  of  a  new  eonntry.'  Wright  so  far 
agrees  wifh  dib  mOByinoas  critic  is  to  diiak  diat  there  is  *  evidently  a  play  iotended 
upon  the  words  conise "  and  "  corse." '  [The  antithesis  is  so  marked  between « old • 
and  'new*  that,  to  me,  the  simpler  the  interpretation  the  better:  Kent's  old  age  must 
be  Enishcd  in  a  new  country.  The  jingle  between  '  course'  and  *  corse '  is  certainly 
Shakespearian,  bat  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  called  for  here;  the  ritnatkm  is  not  so 
tragic  that  it  needs  the-  relief  of  afinili^aiid*noraoTer,*loilu(ie  aookm' bti«U> 
nigh  unintelligible. — Eo.] 

187.  Here's]  See  ni,  iii,  17;  Ham,  HI,  iv,  202;  IV,t,Ss  MkA,  II,i!i,  137; 
•ad  AuuoTT.  5  335. 

190.  Hath]  For  instances  of  the  relative  followed  by  a  singalar  Tttbb  flioii^  tne 
Mteoedciu  be  plural,  see  Abbott,  §  247. 
190.  rivall'd]  Scbmiot:  TbeonlyinrtHMaiitSh.  ofitsaieasavttbb 
190.  in  the  least]  \Vrigiit:  .\t  least.   So  '  in  th«  bett*  ibr'akbeit' iaibMlpI, 
%1*   Schmidt  :  Here  alone  in  Sh.  thus  used. 
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When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so;  19$ 

But  now  ha  price  is  M'n.  Sir,  there  she  standk 

If  aught  witfaiii  that  little-seeming  substance^ 

Or  all  of  it;  with  our  diqdeasure  pieced, 

And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace. 

She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer.  200 

Lear.    Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 

Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 

Dower'd  with  our  curse  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath, 

Take  her,  or  leave  her? 
Bm  Pardon  me,  royal  sir; 


195.  dUAM}  ktUT,Y^T^  +  ,  Jen. 

/alFm^/aiUH  QqF,F, 

197.  Httk-ueHdHfl  ColL  ffl,  Wallwr. 

tUfle,  sefmin^.  Cap.  little,  seeming  Steev. 
'78,  £c  Var.  Kat,  Sing.  iiuU  /teming 
QqFT  «teet 

198.  pieeecf]  fkfd  If.  fH^Jt  Q). 

pitr^d  Pope. 

199.  more\  tl/t  Qq. 


SOI.  }m\  Sir  Witt  Q,,  5S^,«A/<^ 

Cap.  Stcev.  Mai.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  (5iilr, 
ia  a  separate  line,  Stcev.  Bos.  Sing.) 

aoj.  Dower'd]  Davff4Y^  Ihm^d 

904,  Ttk*  her,"]  TaJteletme,  F.F,. 

Merf}  Rowe.   Aer.  QqFf. 
S04,aos.  Pardon..xoHdUioHs.'\  Tbe 
Snt  line  ends  at  vp,  Qq. 
904.  me]  Om.  Pope-f . 


195.  to]  CAmXt  Speaking  indefinitely,  as  one  unwilling  to  ny  bow  mnch  she 
was  dor  to  Um;  indgiving '  so '  the  force  of  — so  and  so,  or  at  such  and  such  price, 
as  men  sometimes  express  themselves.  EcCLE-';,  Malone,  and  Moeerly  think  that 
it  means  '  worthy  of  that  high  dowry,'  in  which  opinion  the  present  Editor  agrees, 
bat  Wrioht  diialcs  that  it  neiu  dmplf  dear. 

197.  seeming]  Johnson:  BeaotifiiL  Stee\tns:  Specious.  Wright:  That 
substance  which  if  bat  little  in  iqppearaBoe.  Mobully:  Her  natwe  that  seems  so 
slight  and  shallonr.  Lear  speaks  in  die  next  line  of  Iter  *faifirmities,'  her  want  of 
established  principle  as  compared  with  her  decided  and  outspoken  sisters.  Schmidt 
thinks  that  all  these  definitions  fail  to  take  into  account  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word 
'substance,'  whereby  he  commonly  expresses  reality  in  opposition  to  tkadow;  'seem- 
h»g  snbstanee'  neans,tihei«fiBre,  sonetfiiaf  whidi  prcleads  tobe  Aat  vUdiit  to  sot 
Pcrhnp';,  he  adds,  'seeming'  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gerund,  and  'seeming  ttbltBliee' 
may  ihcn  mean  a  creature  whose  reality  is  mere  show  or  seeming. 

19S.  pieced]  WuaHTt  SeeIII,vi,fl; 

199.  ttke]  Sec  Jim,  U.il,8a 

aoi.  owes]  Owns. 

aoj.  ■tranger'd]  See  Abbott,  §  294,  for  a  list  of  over  thirty  passive  verbs, 
fonaed  fran  aiiyeetfwes  and  nooai^  fiimd  moatijr  in  the  paitidplet  io  Lear  are  dhe 

folfcwingi  «ftilh'd,'  II,  t,  70;  'window'd,'  III,  iv,  31 ;  'H-  childed  as  I  fathei'V 
III,  vi,  108;  « flighted/  IV,  t,  ij;  «tbe  death-practised  duke,'  IV,  vi,  275. 
3* 
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SleSioa  unte  not  op  k  audi  coaditiong.  20$ 
J^Mn  Then  leave  her,  sir;  for,  b>r  the  power  that  made 

I  tell  3rou  all  her  wealth.— [72»/9»wr]  For  you,  great  Ung; 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate ;  therefore  beseech  you 
T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way  StO 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed 
Almost  t' acknowledge  hers. 
Fraitet,  Thb  is  most  strange^ 


005.  up  Ml]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  SdL  9T»-ai8.  nit»...jdegret\  flb  ]bc% 

tfX  Qq  et  cet.  CTiiiingniraj....prai/e^, 

aaj,  [To  Fnnce]  Pope.  Om.  QtlFf.  /iam$r,..,digntt  QH" 
Mm.  — rrtlrr]  wtrtky  Topt-^, 


205.  makes  not  up]  Johnson  :  To  make  ap,  in  familiar  language,  is  neotnllj* 
to  com* /orward,  to  mutJte  adtfomees,  which  I  think  is  meant  here.  IifAIX)NBi  Elao> 
tioo  OCHDCS  not  to  •  dedsioo.  Knight  :  The  ciciee  of  Burgundy  refuses  to  eome  to 
a  decnion,  in  such  dicamilances,  or  en  such  terms.  MASON  thinks  that '  np'  and 
*on '  should  b«  read  as  one  word,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  evident.  But  Wright's 
note  is  conclusive :  '  Election  makes  not  its  choice,  comes  to  no  decision,  resolves 
ttflt  W«ttiniqr"tonalwvi»Mi^iiind,''«iiddie|ibrwetebeie 
in  the  same  sense.' 

905.  in  such  conditions]  Schmidt  (Zur  Textkritik,  &c.,  j>.  14) :  If  <  condi« 
tioDS'  bo  htt*  IdkMi  la  id  orffinuy  lense,  it  requires,  even  according  to  ShdM- 
speare's  own  mode  of  speaking,  on  before  it,  instead  of  'in;'  but  it  is  not*ooBdi< 
tioDS'  that  are  spoken  of  in  what  precedes:  'Will  you,  with  those  fnfirmities  she 
owes.  Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  bate,  Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd 
with  onr  dflfb/  te.  It  b  qnaHtiet  dial  aie  bcre  enameraled,  and  It  is  la  just  this 

sense  of  qualify  that  Shakespeare  very  often  uses  '  condition.'  Meas.  for  Mku»%\t 
54 :  *  our  ha&te  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition  that  it  jirefers  itself/  9b6»  Mtr, 
tf  Vm.  V,  i,  74t  *nnbandted  oolls,  fetdiing  nad  booads . . .  wUdh  is  (bo  bot  eon- 
dition  of  their  blood.'  Htn.  V:  IV,  i,  10&:  *all  his  senses  have  but  human  condi- 
tions.' Muck  Ado,  III,  ii,  68:  'one  that  knows  him,  and  his  ill  conditions,*  &c. 
That  the  word  in  this  sense  may  also  have  the  preposition  in  before  it  can  be  shown 
by  abnadantcxasqites.  if/']teZilrdir,I,l^47<'Iknowyonanaif ddestbrotbert 
and  in  the  pentlc  condition  of  LlofKl  you  should  soWw aw.'  ^ft!l.//>I2,IU,to7t 
*  in  conditions  of  the  worst  degree,  in  gross  rebdiioa/  fte. 

ao8, 109.  rach . . .  To]  For  instances  of  die  oodsslon  oT  m  after  nukt^^wm 
AaacrtT,  §  281,  and  line  216. 

209.  beacecb]  For  inHancw  of  tbe  omission  of  tlie  nominative  see  AnOTT* 
S401. 

aia  avnt]  Schmidt:  Not  chewbere  In  Sb.  as  a  Terb. 

210,  :;i5.  more  worthier . . .  MostbMt]  For  inftancfis of  double coB^paratiTCS 

and  superlatives,  see  Alisorr,  §  il« 
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That  she,  who  even  but  now  was  your  best  ob^e^)^ 
The  afgument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age^ 
The  bes^  die  dearest  shotild  in  tbis  trice  of  time 

Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.   Sure,  her  o£kilce 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  afiedUon 


SIS 


£1%.  ske^  wko]  Jk0  WnUw  F,,  Sing. 
Jht,  that  Q,.  Mai.  StecT.  Vtf.  CoU.  Glo. 
•f,  Mob.  JhttkalQ^ 

«n/]Om.F,.  Mif  CblL  (MS.). 
214.  TAe... praise]  Your  praises  mr» 
gumetU  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han.  Warh. 

915.  Tke  tiO,  M]  FT,  Roirc^  Jttam, 
Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Knt,  Sing.  Ylb,  Sdk 
ie^,       Qq  et  cet. 

Ripe,  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  A  fid  dearest. 


torQainc7(MS.). 
817.  folds]  fouls  Qj. 

Iurciffmtt\  tk'  off  met  Pope,  Hui. 
ThatimmH*rtii\  AMWumitrmu 
U  Rowe,  Pope.   As  monsters  U  Han. 

«rj  *r»  Theob.  conj.  (witb* 

y«ur  fore-voucVd]  your  fiff» 
VomeUVU  you /orvctuA/ Q<^  Jta, 


atj.  best]  GOLUBR  (ed.  3):  The  oampoaitor  [iaitaid  of  Uu^\  CMf^  *bat* 

from  the  next  line  but  one. 

213.  object]  Schmidt  (Zwr  TtxtMritii,  Slc^  p.  14) :  Sh.  ues  this  word,  without 
an  adjective,  in  an  expanded  sense,  equivalent  to  that  wbidi  one  has  always  in  his 
eye,  or  seeks  oat  with  his  eye,  the  delight  of  his  eye.    Thus,  V.  and  A.^  1551 

*  The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away,'  &c. ;  lb.,  822 :  •  So  did  the  merciless  and 
pitchy  eight  Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight;'  Mid.  N,  D,  IV,  i,  174: 
•(he  «ib}ect  and  the  pleasare  of  nioe  eye b  only  Hdeno}*  QnM#.  Vyir,  551  *fi1d^ 
ful  object  be  In  eye  of  Imogen.'    Where  Timon,  IV,  iii,  122,  tells  Alcibiades  to 

*  swear  against  objects,'  he  means  •  pour  out  curses,  when  whatever  tonches  the  heart 
of  man  preMati  tedf  to  the  eye.'  The  inteipotaled  'best,*  in  (he  present  passage, 
wUlc  St  auke*  the  pkiase  more  generally  understood,  weakens  iosteads  of  strengthens 
the  passage.  [The  omission  of  the  adjective  throws  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 

*  ot^ect,'  which  may  be  correct,  but  I  can  find  no  other  similar  accentuation  of  this 
Boon  in  Sh.— Ed.] 

2T9.  monsters  it]  Wright:  That  is,  makes  it  monstrous. 

319,  220.  or  . . .  taint j  JowsON  interprets  thus:  'her  offence  most  be  prodig> 
ious,  or  you  must  fall  isUo  refrtaek  tor  having  vtmdfi  afftcHM  which  yon  }bA  not 
feel.'  By  changing '  Fall,*  of  Ao  Ff,  into  Fatb,  he  says  the  same  sense  is  produced, 
and  adds  •another  possible  sense.  "Or"  signifies  ^fore ;  the  meaning  of  the  Ff 
may  therefore  be  :  "  Sure  her  crime  must  be  monstrous  befor*  your  affection  can  be 
■fleeted  with  batted.'"  Jnnms,  (he  itardy  champion  of  tim  Qq.  endoilnc  tiie 
whole  phrase  in  parentheses;,  thu«;  defends  and  interprets  their  text :  The  best  way 
to  make  sense  [of  the  Qq  text]  will  be  to  consider  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
eittimenMnt  of  Leai^  love  fram  Cocdelia ;  it  was  the  voadi*d  aifiNtf  ons  of  Ida  Ome 
danghtcfs ;  the  two  eldest  vouch'd  such  affecdon  to  him  as  was  beyond  aU  natore 
and  possibility  to  a  father;  but  Cordelia  vouched  only  such  an  affection  as  was  natural 
and  reasonable  for  a  daughter  to  feel  for  her  father.   Now,  Lear  was  fallen  inta 
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Fallen  into  taunt ;  which  to  bdieve  of  her,  aao 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason^  without  miniitlf^ 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  ghT)  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
111  dot  befim  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known  93$ 


tttk  Mtn\  Fabu  Q,Q^  FaO  FT* 
Steer.  Ec  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Sta. 

Hin. 

220,  ttu  tfh»,uMmii\  Om  Bm^ 
Hon. 

mtnuU,  Hon. 

'  321.  SAomltf}  Ff-f,  Eg.  KDt»  Dyce^ 


32a.  »$ajittty,1  Mdf/fy.T^ 

222,  aaij.  1  yttJ^fffir\  Ont  BM^ 
Han. 

323.  {Iffor\  llMbbb  I/i/orVo^, 
Johns,  Jea.  MopnealbMii^Q^  (if 
to  Han. 

Jf  for]  Seeing'  Cap.  conj. 

223,  224.  /...sp^ai]  One  line,  Han. 

324.  well}  wUI  Ff,  Rowe,  DeL  i,  Sch. 

[ToFhooe.  Jen. 


^  his  judgemeot  WIS  ComqAed,  in  preferring  the  extravagant  and  lying 
pntotnlans  of  Ui  ddot  daiqilitm  to  die  dneeie  and  jttit  oaa  of  liis  youngest. 
And  if  we  jruxunate  a  little,  this  is  tbe  only  second  reason  for  Lear's  rqecting  Corde- 
lia that  can  with  any  probability  be  snpposed  to  be  gnessed  at  by  France ;  for  it  would 
be  Hide  in  France  to  charge  Lear  with  voadiing  the  dearest  affections  to  one  he  did 
not  Teally  love;  and  it  is  abnud  to  tappoio  fbattogrartalovo  dkoold  dunge  lo 
bate,  without  she  had  committed  some  very  great  crime,  and  which  France  could 
Bot  be  brought  to  believe ;  therefore,  this  second  gae»  becomes  the  only  one,  and  tbe 
trneooc^vlst  llMtRegHindGoiMirilbadfligrdicirnperiorait  in  coaxing,  woo  ell 
Lear's  love  from  Cordelia.  Malone  held  to  this  interpretation  until  he  •  recollected 
that  France  had  not  heard  the  extravagant  professions  made  by  Regan  and  GoneriL' 
Then  he  gives  what  seems  to  me  the  true  construction  of  the  passage :  '  Either  her 
offence  must. be  monstrous,  or,  if  she  has  not  committed  any  such  offence,  the  affection 
which  you  always  professed  to  have  for  her  mtut  be  tainted  and  decayed'  [that 
is, '  must  be '  is  to  be  understood  before  *  Fall'n.'  It  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  text 
ortbeFTtnte.  Tbe  liit^lUfale  of  F'lllMWMjibMKbedlqrflirfiRtqfn^ 
•bito,'so  thatev«BiraraiU7'cf  dieVf  to  be  •Oapled.iaUkitdNnld  bepAiled 

tSS.  majesty]  A  dissylUUeb 

323.  If  for]  Abbott,  S  387,  wippoaei  m  el^pA  nfter'  If  *  of  t/  w,and  takes  «for* 
as  equivalent  to  because.  Jenwns  and  EoCLES  suppose  that  it  is  a  broken  speech, 
expressing  the  modest  fear  and  bashful  diffidence  of  Cordelia,  heightened  by  her 
eoneemnnderberpMdile  dreanttaiMes.  ¥»\BiiiMaio»^*ti»}  meninghimitf, 
see  SciniiDT,  Lex.  s.  v. 

225-327.  tbnt ...  step]  JntMENS,  true  to  the  Qq,  and  adopting  their  text  bere^ 
bctBevn  dwtfbii  b  nddfcned  to  Vknee}  fiMa,iridkoatflitking  a  period,  Coiddui 
tnw  i^^dft  to  the  Uo^ 
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It  is  no  vicious  blot,  nor  other  foulness,  226 

226.  nor  <;/>t<>r]  Coll.  (MS),  Sing.  ii.  Sch.  murdtf^mtt^nktliU  mdmt,t» 
mmrdtr  »r        murtktr,  9r  Ff,  Wh.  Caitwright. 

aaA.  aorodwr]  Coluek  {Notts,  &c..  p.  451)1  ihtrder  or  murtker,  of  the  Ff, 
seems  entirely  out  of  place;  Cordelia  could  never  contemplate  that  anybody  would 
suspect  ber  of  murder  as  the  groand  of  her  father's  displeasure;  she  is  referring  to 
•viekm  Mats' and 'fediMM*  in  respect  to  virtBS.  The  copyist  <ir  the  compositor 
misvrrote  or  misread  nor  other  '  murther.'  Blackwood's  Maga.  (Oct.  1853,  p.  464)  i 
France  has  jnst  before  said :  '  Sure  her  oflcace  must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it  *— that  is,  H  can  be  oothing  short  of  some  crime  of  the  deepest  dye, 
and  therefore  '  moider'  doct  IIOl  acCBk  to  be  so  much  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
G>rdelia.  White  pronounces  this  emendation  'only  specious;  for  "vicious  blot" 
is  altogether  too  general  a  term  to  be  put  in  the  alternative  with  "  foulness,"  almost 
m  fenenl,  tad  of  Hke  meeaiBg.  I  do  not  donbt  tlMt  Sb.  wrate  <*iirartlier.'*'  [In 
bis  Skakesptar/s  Scholar,  White  gave  in  his  adherence  to  Collier's  emendation, 
saying  that  *  matther  is  on  easy  and  undeniable  mistake  for  nor  other,'  and  that 
'murder'  has  do  proper  place  in  the  category  of  blemishes  entimenUed  by  Cor* 
delia.]  WAUOtt  {CrU,  iii, 975)1  What  has  murder  to  do  here?  Read  umher. 
MaIjOICB  on  'umber'd  face,'  ffen.  V:  IV,  Clionis :  •  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth 
brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy,  which,  being  mixed  with  water,  produces  such  a  dusky 
yelloireoIoDr  as  die  gleam  «fft«  by  night  g^ves  to  dMcevBtCBanee.  Onr  mdioi'!! 
profession  probably  furnished  him  with  this  epithet}  for,  from  an  old  MS  play,  en« 
titled  The  Telltale,  it  appears  that  umber  was  used  in  the  stage  exhibitions  of  his 
time.  lo  that  piece,  one  of  the  marginal  directions  is :  "  Qe  umbert  her  face." ' 
Dm (td.  s)s  llDdoaibtedly  dte  original  leading  b  n  vciy  OBipidoos  one.  Hau 
UWELL:  Most  readers  will  agree  veith  Dyce.  Bailey  (ii,  89)  proposes  burden, 
because  £HeaYea  save  the  marie  !j  the  '  burden  of  guilt,  the  burden  of  dishonour, 
Ibeboiden  of  somir,  an  an  Shakespearian  ezpresrioos.*  Staukton  t  Collici^s  (MS) 
emendation  is  certunly  a  very  plansible  sabsdtutton.  KstGKTLBY :  How  could  the 
pure  and  gentle  Cordelia  suppose  herself  to  be  suspected  of  murder  ?  which*  more- 
over, accords  not  with  the  other  chaiges  she  enumerates.  I  feel  strongly  pemiaded  that 
8h.*ft  «aid  ««  flsMM^  «Ul^  if  n  fittle  eflaeed,  might  easily  be  taken  for '  murder.' 
KHSfiONt  Murder  WUm  9,  itxvagt  word  to  be  used  here,  and  Collier's  reading  has 
some  claims  to  pcefcfeaoet  but  I  suspect  Cordelia  purposely  uses  murder  out  of  place, 
asaglancetttbehypertK^calabraidl^or  denoondngher  as 'nwretdiiriMn  Na- 
ture is  ashamed  to  acknowledge.*  MOBEKLY :  There  seems  good  reason  for  adopting 
Collier's  reading:  the  gradation  'vicious  blot,  murder,  foulness '  would  not  be  happy. 
Moreover^  from  the  parallel  expression, '  vicious  mole  of  nature,'  in  Ham.  I,  iv,  24, 
«o  eondnde  Oat  in  Ois  line  Gofddia  refers  to  natural  defects,  which  Lear  might 
be  supposed  to  have  just  discovered ;  but  in  the  next  line :  « No  unchaste  action,'  &c. 
to  evil  aaions,  from  ail  suspicions  of  which  she  wishes  to  be  cleared.  £If  ever 
cncndation  bo  neeenaiy,hert  seems  lobe  tlw  occasion.  Kather  tiban  suppose  that 
Cordelia  oodM  be  aocosed  of  murder,  I  would  adopt  WaHcer's  far-fetched  <  umber ' 
or  Keightley's  prosaic  *  misdeed.'  Instead,  we  have  what  is  to  me  an  emendatio 
€trtusima,  restoring  the  rhythm,  according  with  the  dueitu  Kterarum,  and  offering 
no  viclimee  to  Oe  conristenqr  of  Coiddia'k  chanMler.  To  mite's  objection,  wMdi 
Mcm  to  me  Ibe  00^  terioos  oac^  Oat  there  is  not  cuoq^  of  an  ahemative  bets 
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No  unchaste  a£tioi|,  or  disboooni'd  Btep^  237 
(   Tliat  luttfa  deprived  me  of  yoorgiise  and  finroor; 
But  even  for  want  of      for  wbidi  I  am  iklier, 

A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue  330 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  thou£^  not  to  ha^  it 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  .  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom  than  not  t*  have  pleased  me  better. 

t37r  UHciasff]  vndeane  Qq.  231.  Tkixt]  As  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  CblLii» 

diihoncur'd\tluimtcrd  Q,.  dis'  (Hoh4>t  PT^    lAielb,  Hudi. 

ktmoftd  F,.  dijhamomnd  Q,F,F,F^  /ibnv  tuf\  1*9*  mH  Fbpe  -f . 

step^]  stoop  Coll.  itt.  (IIS).  232.  Betttrl  C§t  %^  ^  Mr 


aaS.  [To  Lear.  Jeo.  (nibs.),  Jeo. 

grmetmi^grfae/tAaa^  232, 233.  Attr-JMr.]  Pope.  TIm 

Vt^  /brwn^iktwamlVba^CKf,  lint  line  ends  i«nNb(2frQipbJca.  At 

Ee.  Hndl.  Ma(ifi,  Ff,  Roire. 

7>MFope + Jen. Dfcefi.         233.  tkavtY^  * Ahm  Qq. 

r>V/t<^]  rttk  Qq.  Imv  Fttpft  ^, 
aja  i/i^«aUEl!ii|r]  HxplieQ,The6lx. 

'  blot  *  «ad  •foulness,*  may  there  not  be  opposed  that  Cordelia's  distress  might  make 
her  verige  on  incoherence  ?  As  Moberly  truly  says, '  the  gradation  from  a  vicious  blot 
to  mnrder,  and  then  to  foulness,  is  not  happy.'  This  alone  is  so  nn>Shakespearian  that 
of  itself  it  tronld  taint  the  line.  Mnder  may  have  been  a  mneh  less  hdnotu  crin« 
in  Shakespeare's  days  than  at  present,  and  Lady  Capulet  may  have  thought  to  cheer 
Juliet's  drooping  spirits  with  the  contemplation  of  Romeo's  assassination,  bat  that  it 
conlde*erhnve  been  «f  kit  d^rM  duui  foohiest  demands  n  firitfa  that  immni  witli* 
out  miracle  can  never  plant  in  me.  Can  a  parallel  instance  of  ttitlcUmme  be  found 
in  Sh.?  And  mark  how  admirably  the  lines  are  balaaoedt  'vtciooi  blot  OT  tool* 
nest,  unchaste  action  or  dishonour'd  step.' — Eo.] 

as^.  Bat  •  •  •  tkih«r]  WkiOBTt  The  eonstnictloiibiniMrfeet,  though  the  Mme 
is  clear.  We  should  have  expected  'even  the  want,'  as  Hanmer  reads,  but  Sh.  was 
proUibly  guided  by  what  he  had  written  in  the  line  preceding,  and  mentally  supplied 
<Itm  deprived.'  There i» «n obtcuri^ ebeofferirhicb.*  It «oaU aatmdfy nan 
'for  having  which,'  but  here  it  must  signify  *  for  matiag  which.* 

230.  still]  Constantly.   See  Ham.  I,  i,  122. 

231.  I  have]  MOBS&LT:  Pronounce  '  I've  not.* 

^a.  U ymr HUBf ]  Wkimtrs  The^ia'denoiettibe  emoBiitof  th»lowy  urn 

the  phrases,  't>.e>'  ^Y.zW  amerce  him  in  an  hundred  shekels  of  silver* — Deut.  SlcU^I^} 
'condemned  the  land  iu  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,*  &c. — 2  Chron.  xxxvi,  3$  uA 
the  common  oprewlott « to  itmd  one  in/  for « to  eort.'  The  phrase  may  also  be  es. 
plabed,  'hath  cansed  me  lots  in  respect  of  your  love.' 

232.  Better,  &c.]  Bucknill  (p.  177) :  All  this  is  exaggerated  passion,  perverted 
afTcclion,  weakened  judgement;  all  the  elements,  in  fact,  of  madness,  except  inco. 
hereBce  sad  deloslna.  These  are  added  later,  bat  Uieyaie  not  enatial  to  mad* 
ncss;  and,  ns  we  read  the  play,  the  mind  of  Lear  is,  from  the  firs^ltt  a  Hate  of 
aaual  unsoundness,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  disease. 
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France.    Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke  235 
Hiat  it  intends  to  doN-My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
Wliatsayyoa  totlielady?  Lovers  not  love 
Wlwn  it  is  mingled  ivitli  Kgards  that  stands 
Aloof  from  th'  endre point  Will  jrott  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowiy. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear,  240 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Zmt.  Nothing.  I  have  sworn;  lam  fim. 

Atr.  I  am  aony  tfien  yon  have  so  lost  a  fiitlier  245 
That  yon  must  lose  a  hnsbaad. 

Cor,  Fteace  be  with  Bargandlyl 

Since  diat  respe&  of  fortune  are  his  love. 


934.  hut  Mf  f]  M  mtrt  M  Ms,  Qq» 

Jen.  Var, 

S35-338.  Which..  jtanJs]  TbreeBDO^ 
tuSing  tto^Jjodj^  f..^amds,  Qq. 

tgl,  JUmfi\  Ltm  frQq,  Jea.  Slttv. 
Ec.  Var.  CoIL  Sing.  Ktly. 

il38L  rtfanlt  tiat  standt\  Sch.-  rt- 
fmrAt  that  tUmia  FT,  Roira.  nfptttt 
that Jiandi  Qq.  respect:  that  stand  Mai. 
Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly.  re- 
gards, and  stands  Cap.  rtgards  :  that 
s/andjjta.  regards  that  standVo^ctceX. 

239.  M']  Ff,  Rowe+,Sing.Wb.Sch- 
liifQqetceL 

foifti.    Wiir\  Steer,  point  wit 
point,  tOTV/Q,Ff,  Rowe.  point.  Say 
varUppfffOq).  Jen. 


S4a  a  dowry]  ani  itmn  Q,.  mid 
detoer  Q,,  Jen. 

240-24^  Royal.^.Buegtmdy.'l  Thre* 

gonffifl^Q^;  cadhif/>»rtlwi..JtfcuJBr» 

Knt,  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Sch. 

241.  yourself^  yoHj^nrul/hca.  (mis* 
print?) 

244.  /  have  sworn  ;  I  am  firm."]  1 
Aaue  /worn,  I  am  firm.  Ff,     /  haue 
ftaanu.  Qq,  Jen.   Pve  sworn.  Pope+. 
S45.  lam]  Fm  Pope  + ,  Dyce  ii,  Huds, 
S46-248.  Peace. ...wife]  Two  lines, 
the  first  ending  refpeifls,  Qq. 

246.  Burgundy]  Burguny  F,. 

247.  respects  of  fortune]  rt/peil  and 
fortunes  Ff,  Rowe,  PopCf  Scih. 


33S*  binimyl  SamiBT:  FIreqnendy  wed  Jbrwliat  ptHcs  In  the  famr  Bfe  of 
man.  Cf.  Son.  xciii ;  Meas.for  Meas.  I,  i,  29;  Rich.  Ill:  III,  v,  28. 

235.  unspoke]  WuGllT :  Slu  lues  both  fonns  of  the  pwtidple  of  the  verb  tp*«A, 
Sw  Tkmp.  IV,  i,  31.  In  «h«  A.- V.  of  dM  BlUn  ftn  fim  «apakflii*  alone  ocean. 

937.  Love's  not  love]  Compare  Son,  acfi, 

937.  regards]  Knight:  Considerations, 

938.  entire]  Johxson:  Single,  unmixed  with  other  considerations.  MOBE&LTt 
The  flMdn  fMint  of  aSedioii. 

247.  Since  that]  Sec  Mad.  IV,  ilt,  106,  or  Abbott,  $287. 

947.  respccta  of  fortune]  If  wc  adopt  this  readiof,  're^ecU'  it  used  like  *<•• 
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I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

Bfonet,  Fairest  Cbfddta^fhatatt  most  rich  being  poor. 
Most  choice  forsaken,  and  most  loved  despisec^  850 

Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon. 

Be  it  lawful  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 

Gods,  gods !  'tis  strange  that  from  their  cold'st  negledl 

My  love  should  kindle  to  inflamed  rcspecl. — 

Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  cliancc^  2$$ 

Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France. 

Not  all  the  dtikes  of  waterisfa  Burgundy 

Can  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me.~ 

Bid  than  frrewdl^  Cofddia,  diou^  unldnd 

Ihou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.  25o 


949.  tha£\  thou  Han.  258.  Can]  Shall  Qq,  Jen.  Stcev.  Ec, 

S51.  jmr]  etau  Var.  Coll.  ^og.  Su.  Del.  Ktly,  Huds. 
SSa.  Bt  ^  B«*t  Pope  -f » Djroe  ii.  259. 260.  tmkinds  T1uu\  Theob.  Mt> 

*53>  md'it^  amldft  Q,.  kindt.  Thou  F(  Rmrc, 

355.  wiy  ehoHce]  thy  cham€t  Q).  Thm  Qq. 
257'  ?n  "» Q?»  J«o» 


gardt,'  in  line  238,  or  in  Ham.  II,  ii,  79,  and,  of  course,  with  the  same  meaning  as 
in  Ham.  Ill,  i,  68.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  reading  of  the  Ff  be  not  better;  it 
means  the  same,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase  is  certainly  Shakespearian.  ScUMiOT 
(Zht  TuOtrtltSkt  P>  >S)t  In  ivfisrenea  to  dib  pmaga,  lias  i^vca'  tevenl  faMBocct 
«f  bcndiadys  in  this  very  play,  e.  g.  I,  11,4$:  'This  policy  and  reverence  of  age,' 
cqoMbBt  to  'this  policy  of  revering  age;'  I,  ii,  165 :  '  nothing  like  the  image  and 
horror  of  it,'  equirtlent  to  *die  horrible  Image  of  it;'  I,  iv,  336 :  <1W  milky  gen^ 
flenesi  and  course  of  yoon,*  equivalent  to  <  gentle  ooane;'  II,  ii,  74:  'HWlhewy 
gale  and  vaiy  of  their  masters,'  equivalent  to  'every  varying  gale.' 

157.  wateriahj.  WUGHT:  Used  with  a  notion  of  contempt.  See  Olh.  Ill,  iii,  15. 
Bo^adjr  was  Hie  beat  wateieddiilricc  off  Fraaee.  See  ^lyn  (^1  ZAXfr  ZVirr^ 
tion  of  the  Great  World,  ed.  1633,  p.  22) :  'Tliat  wliich  Qucene  Katharine  was  wont 
V>  say,  that  France  had  more  riveis  than  all  Europe  beside ;  may  in  like  manner  be 
•aid  of  d)i»  Avnooein  respect  of  fWnoe.* 

258.  unprized]  Abbott,  §3751  This  may  mean  'unprited  by  others,  but  pre- 
cious to  me.'  Wright  :  Or  it  xuKf  mean ^ietUtt,  as  *  onvalned,'  in  Jtkh,  III.'  I, 
It,  27,  signifies  invaluaiU. 

S59.  tnUnd]  SCAiniTONf  Itto«dgnifoi0tMrilKreAmI«K^kw>M  bi^^ 
to  mean,  thcugk  HnJktHn'd,  i.  e.  tbouj^h  fcr-nlccn  l?y  your  kindred, 

260.  here ...  iirtiere]  Johkson  :  These  have  the  power  of  nouns.  Wright  % 
Compare  the  Preface  of  HieTranslatoTi  to  dw  Reader  prefixed  to  die  Aothoriaed 
Vanion  of  the  BiUei  '  As  for  example,  if  we  translate  the  Hebrew  «r  Greek  word 
once  by  Purpose,  neuer  to  call  it  Intent ;  if  one  where  loumeying,  neuer  Traueil* 
ing;  if  one  where  Thinke,  neuer  Suppose:  if  one  wh'ere  Paine,  neuer  Ache.'  &c 
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Lear.    Thou  hast  her,  France.    Let  her  be  thioe,  for  WC  36l 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 

I That  face  of  hers  again. — Therefore  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison.— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy.  265 
[FbuHsk  Bxtimi altiia Ft^ma,  G&nerUt 

Fkaue.    Bid  farewell  to  your  sbters. 

Cor.   Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you.    I  know  you  what  you  are; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 

Your  faults  as  they  are  named.    Love  well  our  father.  2/0 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him; 
f  But  yet,  alas,  stood  I  wHliia  his  grace, 


261,  2^7.  for  toe..Mi\  One  line,  Qq. 

363,264.  Tkerefore.....Atnisan]  Cap. 
was  the  lint  to  indicate,  by  diiht^  fhat 
this  ii  addnned  to  Cordelia. 

964,365.  Withoi$t...Bursutuly.'\Otkt 
Hue,  Qq. 

264.  Mvr/nv]  tpAlMtf  Mir  iSmr Johns, 
(misprint  ?) 

065.  [Flourish.]  Om.  Qq. 

Exeant...3  Exit  Lear  and  Buw 
gundy.  Qq.  Exeunt.  FT.  Eanut  Lmt, 

Burgundy,  Comwal,  Albiiqr,  doMMr, 
and  Attendants.  Cap. 


a66.  ScBNKiv.  Fope-t>,J«n. 
iisUn.'\  tittert  f  Q,. 

267.  Ye  jnuels"]  Rowe  ii  +  ,  Quincf 
(MS),  Cap.  Dyce  ii.  Wh.  HaL  Undc 
ColLi&   TU /eweis  QqTt  ti  etL 

267-^1101.  Tie...fofAer Four  lines, 
ending  Atter^..Mit,.,.^mUt„mAtiir, 
Qq. 

268.  yeu  v/Aai']  wAa/'Rowe  ii  + ,  Cap. 
STa  JLtvt}  Ff  4>,Jen.  Knt,  CoU.  Del. 

I>]rce,¥ni.  HtBdi.  SA.        Qq  et  c«t 

271.  professed]  profmiqf  Fope+» 
Quincy  (MS),  Cap.  Ec 


Other  instances  of  adverbs  used  as  nouns  are  '  upward,'  V,  iii,  137  ;  '  invaid/  . 
cxxviti,  6 :  '  outward,'  Son,  Ixix,  5 ;  and  '  backward,'  7>m/.  I,  ii,  5a 
967.  Ytjewcte]  Stmnwt  It  bfraqoadyiaiMMtUe  to  nadort  US  to  ( 

gnbh  7^e  from  its  customary  abbreviation.  Walker  {Cri/.  iii,  276)  supports  the  7\e 
id  the  QqFf  by  quotations  from  Browne  and  Spenser,  but,  as  DVCB  says,  tbej  are 
■ot  pwiUd  to  the  present  passage.  MosntLTt  *  Ym  who  are  aatnnl^ dev  and 
precions  to  bim.'  Halliwzu.:  The  old  reading  makes  sense,  bat  TXr  and  Kr 
being  constantly  written  the  same  in  MSS,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  adopting 
the  latter  reading,  which  seems  to  improve  the  sentence.  ScHMUxr  gives  several  in< 
ataDoei  of  As  mm  of  7a#  hdbra  thovoctfiTet  C»r.I,Ti,6}  JUL  CSm  T,  HI,  99; 
Per.  Ill,  i.  I ;  but  of  theie  the  doM  b  pttiUd,  «ad  Oe  Iwi  b  feoendlf phM^ 
'Tboa'  instead  of  TA*, 
S67.  ^vMb*d]  For  iasmeei  of  the  we  of  fldi  word  ai  iftpBed  to  tcm,  mo 

ScmilDT,  Lex.  8.  T. 

268.  know  you]  ForiflglHmof  th«ieditBdaDtolgoc^ieeWAtJ»t,C>^i,68> 
or  AaaoTT,  §414. 

a7t.  profeHcd]  Dbuoii  Gordelui  ooninits  her  fiiAer  to  Oe  tow  fMA  her 
had  frafeased,  not  to  that  which  they  really  feel. 
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I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place.  VJ% 
So  iarewell  to  you  both. 

Rfg.  Fkvscribenot'usotirdiity. 

Let  your  stadjr  975 
Be  to  cootent  your  ]ocid»      haUi  ftodved  you 
At  fortune's  alms.  You  have  obecfienoe  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

CoK  Time  shaU  unfold  what  pUgbted  cunning  hides; 


m-  prtftr\  perftr 
274.  hoth:\  botkK^ 

Il^..Gon.J  GonorilL...Rtpiai 

not*}  Ed.  fi.  .' QqFfet  cet. 
4/iay.}  FT  (^M/^FJ+tCoU.  Dd. 

Q,  et  cet. 
275-377.  LtL.jemUti^  Three  lines. 


ending  Lord,..Mltiut,.../canied,  Ql}. 

277.  Afl  As  Cap.  £c.  Hal. 

87S.  wmik^waUtd'^  vforih  the  woriJk 
tibat  ym  kamt  wanUd  Qq.  wrtJfy  l» 

want  that  you  have  -wanted  Han. 

/4ite/F^ii-i>,Cap.  Jea.8ie«v. 


273.  prefer]  Schmidt  ;  That  is,  address,  direct,  or,  better,  recommend. 

375.  not*  nsj  In  the  belief  ih^t  the  t«,  in  the  full  phrase  '  prescribe  not  to  us,'  is 
•teoibed  indie  find  #  of 'not*  I  have  printed  dw  taxi  ttibovtt.  SeeII,il«tt&-^Ei». 

378.  worth ...  wanted]  Theobald  :  *  You  well  deserve  to  meet  with  that  Tttant 
of  love  from  your  husband,  which  yon  have  profcss'd  to  want  lot  our  Father.'  War* 
SUKTON s  This  nonsense  mnsf  be  conccted  Ibas:  <  worth  ....  vanmUd,'  i.  t.  that 
disherison,  iriddi  you  ao  mncb  glory  to,  yon  deserve.  Hbathi  Sb.  nlgfal  have 
written  :  '  the  want  that  you  have  wasted,^  t.  e.  you  will  deserve  to  want  that  which 
you  have  yourself  so  wastefuUy  and  unnecessarily  thrown  away.  Tollet  : '  You  are 
wdl  deserving  of  die  want  of  dower  diat  yos  are  widioat*.  JkmnMit  The  old 
reading  is  not  el^ant,  indeed,  bat  it  is  intelligible, — it  is  like  'seeding  seed ' — Gen. 
i.  29.  CapelL!  The  Qq  reading,  with  this  addition,  vis :  *are  worth  to  want  the 
worth  that  you  have  wanted '  has  a  plain  sense,  and  one  worthy  the  utterer,  and  gives 
>  roandneie  lo  d»  jin^  Eocus :  It  night  be  tcadt  *  worth  <l9  want  that  yon  have 
wanted/ — 'that*  taken  demonstratively,  and  not  relatively, — or  else,  'the  want  of 
that  yom'vt  wanted.'  Wugut  :  Dr.  Badham  combined  the  texts  of  Ff  and  Qq  thus : 
•And  wdl  aiewoidiy  want  diet  worth  have  wanted.*'  The  diflknl^  lecnfc  l»  aiiw 
from  the  imperfect  connection  of  the  relative  with  its  antecedent.  The  Wt  of  tho 
word  <  want '  has,  apparently,  the  effect  of  always  making  Shakespeare^  construc- 
tions obsctire.  See  line  229,  Goneril  ss^s,  <  you  have  come  short  in  your  obedience* 
and  well  deserve  the  want  of  that  aSMtion  hi  whidi  you  yonadf  have  been  want- 
ing.'  Otherwise  [with  Jennens],  we  must  regard  *  the  want  that  yon  have  wanted ' 
as  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  its  cognate  accusative  [which  is 
die  view  ScRicmTtahee].  MoanaYt  The  test  of  the  Qq  might  he  emended  that  t 
<  Which  well  were  worth  di^iMii/  dwt  you  have  wanted,'  t.  e.  yel  obedience 
have  claimed  from  you  the  one  word  which  you  would  not  say. 

279.  plighted]  Thiobau)  (.S:ii.  /tat.,  p.  171)  suggested  pUacked^  {,  t.  IwMetV 
entangled,  hot  preferred  plaited,  1.  /.  wrapt  in  folds,  which  Pope  adopted  in  his  ed.  a. 
ILuMtt  once  dkooght  it  shottU  be/£ita/,  as  in  IV,  vi,  i69»  but  was  aft^^ 
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Wlio  cover  finlts,  at  last  diame  tiiem  derides.  dto 
Wen  may  yon  prosper  I 

Frmu,  Com^  nqr  hSet  Cordelia. 

\Exeunt  France  and  Corddia, 

GoH,  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what  most 
nearly  appertaios  to  us  both.  I  think  our  fiither  will  hence 
to-night 

j8ow  mw]  Jen.  mmtt  QqFr+,  Ee.        sS»-a84.  JiErfrr....^ilMi(pll,]  dp. 
Kal^I>eLi,Ktl7,Sch.  cover* dVLa.n.C«p.     Three  lines, eadlafyiyy,Jw<tyJ»«i(pl<', 
j4mm  tktm  dtridal  witkjham*      QqFf   ,  Jen. 

U,SdL    iAeir  jAame  ittridu  Aoau.*  Cap.  Jen.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly, 

aSl.  Mj']  Om.  Qq.  G10.-I-,  Huds.  Mob.         rvt  Pope  -f. 

(Exeaiit»]  E«it.,QqF^g>  aSj.  Immv]  ^  iMMr  Rowe  <f . 

282.  Scene  V.  Pope +,  Jen. 

iriandflif  theword*asfbld,*a«t/fii£(MordieQqwiitlietrmK^  KmORtt 

To  'plight*  and  to  p/aU  equally  mean  'to  fold.'  In  Milton's  //isf.  of  En;;!and, 
Boadico  wean '  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours.'  In  the  exquisite  passage  in 
Ctmmx  *  I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision  Of  tome  gajr  ereatare*  of  die  clMDent,  That  in 
tibe  cbban  of  tb«  rainbow  live.  And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds ' — the  epithet  has 
the  same  meaning.  Staunton  :  •  Plighted '  means  involved,  eompUcattJ.  Wright? 
For  the  Folio  spelling,  see  Spenser,  Faery  Queene^  ii,  3,  §  26:  'All  in  a  silken  Camus 
lillf  wbi|^,  Pufled  npen  with  aiaBjr  a  fbldad  pli^*  GoCgnnre  s^,«Pli:  m.  A 
plait,  fould,  lay ;  bought;  wrinkle,  crumple.' 

380.  coyerjl  Mason:  The  Ff  are  right,  with  the  change  of  a  single  letter  i  tovtri 
instead  of  *  coven.*  Tbat,«Who<»iwr/ftalts«f  last  wl  A  shame  derides.*  *Who* 
referring  to  'time.'  [This  reading  was  followed  by  Ranw.]  Henlev:  Corddtt 
alludes  to  Prov.  xxviii,  13 :  •  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper^  &c.  SiNCBR 
(ed.  2) :  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  read  ^rr-faults,  1.  e.  diuembUrs,  and  that  the 
meaning  ist  *  TSw  shall  nnfold  what  comdng  dnpKdIj hides,  wl«  (Thne)  at  last 
derides  such  dissemblers  with  shame,  by  unmasking  them.'  [.\nd  this  compound 
Singer  adopted  into  the  text  of  Sb.,  for  whose  purity,  as  against  Collier's  (MS) 
emendations,  he  had  contended  so  vehemently,  and,  it  should  be  added,  so  intern, 
pemtdjr.— Ed.]  DycX:  I  adhere  to  the  Qq,  because  I  feel  convinced  that  'Who' 
refers  to  people  in  general, — '  Thoze  who,'  &c.  As  to  the  wiM  of  the  Folio  (which, 
by  the  by,  Mr.  Collier's  (MS)  changes  to  them),  I  can  no  more  account  for  it,  than 
far  hundreds  of  other  strange  things  whidi  titt  Folio  eidubttir  Scmoor  relb* 
'  Who '  to  '  time,'  and  says  that '  faults '  is  the  object  of  Ixith  '  COven *  and  '  derides.' 

cannot  but  agree  with  Dyce's  interpretation. — Eo.J 

38a.  noat]  Caku.  thinks  that  this  •  word  is  crept  into  Goneril's  speedi  out  of 
her  sister's  that  follows,  wliidi  makes  apsit  of  itTecMi  **  most/*  thei«fofe»ahoidd  he 

discarded.' 

2Sj.  hence]  Ecci.es  :  There  is  not,  I  think,  throughout  the  play,  the  least  hint 
given  as  to  the  particular  part  of  the  reafan  in  which  any  scene  lies,  till  we  ate  intrO" 

duced  towards  the  conclusion  into  the  neighborhood  of  Dover;  nor  .Trc  wc  informed 
Whether  it  be  iateaded  that  cither  of  the  sisten  should  make  the  palace  of  Lear  her 
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Reg.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you;  next  month  285 
with  us. 

Gen.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ;  the  obser- 
vation we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been  little;  he  alws^ 
loved  our  sister  most;  and  with  what  poor  judgement  he 
hath  now  cast  her  oflT  appears  too  grossly.  29O 

Reg.   'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age;  yet  he  hath  ever  but 
slenderly  known  himself. 

Con.    The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 
rash  ;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive,  not  alone 
the  imperfe6lions  of  long-ingraflfed  condition,  but  therewithal  295 
the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them. 

Rtg,  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have  from 
him  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment 
GoH,  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be-  |00 


285.  moit\  Om.  ropc+. 

287.  is;  tlu\  is  tht  Q,. 

288.  hath  not  bttn\  hath  km*  V(, 
Rowe,  Knt,  Del.  i,  Scb. 

ago,  to0\  too  too  K^j^A*  Rowe. 

gross//]  ^ofeQq. 

2<i\.  from  his  age  to  receivt]  Ff+, 
Jen.  Knt,  Wh.  Sdk  »  ntthtfiwm  JUs 
«SfrQqetcet 

295.  imper/ieiums]  imptrft/Hen  Qq. 


295.  long-ingrttffed\  Hyphen,  Pope. 
mgraffed]  engrafftd  F,F,,  Knt, 

Dyce,  Sla.  Glo.  Mob.  ingrafted  Qq, 
Cip.  Jen.  Cam.  Wr.  engrafted  Pope + , 
Sicev.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.Wh. 

296.  the"]  Om.  Qq. 
298.  starts]  stars  Q,. 

|0Oi  Tkere  is]  Then  his  Anon.* 

oMUf^ittMMKj  Johoi.  tvimfUmtmt 

<QqFf. 


future  residence.  All  we  know  is,  that  be  wu  to  abide  alteraatelj  witb  them  ia 
whatsoever  part  they  held  their  oouit. 

For  elliptb  of  the  verb  of  notion  after  «pt2f  and  £r,  see  ABaorr,  §  405. 

288.  hath  not  been]  Dyce  says  that  the  reading  of  the  Ff  defies  common  sense. 
Schmidt,  while  acknowledging  that  the  *not'  may  have  dropped  by  mischance 
fWm  the  Uiie  of  the  Ff,  fhlnkf  that  a  good  sene  may  yet  be  cstncted  ftom  dnt 
fine  fay  ttaking  *  have '  emphatic.  Thus :  All  our  observation  in  the  past  is  little  in 
comparison  with  what  we  nwy  expect  in  the  foture,  to  jadge  iron  Lear's  treatment 
of  Cordelia. 

991.  nge]  UoratLY  t  Theie  women  come  of  tbcmietves,  and  at  oaea,  to  tfm 

ing  which  it  requires  all  lago's  art  to  inslil  into  Othello;  on  whom  it  is  at  length 
urged  that  Desdemona  must  be  irregular  in  mind,  or  she  would  not  have  preferred 
him  to  the  *€ai1ed  darlings*  of  Venice. 

893.  time]  Wright:  That  is,  his  best  and  sotindest  years.  See  I,  ii,  46. 

295.  ingraffed]  Wright:  This  spelling,  and  that  in  the  Qq,  are  both  used  by 
Sh.,  though  the  former  is  the  more  correct,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Fr« 
grefftr.  In  Lmtrtett  to6a,  we  find  the  snbstandve  '^aft* 

«95.  eoaditioo]  MAU>MSiTbatfs,theqiialittesofnind,eoofinned^Iongliabib 
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tween  France  and  him.    Pray  you,  let  us  hit  together;  if  301 
our  father  carry  authority  with  such  disposition  as  he  bears, 
this  last  surrender  of  liIs  iriH  bat  oflend  as. 
Ri^.  We  shall  further  lliiiik  of  it 

Gam,  We  must  do  something;  and  r  til' heat    \Exitmi.  30$ 


31OI.  Fran(t\  Burgundy  Han. 

Fray  you"]  fray  Qq. 

Ul  us  Ai/]  Thcob.   ///j  At/  Qq, 
Glo.-f,  Mob.  /r/itf//Ff,Rowe,Poj)e^ 
Han.  Cup.  Ee.  Knt,  Scb. 

302.  authority  Ti'iV.i]  authority,  u,nth 


Han. 

Hons  Qq  et  cet. 
304.  of  $/}  «nU  Qq^  Cap.  Glo.  -i-. 


301.  hit]  SmvtNST  That  b,  Id  w  agree.  HvssoNt  The  meai^  of  what 
JbllMr*  prabably  is,  if  the  king  COtUinoe  in  the  tame  rash,  headstron^^,  and  incon> 
slant  temper,  as  he  has  just  shown,  in  snatching  back  his  authority  the  moment  his 
will  is  crossed,  we  shall  be  the  wone  off  for  his  surrender  of  the  kingdom  to  us. 
ScmoOT  {ZtKT  TtJtAHHkt  ]!.  1$)  «ara«i|]f  oootendi,  hut  I  am  afiaid  in  vdii,  for 
*  sit '  of  the  Ff.  '  To  strike  together,'  he  says, '  or  to  act  in  harmony,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  "  to  hit  tosetber,"  is  not  a  matter  of  free  will,  but  proceeds  directly  from  the  nature 
of  dun^and  it  not  something  to  whidi  one  can  be  invited. . . .  Whereas,  the  pbnie 
**  A  togedier,**  has  the  plain  and  manifert  miwintwig—to  hold  nifniion»to  take  counsel 
together.  Goneril  would  forthwith  see  a  cOBMnon  plan  agreed  upon,  and  to  Regan's 
dilatoiy  answer:  **  We  shall  think  further  «f  it»"  replies:  "  We  must  do  somethingt 
and  r  heat,"  and  for  Ihit  an  agreement  it  of  cooite  cnential,  and  an  ^irecownt 
the  demands  in  the  words  "let  us  sit  togethet.*"  Schmidt  then  adduces  the  fol> 
lowing  instances  in  proof:  Ttoelftk  Nighi,  \,  v,  143;  Ham.  V,  i,  4;  Hm.  V:  V,  IL 
80;  Rick.  II J:  HI,  i,  173;  Cor.  V,  ii,  74;  lb.  V,  iii,  131 ;  Fer.  II,  iii,  92.  But  in 
aU  ttete  iwrtaacci,  except,  perhapt,  the  last,  Aere  icfcrmee  to  n  jndidal  atwnbly 
or  a  session  more  or  less  formal  and  solemn,  and  a  meaning  is  conveyed  which  I 
cannot  but  think  strained  when  applied  to  an  agreement  between  two  si&ters.~£D. 

30s.  ditpoaitiOB]  DVCBS  itoto*diq»06itiont'orrfEiftw5llto»^-  dther  reading  may 
ttandi  wehave  afterwardtbodifonns  franthe  nModiof  theprttent^eakcr.  Sat 
I,  iv,  215  and  286, 

^05.  heat}  ST££V£NS  :  That  is,  we  most  strike  while  the  iron  is  boC 

4* 
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ScsnbII.    The  Earl  of  Gbucest&s  casUt. 

Edm,  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law  i 
My  services  are  bound.  Wherefore  should  I 

SczNB  il]  On.  RflAM;  SdMB  vu  Enter...tettfr.]  Rswe  (mAi.).  Eater 

Pope -f,  Jen.  BaAard  fialni.  Qq  (fidie  Ealer 

Hie.. .castle.]  A  Castle  belonging  to  BaAird.  FT. 

the  Earl  of  Glo'ster.  Pope.  A  Hell  ia  i-a&  Tkm»,Mmr\  Fime^Qq. 
tlie  Evl  of  Gloeter's  Cutlc  Capw 

EcCLES  disnpi^roves  of  this  order  of  the  scenes;  in  his  jurlgcmcnt  the  accusation 
oi  £d^  by  Edmund  labours  under  a  weigbt  of  ioiprobability,  which  is  increased 
the  longer  that  Edgar  reniins  conoeakd  iritkout  taking  any  steps  to  ▼indicate  bioi' 
celf ;  that  he  should  lie  thus  quiet,  during  all  the  time  that  passes  from  the  opening 
day  of  the  tragedy  to  Lear's  stormy  cirparturc  for  Gloster's  castle,  is  'an  outrage 
upon  common  sense  too  gross  to  be  admitted,'  thinks  Eccles,  who,  therefore,  trans* 
poies  tMs  scene  to  the  beginning  of  Act  II,  bringing  it  immediately  before  the  scene 

where  Edmund  persuades  E<1g.'ir  to  fly,  and  pretends  that  he  has  been  wounded. 
Thus,  the  two  scenes  arc  '  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  same  day,  and  a  few 
boats  only,  or  lets,  may  be  coooeived  to  intervene  between  them,*  This  coosan* 
nation,  however,  is  not  attained  witbont  loss;  for  Sh.  clearly  intended  that  this  scene 
should  be  where  he  put  it,  as  the  second  of  the  tragedy :  Glostcr  enters  sadly,  mut- 
tering :  *  Kent  banished  thus,  And  France  in  choler  parted  ?  And  the  king  gone  to* 
night?  safaecribed  Ms  power?  GonAMdioeithibition?  All  this  done  npon  the  gad  P 
(lines  23-26).  But  Ecclcs  ?ay5  that  Sh.  was  liable  to  'unhappy  oversii^hts '  of  dra- 
matic probability,  and  this  must  be  one;  'these  obnoxious  lines,' therefore,  he  cuts 
«ut  and  'd^rades'  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  begging  forgivencM  Utt  the  act,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  '  in  pursuit  of  a  favorite  object  wbidl  it  esiential  to  the  rea* 
sonr.blcne^s  and  consistency  of  this  admirable  drama;  more  especially  as  the  lines 
in  themselves  are  of  small  importance,  and  the  only  ones  so  treated'  by  him. 

I.  Mntttfe]WAMDnTOM  :Sh.  nukes  tins  beatard  an  atheist.  Italian  athdsm  bad 
much  infected  the  English  court.  Stfevf.ns:  Edmund  speaks  of  '  nature'  in  oppo- 
sition to  *  custom,'  and  not  to  the  existence  of  a  God.  Edmund  means  only,  that  as 
be  came  not  into  the  world  as  *  custom '  or  law  bad  prescribed,  so  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  follow  <  nature '  and  her  laws,  whicb  make  no  difference  between  legitimacy 
and  illegi(imac)',  between  the  eldest  and  the  youngest.  To  contradict  Warburton's 
assertion  yet  more  strongly,  Edmund  concludes  this  very  speech  by  an  invocation  to 
heaven.  MASOMt  Edmund  calls  •  nature' Us* goddess'  for  the  sama  reason  that 
wc  call  a  bastard  a  natural  son,— one  who,  accordinfj  to  the  law  of  nature,  is  the 
child  of  his  father,  but  according  to  that  of  civil  society  is  nullius  ^liut.  CoLE- 
aiDCBi  In  tbis  qwedi  of  Edmnnd  yon  see  as  soon  as  a  man  cannot  reeondte  bin> 
tdf  to  reason,  bow  bis  conscience  flies  oflf  by  way  of  appeal  10  Nature,  who  is  Sttra 
upon  such  occasions  never  to  find  fault,  and  also  bow  shame  sharpens  a  prcdisposi* 
tion  in  the  heart  to  evil.  For  it  is  a  profound  moral,  that  shame  will  naturally  gene> 
rate  gult)  the  oppressed  will  ba  vinffiotiva,  Ika  Sbylodt,  and  in  dia  anguish  of 
un  ^cicrvcd  ignominy  the  delusion  secretly  springs  up,  of  getting  over  the 
quality  of  an  action  by  fixing  the  mind  on  the  m^  physical  act  alone. 
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Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosi^  of  nations  to  deprive  me, 
For  tint  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  mooashinet 
Lag  of  a  brother?  Why  bastard?  wherefiwebaae? 


3.  m\  (0  Han.   om  Quincy  (MS). 

ton.    tyranny  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

4.  enrwtity\  nutty  Pope.  (wUti* 
Theob.  Warik   trntrtoy  Han.  Joluia. 


5 

Cap.  Jen. 
4.  diprloe\  AiplM  Qdaqr  (MS).  • 

me  T  Ff. 

6.  Why..^tt\  and  why  bastard? 
tMe?IIn. 


3.  plague]  Warburton  i  An  absurd  oqiression.  Read  plagt,  i,  t.  the  place,  tbe 
Covntiy,  the  boandary  of  costom.  ft^gt  is  la  oommoii  use  amongit  the  old  English 
writers.  Capell  :  The  speaker  calls  '  custom '  a  ■  plagtie '  or  vexation,  and  asks  why 
he  should '  stand  in  it,'  meaning  it  txpcud  t»  it.  JOHKSOlf :  I  can  scarcely  thinlc 
«plagae' right  STAmilWi  *Ph|pw'auqr1icfeportbly  signify /faw, or <<wiwtofy 
fiuin  pluga  ;  but  it  b  •  TCiy  suspicious  word.  Wright:  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Sb.  had  in  his  mind  a  passage  in  the  Prayer-book  Version  of  Fsalm  xxxviii,  17, 

*  And  I  truly  am  set  in  the  plague}'  where  '  plague '  is  osed  in  a  sense  for  whidi  I 
have  found  no  parallel.  The  Tvnion  evidently  followi  the  Lafin  of  Jeromt*B  transla^ 
tion,  •  Quia  ego  ad  plagam  paratus  sum.'  Halliwell  :  Edmund  cites  for  a  reason  of 
the  contempt  of  the  world  not  merely  his  ill^itimacy,  but  his  juniority,  so  that  the 
plague  is  liere  also  fha  InfectioBS  rule  of  cuMom,  that  Uds  Ae  younger  yield  to  dm 
older,  a  decrrc  he  determines  wickedly  to  evade  by  becoming  the  only  son. 

4.  curiosity]  Thiobau>s  This  should  be  atrttsit,  as  in  You  Lik«  li^  1, 1, 49. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  tenure  in  our  laws,  whereby  some  lands  are  held  by  the 

*  curtesie  of  England.*  And  I  ought  to  take  notica  tfiat  X  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlhy,  who  hinted  to  me  this  very  emendation  before  he  knew  I 
made  it.  Hkath  :  It  is  not  suitable  to  Edmund's  character  to  term  that  a  curttty 
whidi  Im  aadcsven  to  cspoae  as  a  folly,  and  In  viitoe  of  wUdi  he  was  to  ht  liin* 
•df  so  great  a  sufferer.  Mason  :  By  « curiosity '  Edmund  means  the  nicety,  the 
UrUhttst,  of  civil  institutions.  Wuitb:  'Curiosity'  is  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  strt^ulority,  Waucu  (  Kf».  aoi)t  The  f  ia  •iigr  is  almost  uniformly  dropt 
in  pronendation.  I  believe  that  Sh.  proaooacad  at^mffy;  for,  according  to 
our  common  pronunciation,  this  verse  is  a  verse  only  in  name.  The  Bible  Word- 
BOOK  cites,  *  The  Scripture  then  being  acknowledged  to  bee  so  full  and  so  perfect, 
hoarcaa  wee  excose  our  aehics  of  aegligeQce,lf  we  doe  aotstadte  ttieaB,of  cmdoritie, 
if  we  be  not  content  with  them.' — The  Trantlators  to  the  Reader.  Also  :  •  Now,  as 
coaccniing  the  funerals  and  enterring  of  her,  I  pray  you,  let  the  same  be  performed 
witboet  an  curiodtle  end  superstitiea.*— HoOaad's  Plotaidi,  Mtmb,  p.  533.  [Cot« 
crave:  Cnriositd :  daintineste,  niuHmtf  affectation.  See  I,  i,  5,  and  I,  iv,  66.— Ed.] 

4.  deprive]  Steevens:  Synonymous  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  disinherit. 
WRICHTi  Compare  Baret's  Alvtarit  [s.  v.  to  deprivt\'.  'To  cast  his  sonne  out 
ef  his  hoese,  to  deprine  er  pal  hla  fieai  the  hope  of  saccaitfaa,  or  iaheiitaaee, 

Ibr  Maw  misdeede :  to  abostardlzc  him.' 

6.  Lag]  In  Bell's  Skakapeiirit  Puck,  iii,  94,  there  is  a  suggestion,  founded  on  a 
mlsapprdwndon  of  the  passage,  that  thb  word  mug  have  hecn  originally  the  aaaie 
as  the  word  law  as  found  ia  the  hnadagphrMe  of  *^Bf  a  slag  so  aiodi  law  before 
the  dogs  are  let  loose,' 
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When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compa6l,  7 

My  mind  as  generous  and  my  shape  a^  true. 

As  honest  madam's  issue?  Wlqr  biand  they  us 

With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy?  base,  base?  10 

Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 

More  composition  and  fierce  quality 

Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed. 

Go  to  th'  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 

Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake?    Well  then,  5 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land. 

Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund 

As  to  the  legitimate;  fine  word, '  legitimate! 

Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  ^eed 

And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base  20 


7.  dimensionf^  dementiom  Q)}* 
9.  As.,.issue'\  One  line,  Jen. 
10.  With. .. bait  ?'\  WUhBafet  WUk 
kt/enet  BarftadUt  Baft,  Bafef  F, 
(same  fMuctiution  F.F^FJ.  witkit^, 
haft  bajlardiet  Qq,  Jen. 

13.  dmU^  Uaklftatt  dull  Qq. 
Hr»I\tpvi^.  lyed(^^.  lUdQ^. 

14.  Co  to}  Go  FjF^. 

M'  er*ating\  tht  artoting  «/  Qq^ 


Jen.  Mai.   <Tifa/lft«^  Pope+,  Bc 

15.  asletp]  Cap.   a-tUtp  Fope-f.  m 

tktn\the^f\.  thtn,goodhrotktr, 

Han. 

18. /iw  wm/; ' /^Imm/^ />]  Om.  Qq. 
a»  law]  Am  kut  Kdy  {mh 
print  7). 


C  butavd]  HANMiftt  Ednond  invright  t^pkak  ^  tfmaif  of  anlom,  boA  te 

respect  to  younger  brothen  and  to  bastards.  But  he  must  not  be  understood,  in  the 
former,  to  mean  himself;  the  argiunent  becomes  general  by  implying  more  than  is 
Mids  *  Wberefon  sboatd  I  or  any  man,*  Ac  Boswell  t  Why  should  he  not  mean 
hisBtelf  in  both  instances?  He  was  a  younger  brother.  Momi-Y:  The  word  it 
from  the  Celtic  'bas-Lirdh '  (low  birth).  The  Welsh,  however,  only  learned  very 
unwillingly  in  Edward  I's  time  to  adopt  the  English  '^curiosity '  as  regards  illegiti* 
mate  children.  [Can,  we  not  Infer  fiom  this  line  and  line  10  that  the  proPBadatico 
in  Shakespeare's  time  was  6ase-/ard ?] 

9.  madam's]  Deuuss  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  Sh.  it  is  hefe  used  inmicaUy. 

14.  dio  cnatliiff)  ASBorr,  $  93.  iUdioagjb  Oil  it  »  mob,  and  dNidiMt  p>o> 
ceded  by '  the,'  yet  it  is  so  far  confused  with  the  geittadsstO  bo  allowed  tht  privOflft 
of  governing  a  direct  object.  See  Afaci.  I,  iv,  8. 

14.  fops]  According  to  Schmidt  this  does  not  mean  fookt  or  dandies,  as  it  does 
BOW,  bat^^^r~<I»t  t*f  men  wbo  are  dostfned  fo  be  doped  or  deceived  by  awn  ef 

'more  composition  and  fierce  quality.'  Furthermore,  this  original  meaning  of  the 
word  is  found  in  all  the  instances  of  iu  use  by  Sh.  Compare  '  This  is  the  excellent 
foppery  of  the  worid,*  line  tia;  tbat  ia,  dupery. 

15.  'tween]  Dodd:  I  think  the  passage  origina%tlOOd  *<rtlWMi  dtcp  Mid  wJm^* 
The  a  might  Tciy  easily  have  been  so  traospoiod. 
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Shall  top  the  legitimate.  I  grow;  I  prosper;  21 
I   Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  t 

EtUer  GtOOCESTEX. 

GUm,   Kent  banish'd  thus  ?  and  France  in  choler  parted  ? 
And  the  king  gone  to-night?  subscribed  his  power? 

if  M  F^^  ta  tk'  F,F^  Rowe,  Pope  i.  //v^^  Sch.  conj. 

Itf ll'Pbpeli'l-.  totWHuk.VUL  fit  sj.  Scbnstii.  Pbpe+, Jen. 

tki  Mason,    to  the  Del.  Klly.  24.  tubtcribed'^  fub/cribd  Q,.  fub- 

iegitimate.^  Johns.    Ugitimattt  JerUfdC^  J>re/(rii'i/Ff,KiivrttKnt, 

QfCn,  Has*  iq^UimtUt-^  Rowe^  PofML  Sch. 

21.  top]  Hanmer  :  As  '  the  treading  upon  another's  1m«)*'  il  aaMcpradon  used 
to  signify  the  being  not  far  behind  him,  so  to  /oe  another  means  to  come  up  to  and 
te  oa  even  ground  with  him.  WARBt;RTON :  Here  the  Oxford  editor  would  show 
«■  Am  1m  it  m  good  at  coinioff  pbiMCt  «  bit  avtlMir,  and  to  alteis  Oio  Ink  dm: 
•sun  i«*  the  legitimate,'  1.  e.  says  he,  'stand  on  even  ground  with  him as  he  would 
doiAl)  his  author.  Edwards  {Caiums  of  Crit.,  p.  221,  ed.  7) :  Poor  Sir  Thomas  I 
Woe  be  to  70a,  if  70a  ioTede  Mr.  WaibnitoD's  prerogative  of  eoiHttig  wordt  for  Sb.  I 
Om  may  fairlj  say  here  that  <  the  toe  of  the  ptasaut  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  our 
eimrtUr  that  it  galls  his  kibe.'  But  Mr.  Warburton  ought  to  have  taken  notice  tTi.it 
the  old  reading  is  *  shall  TO  th'  legitimate,'  which,  though  it  misled  Sir  Thomas,  may 
periutptdbeettolbe  li^woidi  •Sballil^dM^'te.fwUebbewoalddoIf  begot 
the  inheritance  from  him,  though  that  could  not  make  him  bt  the  legitimate.  [These 
notes  are  given  as  instaoces  of  the  ameaities  that  help  to  make  the  early  comments 
OB  Sb.  to  fan  of 'tweetaett  aad  U^*— Eo.}  C*nu,  referring  to  thbeneadttion 
of  Edwards,  says,  that  <  it  appeu'd  la  (be  CSmmt,  bto  which  it  was  receiv'd  from 
this  editor  (together  with  other  communications  concerning  readings  of  copies)  \tf 
'liat  iogenious  work's  writer:  This  emendation  will  have  no  impugners  or  doubteity 
If  that  corraptioo  be  look'd  npon  out  of  which  it  enNe ;  if  it's  oppoeitfoa  to  "  base  "  be 
consider'd,  and  (which  is  yet  a  stronger  matter  th.nn  either)  it's  connection  with 
"  grow,"  witich  lias  no  natural  introduction  unless  preceded  by  "  top." '  JSMNSNS  x  If 
coDjectore  be  made  witboot  any  regard  to  tbe  traoea  of  (be  letten,  mtt  or  fmt  are 
better  tbaa  ^.  Malons:  In  Devonshire,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  infonns  me, 'to 
t9t  a  thing  ap  is  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots ;  in  wliich  sense  the  word  is  perhaps  used 
here,  for  Edmund  immediately  adds  "  I  grow,  I  prosper." '  DKLltis  thus  vindicates 
Rowe't  reading,  which  be  follows:  'The  Bastard,  if  bit  plan  tneceed,  will  to  tbe 
legitimate —  What  he  will  inflict  upon  him  he  does  not  say ;  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  his  father,  at  the  mere  sight  of  whom  be  exclaims,  in  tones  of  assured 
irietmy,*'!  groir,  I  prosper.**'  [For  o&er  inttancet  of  tbe  ote  of  tfilt  word  in  die 
tame  sense  see  Schmidt's  Ltx.'\  Kichols  {Notti,  &c.,  No.  2,  p.  9)  follows  the  ft^ 
end  interprets :  '  Shall  advance  to,  or  take  the  place  of,  the  legitimate.' 

94.  tiibacribed]  Johnson  :  To  'tobseribe*  is  to  transfer  by  signing  or  suliscrih* 
fag  a  writing  of  testimony.  Malons:  In  Sh.  it  means  to  yield,  or  turrenJer.  So 
elteiwardt  III,  ii,  iS;  also  Tro.  and  Cres.  IV,  v,  105.  WiiiTE:  That  is,  yielded, 
Tbit  teems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  6g\uative  use  of  '  subscribe '  in  the  sense  of 
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Confined  to  exhibition  ?  All  this  dene  25 
Upon  the  gad ! — Edmund,  how  now  I  what  news  ? 

Bimu  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

Cteu.  Why  80  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  tiiat  letter? 

Bdm,  I  know  no  news,  my  lord 

Gieu.  What  paper  were  you  reading?  30 
Edm.    Nothing,  my  lord. 

Chu,  No?  What  needed  then -that  terrible  di^atcfa  of 

9%.  AUAmi\Aiidntme<^.  iMtgtnt     cct.  Oin.QqTT. 
F.FjF^.  Rowe.  U  gm*  Ptap«^  Thcobw        28.  Why^  Whe  F,. 
H»n.  Warb.  32.  needed]  needes        metdt  Q,. 

ay.  IPimiat  «p  tt»  ytsa^VLamttlt  t*rr*Ut\  terrOt  Q,.  

tmhUt,  to  wUdi /MV  b  ft tynoofaie,  dMagh  not  In  •  tnnalthre  acaae;  t,g.  Ttm. 

Shr.  I,  i,  81.  Preterihe  of  the  Folio  might  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of  limiied,  eir- 
eumucrii'd  his  power,  were  it  not  that  the  king  is  manifestly  the  nominative  onder* 
Mood.  SCBHTDT  (Xmr  7>xtkriM,  &c.,  p.  16)  prefers  fnserihtd,  which  he  says 
OMmB'his  power  is  restricted,  Unitod«  confined  in  its  excTCiw.  The  expression  is 
not  exactly  what  might  have  been  ejcpectcd  from  Gloucester;  we  might  wish  for  a 
word  «  little  less  tame  when  applied  to  an  event  which  so  greatly  excites  him,  but 
H  It  perfectly  Intelligible.*  Fram  tbc  exprenion « Fkctctlbe  net  w  our  date,*  I,  I* 
275,  Schmidt  infers  that  'prescribe'  need  not  of  necessity  be  followed  by  'to,*  and 
thus  Sb.  might  have  used  the  passive  form  '  we  are  prescribed  our  duties.'  If  this 
be  M,  then  be  conjectures  that  we  might  punctuate  these  Unet  differently:  <  And  the 
king  gone  to-night  ?  prescribed  ?  his  power  Confined  to  exhibitioB?'  [Dr.  Schmidt 
failed  to  note  that  the  '  to*  is  not  really  absent  in  •  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties,'  but 
is  simply  absorbed  in  the  preceding  *  not.'  In  his  edition  of  this  play  he  goes  even 
foiAer,  and  rays  rtiat  we  are  nowbere  jottHied  (not  even  in  III*  vii,  C4)  in  inter* 
preting '  to  subscribe '  by  to  yield,  to  surrender,  or  to  submit.  To  ae  Dr.  Johnson's 
interpretation  is  satisfactoiy.  Sh.  may  have  intended,  by  this  onft  word,  to  convey 
the  idea  that  there  bad  been  a  formal  abdication. — Ed.J 

95.  exhibitian]  |ohnson:  Tlak^^mamt*.  Thetermh  jrctoMdinae  mii> 
verwties.  Steevens:  So  in  TVi'O  Cent.  I,  iii,  69.  Nares:  Also  Jonson,  Silent 
tV(man,  III,  i,  'Behave  yourself  distinctly  and  with  good  moralit}-;  or,  I  protest 
initeke  away  yonr  cxbibition.'  llomtY:  Reitiicled  to  %  men  naintottnoe: 
in  Roman  law,  •  si  liberi  ali  dedderent,  «l  ft  poicntn  cxHibaanlnr,*  So  w«  havo 
'exhibere  viam'  for  'to  keep  up  a  road.* 

26.  gad]  Johnson  :  Upon  the  sudden  stimulation  of  caprice,  as  cattle  run  mad- 
ding when  they  are  sttrag  by  the  gadfly.  RrrsoN:  Done  suddenly,  or  as  before, 
while  'the  iron  is  hot.'  A  'gad  '  is  an  iron  bar.  The  Statute  of  2  and  3  Eliza.  6, 
c.  37,  is  a  'Bill  against  false  forging  of  iron  gadds,  instead  of  gadds  of  steeL* 
Oouim :  Upon  the  spur;  in  TVc,  And.  IV,  loj,  the  hero  wishes  to  eogmve  oa 
brass  with '  a  gad  of  Steel,*  ^  «•  •  /«Aif  of  sted.  MoBBKLT  stnogdy  de6n«s  it  ss 

'  at  haphazard.' 

32.  terrible]  White  :  This  is  not  the  mere  meaningle«  expletive  so  often  used 
by  nncBltivated  people.  Ednrnnd  hides  the  letter  aw^  in  haste  and  tennr.  Scmaor 
calls  ftttentloa  to  die  active  meaning  wbidi  adjectives  in  -Mr  had  in  Shskc^eare^ 
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it  Into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of  nothing  hath  not  such 
need  to  hide  itseIC  Lefs  see;  come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall 
not  need  spe^cles.  3S 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me ;  it  is  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read ;  and  for  so  much 
as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking. 

Clou.    Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.    I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it   The  con-  40 
tents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to  blame. 
G&M.  Let* s  see,  let's  see. 

Edm,  I  hppe^  (or  my  brother^s  justification,  he  wrote  this 
but  as  an  essay    taste  of  my  virtue. 

CUnt.  [Reads]  '  TMs  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  4$ 
Mr  woHd  biUir  to  the  best  of  mtr  times  {  keeps  our  fortunes 


3$.  Edm.]  Baft.  Q,Ff.    Ba.  Q,. 

37,  amf]  Om.  Qq. 

38.  «fer'lookiHg\  }ikiHg(l<i,  wtrtook- 
imf  Warf>.  Johns.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec  V«r. 

40,41.  Three liaa^eadiaf 

U  :.Jtkem,..klaHu.  in  Ff. 
41.  l9  Mmv]  a*  IAmiw  Q,Q,F,F,. 


44.  /«f/!rJiSitr/Con.  Hi. 

45.  [Reads]  A  Letter.  Qq. 

«md  rtvermce}  Om.  Qf^.  in  rtv* 
ermetlXiuu 

age\  ages  Pope  ii,  TTicob.  Wntfc 

46.  /« tkt  beWl  to  btfi  F.F,F^ 


time.  Thus,  *  audible'  in  Ctrithttmt  means  htariag  wtUf  'contemptible'  means 
MwAai^Amvr,*  *«iiiMriC«hle,'  w^tstr^Mg^  fte. 
41.  to  bUme]  For  instances  of  the  infinitiv*  Mtive  for  (ho  infiaidvo  ponlYe,  vee 

Anon,  5  359  ^"^  §  405.  also  //am.  IV,  iv,  44. 

44.  essay  or  taste  J  Johnson:  Though  'taste'  may  stand  here,  yet  I  believe  we 
shoold  read,  *9auf  «r  Uit^  Hhtf  are  bodi  nelallaigiMl  tenns  and  properly  jdned. 
STEEVENS:  Both  are  terms  from  royal  tables.  Sec  V,  iii,  !.}.{.  SiNCER:  Thus  Baret, 
Ahearit:  '  to  Assay  or  rather  Essay  of  the  French  woorde  Euayeri  and  afterwards  t 
«To  tait  or  smgr  More.  PivHiv,*  Wkiohtx  ntoof  or  trisL  The  two  words 
'  essay '  and  '  assay '  are  etymologically  the  same.  In  I  Samuel,  xvti,  39,  it  is  said 
of  David  in  Saul's  armour  that  he  '  assayed  to  go,*  that  is,  tried  or  attempted  to  go. 
'Taste'  occurs  both  as  a  noun  and  verb  as  synonymous  with  'test.'  Compare  i 
Him,  IVf  XV,  i,  119.  Co^ve  bas, <EHqrt  m.  An  esnqr,  pmofe  • .  •  abo^  the 
tast,  or  Essay  taken  of  Firiiieet  owsl^  OT  diiake.*  [See  Ham,  II,  Ii,  411 1  *a  teste 
of  your  quality.'} 

45.  policy]  CAntXt  The  beginidng  of  Edgar's  letter  b  datkenM  hjr  •  reaMiv*d 
sense  of  •  policy,'  and  our  imagin'd  OMinection  of  it  with  '  age '  or  o!J  age '  poliqr* 
has  here  the  sense  police,  political  regiment,  the  world's  evil  [?  civil]  ordering; 
and  it  Is  of  this  '  policy,'  and  the  reverence  eslablish'd  by  it,  that  he  is  made  to  com> 
plftin.  Schmidt  eonsideis  *  policy  and  vererenoe'  as  a  hendiadys  ibr  *  poliqr  of 
t»olding  in  reverence,'  'like  respect  and  fortunes'  in  T,  i,  247. 

.46.  the  best  of  our  timesj  Wucht  :  The  best  periods  of  our  lives.  See  I, 
393. 
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from  us  till  our  oldncss  cannot  nUsh  tkem,  I  begin  to  find  47 
€tn  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny; 
who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.    If  our  father  zoo u Id  50 
sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  luUf  lus  revenue  for 
ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brotlur,  Edgar. 
Hum  I   Conspiracy  ? — Sleep  till  I  waked  Jtim,  you  sJioutd 
enjoy  half  kis  revenueZ—^ly  son  Edgar !   Had  he  a  hand 
to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in ^— When  55 
came  this  to  you?  who  brought  it? 

£dm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord;  there's  the  cun- 
ning of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my  closet. 

Clou.    You  know  the  chara6ler  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.    If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst  swear  60 
it  were  his;  but,  in  respe^  of  that,  I  would  fain  think  it 
were  not 

GiM,   It  is  his. 

£dm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord;  but  I  hope  his  heart  is 
not  in  the  contents.  65 

Glon»  Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  busi- 
ness? 

£dm.  Never,  my  lord;  but  I  have  heard  him  oft  main- 


49.  wio]  w4tM  Ro«re  +  ,  Op. 

5a.  IrotAfT,']  Sleev.  tmAtr  Qi|, 
Thcob.  Warb.  Johns.  Qipb  Jen.  tnOttr* 
Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

53.  Sl»flJleptq<i. 

wsMJ  «wlr  Qq.  «p«Ar  Fr4>» 

Sch. 

55.  $min\  a  hnim  Rowe. 

56.  this  to  you]  you  to  this  F,F,,  Sch. 
61.  Ais..,resf€ei  p/"}  Ait  btitin  retpeeit 


63.  i» ir  JUr.]  nkkufq^  JsUki$f 

Q.- 

64.  but]  Om.  F,FjF^+. 

66,  Has]  Ff  + ,  Knt.  i,  DjCQ,  Dd.  tl, 
Sch.   I/atk  Qq  ct  cet. 

ie/«rt\  Ff  ■<-,  Knt  i.  Sing.  Dyce, 
Dd.  ii,  Kdy,  Hods.  Sdk  kmttfvn 
Qqctcet 

68.  htard  Mm  ofil  Ff  Cap.  Knt, 
Dyce.  Sta.  G!o.-i-,  Sdl.  cfim  Aemrd 
Aim  Qq  et  cet. 


47.  oldacMj  Schmidt:  Not  dsewhere  nsed  in  Sli. 

48.  idle  and  fond]  JOHNSON:  Weak  and  foolish. 

49.  who]  Wright:  For  wAjVA,  the  antecedent  really  being  the  persons  implied 
in  •  tyranny.'   See  AnOTT.  5  S64. 

58.  closet]  Private  apartment.   See  III,  iii,  10,  and  also  I/am.  II,  i,  77. 

59.  character]  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  this  word  it  always  used  bf 
Sh.  in  the  sense  of  writing  or  handwriting.   See  Ham.  I,  iii,  59. 
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tatn  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfe6t  age,  and  fathers  de- 
dined,  the  filiier  should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  aod  die  son  70 
manage  hJa  revenue. 

GImt,  OviUain,  villain  I  His  veiy  opinidn  in  tiie  letter! 
Abborred  villain!  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish  villain! 
worse  than  brutish ! — Go,  sirrah,  seek  him ;  I'll  apprehend 
him;  abominable  villain!    Where  is  he?  75 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall  please 
you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother  till  you 
can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of  his  intent,  you 
should  run  a  certain  course ;  where,  if  you  violendy  proceed- 
against  him,  mistaking  his  puipoae,  it  would  make  a  great  80 
gi^  in  your  own  honour  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of 
his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he 
hath  writ  tikis  to  fed  my  afiedion  to  your  honour  and  to  no 
o^er  pretence  of  danger. 

Glou.    Think  you  so  ?  85 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular 


09.  ti\  htingat  Han. 

f«rfen'\  perfit  Qq. 

dtclintd\  F.FJ,  Rowe,  Knt, 
CoU.  Del.  WH).  Sch.  dtcUml  4^ 
dinmg  Qq  ct  oet. 

70.  tkt  fatktr\  his  father  Qq. 
asvHird'^  as  a  ff'toir/<^Fope4>. 

71.  ki*\  tkt  Qq. 

73.  Aikorrtd\  Mktrrid  Q^ 

73.  74.  indtyk  Q^/g, 
Rowe,  Pope. 

74.  sirraA']  fir  Qq. 

/Wr]Ko^ye.  77^  F,F,.  PUF^^ 
/Qg-  AQtf  «y,Cam,Wr. 


78.  Aw]  this  Qq. 

79.  should^  Q,Ff  {/hold  F,)-|-,Cft|» 
Jen.  Ee.  KoUOukSdi.  JM<J^  /Mi 
<^  et  cet. 

81.  ovm\  Om.  F,F  F^  Rowe,  Pop^ 

Han. 

82.  tkai\  Om.  Qq. 

83.  writ]  wrote  Qq,  GI0.  +  ,  Moh. 

84.  other]  further  Qq,  GI0.  +  ,  Mob. 
87.  emfer  9/  tkul  a«tf«r  tAi$ 


€9.  MM  at  pofiBCt  ace]  For  liwlaaeet  of  die  paitidple  beiag  ioqilled,  ia  fbe 

case  of  a  simple  word,  such  as  ieinj,  see  Abdott,  §  3S1. 

79.  wbere}  For  instances  of  tbe  use  of  '  where '  for  whereas,  see  Abbott,  $  134. 

S3,  your  honour]  HAJjomt  Tbe  osdiI  addicn  lo  a  lord  in  Shakeqieare'ii  linM. 

84.  pvetenaa}  JoRmoNt  That  i*,  fmrpue.  So  afterwards,  I,  iy,  67. 
Stefv'ens:  I  can  venture  to  assert,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  Sh.  never 
BSCS  this  word  in  any  other  senses  ScHJifUT  ^Lex.)  gives  five  instances  (of  which 
oae^vbt  OnHl.IIl,lT,io6»ii,IIUBk,dottbtrBl)wIwra  b  nwaai/n^^  Dvo^ 
in  his  Chs!.,  cives  no  other  ddbitton  dm  Jolwioa%  and  dies  aoae  of  fhoe  five 
tnt**"'^  given  by  Schmidt. 

S  » 
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assurance  have  your  satisfadlion,  and  that  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  than  this  veiy  evening. 
don*  He  caimot  be  such  a  monster—  ^ 

*  Bdm,  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

*  GUm.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entTreiy  loves 

*  him.  Heaven  and  earth  1  *  Edmund,  seek  him  out,  wind 

me  into  him,  I  pray  you  ;  frame  the  business  after  your  own 
wisdom.   I  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution.  9$ 

90.  monster — ]  Dyce,  Del.  W,  Hndt.  94.  Jl/w,  / pray  you  :  framt\  kim^  J 

Glo.  + ,  Mob.    momter.  QqFf  et  cet.  fhgfyou  frame  Qq. 

91-93.  £dm.  N«r,.Mrtk  /}  Qq.  Om.  /Ae}jm$r  Q^. 
tip  ttsiwtf  Vio^pUf  Bab.  Scb. 


91,  93.  Nor  .  .  .  earth]  Schmidt  {Zur  Textkritik,  &c.,  p.  i8)  makes  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  omitting  these  words,  as  is  done  in  the  Ff.  *  Were  there  aajf 
repiMidi,*  lie  sijn,  *igalnit  wUdi  it  woaM  be  hard  to  defend  Sh.,  It  wodd  be 
the  relation  between  Gloster  and  Edgar.  A  father  "  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves"  bis  son,  but,  like  Gloucester,  condemns  him  unheard,  and  drives  him  forth 
to  miserf ,  b  a  miscreant  In  tbe  drama  as  well  as  In  real  life. ...  If  there  be  any*«n> 
l^tmit  which  is  characlaiWe  of  this  scene,  as  well  as  of  the  similar  first  scene  of 
the  second  Act,  it  is  that  not  a  word  of  sympathy  and  warmth  for  his  sons  falls  from 
the  of  Gloucester.  His  levity,  when  talking  with  Kent  in  the  very  first  scene 
of  die  pUqr,  mflidcatly  bctnqft  the  nqierfidal  leine  of  hb  marital  and  paientd 
duties.  Only  when  Edgar  is  as  though  dead  to  him,  and  the  fate  of  Lear  begins  to 
cast  its  dark  shadow  over  himself  (III,  vi),  does  something  of  fatherly  feelii^ 
Awikal  et  die  thought  of  hb  ton,  honted  duoogh  dw  had.  HMierto,  he  b  fadif- 
femt  eed  heectleH.  Evidently  hb  tOM  have  never  stood  near  to  hb  heart;  he 
knows  them  not, — nor  what  might  be  expected  from  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
That  Edmund,  before  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  play  begins,  has  been  "  out " 
nine  jem  in  Ibrelgn  paita  b  otpreaaljr  ineBdoBed,  and  Ui  oae 

hnbeen  equally  a  stranger  ....  and  is  no  more  to  him  than  Edmund, — "  no  dearer 
in  my  account,"  ».  «.  is  of  as  little  account.  He  has  sons  and  they  must  be  acknow. 
ledged,  and  therein  he  Ins  done  hb  part.  Snch  and  no  other  b  the  Idea  that  Sh. 
would  have  us  form  of  Gloucester,  and  therefore  he  could  never  have  written  the 
words :  "  To  his  father  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  him."  They  stand  in 
contradiction  to  all  that  precedes  and  follows.  They  are  doulHless  an  addition  made 
by  tone  scBwtiowil  edor,  and  thejr  creptinto  the  Qq  throogh  some  oopybt  «r  le* 
porter.' 

93.  wind  mej  Johnson:  I  once  thought  it  should  be  read:  'wind y«u^  but, 
perhaps,  it  b  •  fiunlUar  phnse,  Hke  *  do  mt  thb.*  [For  other  InateDcet  of  dib  edi> 
ical  dative,  see  Abbott,  §  220,  or  j\f,tcb.  Ill,  vi,  41.] 

95.  unstate}  Heath  :  That  is,  I  would  give  even  my  rank  and  fortune  to  be 
resolved  on  this  point.  Capell:  The  state  that  Clotter  would  lay  aside,  if  he  could, 
on  dib  occaaioa  b,  hb  peievtal  states  dw  state  of  fitdiar,  wlndi  endsogersd  lut 
judging  rightly,  two  wa)-*; — by  acting  upon  his  affections  as  a  kind  father,  or  on  hit 
mentments  as  an  injured  one.  Johnson  thus  paraphrases :  *  Do  you  frame  the  bMi> 
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Biltu  I  wiU  seek  him,  sir,  presentiy,  convey  tlie  bosiiiess  96 
•8 1  siiall  find  means,  and  acquaint  3fOtt  withal. 
Gkm,  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  portend 

no  good  to  us ;  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it 
Ihns  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  se-  XOO 
quent  effofb;  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  di- 
vide: in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  palaces. 


9&  •£B]>lair<2q. 

97.  fini\  fee  Qq,  Jen. 

98, 1^  ecUpui\  Elipfa  Fg. 

98.  mm]  iht  wwm  Cip.  c«^. 
99b  iMflifw]  wiwIiMif  IImil 


99^     Om.  Qq. 

100.  sfijueni'\  frequent  Theob.  L 
102.  discord\  difc«rdi  Qq,  Jen. 


iaess  who  can  met  with  less  enwtion;  I  would  onsUte  myiel/;  it  would  be  in  me  a 
depurture  fronthe  peteraal  dugMcter,tobein>daei«olatioi>,to  beiettledtredcom. 
poccd  on  SQch  an  occasion.'  TYRWHiTTt  IlmtBI  tfa^y  t  *  I  would  give  my  estate* 
(inclading  rank  as  well  as  fortune),  [ttot  Ctt  1m  DO  doobt  that  Heath  and  Tj^ 
vhitt  give  the  correct  tnlerpretatioD.3 
9$.  faaoteliaa]  DVCB  (Cftw.)  t  Convletfoii,  imbiium/ 

96.  convey]  Johnson:  To  manage  artfully.  [See  Macb.  IV,  iii,  71.] 

98.  These  late  eclipMsJ  Cateu.:  This  descant  upon  what  were  then  esteemed 
ailoial  prodigies  is  a  weakoCHi  which  serves  admirably  to  give  a  requisite  degree  of 
tiw  pvobable  to  Gloucester's  incredulity.  Moberly  :  As  to  current  belief  in  astrology, 
we  may  remember  that,  at  the  lime  when  this  play  was  written,  Dr  Dee,  the  cele- 
brated adept,  wa^  grieving  for  his  lost  patroness.  Queen  Elizabeth ;  that  the  profligate 
covt  of  JiBMf  I.  WM  b  i6i8ftlglileiMd1i]rdM  appeaianca  of  a  comet  into  a  tern* 
porary  fit  of  gravity;  and  that  even  Charles  I.  sent  /"soo  as  a  fee  to  William  Lilly 
Ibr  consnlting  the  ttais  as  to  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court  in  1647*  £See  Appendix, 
•  Date  of     CampodtioB,'  p.  379.] 

99.  wIsdoB  of  natnn]  JOBMUIti  Tlieai^'iMtQral  philosophy  can  gire  aocowit 
of  eclipses,  yet  we  feel  their  consequences.  Walker  {Crit.  i,  287)  marked  '  nature' 
■■  *fouibty  wrong.*  LsTTSOK  (in  a  foot-note  to  Walker) :  I  think  man  would  he 
bellCT[thaB«M«Uii'of  Haaaier];  lmtpeilu^*aatai«'cvepCtefirhm  bdoirwil]|> 
out  displacing  any  word  \  the  at  y*  was  a  mistake  for  y,  and  of  was  paiposdy  {b« 
Mrted  to  make  some  sense  of  'the  wisdom  nature.'  Sh.  perhaps  wrote  merely 
*y9mr  wisdom,"  as  *your  excellent  sherris.'  Keightlky  reads  'wisdom  of  «m«* 
in  his  text  ['Wisdom  of  nature'  mWiWIi  iriidam  concerning  natare, the  know- 
ledge of  natural  law;. — Ed.]  Moberly;  This  curious  view  is  repeated,  with  re- 
markable force  of  language,  by  Sir  T.  Browneg  even  ii»  the  less  credulous  times 
(Bodtfo,!,  p.  336)  when  lie  wrote  Mi  Trm^m  VkigarSfrm!  'Tliittwo  taot 
or  moons  should  appear,  is  not  worth  the  wonder.  But  that  the  same  should  fall  out 
at  the  point  of  some  decisive  action,  that  these  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  Ephemerides  of  God,  besides  the  phU- 
eeophical  awlgnmrnt  ef  the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  appielieBllsa  in  ffaotig* 
nality ' (t,  2).  We  learn  also  from  Bishop  Burnet  that  Lord  SliafkeAinj b^Kevcd  la 
astrology,  and  thought  that  the  souls  of  men  live  in  the  stars. 
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treason;  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and  father.  This 
villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction;  there's  son 
against  father;  the  king  falls  fiom  bias  of  nature;  there's  105 
fither  agiatast  chfld.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  tioie; 
machinatiims,  hoUowneis,  tieadieiy  and  all  ruinous  dis- 
orders follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves.  Find  out  this 
villain,  Edmund;  it  shall  lose  thee  nothing;  do  it  carefully. 
And  the  noble  and  true<hearted  Kent  banished  1  his  offence,  no 
honesty !  'Tis  strange.  [Exit. 
Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppeiy  of  the  world,  that 

103.  andth*  boHd\  the  bond  Qq.  111.  hmtstyl  horuJI  Qq. 

'ADURfJ  iOweene  Qq,  Gip.  MaL  '7£r  stran^e.l  Ji range ftrtmgft 


GoO.  Sing.  Wh.  KUy.  Q,.  grange,  Jlrange  1  Cap. 

105-ioS.  21£rfliBM»..^m«»i]  Om.  E&  Var.  Sing. 

Qq.  £Ezit.]  Om.  Qq. 

tO%.  bias\byasY^^,  byatY^  biaf$  IIS.  SCSNS vm.  FDpe+,  J«B. 


^4- 


108.  disquietly]  Dkliu9  :  This  is  used  orasadvely. 

109.  1om«Iim]  Note a«  chai^ti»  Aft  Bon  aflecdonite'aee.'  SeetboIV, 

vi,  30. — Ed. 

1X2.  Warburton:  In  Shakespeare's  best  plajs,  besides  the  vices  that  arise  from 
the  snbject,  there  is  generally  some  peculiar  prevailing  folly,  principally  lUicnlcd* 
that  nms  through  the  whole  piece.  Thus,  in  Tht  Tempest,  the  lying  dbpoaition  of 
travellers,  and  in  As  You  Lite  It,  the  fantastick  humour  of  courtiers  are  exposed  and 
satirized  with  infinite  pleasantry.  In  like  manner,  in  this  play  of  Z/ar,  the  dotages 
«f  jadidal  aatiologjr  ade  aeveretf  ridienlad.  I  fimey,  wai  Hbm  dale  «f  tta  fint  per^ 
formance  well  coRsiclered,  it  would  be  found  that  something  or  other  happened  at 
that  time  which  gave  a  more  than  ordinary  ran  to  this  deceit,  as  these  words  seem  to 
intimate :  *  1  aaa  thinking,  brother,  of  a  predicHon  I  leafl  ttSm  odier  day,  what  should 
follow  these  edi|»«i*  However  this  be,  an  impious  cheat,  which  had  SO  little  foOB- 
dation  in  nature  or  reason,  so  detestable  an  original,  and  such  fatal  consequences  on 
the  manners  of  the  people,  who  were  at  that  time  strangely  besotted  with  it,  cer- 
tainly deiarved  the  aevereitlaifa  of  satire.  ItwasafindanMiitaliBthbiioUeaclenoe, 
that  whatever  seeds  of  good  diqpositloill  the  infant  unborn  might  be  endowed  with, 
either  from  nature,  or  traductivety  from  its  parents,  yet  if,  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
the  delivery  was  by  any  casualty  So  accelerated  or  retarded  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
predominaney  of  a  maljgnanf  constellation,  that  momentary  Influence  would  entirely 
change  its  nature,  and  bias  it  to  all  the  contrary  ill  qualities.  So  wretched  and  mon* 
strous  an  opinion  did  it  set  out  with.  But  the  Italians,  to  whom  we  owe  this,  as 
veil  as  most  odier  vonataial  crioMS  aad  fellies  of  these  latter  ages,  fomented  its 
original  impiety  to  the  most  detestable  height  of  extravagance.  Petnts  Aponea^ 
an  Italian  physician  of  the  13th  century,  assures  us  that  those  prayers  which  are 
made  to  God  when  .the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  in  the  Dragon's  tail,  are 
iaidliblly  lM«rd. . . .  Thegieat1fllto«,«iaiftjnstInd%^ 
\nfian^»  JUgabui  (Book  IV,  385),  satirised  It  in  •  ^rvf  beantiful  4nainer,bf 
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when  we  are  sick  in  fortune, — often  the  surfeit  of  our  own 
behaviour, — we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars;  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessi^,  fools  115 

t\2.  tur/eU]  q,.  /urfet  (X.  /tufttt      tie  Start  Qott  GtL   Starrts  F.F,F.. 
F,F,F,.  /H//«t^  F ,  Rowe4,  Sdb  I15.  «i4R'«>,Cap.KBt,Sch.  i^Qn 

115.  «terr]       lUnra-l',  Kn^  SA,     ttcet  * 

putting  these  rereriei  into  die  mooth  of  the  devU. . . .  Nor  eoold  the  licentious  Rabelak 
bifludf  ibrbeAT  to  ridicule  this  impious  dota|{e^  which  he  does  with  exquisite  addrcM 
and  humour,  where  in  the  fable  which  he  so  agreeably  tells  from  Ms^ap  of  the  mTin 
vho  applied  to  Jupiter  for  the  loss  of  his  hatchet,  he  makes  those  who,  od  the  poor 
nan**  good  w«oen,  had  projected  to  nkk  Jupiter  bjr  the  tme  petitioiB,  a  Und  of 
astrologic  athcilti»who  ascribed  this  good  fortune  that  they  imagined  they  were  now 
all  going  to  putake  of,  to  the  infiueace  of  some  rare  conjnnction  and  configaratioa 
of  the  ttaif.  *Hen,  hen,  dirent  its— Et  doocqnes  telle  est  an  temps  present  U 
ntolntifliD  des  Cieulx,  la  constellation  des  Astres,  et  aspect  des  Planetes,  que  qui« 
conqoes  coingn6e  perdra  soubdain  deuicndra  ainsi  riche?' — JVou.  Pro/,  du  IV 
Znw.— But  to  return  to  Sh.  So  blasphemous  a  delusion,  therefore,  it  became  the 
booeriy  of  oAr  poet  to  eapoee.  B«(t  it  wm  « teiider  point,  sod  raqiolnd  neinglnf, 
For  this  impious  jng^'^le  had  in  his  time  a  kind  of  religious  reverence  paid  to  it.  It 
was  therefore  to  be  done  obliquely;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  scene  furnished 
lim  as  good  u  oppertonl^  m  1w  coddvi^  The  persons  in  the  dnuaa  are  all 
Pagans,  so  that  as,  to  compliance  to  dirtom,  his  good  characters  weie  not  to  speak 
ill  of  judicial  astrology,  they  could  on  account  of  their  religion  give  no  reputation 
to  it.  But  in  order  to  expose  it  the  more,  he  with  great  judgement  makes  these 
Rigus  iataiiMi,  as  appears  hgr  dieie  worb  of  Lesr, all  die  opeiatfcaiBi  of  th« 
orbs,  From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be.'  For  the  doctrine  of  fate  is  the  true 
fottndalioa  of  judicial  astrology.  Having  thus  discredited  it  by  the  very  commeo« 
dstiens  given  to  it,  ha  was  in  no  dsnger  of  haviiig  liis  direct  sstire  sgilnst  ft  mis* 
taken,  by  its  being  put  (as  he  was  obliged,  both  in  paying  regard  to  custom  and  in 
following  nature)  into  the  mouth  of  the  villain  and  atheist,  especially  when  he  haa 
added  such  force  of  reason  to  his  ridicule,  in  the  words  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
efdi^nole.  OiMniiWBi  Tims  soom  and nissntlifopyaia  often  the  antidpstioas 
and  mouthpieces  of  wisdom  in  the  detecdon  of  superstition';.  Both  individuals  and 
nations  may  be  free  from  such  prtjitdiees  tgr  bei^g  below  them,  as  well  as  by  rising 
above  them. 
113.  foppery]  See  note  on  '  fops,'  line  14. 

113.  surfeit]  Gsluer:  Is  there  not  room  to  suspect  that  Sh.  may  have  written 
forftit—i.  t.  the  penalty  of  our  own  misconduct  Schmidt  {Zur  Textiritii,  &e., 
pb  19)  ligllows  the  plvial  of  tlieFr,and  diiahs  ^oolyaUiadprejadica  InfimMr 

of  the  Qq  can  give  preference  to  the  singular.  In  his  cd.  Schmidt  refers  to  the 
similar  passage  in  Hick.  II:  II,  ii,  84, '  Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit 

115.  stars]  I  prefer  the  reading  of  die  F(  becaaie  pattictdar  stsss  an  referred 
to^  not  •  the  stars '  in  general. — Ed. 

IIS*  on  necessity]  Schmidt  {Zur  TtxtkrHU:,  Sti:.,  ^.  19)1  JJnqtt  is  in  favour 
of  but 'on' is  Shskespeatlsa.  *  On  necewi^*  occm  twiea  in  dose  snccwdoo 
iB^m'«Zfl».X.I.i,M9»tS5s  *4^aeoeirilf>ls  todaowtoe  die  In  Sh.  He 
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by  heavenly  compulsion,  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers.  by  1 16 
spherical  predominanoe.  dmnlcards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by 
an  enforced  obedience  of  planeCaiy  influence ,  and  aU  tliat 
we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  tfarnsting  on.  An  admirable 

evasion  of  whoremaster  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  dispo*  I30 
sition  to  the  charge  t>f  a  star!  My  father  compounded 
with  my  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity 
was  under  Ursa  major;  so  that  it  follows  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous.  Tut,  1  should  have  been  that  1  am,  had  the 
maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastard-  125 
izing.  Edgar— 


116.  trtachtn\trtchertrs^^.  tnaei' 
trmi  Fope-t .   treck*rt  Cap. 

117.  ^kirUatlSpktriealiV^.  Spkart' 
«//F,.  /pirituall  Q<\. 

120,  X2I.  lay,.jtar\lrykiigoHtkdif' 
f^Sm  if  Cir  dkar;f  »fkan  Ql. 

disposition  id\4t^f^mmVt-\; 
Knt,  Del.  Su.  Sdk 
isi.  dUtrgt]  clMifV  WaiAu 

a  ^/arJyCmrQ^Qqp.  JouGoQ.  L 
Starres  Q,. 

124.  letkerMu'\  trtatkmui  TfefldU 
Cn^  (withdrawn). 

7k</]Jen.  /if/Qq.  Om.Ff+, 
Cup.  Knt,  Sch. 

that']  -d'hal  Pope  + 


AMteritfin»i!f ]  bajlardy  Qq 
126,  127.  Edgar— ...And  /a/]  Jen 
(subs.)  E4gttrf  Enter  Edgar.  6*  out 
Q,  Edgar;  and  Ma  (EMmt^BAgKttia 
margin)  Q,.  Enter  Edgar.  Pat:  Ff+, 
Knt,  ]>el.  Dyce  L  Sch.  Eater  £dj^, 
E^^t  F^tCuf,  AQpar^  Biter  Ed* 
fv.  iW^Stetv  *73.  Edgar  I  ^ 
Pjicett. 

Ekiter...]  After  Bedbm,  line  taOb 
Dyce  ii,  Sta.  Huds. 

126-129.  Edgar — ..Mivisiemf\  As 
•Aside'  byCkp. 

126.  SCEMSDC.  Popc  + 


bis  an  mmfatikdile  pteference  for  the  prepostdon  *<»*  end  *iip<m*  to  express  that 
which  gives  the  motive  or  impabe  to  aiqrthbg.  Thus,  in  the  following  examples, 
where  in  popular  speech  other  prepositions  would  be  used :  R.  of  Z.,  l86, '  he  doth 
debate  What  following  sorrow,  may  on  this  arise.'  Meat,  for  Meat.  IV,  i,  72 :  'bus* 
bandoiiApre^oatiact*  JIS^p'5Mis,V,l,s8i  «Hdioiitdbeoaco«tiaInt.*  JHek, 
// '  I,  i,  9:  *If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice,  or ...  on  some  known  ground 
of  treachery.'  Kkk.  Ill:  IV,  i,  4}  Ham.  V,  ii,  406  [Glo.  ed.]  j  Ant.  «f  CUop,  III, 
xi,  68  ;  Aler.  of  Ven,  IV,  {,104:  t  Htm.  tV:  II,  ir,  331. 
116.  treachers]  DVCB  (&/»«.):  Traitors. 

118.  influence]  SCHMJDT:  Used  by  Sh.  only  in  the  "tense  of  planetary  influence. 
121.  to  the  charge]  Schmidt  adheres  to  the  Ff,  although,  as  be  .confesses,  'on 
the  cherge'  is  cootraiy  not  only  to  present  usage,  bat  also  to  Shakespearian.  •  *Bat 

thh  is  no  reason  why  \vc  should  prefer  "  to"  of  the  Qq.  "To  Iny  snnielhiiig  oaOOC*' 
is  a  veiy  common  expression  in  Sh.,  and  we  have  in  the  present  passage  a  confusioa 
of  eonslradion  wbidi  Is  net  wrasaal.  In  jMr.  -VVL  speak  be- 

tween die  diange  of  man  and  boy  " — t.    as  if  I  were  between  man  and  boy.* 

134.  Tut]  Dyce:  Fut  of  the  Qq  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  *  Tut,'  rather  than 
intended  {or  Foot  or  ^Sfoot, 
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And  pat  he  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy.  127 
My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o' 
Bedlam.  Oh,  these  edipies  do  portend  these  divisionsi  fii. 


Bdg»  How,  Bonr,  brother  Edmund  I  What  serious  con* 

temptation  are  you  in? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  predi^on  I  read  this 
other  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses. 


la^i  A  porttnd}  portend  Pope  . 


M7.  Mtaatrophe]  HiAlBi  Thit  b,  jMt  as  the  drcumsunce  whidi  decidci  dM 
cattstrophe  of  a  play  intenrenes  on  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  ibe  MtiM  it  WOOOd 
op  to  iU  crisis,  and  the  audience  are  impatiently  expecting  it. 

taS.  ai«]  BoLTOW  Gotmr  (iK  Aug.  1865)  ciici  Ihe  fottendiv  defan* 

tion  of  this  word  from  Butler's  English  Grammar^  1 634:  'Q*  A  note  of  entrance 
for  actors,  because  it  is  the  first  letter  of  ^imW^— when,  shewing  when  to  enter  and 
■peak.'  WsoGWOOO  adoptx  this  definition,  but  also  cites  Minsheu:  '  A  qu^  a.term 
ved  amccig  ttage-plajers,  n  Lat.  quaKx  Ct.U  what  manner  of  word  the  acton  art 
to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  has  done  his  speech.*  Tlie  Fr.  tom  is  r^^ft^mfm 
Wmoht  apparentl/  derives  it  from  ¥t.  fume,  a  taiL 

tag,  ii.  Mi,  hkt  ibQ      Bmtmr  i  Sk  diowfl  hf  die  eomext  tfist  ba  wu  wdl 

acquainted  with  the  property  of  these  (jUables  in  solmization,  which  imply  nscrio 
of  sounds  so  unnatural  that  ancient  mosidaiis  prohibited  their  use.  The  monkish 
writci*  on  music  saj:  mi  emUra  fa  at^aMut:  the  interval  fa  mif  including  a 
trItmiUf  or  sharp  4th,  consisting  of  three  tone*  vifbeat  A*  iBterrentioa  of  a  seroi* 
tone,  expressed  in  the  modem  scale  by  the  letters  F  O  A  B,  would  form  a  musical 
phrase  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Edmund,  speaking  of  eclipses  as  portents 
and  prodigies,  compares  (be  dislocatfon  of  events,  the  thnes  being  oat  of  Joint,  to 
the  tumaturol  and  offensive  sounds, '  fa  sol  la  mi.*  VVi!:tk:  According  to  modcra 
Italian  solmixation,  fa  sol  la  jt,*  t.  a  progresHon  through  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
ending  upon  the  seventh  or  leading  note  of  the  scale;  whidi,  nntess  ioUoved  by  the 
tonic,  or  osed  he  some  very  special  effect,  is  •  BMSt  distracting  figure,  based  upon 
the  most  poignant  of  discords.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  the  syllables  for  solmiution,  instead  c&  d»rt  mi  fa  t«l  la  si,  were  fa  sol 
itfattlhmL  8b.  often  shows  that  be  was  ft  masiciaB  as  vdl  as  e  lover  of  music. 
Wright:  For  Dr  Bumey's  note,  Mr  Chappell  assures  mc,  there  is  not  the  sH^hteit 
foundation.  Edmund  is  merely  kinging  to  himself  in  order  not  to  seem  to  observe 
Edgar's  approach.  [Just  as  Mlstfeis  Quickly  sings  •  And  down,  down,  adown-a*  in 
Maty  WivOt  I,  iii,  44,  when  Doctor  Gsios  is  approaching.— Ed.]  Moberly  :  The 
Irne  ezpL-mation  probably  is  that  the  sequence  '  fa  sol  la  Oki'  (with  *im'  dcsceadiog) 
Is  like  a  deep  sigh,  as  ouy  be  easily  beard  by  trial. 


sol,  b,  mL 


130 


128.  My  aul  mime  Qq. 
Tom  0']  them  of  Qq. 


129, 13a  /i,...mi.]  /a, — S^,  La,  Me, 
VI  Om.  Qq. 
1301.  [Humming.  Han. 
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Edg.    Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that?  135 
Edm,    I  promise  you,  the  cffedb  he  writes  of  succeed 
unhappily ;  *  as  of  unnatmalness  between  the  diild  and  tbe 
^parent;  death,  dearth,  dissolirabtts  of  ancient  amities;  di- 

*  visions  m  states  menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and 

*  nobles ;  needless  diffidences,  banishment  of  firiends,  dissi-  140 

*  pation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what 

*  Edg.    How  long  have  you  been  a  seflary  astronoinical  ? 

*  Edm.   Come,  come,*  when  saw  you  my  lather  last? 
Edg.    The  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ?  145 
Big*  Ay,  two  hours  together 

£dm*  liuted  you  in  good  terms?  Found  you  no  dis- 
pleasure m  him  by  word  nor  countenance? 
None  at  alL 

Edm.  Bethink  yotusdf  wherein  you  may  have  oflfended  150 
him;  and  at  my  entreaty  ibrbear  his  presence  until  some 


135.  wM}  idaiaQq,Jtn,Gh+tMth. 

136.  you}  Om.  F,FjF^. 

wriies]  writ  Q<)»  Jen.  Cam.  Wr. 
'37->43«  »t  c/.^CIme,  tomtf]  Om. 

Ff+,  Cnp. 

138.  ami/ia^  Q,.  armits 

141.  Mbififr]  iMrttyAm.  Steev.  *y3, 

Coll.  iii.    comforts  Jen. 

144,  The}  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Knt,  Coll.  Dyce, 


Sla.  Wh.  Hadi.  Sdi.    WHy  At  <^ 

Why.  the  Q,  et  cct. 
146.  Ay,\  It  Ff.   Om.  Qq. 
148.  imt]  Ff,  Rowe^  Qyce^  Sla.  Sdb 

or  Qq  et  cct. 

150.  may\  Om-  F,F,+. 

151*  mMCQ  FT^f*  Jca.  Be.  Sta.  Sdk 


136.  Johnson  :  In  this  speech  Edmond,  with  the  common  craft  of  fortune-tellen, 
mingles  tbe  past  and  future,  and  tells  of  the  future  only  what  be  already  foreknows 
fajr  confederacy,  or  etn  iliab  by  proboUe  conjecture. 

136.  succood]  WlUGHT:  In  Elizabethan  English  the  'success'  of  an  action  was 
the  issue  or  C0liMqaeiiGe»  good  or  bad.  Hence  the  word  was  used  with  a  qualifying 
adjecdve.  Se«  Joslrat,  i,  8 :  *  Theft  Ihoa  shaft  have  good  incceM.' 

137-143.  As  an  additional  proof  of  the  spuriousncss  of  these  lines  ScmODT  says 
that  there  are  found  in  them  no  less  than  six  hapax  legomcna,  that  is,  wcrrds  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  Sh,— g.  <  unnataralness,'  '  menace '  (as  a  noun), '  malediction/ 
'disslpatioo,'  'cohort,*  and  *«atronoadcal.' 

140.  diffidences]  Wrioit:  This  now  means  distrust  of  omi^adf.  Hareftai^ 
ttifies  distrust  of  others.   Compare  King  JoAttf  I,  i,  65. 

141.  cohorts]  Johnson,  by  a  misprint  in  hb  foot*iiole,  says,  that  tbe  Quaito  icada 
iourts.    Moderly:  As  neither  of  these  words,  'dissipation  of  cohorts,*  ava 

the  effect  of  a  constant  study  of  Sh.  ?— Ed.]  elsewhere  used  by  Sh.,  we  may  sus- 
pect corruption.  Perhaps  the  original  may  have  been  duproportion  of  thtmghts% 
dMt  is,  •nnnatanl  diooflihti,*  as  in  CM.  11^  UL  SanafiTt  TUi  camot  he  e» 
pldoed  bj  aiqrthiac  ^  Sb. 
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little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure,  which  153 
at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him  that  with  the  mischief  of 
your  person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 
Edg.  Some  villain  liatli  done  me  wroog.  155 
BdHL  That's  my  fear.  Lpc^-y^  luwe  a  continent 
ibrbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower  and,  as  I 
say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly 
bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak ;  pray  ye,  go;  there's  my 
key ;  if  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed.  160 
Edg.    Armed,  brother  ? 

E4m.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  go  armed;  I 
am  no  bonest  man  If  diere  be  any  good  meaning  toward 
you.  I  have  told  3fou  wbat  I  bsnre  seen  and  heard;  but 
fiuntly,  nothing  like  tiie  image  and  horror  of  it;  pray  you,  165 
away. 

Big,  Shall  I  hear  iirom  you  anon? 

Edm.   I  do  serve  you  in  this  business.—     \Eat  Edgcar^t 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms  170 
That  he  suspe<5ls  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy.  I  see  the  business. 


153.  tt'M]  without  Han. 

154,  ^rjon\  par/on  Q,, 

156-161.  fimr..,£reUtrt]fiar*imk' 

ts6^  16a.  /...Edm.]  Om.  Qq. 

159.  prayyf]  Ff,  Dyce  H,  Sta.  GI0.  +  , 
Mob.  Huds.  Sch.  pray  you  Rowe  et 
eet. 

160.  161.  armed'\  artn'd  Ff +  ,  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Ec.  Sing.  \Vh.  Kdy, 
Hndi. 

161.  go  armedl  Om.  Fr+ ,  Kal,  CoU. 
Dd.  Dyce,  Wh.  Klly.  Sch. 


163.  tovrarJ]  Ff+,  Jen.  Knt,  Dyce, 
Sta.  Coll.  iii,  Sch.   tewardt  Qq.  et  cet. 

164, 165.  ktmrdt  hafob^^  GIoi.4« 
Mob.  ktirdthtt  faintly,  htanihit 
faimtfyi'Dfce.  htard  :  But faim^,Yt. 
kmrdt  hta fidHtfyf  Rowc  iUmni,  ha 
faintly  ;  Pope  et  cet. 

165.  it;}  it,  Ff. 

168.  Scan  s.  Kope^  Hml  Waitw 
JoluH.  Jen. 

/<fo]  /  Pope  Han. 
[Exit  Edgar. "j  After  line  167, 
(^Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Tbeob.  Uaa.  Wufa, 


153.  with  the  mischief]  Capell  (reading  -withotit) :  For  what  has  Edgar  to 
apprebepd  beyond  • '  harm  of  his  person '  ? — ^yet '  with '  implies  a  harm  beyond  that, 
which  is  not  of  tmtf  vBmaep&im,  JonuMmt  I  bdkve  (be  pbme  dioaUl  be  'diet 

but  with  the,'  &c. 

168.  I  do]  Heath  :  If  we  read  ru,  it  will  be  an  answer  to  the  question  Edgar 
•da  Jest  before  hb  letfi^g  the  stage. 
172;  pfactteM]  Dvct  {Gtott,)i  Gontrivaaci^  otllio^ dntagam.  titadNij«  cmw 
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Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit; 
AU  wiA  ne^s  meet  that  I  can  fiohioo  fit 


[act  I.  sc.  iiL 
173 


SCEMB  IIL   Vu  Dukt  of  Albany  s  paUut. 

Gom.  IHd  my  &l]ier  ttrike  my  gendeman  ibr  chiding  of 
his  Fool? 
Osw»  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  d^  and  nig^t  he  wrongs  me ,  eveiy  hour 

He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 

That  sets  us  all  at  odds.    I'll  not  endure  it. 

His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 

On  every  trifle.    When  he  returns  from  hunting, 

I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say  I  am  sick. 

If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 

You  shall  do  well;  the  fimlt  of  tt  III  answer. 

Osm,  He*s  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

Gen,  Put  on  what  weaiy  .n^lgence  you  please^ 


10 


174.  All  wM  m/s]  AWs  vUk  mu 
Cap.  conj. 

Scene  hi.]  Scena  Tertia.  Ff  (Scaena 
FJ.  Scene  11.  Rowe,  Ec,  Scene  xi. 
Pope +,  Jen. 

.Hm.m]  Rowe.  A  room  in  the.M 

Gtp. 

Oswald,  her  Steward]  Coll.  Gentle- 
man. Q,.  a  Gentleman.      Steward.  Ff. 
3.  fte.  Oiw.]  Coll.  Gent.  Qq.  Ste. 

or  Stew.  Ff. 
3.  /I}']  Rowe.    /  Ff.    ya  Qq,  Jen. 


GIo.4>,  Mob. 

4.  ni^Af]  nightt  Ff,  Rowe,  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Dyce.  ff^pi^/CapwSteev. 
Var. 

■»*/]  «<-.  Qqi\F,. 

4,  5.  tvtry...other^  One  line,  Qq. 

7.  upbraids\obrayds^^.  ufraHdsQ^ 

8.  triJU,  IVken\  trffk  wkm  Qq  {fH- 

13.  [Hone  irtttdn.  Of* 
13-16.  Aitm^MiUt}  Fkai^Qi|. 


I.  of]  For  instances  of  «of'  following  verbal  nouns,  see  Abbott,-§  178. 

3.  OawaldJ  Coleridge:  The  steward  should  be  placed  in  exact  antithesis  10 
Kent,  as  the  oaljr  diaracter  of  otter  hredeenaUe  beseBCM  in  Sh.  Even  in  d^b,  the 

jufl;^emcr;t  r.nd  invention  of  the  poet  are  very  observable; — for  what  else  could  the 
willing  tool  of  a  Gonoril  be?   Not  a  vice  but  this  of  baseness  was  left  open  to  him. 

4.  By  day  and  night]  Maxxwe  cHes  ffam.  I,  v,  164:  *0  day  and  night,  but 
this  is  wondrous  stranger  in  tapport  of  the  exclametioo-inark  introduced  by  Cbpellt 
but  Whalley  and  Steevens  rightly  interpret  these  words  in  their  ordinary  sense, 
signifying  always,  tvery  way,  as  appears,  says  Wkicht,  from  *  every  hour '  which 
follow*. 

13.  weary]  As  You  Like  It  {Cmt,  M^,  Is,  p.  409):  It  b  atren^  pcohebto 
that  Sb.  wrote  *  vmry  negligence.' 
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You  and  your  fellows;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question. 

If  lie  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister,  1$ 

Whose  mind  and  min^  I  know,  in  that  are  one^ 

*  Not  to  be  over-ruled.  Idle  old  man, 

*  That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 

*  That  he  hath  given  away  I   Now,  by  my  life, 

*  Old  fools  are  babes  again,  and  must  be  used  30 

*  With  checks  as  flatteries,  wbea  they  are  seen  abused* 


tm/truants  Q,. 

imQq. 

1$.  distaste\  dijtikt  Qq^  Cip.  SUcr. 
Ec  Var.  Glo.  Mob. 

9iy\  cur  Qq,  Glo.  +,  Mob. 

17-21.  Not  lo  bt...abmed.'\  Verse  first 
by  Tbeob.    Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

aOk  fooU'\  folks  Warb.  Jen. 

SI.  eht{ks..Jibmtd'\  Qq.  checks,  like 
Jhttrtrs  %ohen  thtyre  seen  f  abuse  us 
Theob.  checks,  as Jiatttrics  when  they're 
utm  ahis'd  Johni.  Ec  eMtekt,  mUjlai- 


Urits  whtn  they  are  seen  ahufd  Capw 

checks,  by  JIatteries  when  the^rt  seen 
abused  Jen.  checks,  as  JIatteries, — when 
they  art  teen  aiustd  MaL  Steev.  Bott. 
Knt,  Del.  Sing,  checks;  as  JIatteries, 
Hfhen  they  are  seen,  abused  Coll.  Wh. 
checks  ess  flatteries,  —  vihen  they  art 
[the/re  E^ce  ii,  Hads.]  seen  abused 
Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.  Huds.  checks;  cujlat' 
teries,  whtn  they  art  setn,  art  tfiteiV 
Ktly.  checks,  when  flatteries  art  seen 
abused  Sch.  conj.    theeks  of  flatttrift 


15.  fatlilmto]  ForbatiiieciercheoaiiideaorflieTeiboriiutfoaseeABBOi^^ 
IS^Ob  405,  and  I,  i,  283;  also  Ham.  I,  i.  26  and  III,  iii,  4. 

17-21.  That  these  lines,  which  are  printed  as  prose  in  the  Qq,  majbe  casQ/ 
arranged  metrically  is  a  warrant,  says  Schmidt,  of  their  correctness. 

17.  Idle]  ScnuDr  (Zcv.)  t  Wiatiiif  bcccmint  tedootiiM*  and  gmitjr,  dwm^ 

less,  silly,  absurd,  foolish. 

20,  21.  Old. . .  abused]  Theobaij}  (Nichols's  IM.  Hist,  ii»37i)  suggests oAwmi, 
tel  did  not  rapeat  die  suggestion  in  1^  ed.  WMtsmiTOit:  Comnoa  sense  tcUs 
OS  Sh.  most  liave  wrote :  '  Old  f^ks  are  . . .  With  checks,  not  flatfries  when  .  •  • 
abus'd' — i.  t.,  old  folks  being  grown  children  again,  they  should  be  used  as  we 
use  children,  with  '  checks'  when  we  find  the  little  '  flatteries'  we  employ  to  qolet 
tiieaa  tie  *«bns*d'  Xtf  ^Sa/ix  beeeaslDg  iDore  peevbli  I7  indo^eMe.  Jottmoiit 

Old  men  must  be  treated  with  dicclts,  when  as  they  are  seen  to  be  deceived  with 
flatteries;  or,  when  they  are  once  weak  enough  to  be  seett  abused  by  flatteries,  they 
«nrMm«RMiMMtFJ(i!»fettsedwit1ic3iedcs.  Tliere  is  a  play  of  (be  words  am/ sad 
lAustd.  To  abust  is,  in  our  author,  very  frequently  the  same  as  to  deceive.  This 
constniction  is  harsh  and  ungrammatical ;  Sh.  perhaps  thought  it  vicious,  and  chose 
to  tbiow  away  the  lines  rather  than  correct  them,  nor  would  now  thank  the  officious- 
1MM  cf  bis  cdllots,  «1io  renore  what  diej  do  not  nndeistand.'  TnwiaTTt  (nd 
fools— must  be  used  with  checks,  as  well  as  flatteries,  when  they  {i.e.  flatteries)  ar<» 
seen  to  it  abused.  Dycb  {/lemarkst  &c^  p.  222) :  '  As'  meaning  as  wtU  at,  Hal> 
tiWEix :  The  rat  of  the.line,  after  the  word  *checks,'  loses  its  reference  to  the  child, 
and  merely  alludes  to  the  old  man  as  king  used  to  be  flattered,  which  flatteries,  being 
fidt  by  Vn,  we  abused.  I  have  veqp  little  donbt,  bowefer,  hot  that  here  there  is 
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Itemeinber  wbat  I  have  aaid 
Osw,  Wdl,  madaan.  a  J 

Gon,  And  let  hia  knights  hsve  colder  looks  among  you ; 

What  grows  of  it,  no  matter;  advise  your  fellows  sa 

*  T  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall,  2% 

*  That  I  may  speak.*    I'll  write  straight  to  my  sister, 

To  bold  my  veiy  course.   Prepare  for  dinner.  \Ex€unt, 

ScBMB  IV.  AhaUin  Husami, 

Bnltr  KsKT,  dUgtdui, 

Kent.   If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  defuse,  my  good  intent 


llobi   have  said  to  you  Ktly. 

W«ir\  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Knt.CoIl, 
DeL  Sing.  Dyce  I,  Sta.  Wh.  Ktlj,  Gto. 
Mob.  Sch.    Very  well  Qq  et  cet. 

23, 24.  And  /eL..M.^  As  in  Cap. 
Vene  fint  hf  Hia.  Fkoie,  QqFr4, 
Jen.  Knt. 

14.  advise]  and  advise  Han.,  ending 
the  line  widi  mMw. 

25,  26.  /  would,. jfeak."]  As  in  Gt^ 
Prose,  Qq.   Cm.  Ff  -(-f  Jen.  Knt. 

96k  Vf.  ra^JKmur.l  As  In  Haa. 
PJrose,  QqFf. 

27.  very}  Qq.  Om.Ff +,Knt,CoU.I, 
Del  Sng.  Dyce  i,  St*,  m.  Xtlf,  S^ 

Prepare"]  gae  pir^M  Q<ii  J«n. 
<70  ait</  prepare  Hao. 


«7.  lAwMrl  dSmMr«M»KfIf. 

[Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq. 
Scene  iv.]  Scena  Quarta.  Ff  (Scsenn 
F,).  Om.Qq,Itow«.  ScnnsiLFope^ 
Hen.  SCBNB  ni.  Ec. 

A  fcall  in  the  same.]  Mai.  An 
outer  H.-iIl  in  the  same.  Cap.  An  open 
Place  before  the  Palace.  Theob. 

Enter  Kent,  (iisgui&cd.J  Rowe.  Enter 
Kent  QqFC. 

1-7.  Pro?e,  Qq. 

1.  weU\  will  F,. 

2.  ThaL.Jtfuse'l  QqFf,Glo.  -f-.Mob. 
Sch.  And..jdisuse  Rowc,  Pope,  Johns. 
And...diffme  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  That 
...deface  Cap.  Tkat...diffuse  Jen.  et  cct. 
That..Jisgidu  Jen.  conj.  Tkei.,Jtfut 
Anon.* 


cither  an  omission  or  a  grass  corruption.  Moberly  :  '  \NTien  they  are  seen  abused  » 
—  when  they  are  so  plainly  misguided.  If  •  checks  as  flatteries'  is  the  right  reading, 
the  meaning  must  be  <  checks  as  xutll  as  flatteries.*  Bat  may  not  Sb.  have  written 
« with  cbeclta  /My <M  deddedlj  as  w«  Nrtcain  dbUdie^  This  wmU 
easily  corrupt  into  'flatter)'.' 

23-27.  Kmicht:  This  speech  has  been  arranged  metrically;  but  so  regulated,  it 
TCsds  veryhanhfy. 

Sf.  MoBKRLYt  The  rlxenish  tone  of  Goncril  makes  the  line  defy  scanning. 

15,  26.  ScHNfiDT  sa)-?  these  lines  were  struck  out  in  the  Ff  because  they  merely 
repeat  the  idea  contained  in  line  14;  but  that  they  are  Shakespeare's  is  clear  from 
Urn  netre^  notwithatantog  that  the  Qq  print  them  as  prose. 

2.  defuse]  Tiiuor-ALD  was  the  first  to  restore  'defuse,'  but  he  spelled  it  dtj^use^ 
and  it  is  not  dear  from  his  note  that  be  bad  a  correct  notion  of  its  meaning.  He 
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May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 

For  which  I  lazed  my  likeness.  Now,  banish'd  Keu^ 

If  diou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condenm'd>  % 

So  way  it  oome^  thy  master,  whom  thou  lovesf; 

Shall  find  thee  lull  of  labours. 

Htrm  wUMm.  Enter  Leak,  Knights,  anJ  Attendanli. 

Lfar.    Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner;  go  get  it  ready.— 
[Exit  an  Att£ndantl\^  How  now  1  what  art  thou  ? 
Kent  A  man,  sir.  10 


4.  raxed'\rai^dQ^.  raudQ^  raUd 
F,F,.    raised  FjF^. 

N(rji\  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

6.  So...come^  Om.  Qq. 

thy  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Dd,  Wh. 
K,lly,  Huds.    come  thy  Knt, 

7.  ikee  fuU^  the  full  Qq. 
Iabcurt\  lakour  Qq. 


Homs  withiihj  Om.  Qq. 

Knights,  and  Attendanti.}  Ttarnnt, 
and  Attendants,  pr.  Om.  Qq.  Gcnile> 
man,  KnigbU,  and  Attendaats.  Cap. 

9.  Exit  AtttadaaL]  Mai.  To  an 
Attendaal^  wbo  goes  o«t.  Gi^  On. 
QqFf. 

[To  Kent  Theol).  Wari>.  Johns. 


aHpaioally  iMafcs  that  Kent  will  disguht  his  speech  by  diffusing — i.e.  by  spreaffing 
it  out.  Hanmer  adopted  Theobald's  spelling,  and  gives  the  true  definition;  'to 
disguise.'  This  interpretatioa  and  spelling  moke  CapeA  indignant,  and  be  urges 
bis eaaeBdadoB  defaett  Aoss  <If  I  ean  bat  deTaee  aqr  qwac^  hf  Attmigo  aoeent a* 
efiectaally  as  I  have  dcf.^c'd  rttf  pciMll  by  a  strange  attire,  then  my  good  intent  may 
do  so  and  so :  now  for  this  defate  and  dtfae'd  substitute  diffuse  and  diffused,  and  sea 
bow  yoa  like  it;  and  if  diffuse  would  have  suited  in  this  respect,  it  bad  not  been 
given  to  Kent,  whose  langaage  is  more  natural.'  Steevens  :  We  most  roppose  that 
Kent  advances  looking  on  his  disguise.  To  diffuse  speech  signifies  to  disorder  it, 
and  so  to  ditguise  it.  It  may,  however,  mean  to  speak  broad  with  a  downUb  accent. 
I>VCB  (Jesna.  a^)  dtes  '  Dyffust  barde  to  be  Todentaiide,  Fid^ve** 
Lestlar,  de  la  Lang.  Fr.,  1530.  ♦  But  oft  by  it  [logick]  a  thing  playne,  bright  and 
pure.  Is  made  diffuse,  vtrtniowen,  bard^  and  obscure.' — Barclay's  Skip  of  Fooles,  ed. 
1570.  '  Kent  does  not  wish  to  render  bis  speech  difficult  to  be  mtderstood,  but  merely 
to  disorder  it,  to  disguise  it,  as  he  had  disguised  his  person.'  WftiCHT  cites  instances 
of  the  use  of 'defuse'  from  Ljly's  Eupkues  (cJ.  Arber),  p.  64;  and  Annin's  Nest  of 
Ninnies^  p.  6  (Sbaksp.  Soc  ed.}.  For  other  instances  from  Sh.,  see  Concordanu 
or  Scbn^s  Lex, 

6.  So  . . .  come,]  To  Cafeu.  this  appeared  to  be  a  wish  and  parenthedcal. 

7.  labours]  Capell:  His  master  will  find  him  ready  for  any  hard  services,  and 
any  number  of  them.   Wauur  [Crit.  i,  255) :  Perhaps  labour  of  the  Qq  is  right. 

7.  XooarJ  CautiDGi:  In  Lear  old  age  b  itMlf  «  chameter^— its  oatand  impeiw 
fcctions  being  increased  by  lifelong  habits  of  receiving  a  prompt  obedience.  Any 
addition  of  individuality  would  bave  Seen  imnecessaiy  and  painful;  for  the  relations 
of  olben  to  Un,  of  wondioas  ftddity  and  of  fii^iitfial  Ingntitnd*,  alone  mlBdently 
^itiagalih  bin.  Tbw  Lear  beeonce     opea  ead  aa^  pli^<40on  «f  aetor^ 
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Lear,   What  dost  thou  profess?    What  wouldst  thou  II 

with  us? 

Kent.    I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to  serve 
him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust;  to  love  him  that  is  hon- 
est; to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise  and  says  little;  to  fear  15 
judgement;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose;  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Z<ar.  What  art  thou? 

Keni,  A  veiy  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as  the 
Idog;. 

Lear.  If  thou  he's!  as  poor  for  a  sutjea  as  he's  for  a  ao 

king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldst  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Lear,  Dost  thou  know  me^  fellow  ?  35 

15.  end  says]  /otayViub.  Han.  aiui  20.  A/s}  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Knt,  DjTM 
JvySlevr. '8$.  I^Sdi.  irIrQqetcet. 

17.  ar/"]  are  F,.  21.  thou  arf]  thar't  Q,, 

20.  b^sq  Ff  FJ  +  .  Knt,  Dy^el,  23.  me]  iVAcm  F^-F.+,  Cap.  Jen. 
StkSdi.  JtfQqdecl.  ^  Be.Gon.DeLm. 

II,  13.  profess]  Dbuus :  Lear  uses  tUs  in  tbe  sense  of  tradt  or  ealiiHg,  Kent 
tcplics  ia  tht  sense  of  «M»r«fiMi. 

15.  emnrme}  Johkson:  TUi  sfgpdfiei  fawnitdfafely  and  praperif  to  in^  «sif* 

fany,  not  to  diseoune  or  /d/i. 

16.  judgement]  Cafeu.  thinks  this  rerers  simply  to  coming  before  a  judge; 
Eoctn  and  MoBnur  (hat  it  fcTcfs  to  the  last  Jiadcement. 

16.  eat  no  fish.]  Wakburton:  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  Papists  were 
esteemed,  and  with  good  reason,  enemies  to  tbe  government  Hence  the  proverbial 
phrase  of,  <  He's  an  honest  man,  and  eats  no  fish/  to  signify  he's  a  friend  to  the 
government  and  a  Protestant.  The  eating  fish,  on  a  religious  aoeoont,  bdnf  tfwa 
esteemed  such  a  badge  of  popery,  that  when  it  was  enjoined  for  a  season  by  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish-towns,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
dedare  dia  resson;  hence  it  wm  celled  'CecU's  fiat.'  To  Ob  dfagiaceAd  bed^ 
of  popery  Fletcher  alludes  in  his  Woman-Hater  [IV,  ii],  who  makes  the  courtctan 
say,  when  Lazarillo,  in  search  of  the  nmbrana's  head,  was  seized  at  her  house  by  the 
intelligencers  for  a  traitor :  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  you  have  discovered  him ;  he 
should  not  have  eaten  under  nif  lOoT  for  twenty  poaods;  and  sorely  I  did  not  like 
him  when  he  called  for  fish.'  And  Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan  [I,  ii]  :  'I  trust  I 
am  none  of  the  wicked  that  eate  fish  a  Fridaies.'  £Dyce,  in  his  ed.  of  the  IVomatt- 
Batirt  dtea  fids  note  hy  Waihwten*  and  addst  *Pei^t^  Waiboiton  is  right.'] 
Cakll  Udnks  that  this  means  simply  tfnt  Kent  was  a  jolly  fdlow,  and  no  lorn 
of  such  meagre  diet  as  fish. 

23.  Who]  For  other  insunces  of  '  who '  for  wkomt  see  Abbott,  S  274. 
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Kent.   No,  sir;  but  you  have  that  m  your  countenance  26 
which  I  would  £un  call  master. 
Uar.  Whafsihat? 
Ktnt  Authority. 

Lear,  What  services  canst  thou  do  ?  30 
Kent.    I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  rid^  mo,  mar  a  curi- 
ous tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  message  bluntly; 
that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in,  and 
the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.    How  old  art  thou  ?  35 
Kent.   Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  singing, 
nor  so  dd  to  dote  on  her  for  anjrthii^;  I  have  years  on  my 
back  forty-eight 

Zmt.  Follow  me;  thou  shalt  serve  me;  tf  I  like  thee  no 
worse  after  dmner,  I  will  not  part  firom  thee  yet— Dinner,  40 
ho,  dinner !   Where's  my  knave?  my  Fool  ? — Go  you,  and 
call  my  Fool  hither.—  \ExU  an  AttentUaii, 


Enter  OswaU), 


You,  you,  sirrah,  whereas  my  daughter?, 
Osw,  So  {»lease  you.— 


yx  tktml  Om. 

31.  eottiuet]  coun/ailt  Q^F,. 
failex  F,.    coun/els  FjF^+. 
34.  u  dUigenet'\  is,—diligetui  St*. 
36.  rtV]  Om.  Qq. 

smgitigl  ligkimg  Aaon,* 
39.  tk9m\tkatF^ 

39,  40.  nu ;  if. .dinner,  /]  me,  if... 
duuurfJCji^l.  mtt  if.. dinner,  /jeti, 
Ee.  Sbu  me,  if...JRmur;  Sing. 

40,  61.  from. .. dinner  !'\  from  ISlofc 
Yet  no  dituur  hot  dinner — U«a. 


[To  an  Attendant.  Qfu 

Cater  Qnrdd]  As  in  Cap.  En* 

ter  Steward  (after  daughter  f)  QqFf+. 
Enter  Steward  (after  Foot  f)  Johns.  Jen. 

43.  You,  Jfou,]  You  you  K,F,.  you 
Qq. 

44.  Osw.]  Coll.  Steward.  Qq.  Ste. 
or  Stew.  FT. 

you,—'\you—q_^{.  ymh<i^ 
[Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 


31.  c»riom3  SCKKioT:  Elegant,  nie*.  WftlOBTt  EktbonOe. 

34.  diligence]  Particularly,  says  Schmidt,  applied  to  menial  services.  Compare 
Tarn,  of  Sh.^  Ind.  i,  7a  Prospero  calls  Arid  'my  diligence'  because  he  has  so 
teelooi^  curled  .«vt  Us  fomniMMh. 

36.  to. to]  See  DC  iv,  St,  IS}  iRHii.V;U,l6}  iA(«.II,ffi.47; 
and  Abbott,  §  281. 

42.  Da  VIES  {^Dram.  Muc.  ii,  176)  gives  wbat  was  the  stage  business  in  bis  timet 
•Hi  [Onvald]  gencnllr  enten  the  stage  in  •  caietess,  dtseqgiged  nMuner,  hoa. 
■dqgfttnM^ai  tf  oopaipow  tofjhre  ontnngs  to  the  kbgbjUi  nq^of  Urn.* 
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Uar,  What  says  fhe  leUow  fheie?  Gall  the  do^U  45 
hnnV^BxU  a  Knight:^  Where's  my  Fool,  ho?  I  fhuik 
the  wood's  asleep.<---[iS!M»l!(r  KmghC[  How  now  I  wherd's 

that  mongrel  ? 

Knight.    He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 

Lear,  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me  when  I  called  50 

him? 

Knight,   Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest  manner, 
he  would  not 
Zmt.  He  would  not  I 

^mgku  My  lord« I  know  not  what  the  matter  is;  tntt^  $5 
to  my  judgement,  your  h^hness  is  not  entertained  with  that 
ceremonious  affe^ion  as  you  were  wont;  there's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindness  appears  as  well  in  the  general  de- 
pendants as  in  the  duke  himself  also  and  your  daughter. 

LciXr.    Ha!  saycst  thou  so ?  60 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  be 
mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent  when  I  think  your 
highness  wronged. 

Lear,  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own  concep- 
tion. I  have  perceived  a  most  fidnt  negled  of  late;  which  65 


45.  Stccv,  £:.'.//-.VFf+,Cap. 
Jen.  Mil.  Ec.  c'^l/.It  Qq.  cL^/jU 
Johns.  Dyce. 

46.  [Exita  Knight.]  Dyce.  Om.QqFf. 

/;v/,  ko  /]/.v.v.  he  Q,.  /mU  r  Jk^t 
0,.  /;v.v/  //^,  Ff,  ap.  /w/  ifot 

Rowe,  Jen.  /iv//  //"o/  Pope,  Han. 

47.  [Re-enter  Knight]  Dyce.  Om, 
QqFf. 

49.  KaighLj  Kai^  ^J^J^r 


49.  Jatt^Atfr]  Daughtfrt  F,F,. 
52|  55i  61.  Knight.]  Seruant.  Qq. 
$2.      Om.  F,F^Rowe,Bop«»Bn. 
54-  ///J  A  Q.. 
58.  of  kindH€is\  Om.  Qq. 

tltp<ndaHti\  dtpemdamtf  WallBet 
(Crit,  iii,  277). 

63.  ttnvnfe</]  it  toron^d  Q^S^-¥, 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  KUf. 

64.  mmt}  agf  ^J^^+i  Je»« 


56.  that . .  .  as]  Sec  I,  i,  95.  and  Apbott,  5  :So. 

appears]  For  the  omission  of  the  relative,  see  AsBOTT,  S  244. 

^  conception]  Ahvays  vsed  by  Sh.,  says  Schmidt,  im  «  bad  aeaae^  especially 
of  isspicioas  or  jealous  thoughts. 

65.  faint]  ScilMiPT  sarj  this  does  not  mean  'slight,*  as  Wright  interprets  it,  bat 
<dull,'  •  languid.'  •  cold,'  •  without  teal,*  and  refers  to  MiJ.  X.  D.:  <  A  barren  sister, 
fdnl  bym  19  Uie  cold  fruitless  mooo;'  and  to  'faint  deeds'  in  Tcmm^ 
which  means  indifferent,  mechanical  actions,  devoid  of  thought.  [Despite  the  au- 
thority, almost  vithoat  a  tiral,  which  Schmidt  wields  in  a  qoestioo  cooceining 
8Mk«9itt^  m  «r  vaid^  I  CMMol  tal  lUdc  th«  be  b  to  tmr  hm.  and  nta 
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65 


I  have  rather  blamed  as  mhie  own  jealous  curiositjp  than  as  66 
a  veiy  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness.  I  will  look 
further  uito*t  But  where's  my  Fool?  I  have  not  seen 
htm  this  two  days. 

Knight  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  sir,  70 
the  Fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well. — Go  you, 
and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her. — Go  you,  call 
hither  my  Fool. — \Re-enkr  Oswald.]  O,  you  sir,  you,  come 
you  hither,  sir.  Who  am  |,  sir  ?  75 

Om»  Vly  hd/s  fiuher. 

LtOK  *  My  lad/s  fether?*  my  lord's  knaves  You  whoie- 
son  dbgl  you  slave  I  you  curl 


66.  miat  ovmj  my  own  F^+,  Jen. 

67.  ptrputl  fttrpvrt  Qq. 

68.  intd'i]  into  it        IMM*/  Fg. 
nty\  this  Qq. 

69.  tkis\  these  Pope 4-,  Jen.  Ed 

70.  Knight.]  Servant.  Qq. 

72.  tw//]  Om.  Qq,  Cap. 

[To  ODe  Attendant.  Cap.  Ee^ 

73.  [Exit  an  Attendant  I3»ycib 

74.  [to  AnodMr.  Cftp^ 
(Brit  in  ilimitonr.  Piyct. 


74.  Re-enter  Oswald.]  As  in  Johns, 
(subs.)  R«-enterSte«a(d.brovgbtbaek 

by  an  Attendant,  [after  <?,  line  74]  Cap. 
Enter  Sicward.  [after  xtr  /  line  75]  Ff, 
Rowe,  ,P(^,  Theob.  Han.  Wtib.  Om, 

Qq- 

74.  75-  yo»%  conu...sir\  you  fir,  tptm 
you  hither  Qq,  Cap,  Jen.  Steev.  Eft 
Yar.  Coll.  Del.  Sia^  Wb.  I^dj. 


say  tbe  TCiy  opposite  to  what  Sb.  intended.  At  this  stage  of  the  play  Lear 
b  not  tbe  man  to  stand '  most  cold  neglect,'  as  we  see  by  bis  instantaneous  wratb 
at  Oswald  a  few  Ibes  further  oftn— Bdi.] 

66.  jealous  cariosity]  Stfkx'fns:  A  ponctOloBi  jealoiuf ,  icialtiQg  fiom  «  wnu 
pulous  wattbfulness  of  bis  own  dignity. 

67.  imtene*}  Emmmt  Desfgo,  SettXflt84*  BmoMt  The  passage  is  ndier 

curious,  as  discovering  a  sort  jof  double  consciousness  In  tbe  old  king. 

69.  this  two  daj^]  Wright:  In  such  cases  Sh.  uses  iadifierently  'this'  and 
•dWM.*   See  IVatt.  7hb,  V.  ii,  147,  Per.  V,  i,  24. 

70.  Into]  Schmidt:  Very  commonly  used  by  Sh.  befontbtaaaaMof  coatrieit 
•to  go  into  England,'  •  into  Flanders,'  •  into  Mauritania.' 

71.  Hudson:  This  aptly  touches  the  key-note  of  the  Fool's  character.  Cole* 
amost  The  Fool  is  no  conic  bufioon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh,— no  forced 
condtsccnsion  of  Shakespeare's  genius  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  Accordingly, 
the  poet  prepares  for  his  introduction,  which  he  never  does  with  any  of  Iiis  common 
doiras  and  fools,  by  bringing  hfan  into  living  connection  tridi  the  pathos  of  the  play. 
Be  is  M  wonderful  a  creation  as  Caliban;— his  wild  babbliqgi  and  in^iced  idieqr 
articulate  and  gauge  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

73.  Go  you,  call]  Schmidt  follows  tbe  QqFf  in  omitting  the  comma  here,  be- 
canse  flie  inlhithre  vtty  cwmmonly  onrits    in  construction  irith  g», 
6*  B 
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Osm,  I  am  none  of  these^  nqr  lofd;  I  beseedi  your 
psfdoiL 

Z/'ar.   Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  iMcal? 

Osw.   I'll  not  be  strucken,  my  lord. 
Kent.    Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot-ball  player  I 
Lear.   I  thank  thee,  fellow ;  thou  servest  me,  and  I'll  love 
thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away  1  I'll  teach  you  difference^ : 
away,  away !  If  you  will  measine  your  liibbei^s  length  again, 
tany;  but  awagrl  go  to;  lisve  you  wisdom?  so. 

Zmt.  Now,  my  fiiendly  Icnave,  I  thank  ^dsMt,  Thore^a 
earnest  oif  thy  service; 

.AvUrrFoot. 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too. — Here's  my  coxcomb. 


80 


8$ 


79,  8o.  lam. ..pardon!]  Twolines.Ff. 
79.  tJuu\  this  Qq,  Cap.  MaI  Steer. 

79,  80,  ycur  pardon]  you  patim  tit 
Qq,  Cap.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  Sing. 

8f.  [Striking  him.  Rowe. 

82.  :trucim]  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt,  Vth, 
Sch.  Jlrutktf^  Jtmd  Q^ct^ 
[In  FoMiue  of  ddtediaf  Umclf. 

Cap. 

.83.  player  r\  player  t  Han. 

[Tripping  up  his  heels.  Rowe. 
84.  85.  I...lhee.]  Two  lines,  Ff,RoM 
86.  arise,  atvay'\  Om.  Qq. 


ss.  /jrrv']  tany  4v«fli  TbetiU 

Waib.  Johns. 

g9 19\  Om  Qq. 

have  you  wisdom  f  so!]  Theob, 
kaut  you  vd/edomu,/e.  Ff,  Rowe»  FOpa^ 

[Pushes  the  StewdOOL  llMOlk 

89.  my]  Om.  Qq. 

90.  [Giving  money.  Johns. 

91.  Scene  xiii.  Pope,  Haa.  WmIk 
Jbfans.  Jen. 

£Gtviqg  hit  cap.  Rom. 


81.  bandyj  Steevens  :  A  metaphor  from  tennis.  [Cotgrave :  louir  d  bandtt 
i  radtr  tMUrt.  To  bmdy  against,  at  Teaob  { and  (bjr  metaphor)  to  pnirae  with 
all  insolencie,  rigour,  cxtrcmitic] 

88.  have  you  wiadom  ?]  Schmidt  plausibly  urges  that  this  is  not  a  question, 
but  an  imperatiTe.  The  superfluous  you  or  t&ou  after  an  imperative  is  almost  too 
common  in  Sh.  to  be  noted.  ScHKiDT  refen^lb  lines  138  (which  is  scarcely  par* 
«11e1)  and  331  of  this  scene,  and  abo  lo  I,  v,  l»  U*  >54i  ^*  7*  >3i  lU.  vU, 
6;  IV,  vi,  137  of  this  play. 

instances  of  qoHiblet,  when  tfiii  void  ia  ntad  In  both  of  lis  nwaaingp: 

ttritut. 

91.  Bnter  Fool.}  C  A.  Brown  {SAaiesptar/s  AuMfo^apkieaf  Ptmt,  p.  393, 
1838)  t  *  Now,  our  joy,  though  last,  not  least,'  my  dearest  of  all  Fools,  Lear's  Fool  t 
Ah,  what  a  noble  heart,  a  gentle  and  a  lovinfj  one,  lies  beneath  that  parti-coloured 
jerkin  I  Thou  bast  been  cruelly  treated.  Regan  and  Goneril  could  but  bang  thee, 
vliile  die  anfeeHgg  plagreit  iSA  wone;  fat  they  (aloited  dqr  dumdcr,  aad  «K  laN 
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[91.  Enter  Foot] 

1^  thnat  thee  from  the  stage,  as  one  unfit  to  appear  in  their  worshipful  company.  Re* 

gardless  of  that  warning  voice  forbidding  them  to  '  speak  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them/  Ihqr  iMm  pot  iato  tlqr  moofli  wonit  m  fordga  to  iby  aatiire,  that  they  might, 
with  as  much  propriety,  be  given  toGudinal  Wolsey.  But  let  me  take  thee,  with- 
out addition  or  dimintition»  from  flie  hands  of  Sh.,  and  then  art  thou  one  of  his 
peiftct crestfons.  LookatUml  ItmqrbeyonreyesseeliiniioCasiBiMdoktwtlM 
ifipesis  to  me  of  a  light  delicate  frame,  every  feature  expressive  of  sensibility  even 
to  fMia,  with  eyes  lustrously  intelligent,  a  mouth  blandly  beautiful,  and  wicbal  a 
hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek.  Oh  that  I  were  a  painter  1  Oh  that  I  could  describe  him 
as  I  kaev  Um  in  ay  boyhood,  when  tlie  Fool  made  me  shed  tears,  wUIe  Lear  did 
but  terrify  me!  .  .  .  When  the  Fool  enters,  throwing  his  coxcomb  at  Kent,  and 
ustantly  follows  it  up  with  allusions  to  the  miserable  rashness  of  I.ear,  we  ought 
to  tmdentaod  hhn  finim  that  moment  to  the  last  Thronghoot  this  scene  his  wit, 
however  varied,  still  aims  at  the  same  point,  and  in  spite  of  threats,  and  regardless 
how  his  words  may  be  construed  by  Goneril's  creatures,  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
filial  love  he  prompts  the  old  king  to  '  resume  the  shape  whidi  he  had  cast  off.* 
'This  is  not  altogether  fool,  nqr lofd.'  Biit»alasi  it  is  too  late;  and  when  driven 
from  the  scene  by  Goneril,  he  turns  upon  her  with  an  indignation  that  knows  no  fear 
of  the  *  halter'  for  himself:  '  A  fox  when  one  has  caught  her.  And  such  a  daughter, 
Stoddnrntotbeslci^jblcr,  If  mfcapwonldlrayalialter.'  That  mob  a  dwracter 
should  be  distorted  by  players,  printers,  and  commentators !  Observe  every  word 
he  speaks;  his  meaning,  one  would  imagine,  could  not  be  misinterpreted;  and  when 
at  length,  finding  his  covert  reproaches  am  avail  nothing,  he  changes  his  discourse 
to  simple  mirth,  in  order  to  distract  the  tonows  of  his  master.  When  Lear  is  in 
the  storm,  who  is  with  him  ?  None — not  even  Kent — '  None  but  the  Fool ;  who 
laboon  to  outjest  His  heart-struck  injuries.'  The  tremendous  agony  of  Lear's 
Bind  wevM  be  too  painfa),  and  even  deficient  in  pedioe,  wi&oot  this  ^oor  fttdtful 
servant  at  his  side.  It  is  he  that  touches  our  hearts  with  pity,  while  Lear  fills  the 
imagiaation  to  aching.  .  .  .  But  it  is  acted  otherwise, — no,  it  is  Tate  that  is  acted. 
Lei  then,  dwy  choose,  bring  this  tragedy  on  the  stage ;  but,  by  all  means,  let  as 
not  be  without  the  FooL  I  can  imagine  an  actor  in  this  part,  with  despair  in  hi* 
face,  and  a  tongue  for  ever  struggling  with  a  jest,  who  should  thrill  every  bosom. 
What  I  banish  him  from  the  tragedy,  when  Lear  says, '  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
tlMt^  sorry  yet  for  Ihee  ;*  and  when  lie  so  fediagly  addresses  Mm  witb,  ■  Coom  on,  ny 
boy ;  how  dost,  my  boy  ?  Artco!d?  I  am  cold  myself.'  At  that  pitch  of  rage, 'Off! 
ol^  you  lendings  I  Come,  unbutton  here  1'  could  we  but  see  the  Fool  throw  himself 
into  Us  maslei's  anns,  to  stay  Aeir  ituy,  looking  op  In  bis  coantenanee  with  eyes  that 
^oold  fain  appear  as  if  they  wept  not,  and  hear  his  pathetic  entreaty, '  Pr'ydie^ 
nuncle,  be  contented;' — pshaw!  these  pbycrs  know  nothing  of  their  trade. 

In  Macready's  Diary  is  the  following :  41b  [January,  1838J. — Went  to  the  the* 
atre,  where  I  went  on  a  tint  rdieflnsl  of  Ki>^  Lear.  My  opinion  of  the  introdao- 
tion  of  the  Fool  is  that,  like  many  such  terrible  contr.ists  in  poctr>'  and  painting, 
in  acting-representation  it  will  fail  of  effect ;  it  will  either  weaiy  and  annoy  or  dis« 
tract  the  spectator.  I  bare  no  bope  of  lt»  and  think  that  at  the  last  «•  dudl  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  it.  5th.— Speeliing  to  \Vi!!mott  and  Hartley  about  the  pait 
of  the  Fool  in  Lrnr,  and  mentioning  my  apprehensions  that,  with  Meadows,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  omit  the  part,  I  described  the  sort  of  fragile,  hectic,  t)eautiful> 
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faced  boy  thst  he  should  be,  and  stated  my  belief  that  it  never  could  be  acted.  Bart- 
ley  obtenred  that  a  womaa  should  play  it.  I  caught  at  the  idea*  iosuntly  ex* 
daloMd,  '-Mill  P.  Hoitoii  b  the  veiy  penon.*  I  was  deUghted  at  die  thought 

C  CowOBir  CUKSB  {Cent,  Mag.  No.  LVIII,  p.  397) :  Lear's  Fool  is  a  yoodl, 
not  a  grown  man;  a  petted  lad,  to  whom  his  royal  master  looks  for  quaint  say- 
ings and  whimsical  sentences  when  vexed  and  irritable;  a  favoured  fellow,  whose 
wsjfwecd  specdm  tn  tiolenliedf  md  even  likedf  wlien  gnrer  cues  piess  hifd  en 
the  old  monard^  and  to  whose  playM  tllUes  be  tarns  when  desiring  to  £11  a  vacant 
half  hoor  or  beguile  a  leisure  interraL  •  .  .  The  penonal  and  affectionate  interest 
taken  by  Lear  in  the  lad  is  denoted  at  the  very  outset  He  not  only  asks  eagerly 
and  repeatedly  for  him,  but  when  told  ttat  since  Cordelia's  golflf  into  France '  the 
Fool  hath  much  pined  away/  Lear  answers  hurriedly:  'No  more  of  that;  I  kavt 
noUd  U  wtU;*  and  when  the  Fool  himself  appears  on  the  scene,  his  old  master 
•eeoalaUnwllht  *  How  now,  iny  pretty  knave,  ilMrdSMfClMf/*  The  very  expres* 
sion,  *My  pretty  knave,'  serves  to  paint  the  Fool's  boyish  years,  and  to  depict  the 
fondling  regard  of  Lear  for  him.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  gentle  feeling  is  shown  by  otheis 
as  well  as  the  king  towards  the  stripling  fool-jester;  for  Kent — who,  disguised  as 
Cri«»adheiaBMwfcltotiw<f  spaedi  en  noce  dian  one  occation  yaks  fiwoMt^ 
Ingly  of  and  to  the  lad.  When  the  Fool  is  Sportively  and  keenly  rebuking  Lear  for 
having  so  unwisely  cast  all  power  into  his  unworthy  daughter's  hands*  Kent  observes : 
•ThtsisBotahogedierfbol,  my  lord.*  Afterwards,  abo,in  die  slonn,wlien  the  boy, 
scared  at  finding  the  Bedlam  beggar  in  the  hovel,  runs  out  again,  exclaiming t  *Gonm 
not  in  here,  nundc ;  here's  n  spirit  Help  me,  help  me  V  Kent  encouragingly  says  i 
*  Give  me  thy  hand.  Who's  there?'  And  still  further  on,  at  the  close  of  that  wild 
ni^bUeene,  when  fha  poor  old  kinf ,  worn  oat,  faas  fidlen  into  waaiy  dombcr,  KeBt» 
preparing  to  bear  him  away  to  safer  quarters,  says  to  the  faithful  Fool :  •  Come,  help 
to  bear  thy  master;  thou  must  not  stay  behind.'  This  tenderness  with  which  the  boy 
is  treated  partly  ariMS  from  bis  delicacy  of  frame,  wbk&  ii  indlcated  -by  some  slight 
bat  significant  dde40ttches  in  the  course  of  the  play.  Fust,  there  is  his '  pining 
away '  on  his  young  mistress's  departure  from  England,  above  alluded  to.  Then, 
there  is  his  sensitiveness  to  churlish  weather  and  sharp  night  air,  betokened  by  his 
words  daring  the  stonnt  *0  nande,  eomt  bolf  water/  fte.  Agafait  *TMs  cold 
nigbt  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen.'  Lastly,  there  is  his  withdrawal  from 
the  play.  It  is  silently  efifected,  the  dramatist  giving  no  express  mention  of  the  Fool 
after  bis  assisting  to  bear  his  old  master  away  to  the  litter  prepared  for  conveying  the 
king  to  Dorer;  bat»  to  my  nund,  Sb.  tfridently  meant  to  infer  that  the  fragile  lad— > 
weakly  in  frame,  susceptible  in  temperament,  and  rendered  doublyso  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  nurture  in  the  court  household  as  the  petted  boy -jester  of  his  royal  employer^ 
never  recovered  from  die  rigonta  and  tetrow  of  that  tempestooas  ntght;  tbatbesidc- 
caed  and  died  soon  after,  fulfilling  actually,  as  well  as  poetically,  his  own  last  uttered 
words :  '  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon.'  In  this  noontide  of  his  youth  and  fidelity.  Liar's 
Fool  goes  to  his  deathbed,  when  his  old  master  no  longer  needs  him  by  his  side.' 

W.  W.  LlovDt  Ix  is  indicated  diat  the  Fod  is  n  I107,  a  pattf  knave,  yoong 
diat  is,  and  of  pleasant  p^pect,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  intelligence  lie  somewhere 
between  innocence  and  acuteness,  but  whereabouts  is  undefinable;  it  is  only  when 
dia  king  is  cooscions  of  the  full  eitent  of  bis  injustice  and  bis  miseiy,  that  the  Fool 
desists  from  polling  the  woondm  and  toctaiiag  by  triitb  told  jestingly^  and  now 
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Lear.    How  now,  my  pretty  knave  !  how  dost  thou?  9a 
Fool.   Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 
Kent.    Why,  Fool? 

Fool,  Why?  for  taldiig  one's  part  tbaf s  oat  of  finronr.  95 
Nay,  and  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sita»  tlioult  qatch 

94.  Kent   Why\  Qq.   Lear.   Why      Djoe  et  cet. 

PJP^  Knt,  Coll.  i,  Del.  i,  Sch.  gj.  OHis\  on's  Q,. 

Fooq      £^  Ff-t>,  Kat,  ColU  tkaei\  that  it  F^-f*  Steev.  E& 

Del.  Sch. 

95.  tVkyf  /or]Ff  +  ,Cap.Jcn.Steev.  96.  anJ]  QqF.FJ'^  Rowe,  Scb.  d» 
Ec  Var.  Knt,  CoU.  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  at  Wwbb  m>Pope  et  cel. 

Ktly,  Sch.    fVHy  for  Qq.    Why,  f»r  HM»]  tkaift  Qq. 

*kboan  to  oatjest  his  heart-struck  injuries.'  [After  these  long  and  gpod  notes  by 
Bf  lieMat,  I  wtah  merely  to  leoord  hnmUy  but  finnly  mf  copyictfen  tlwt  die  Fool, 
ooe  of  Shakespeare's  most  wonderful  characters,  is  not  a  boy,  but  \  man — one  of  the 
ilirewdest,  tenderest  of  men,  whom  long  life  had  made  shrewd,  and  whom  afflictiont 
had  made  tender ;  hts  wisdom  is  too  deep  for  any  boy,  end  eodd  be  femid  only  In  a 
man,  feaiofd  by  not  more  than  a  score  of  years  from  the  king's  own  age;  he  had 
been  Lear's  companion  from  the  days  of  Leai**  early  manhood.  See  abo  WUte'a 
note  on  line  123.'— Ed.] 

93.  jMivem  best]  Anon>,S sjot  Tbe  eld  •(*)  me  (if)  vera  better.'bdi^ 
misunderstood,  was  sometimes  replaced  by  '  I  were  better.'  When  the  old  idiom  is 
retained,  it  is  generally  in  instances  like  the  present,  where  <yoa'  may  represent 
eilher  nominative  or  dadve,  bat  wai  ^aiott  eertelnly  used  by  Sb.  ei  a  namiaative. 
Sm  in.  br,  99. 

93.  coxcomb]  MiNSHEU  (s.  T.  rwi«-»wi<,  ed.  1617):  Englishmen  use  to  call 
vaine  and  proud  braggers,  and  men  of  meane  discretion  and  judgement  Coxcombtt. 
Beeaaw  MtaraU  Idiots  end  Fbokt  bane,  and  etiU  doe  aeeastome  Acmsclaes  to  weare 
in  their  Cappes,  cock's  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  head  of  a  cocke  on  the 
top  and  a  bell  thereon,  &c.,  and  thinke  themselues  finely  fitted  and  proudly  attired 
flierewffh,  10  we  compere  a  presuaptnont  bragging  fellow,  and  vaaHag  all  trw 
luilgcment  and  discretioQ,  lo  ffub  aa  Xdiole  fixdc^  ead  cell  bfaa  abo  Coaeoombc. 
[Cited  in  part  by  Steevens.] 

94.  Why,  Fool]  Knight:  The  text  of  the  Folio  [see  Textual  Notes]  clearly 
dwwt  tbet  ibe  epeedi  was  Intended  for  Leer,  end  that,  however  it  might  have  been 
written  originally,  Sh.  in  his  amended  copy  wo«1d  not  permit  Kent,  in  his  character 
of  scrring-nun,  so  soon  to  begin  bandying  questions  with  Lear's  favorite.  White  : 
The  Folio  it  ckaily  wrong,  as  the  Foot^r^iydKMra.  Leer  bad  taken  *m»  one's  part 
that's  out  of  favour,'  but  Kent  had.  The  e^eke  leenm  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  Lear  and  Kent  reply  interrogatively  to  the  Fool's  remark  about  his  coxcomb. 
Dyce:  The  eye  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor  most  probably  caught  the  next 
•peech  bat  one.  It  is  plain  that  tlte  Fool  addressee  the  Idng  for  the  lint  time  when 
be  eaye :  'How  now,  nundc^*  Ac  Scbwdt  sUcDtly  follows  F^F,,  wUdi  are  to  am 
■aqeertiOBably  wrong. 

95.  one'a]  AnoTT,  S  81 1  We  never  «m  Am  pomesrive  iaflecfioa  of  die  miem- 
fbatic  ont  as  an  anteoedcDta 

96.  and]  ABMTr,  §  loit  Bivalent  to  ^   This  particle  hu  been  derived 
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cold  shortly.    There,  take  my  coxcomb;  why,  this  fellow  97 
has  banished  two  on's  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  bless- 
ing against  his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs 
wear  my  coxcomb.— How  now,  nunde?  Would  I  had  two  100 
coxcombs  and  two  daughteis  I 
Zmt.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

FooL  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I  Id  keep  my  cox- 
combs myself  There's  mine ;  beg  another  of  tiiy  dav^ters. 
Ltar,  Take  heed,  sirrah ;  the  whipw  tos 

98.  Xorl  A«M  Qq,  Oun,  Jm^iF^  103. /ow]  ^  F,F^+. 

<»i'j]  of  his  Q,,  Pope-I-,  Steer.  all  my\  any  Qq. 

MaL  Ec.  Knt,  Sing.  Kilj.  rid\  tU  Rowe-l>. 


101.  ««/  Hw]      AM  (i.    if  Am)      nxcomht  Q,F^   Caxeomb  F,F^  Rom^ 

Pope,  Theob.  Han.  WaiU 


ffom  M,  the  Imprntiw  of  mmm*,  to  grant  This  fdaadUe  bat  ftbe  derivation 

was  originated  by  Home  Tooke,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  edd.  or  the  Cam.  Sh. 
But  the  word  is  often  written  'and'  in  Early  English .(Stratmann),  aa  well  ea  ia 
Elizabethan  authors.   So  almost  alwaya  in  the  FoUo. 

96b  eatch  cold)  FMUcns  That  it,  be  tnraed  oat  of  doois and  cipoaed  to  Am 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

9S.  baniahed]  Catsu.:  This  means  that  he  bad  lost  them  as  danghten,  lost 
4eir  love  asd  ebedfeBce.  and  b^  an  act  of  Ua  own.  ECCUS  thinks  that  Ocw 
words  are  spoken  in  the  wanton  levity  of  the  character,  as  being  the  contiaiy  of 
those  favours  Lear  had  conferred  upon  them.  Moberly:  Lear  has,  by  blessing 
them,  made  Coneril  and  Regan  no  longer  his  daughteis,  and  also  made  Cordelia 
qaccB  of  Fkaaee  bf  emaing  her. 

98.  on's]  Abbott,  §  182:  'On*  was  frequently  used  for  the  possessive  r/l  par- 
ticularly,  in  rapid  speech,  before  a  contracted  pronoun.  The  explanation  of  this 
change  <Aof\»*w*  eppean  to  be  le  foDoart:  Of  when  rapidly  proaooaeed  before 
e  consonant  became  batwhen^cane  befoteevowct  ttwat  fcioed  to BMMae a 
euphonic  ft.   See  I,  t,  19. 

98.  did]  For  insunces  of  the  transitive  oae  of  this  word,  see  Abbott,  %  303. 

loow  nmcle]  Naku:  A fiuniliar  eootractton of  mimt  imtU*  It  aeeau  to  have 
been  the  customary  appellation  of  the  licensed  fool  to  his  superiors.  Tn  the  sntne 
style  the  fools  called  each  other  fousim.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  PU^m,  when 
AHada  emunet  the  dunraeter  of  a  fool,  ahe  «ea  the  aame  language.  She  ncets 
Alphonso,  and  calls  hxmnuncU;  to  which  be«q|dlc»bfedfiaghermmi(/.  Wright: 
So  in  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv,  7,  we  find  •  my  nown  good  harte  roote.' 
In  Littr^'s  Diet.,  under  the  word  '  Tante,'  it  is  stated  that '  nante '  is  a  form  of  the 
wofd  In  Picardy,  and  in  jnatlfication  of  the  derivation  of  iaiOt  from  At  oislSr,  teTer^ 
ence  is  made  to  the  Wallon  dialect,  in  which  rnmc^nl:,  inaianfe,  and  similar  forms 
are  used,  the  possessive  pronoun  having  no  force  whatever.  If  the  origin  of '  nuncle  * 
is  not  analogous,  it  ainit  be  referred  to  the  principle  by  which  Moll,  Ned,  Nan,  Nell, 
Kaaapa  aic  CBmed  fioea  Oliver,  Edwaid,  Anne,  Ellen  and  Runphr^, 
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Fool.    Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whip-  io6 
ped  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,  may  stand  by  th'  fire  and 
fldnk. 

Zmt.  a  pestilent  gall  to  met 

FooL  Sirrah,  111  teach  thee  a  speech.  ttO 

Lear.  Do. 

FooL  Mark  it»  nunde : 

Have  more  than  thou  showcst, 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 

Lend  less  than  thou  owest,  II5 

Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowres^ 

Set  less  than  tiiou  throwest; 


M6b  TtaCfftfl  7Varfllr«Q,.  Thusi 

mwt  tol  thtU  mujl  to  Qq,  Jen. 
Sleev.  Mai.  Ee.  Boi.  Slog.  Kdjr. 

107.  Lady,  the  iracA,"]  Steev.  MaL 
Clo.-f,  Mob.  LadU  ofA'e  brack  Qq. 
(Ztfd^Q,.)  tht  Lady  Brack  Ff+,  Cap. 
Jen.  Ec.  Knt,Coll.I>d.I}yce^SU.  Wh. 
Huds.  Sch. 


107.  httfjlrt\  F  F^-f  JM.  Wh.  Sch. 

by'  tKfrt  F,F,. 
109.  gaW^  guU  Qq. 

tia  [Ts  Kmt  Ito«e<f » Jca.  Be. 

Sirrak'\  Sirha  F,F^ 
III.  Lear .3  Ken.  Cap. 
iia.  MMMfr]  vmdt  Q;*  VkeUt 
VuckU,  Q,. 
1 13-123.  Httvt..j{ort^  Prose,  Qq. 


107.  bnch]  SrilVlHS:  A  bitch  of  the  bunting  kind.  Dr  Letherland,  on  tb« 
Burg^n  of  WarbaitOD's  cd.,  proposed  '  lad/s  brach/  1. 1.  Tavoured  animal.  '  Lady ' 
is  still  a  common  name  for  a  hound.  So  Hotspur,  in  i  Htn.  IV:  III,  i,  240,  ToL- 
ucr  [Note  in  III,  vi,  67J  :  The  females  of  all  dogs  were  once  called  bracket.  Uli* 
tiu  apoo  Gratias  ofawrvo:  •  Raeka  Saxonibos  canem  significabot  wide  Scotf  hodle 
/taeke  pro  cane  fccmina  habent,  quod  Anglis  est  Bracke.'  A[RC!iinALD]  S[m1TH] 
(A^  and  Qh.  2  Set.,  voL  v,  p.  202,  l8j8) :  Here  is  a  carious  opposition  between 
•troth*  and  *fad7/ where  one  wonld  have  expected  the  opposition  to  he  Mtween 
<  truth '  and  lie*  Maj  it  not  be  that  Sh.  wrote  '  lye  the  brach,'  and  that  the  printers 
thought  •  lye'  a  contraction  for  •  lady,"  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  opposite  of  trutk  f 
Wright  :  Florio  has, '  firacca,  a  brache,  or  a  bitch,  a  beagle Cotgrave :  *  Braque : 
m.  A  Idnd  of  iboit-tayled  tettiog  dog;  oirdinarily  spotted,  or  partie-coloared.'  Iteret 
gives  '  a  Brache  or  Udw.  CwicaU.*  The  word  b  fowid  hi  GemMtt  A«ciir»  aad 

in  Dutch  Brak. 

109.  peatilent  gall]  MoaatT:  A  passiomle  lenenAnnee  of  Omndd^  tew* 
leoee.  (This  does  not  satisfy  me,  but  I  can  ofler  nothing  better.— En.] 

115.  owest]  For  'owe,'  meaning  to  possess,  see  Sh. /awm. 

117.  tioweat]  Warburton  gives  to  this  the  meaning  of  to  btlieve^Xxt  tkinkt\A 
MMMdar,  and  be  has  been  followed  by  all  other  editors  since  his  tfane  except  Capbll, 
who  says  it  means  to  knew,  and  cites  in  confirmation,  I,  iv,  207,  wlicre  the  Qq  hive 
trow  instead  of  '  know '  of  the  Ff.  Capell's  ioteipretation  seems  the  better  of  the 
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Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whor^ 

And  keq>  in-ardoor,  tao 

And  tboQ  shalt  have  more 

Than  two  teas  to  a  scor& 

Kent.   This  is  nothing,  Fool. 

fooL  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  yon 
gave  me  nothing  Ibr't— Can  you  make  no  oae  of  nothings  135 
nunde? 

F^  Rowe.  wUkkt  dttr  Popc-f .  125.  ^wtw]  give  T^F^,  Rowe,  Pops. 

123.  Kent.]  Lear.  Qq»  UtL  SMCV.  ftr"t\forit^ 


Boi.  Coll.  Sn.  ia6^  «ww^]  Ynek  Qq. 


two  in  this  pusage,  despite  the  fact  that  WartMHton  jWO<BW  dw  ltii«,  ai  h«  intow 
prtts  it, '  an  admirable  precept.' 
II&  Sal}  MuGuramni  TIm  ii,aem  ictaqailto  dM  aidMToallmivibr. 

Schmidt:  The  sense  varies  according  to  the  wq^in  which  we  underetand  Mess,' 
whether  as  an  adjective  or  as  an  adverb.  If  it  it  n  adjective,  then  the  meaning  is : 
•Set  ftlot  amn  Oaii  Omb  liaat  won  by  thy  lait  tkrav^  tf  aa  advob:  •Kecpoo 
dnwring,  but  set  nothing.' 

123.  Kent]  Kmcirr:  The  Ff  properly  gives  this  speech  to  Kent,  in  reply  to  the 
Fool's  address  to  him, '  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech.*  White  also  upholds  the 
Fi;  becanet  'it  should  be  observed, diat in addicni«  dtiapoor, fiddtfU  fidfawer, 
the  Idng  never  calls  him  Foot  In  speaking  of  him,  he  gives  him  his  official  title; 
but  in  ^leaking  htm,  be  always  oses  some  term  of  familiar  and  pitiful  endear* 
ment,  geneftlly, "  my  boy,"  allhoagh  the  poor  fUlofir  bad  pidnly  bad  nuoqrytanP 
sad  experience  of  the  world.  It  seems  a  deteriorating  misapprehension  of  this  phme 
that  has  led  an  eminent  actor  [Macready]  to  represent  the  Fool  as  a  boy  in  years  I 
I  cannot  believe  that  on  this  solitary  occasion  Sh.  was  indifferent  to  the  toaching 
Mtaie  of  die  idadons  which  he  had  estaUished  between  Lear  and  bis  bumbla  < 
sellor ;  and  I  accept  the  evidcnoe  €f  the  FoUo  that  Uila  ipeedi  I*  < 
characteristic  interruptions  * 

VS4.  nafee'd  Im^^]  laui  Gaiobiu.  {SlMitpimr^i  Ltgal  Aepdnmmlf,  if, 
97,  Am.  ed.) :  This  seems  to  show  that  Sh.  had  frequently  been  present  at  trials  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  now  speaks  from  his  own  recollection.  There  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  proverbial  saying  as  *  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,'  while  all  the  world 
knows  the  proMibs  *  Whoaoever  is  his  own  counsel  has  a  fool  for  his  dienb^  How 
unfee'd  lawyers  may  have  comported  themselves  in  Shakespeare's  time  I  know  not ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  vindication  of  *  my  order,'  that  in  my  time  there  has  been 
no  gRMBd  for  die  Fool^  aaicaan  upon  die  bar.  The  two  occattona  when 'die  breath 
of  an  unfee'd  Unvyar'  attracts  notice  in  this  generation,  are  when  he  pleads  for  a 
party  suing  in  ftrnUt  fattperis,  or  when  he  defends  a  person  prosecuted  by  the  Crown 
for  high  treason*  It  is  contrary  to  etiquette  to  take  a  fee  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
odwr;  and  on  all  anch  occadons  counsel,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  credit,  as  well 
as  from  conscientious  motives,  uniformly  exert  themselves  widl 
and  put  forth  all  their  learning  and  eloquence. 
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Lear.  Why,  no,  boy;  nothing  can  be  oiade  out  of  127 
nothing;. 

FooL  \To  Kent]  Prithee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  tent  of 

his  land  comes  to;  he  will  not  believe  a  FooL  V  130 

Lear.   A  bitter  Fool  I 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difieience,  my  boy;  between  a 

bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
Lear.    No,  lad ;  teach  me. 

Fooi,  *  That  lord  that  counsell'd  thee  I3S 

To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me; 

Do  thou  ibr  him  stand: 
The  sweet  and  bitter  ibol 

Will  presently  appear;  140 
The  one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  there. 
L^ar.    Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy? 
Fool.   All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away;  that 
thou  wast  bom  with. 


127, 128.  utiki$ig»Motkiiig1  SejMutite 
Bne/FT,  Rowe. 

129.  [To  Kent]  Rowe.    Om.  Q^FIl 

131-134.  la  the  ourgin.  Pope. 

131-142.  Ki  Ae  mniin,  Han. 

13a.  Dosl  Ifiou]  Doo'Jl  Q,. 
my  ioy}  nunelt  Cap. 

133.  imedmi\  Tf*^  Kn^  CdIL  DcL 
Dyce  i,  Sta.  Wh.  Hadi.  Sch.  pMtUfiol 
<2q  et  ceL 

13$.  tShif"'  Aami.* 


145 

135-150.  Tkathrd„jM«tttU»g:\  On. 
71^  Rowe. 

135-142.  On.  Pops.  In  the  nuupn, 
Rn. 

TXfll  Am/.. Jllffv.]  As  in  pap. 
Four  Bdo,  Qjib  Tbcobi.-|-*  J«a.  Kot, 
Sch. 

138L  t>i\  Ord«  Han.  Cap.  Jea.  Stewr. 
lid.  Ec.  Bos.  Sta.  Huds.  Sch. 
148.  [Pointing  to  Lear.  CoIL  iii. 
143.  Asr]  On.  Fope,  Han. 


135-150.  JomtsoNt  Thete  lines  were  omitted  in  the  FT,  perhaps  for  politiol 

leasons,  .OS  they  seemed  to  censure  the  monopolies. 

138.  Do]  Jfn'NFNs  a-iopts  H.mmer's  change  'C^rdo,'  and  asserts  thnt  the  measure 
points  out  that  a  word  is  lost  here  [which  is  true],  and  that  the  sense  shows  it  to  be 
Or  [wiildi  b  doabtfnl).  WHin  la  eqoally  mm  that  the  niaring  word  la  Andt  Ma 

text  reads  *  And  Jo  (hjtt,^  and  in  his  note  he  says  that  this  AnJ  the  rhythm  -o  impcr- 
•tiveljr  demands  that '  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  omitted  in  a  rb/me  like  this, 
«fCtt  if  ft  were  aa  aaperflnona  as  it  is  appropriate  to  ttie  aeose.  It  was  dooMcn 
omitted  by  accident.'  The  Cami5RIEk;e  Editors  Wiggtst  an  emendation  which  iSi 
perhaps,  the  hnpnic<;t  of  any  yet  offered:  '  Do  thou  there  for  him  stand.'  The  an- 
tithesis with  the  preceding  line  is  emphasized,  and  the  similarity  of  the  '  thoa '  and 
dieilmriBMSni^wdlliavebeentbe  eanse^ Ibroq^ Of¥en|^ «f  Hw  oniaioo 
of  the  latter  word  by  the  compositor. 
143.  there]  Dxuusi  Pointing  to  the  king. 
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*  Kmt  This  is  not  altogeHwr  ibol,  my  lofd  146 

*  Foot,  No»  fiutli,  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let  me;  * 
*if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  fhejr  would  have  part  on't;  and 

*  ladies  too,  they  will  not  let  me  have  all  die  fool  to  myself; 

*  they'll  be  snatching.*  Nuncle«give  me  an  egg,  and  I'll  150 
give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.    What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 

FooL  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  th'  middle  and 
eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg.  When  thou 
dovest  thy  crown  i'  th'  middle  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  155 
thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  o*er  the  dirt;  thou  hadst 
litde  wit  in  thy  bald  crown  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden 
one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped 
that  first  finds  it  sa 


148.  out\  on '/  Pope+. 

.  148, 149.  M^tt  and  tmU»  iM,^  M^t, 

amd  Ladies  too,  Q,,  Jen.  on't,  and  A\/cj 
iO0t        ^it'^t  «M/  iJkt  ladia  too,  Pope 

mfit  —td  toads  too :  CoQ.  1, 0,  Dd.  it 
Djrct  i,  Wh.  Ktly. 

149.  ^wta\  «l9^irFbp«4-(0iipb 
all  (he  foot]  Q,.  Jen.  GUB.  Wr. 

Sdu  ali  /ooU  Q,  ct  cet. 

*  mxulf]  myutf  Pope,  Haa. 

150.  Nunele,  j^ivt  me  an  e^^g'\  Ff, 
Rowe,  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Scb.  Civ«..jeggt 


NtauU  Qq  et  cet 

155.  crc^cm"]  crownes  F,. 
I'M'JtM'F^   ifkC^  imtJU 

Q,.Cap. 

156.  ioresqtoM'JttJ^^  UiyiYf 
thimt  ofi]  tkv  tgk  Qq,  GlO.  Wr* 

BCob. 

en  thy\  ath  Q,. 

0Vr]  over  Cap.  Steev.  £c.  Var. 

158.  9nt\  crovm  John. 

159.  m]  Mttk  Waibb 


146.  iltOgtUm  fbOl]  The  concrete  Tor  the  abctract.  For  other  instances,  see 
Schmidt,  L*x.,  pb  1493,  $  IS{  tee  also  II,  It,  145, wherewe  have  the  abttnct  for 

the  concrete. 

148.  eat]  JiMmmt  That  is,  •  patent  eat  of  cent  for  being  sole  feel.  Wak> 

BURTON  :  A  satire  on  the  gross  abuses  of  monopolies  at  that  time,  and  the  corrup- 
tion and  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  who  commonly  went  shares  with  the  patentee. 
Steevzms  :  MonopoK«  in  Shakespeare's  time  were  coouDon  objects  of  aatirt. 

149.  ladies]  Collier,  in  his  ed.  i  and  ii,  justificB  hit  adofidon  ot  hdet  of  the  Qq* 
saying  that  all  the  fool  means  is  that,  if  he  had  a  monopoly  of  folly,  great  men  would 
have  part  of  it,  and  a  large  part,  too.  Dyce,  in  his  ed,  ii,  after  quoting  Collier's  note, 
addst  <Bal  nuuk  die  ridiealons  incooalitenejr  of  cspnaaion  in  the  pamve^  if  ttie 
Fool  be  speaking  of  lords  only, — "  they  would  have  /jr.'  on't " — "  and  loads  too  "— 
"  they'll  be  tnaieking."  *  Dyce  gives  no  intimation  that  in  his  ed.  i,  be  adopted  Col* 
Iter's  reading  with  silent  approval.  In  bis  ed.  lii,  Collier  reads  as  in  tbe  text 

1 5^1  159*  If  •  •  •  so]  ECCUBS  Fbttibly  he  means  to  say  that  At  will  deserve  to  be 
whipped 'Kvho  does  not,  or  cannot,  discover  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  he  speaks 
good  sense.   Perhaps,  better  thus :  The  Fool  was  accustomed  to  speak  bitter  and 
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I     Fools  Itad  ne'er  iess  grace  in  a  year ;  l6o 
For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish ^ 
And  know  tua  hffw       wits  t9  wear, 
Thiir  manners  are  sa  etpish, 

Lear.    When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs,  sirrah? 

FooL  I  have  used  it,  nuncle»  e'er  since  thou  madest  thy  165 
daughters  thy  mothers ;  for  when  diou  ^vest  diem  the  rod 
and  pttttedst  down  thine  own  breeches. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  suek  a  king  should  ple^  bo-peep,  170 

And  go  iht  foois  among. 

Prithee,  nuncle,  keep  a  schoolmaster  that  can  teach  thy 
Fool  to  lie;  I  would  lain  learn  to  He. 


160  and  168.  Singing  Rowe. 

Iteb  had  ne'er]  nt'erhad  Pope  -I-,  Ec. 

gra€t\  wit  Qq,  GIo.  -f ,  Mob. 
162.  And]  Th.y        do.  Wr.  Mob. 
knew  not  h<nui\  wr//  nu^  /tar 
Coll.  (MS). 

to]  do{  Q,.    do  Q^. 
164.  Whtn\  Sintt  lahtn  Han. 
16s.  ^er'\  Kamt    Jen.  Knt,  Dyee, 
Sch.  ere  T,7^  if  emer 
ctoet. 

iM.  mttJUrt}  <iNiAi#rQq,lbL  Steev. 


Boi.  Sing,  Ktly,  Cam.  Wr. 

167.  fuittJst]  Dyce  ii.  CoIL  ^fufjl 
or  fmtjl  or  fiMest  QqFf  et  eet 

ihiHi\  tfy  Tbcob.  ii,  Walk 
Johns.  Jen. 

168.  Theadiey]  Aspaitof  fhetoag, 
Theob.    Prose,  Ff. 

168-171.  for.....anioog]  Verse,  FC 

171.  fools]  Fcolf  F,F,.  Cap.  Knt. 
17a.  PritAff]  prttkt  Q,.  prethte 
Pry  Iky  7,.  FretkyY^  Prylku'F^^. 


unpalatable  truths,  and  had  sometimes  been  chastised  for  so  doing.  'If  then,' he 
says, '  / tptak  on  this  occasion  like  myself — t.  e.  like  a  fool,  foolishly — '  let  not  m/  be 
whipped,  iMt  Mm  who  first  finds  it  to  be  as  I  have  said*— (he  king  himself,  who 
was  likely  to  be  soonc-t  ^cr.^ible  of  the  truth  and  justness  of  the  iaicasm,  and  who, 
he  insinuates,  deserved  whipping  for  the  silly  part  he  had  acted. 

160.  PoOia ...  year;]  JotiraoM:  There  never  waa  a  time  when  fools  were  lem 
in  favour;  and  the  reason  is, that  they  were  never  so  little  wanted,  for  wise  men  now 
supply  their  place.  Capell  discovered  that  this  line,  somewhat  chan^^ed,  is  to  be 
found  in  Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie,  1594:  *I  thinkc  Gentlemen  had  never  lesse  wit  in 
\  jreera.'  See  Ctpeirs  Seh»tl  ^  St.,  p.  94. 

161,  163,  foppish  .  .  .  apish]  See,  for  the  rh>'me,  TT,  iii,  20. 

16S,  169.  Then . . .  aungj  Steevens  :  Compare  Heywood's  /?ape  of  Ltterete, 
16081  *Dnwn  Tarqutn  fint  in  «o«t  began,  And  was  approved  king,  Soma  UMtt  for 
sadden  joy  gan  veep,  But  I  for  sorrow  sing.' 

171.  aaMng]  For  other  instances  of  the  tnaspQaitioa  of  prepositions,  see  AnOfT, 
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Lear.   And  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

Fo<d.  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters  are;  175 
the}^'!!  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou'lt  have  me 
whipped  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am  whipped  for  holding 
my  peace.  I  had  father  be  any  kmd  o' tiling  than  a  Fool; 
and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  hast  pared  thy 
wit  o'  both  sides  and  left  nothing  i'  th'  middle.  Here  comes  180 
one  o'  the  parings 

AtfRT  Gamn. 

Lear.  How  noir,  daughter?  what  makes  that  frontiet  00? 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  th'  irawn. 


174.  And\  Q,»  Ff,  SflWik  Scih.  ^ 
Q,,  Pope  +,  Cap.  Jem.  StWV.  Mil.  ECl. 
fios.  ^wKntetcet. 
«lmBl]Oia.Qq. 

176.  tkou'lt']  thou  wilt  Qq,  Jeo. 

177.  umetimes^ /ometinu  ()<\. 

178.  4^  ^Qq.  Ckp.  Jeo.  Steer.  Hd. 

Ec.  Bos.  Knt,  Sinp.  Ktly. 
l&O.  0'  ApMJ  a  both  Qq. 

r  /A']  in  the  Qq,  Cap.SlCeW.lbL 

£e.  Boi.  Knt,  Sing.  KUy. 


18&  Btrt\  heart 

181.  0'  /he]  of  the  Qq,  Cap. 

182.  ScENB  XIV.  Pope  -f ,  Jen. 
■Iks,  183.  M9m—fimm\  IVoM^ 

Two  lines,  Qq,  GolLi,  Sfog.imbSllU 
Ktl7.  Sch. 

on  /]  m,  Qq. 

183.  Metkimki\  Om.  Ft,  Rowe+.  Jea. 


179.  thee]  Abdott,  S213:  «Thee'  for  thou  is  found  aAer  the  vexb  Ar  Bot 
merely  here  in  the  Fool's  mouth,  but  also  in  Tim.  IV,  iii,  277,  and  in  3  Hm.  Vtt 
IV,  I,  itj.  In  Ihcie  cases '  thee*  represents  a  person  not  regarded  as  acting,  but 
about  whom  something  b  predicated. 

181.  Goneril]  Coleridge  :  The  monster  Gooeril  prqjares  what  is  necessaiy, 
while  the  character  of  Albany  renders  a  still  more  maddening  grievance  possible- 
Bandy,  Reg«D  and  Gorawall  fai  perfect  qfoipatliiy  of  aMastroaity.  Not  a  teatiaieat» 

not  an  image,  which  can  give  pleasure  on  its  own  aceooot,  is  admitted.  Whenever 
these 'creatures  are  introduced,  and  they  are  brought  forward  as  little  as  possible, 
pore  horror  reigns  thnnigfaoat  In  this  tecne,  and  {n  all  die  early  speecbet  of  Lear, 
the  one  general  sentiment  of  filial  ingratitude  prerails  at  dM  ■Mda<«pring  of  the 

feelin<«^; — in  this  early  stage  the  outward  object  causing  the  pressure  on  the  mind, 
which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the  anguish  for  the  imaginaUoa  to  work 

182.  frontlet]  Sttevens:  Compare  the  following  in  The  Four  P's,  1569  [vol.  1, 
p.  70,  ed.  Dodsley;  the  Pardoner  has  asked  why  women  are  so  long  dressing  aftet 
ti>ey  get  up  in  the  nmming,  end  the  Fedler  replies,  with  a  play  upon  the  word  M, 
meaning  hindrance]  :  '  Forsoth,  women  have  many  lettes.  And  they  be  ma<.l<ed  in 
many  ncttcs:  fmntlcttes,  fyllettes,  paillettes,  and  bracclcttes;  And  then  theyi 
bonettes,  and  thcyr  poynettcs.  By  these  lettes  and  nettes,  the  lette  is  suche,  That 
ipede  ii  oaall,  whan  haste  is  nradie.*  Aad  more  apposilety,  ia  ZtfluHmt  a  eollco. 
tion  of  Sonnets,  1594  [Canron.  27. — Wrjcht]  :  •  But  now  my  sunne  it  fits  thou  take 
thy  set,  And  vayle  thy  face  with  frownes  as  with  a  frontlet.'   Malonx:  A '  frontletf 
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Foot.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow  wlieii  thou  hadst  no 
need  to  care  for  her  frowning;  now  thou  art  an  O  with-  185 
out  a  figure;  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now;  I  am  a  Fool, 
thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my  tongue; 
so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.  Mum, 
mum; 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumby  190 
Weary  of  all,  sIuUl  Want  sonie,^ 
That's  a  shcaled  pcascod. 


185.  /mvnuyj  frown*  Q(}.  Jco. 
187*  [To  Goo.  Pope. 
x88.  ibmt  uumsl  S^tnlt  lio^ 
Can. 

[Singing.  Rows  4-»  ColL 
18S,  190.  //iufi... crumb]  Ciph  Om 
line,  Q<lFf  -I-*  Jen.  Sch. 
19a  nor  cnttt]  mUktr  emji  Qq.  Jen. 


190,  nor  crumb]  not  cntmb  F,F,. 
192.  [Pointing  to  Lear.  Johns.  Speak* 
ing  to  Lear.  Wm^   To  Kcnti  llMwillg 
\jt)u.  Cap. 

Tkaet\  ThmarfWuib.  ' 
iktaUd\  shfirjQ^^.  Wh.  Coll.  iii. 
ptascod'^  Pope  ii.   I'e/cod  QqFC 


was  a  forehead  cloth,  used  formerly  by  ladies  at  night  to  render  that  part  smooth.  So 
in  Lyly's  Empkmet  [p.  s86,  ed.  Ailier] :  *Tlie  next  daye  I  comming  to  the  galleiy 
where  she  was  solitaryly  walking,  with  her  frowning  cloth,  as  sick  lately  of  the 
ioleiis/  &C.  Staunton  :  The  very  remarkable  effect  of  thb  bgmd,  in  the  contrac- 
doD  of  the  brows,  may  be  observed  to  some  of  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  four« 
teenth  century,  and  especially  in  those  small  figures  usually  called  'Weepers'  which 
are  found  standing  in  tabernacles,  on  the  sides  of  rich  altar-tombsof  the  same  period. 
Lear,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  speak  metaphorically.  Wright:  Compare 
t  JKm.  IVf  I,  iii,  19:  *  And  m^ctty  ini^  never  yet  cntfaun  The  moody  fiontier 
of  a  servant  brow/  when  'fiDntEer*  is  ippiraitly  used  with  some  leference  to  Hrt 
or  bead-dress. 

188.  bids  me]  Muberly  gathers  from  this  <  that  the  Fool  is  really  mad,  so  far  that 
be  cinnat  eootral  his  pbes$  for  lie  goes  on  agiia  diicciiy  in  spite  of  lUs  w«nifeit 

dread  of  Goneril's  wrath.'  [To  the  present  editor  this  inference  is  inCQO^IKben* 
siUe,  unless  '  really  mad '  be  uken  in  the  Yankee  sense  of  '  real  mad.'} 

190, 191.  He . . .  tome]  Dycb  agrees  with  Coluer  in  thbkiiig  tint  diese  and 
lines  208,  209  are  fragments  of  some  satirical  ballad. 

192.  That's  .  .  .  peascod]  WARBimros  was  the  first  to  ini^crt  a  st.i(je-direction 
here,  directly  referring  this  sentence  to  Lear,  and  he  lias  been  followed,  I  think,  by 
all  cdd.  except  Diuoi.  As  though  the  point  were  not  made  thereby  sufliciently 
clenr.  Warburton  changed  'That's  '  to  Thou  art.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  stage- 
directions  like  these  are  in  general  needless,  not  to  say  obtrusive.  If  the  action  is 
BO  dear  that  Ae  humblest  intellect  can  perceive  it,  surely  a  stnge-direction  is  sgper> 
floouss  for  instance,  when  the  Fool  says  to  Kent,  •  Here's  rr.y  c  xcomb,'  docs  any 
one  require  to  be  told  that  he  here  offers  Kent  his  cap?  When  Lear  says  'There's 
earnest  of  thy  service,'  may  not  an  editor  assume  that  a  reader  has  some  intelligence, 
and  needs  not  to  be  told  that  Lear  here*  pves  Kent  money '7  In  the  present  ia> 
atanoe  tlie  applicatioa  Is  saffidently  dear  without  aiqr  indioukm  with  the  finger^— 
Eo. 
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[act  i»s&-ir. 


Gmu  Not  only*  sir»  tills  your  aU'^ioeiued  Fool, 
But  other  of  your  inaoknt  retinue 

Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forUi  195 

In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots.  Sir, 

I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you. 

To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow  fearful. 

By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 

That  you  protect  this  course  and  put  it  on  200 

By  your  allowance ;  whsdi  if  you  shpuld,  the  fiuilt 

Would  not  'acape  censure,  nor  t3ie  redresses  sleeps 


193-206]  Prose,  Qq. 

193.  i^AuJ/lau  Johns. 

194.  9Ui*r\  «Mcrr  JobBt. 

196.  not...riots.  Sir,"]  Pointed  as  by 
Cap.   {iui,^dured  rioU,)  Sir  {lut 

Sir.  Ff  (subs.),  Sch.  iNtf.»r^  Sbr 
Rowe.  Pope,  Hao.  Jen. 

iSEr]  Om.  Tbeobk  Waibw  Jdus. 


Separate  line,  Wh.  Dyoe  U,  Httdl* 
197.  Aad\  Om.  Pope<f  • 

unto]  to  Quincy  (MS), 
aoo.  fut  it  oh]  put  cn  Qq. 
aoi.  tshick]  Om.  Pope+,  Jen. 
ao3»  niram^  rtdr^fft,  <^  ndr^t 


Cot  grave  has,  *GcmstpUU ....  Tnhasked,  shaled,  vncascd,  stripped.'  JoHNSON 
explains  the  phrase  (if  explanation  be  needed),  *  The  outside  of  a  king  lenaint,  bat 
all  the  intrinsic  parts  of  royalty  are  gone.' 

ToLLTT  (who  has  been  followed  by  many  an  editor  without  credit  accoidid  to 
him),  on  the  authority  of  Caroden's  Remains,  states  that  Richard  II's  cflfigy  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  wrought  with  ptascods  open  and  the  peas  out;  '  perhaps,'  adds 
Toiled  *«i  dlailoiB  to  bii  bdng  one*  in  Ml  poaMHioa  of  sorereignty,  ImiI  moo 
reduced  to  an  empty  title.'  But  Toilet's  interpretation  of  this  monumental  symbolism 
is  itself  converted  to  a  *tbealed  peascod'  by  Wright's  discovery  that  the  peascods 
in  question  *  are  the  podl  of  fits  plamtm  genista,  or  broom  plant,  the  badge  of  the 
naatagenets.   Moreover,  althompl  ^  o^n,  the  seeds  arc  indiarted.* 

194.  other]  For  other  imtoacci  of  Ac  «s«  of  this  word  as  aplnial  pranoiin,  set 
Abbott,  $  12,  p.  24. 

196^  Sir]  WAUCOt  (l%Kr.!a69)i  Ptobaps,  mtlri  graHi,  tUs  traid  AuM  be 
]llaced  by  itself,  in  a  separata  line.  [See  Textual  Notes.] 

198.  To  have  found]  See  JSbflR,  V.  (,  3^  or  Abbott,  5  360. 

900.  pat  it  on]  STESVamt  Framote  it  So  Mati.  IV,  iii,  239. 

MI.  allowance]  Malone:  Approbation.  Moberly:  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
labour?  under  a  plethora  of  relatives.  The  niennir^:,  however,  is  simple:  'If  you 
instigate  your  men  to  riot  I  will  check  it,  even  though  it  offends  you;  as  that  offence, 
widdi  wooM  otlieiiviae  be  a  diaflw,  woold  be  proved  by  tbe  neeenity  to  be  a  di 
proceeding.'  'Yes,'  replies  the  Fool,  '.-.nil  fo  the  young  cuckoo,  wanting  the  nest 
to  itself,  was  under  the  regrettable  necessity  of  biting  off  the  head  of  its  fo^er-mother 
tbe  spamnr  j  which,  voder  die  dfCwmileiMifi,  was  not  a  shamc^  but  aa  act  of  dis> 
cndoB.' 
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Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal» 
Might  in  their  worldng  do  you  that  offence. 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 

Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 
Fool.    For,  you  know,  nuncle, 

TJu  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long^ 
That  it's  Jiad  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young. 

So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 


a05.  Which'\  that  Qq. 

ao6.  iVtil]  mujl  Qq. 

proceeding'^  proceedings  Qq. 

207.  ^Wf'tt/] /riwt;  Qq.Cap,  Steev.  Mai. 
Ec.  lios.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Su. 
KUy.  Clo.  Mob. 

308.  [Singing.  Coll.  (MS). 

208-209.  Thc.young.]  Verse,  Pope. 
Proie,  Q*^Ff. 


»5 


210 

209,  it's  had  it  head]  F,,  Sta,  Glo. 
Sch.  a  find  U  head  Qq,  Wh.  Ktly,  Cam. 
Del.  ii,  Wr.  it  had  its  head  F,F^, 
Pope,  Cap.  iCs  had  its  head  Mob.  U 
had  Uf  head     et  cel. 

by  it]  F,F„  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly,  Glo  + , 
Del.  ii,  Mob.  Sch.  itit  Qq.  iff 
FjF^,  Pope,  Cap.   by  its  Rowe  et  cet. 


ao^  tender . . .  wmI]  Wltioirr :  That  b,  In  etri^  fpit  %  tonnd  or  heahhilf  or> 

ganizcd  commonwealth.  For  'tender'  as  a  verb  in  this  sense  compare  /fen.  V:  II, 
ii,i75.  And  for  a  play  upon  its  other  sexucs  see //bm.  I,  iii,  106-109.  For*  whole* 
•one*  In  tlie  tense  of  *  healthy '  compare  Him.  HI,  i  v,  65.  *  Weal '  for  *  common- 
wealih'  occurs  in  Maeh.  Ill,  iv,  76. 

209.  it  head]  See  notes  on  Ham,  I,  ii,  216.  Whitf,  thinks  that  'it's  h.id '  of 
the  Folio  is  a  mere  misprint,  and  not  an  abbreviation  of  <  it  has  bad but  STAUNTON, 
WRKarr,  and  the  preeent  E^tor  think  that  it  i»  an  ebhreviation.  So  also  doe* 
Schmidt.  Tiessen  {Arckiv.f.  d.  n.  Spr.  U  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  160)  suggests  that  *  it*  here 
If  bahy  talk,  like  '  it  grandam '  in  King  John.   See  also  IV,  ii,  32. 

SfOb  80  • . .  daiUing]  St EEVEiWt  Fanner  eoncuia  with  me  in  supposing  that  this  it 
a  ffa^entof  Nneold  song.  Malone  :  In  n  very  old  comedy  called  The  Longer  Thoit 
Livest  the  more  Foole  Thou  Arte,  about  1580,  we  find  the  following  st.igc  dircctinn : 
'  Entrelh  Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenance,  synging 
the  foote  of  many  tongs,  at  ibob  were  went.*  SmJosiiVARiyNOUist  Shaketpeai^t 
fools  are  certainly  copied  from  the  life.  The  originals  whom  he  copied  were  no 
doubt  men  of  quick  parts;  lively  and  sarcastic.  Though  ihey  were  licensed  to  s.iy 
any  tUag^  it  was  ttill  necesiary,  to  prevent  giving  olTenee,  that  everything  they  >aid 
shottid  liave  a  playful  air;  we  may  sup(>ose,  therefore,  that  they  had  a  custom  of 
taking  off  the  edge  of  too  sharp  a  speech  by  coverinfj  it  hastily  with  the  end  of  an 
old  song,  or  any  glib  nonsense  that  came  into  the  mind.  I  know  no  other  way  of 
aceoaatinglbr  the  inc(AerentwierdairiCh«lildiSh.ofieBfiiitdMe  this  Pool's  speediet. 
Knight  [after  quoting  this  note  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  continues]  :  But  the  words 
before  tu  are  not  incoherent  words.  The  expression  '  so  out  went  the  candle,'  &c., 
nay  have  been  proveffaial  lo  tIgniCy  tlie  deieition  of  a  man  liy  hit  mercenary  friendt 
when  he  is  become  a  ■  sheal'd  peascod.*  But  Sh.  found  the  almost  identical  image 
l|iplied  to  the  story  of  Lear  as  related  by  Spenser :  •  But  true  it  is,  that,  when  the  oil 
it  tftiU,  Tk*  iff  At  gMs  tut  and  wick  it  thrown  away ;  So  when  he  had  lesign'd  bis 
^^memt,  ffis  dangfttcr  *g»a  deqiise  hit  droopliv  day.' 
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Ltat,  Afe  you  our  daughter?  81 1 

Gon.   Come,  sir, 
I  would  you  would  make  use  of  that  good  wisdom 
Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions  which  of  late  transport  you  21$ 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool,   May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws  the 
horse?   Whoops  Jug^  I  lave  tkie. 


aia.  Comit  tir,"}  Om.  Ff + ,  Knt.  CoU. 
Del  Dyce  1,  Su.  Wh.  Ktljr,  Seb. 

213-216.  Prose,  Qq.Mal.  Steev.  Bos. 

213.  /Aat}jrmr¥Ut  Knt,CoU.Dd. 

214.  tyJUntf]  fVAerrtai/A  Jen.  con], 

215.  wkidk...^ansport}  Ft  -f,  Cap^ 
JSxt,  Dd.  Dfct  U  Sttu  SA.  wkieU 


,.Jram/orm  Jen.  Steer.  M«L  £c.  Bos. 
GoU.SIoK.Wli.Kdr.  iSM^Jrumformt 
Qq  et  cet. 

ai8.  Whoop..U)ee]  luUcs,  Ed.  Sepa> 
me  Hue,  Ft 


210.  darkling]  Staunton  :  This  word  which,  like  the  Scotch  darkUns,  iniphed 
im  iie  darit,  h  ftMnd  In  llie  iiicleBt  comedy  of  Rtbltr  J)tbtert  III,  ffi.  If.  41,  ed. 
Sh.  Soc.] :  •  He  will  go  darklyng  to  his  grave.'  See  also  Afid.  N.  D.  II,  ii,  86. 
Wright:  For  the  adverbial  termination  '-ling,'  or  '-long,'  fee  Morris,  EngUth 
Aeetdmet,  p.  194,  end  oonpere  'flatlong/  Temp.  11,  i,  i8t.  *Hedlynge '  and  *hed> 
lynges'  are  found  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Wicliffite  versions. 

214.  fraught]  Schmidt  t  Eqtdyalentto^/WiifA/A// utnally  followed  by  imC4/ 
in  tbis  passage  by  <  of.' 

SIS.  di^Mltimi]  CooBpere  'antte  dbporftionp*  Bm,  I»  179,  and  III. 
Iv,  113. 

2x5.  ttanapott]  In  support  of  the  Ff,  Schmidt  cites  *  Being  transported  by  my 
featoostei  to  bloody  thoughts.'— Hfli/.  TbJSr,  III,  ii,  159.  *  Y«tt  are  transported  by 
calamity.' — Cor.  I,  i,  77. 

218.  Wboop  . . .  thee]  Steevens  :  This  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  quotation  from 
the  burthen  of  an  old  song.  Halliwell:  'Jug*  was  tbe  old  nickname  for  Joan, 
and  it  wee  abe  a  teen  of  endearment.  Edwaid  Alleyo,  die  player,  writfnf  to  hii 
wife  in  1593,  says :  'And,  Jug,  I  pray  you  lett  my  oraynj^-tawny  stokins  of  wolenbe 
dyed  a  oewe  good  blak  against  I  com  hom,  to  wear  in  winter.'  So  also, '  If  I  be  I, 
and  thoa  be**!  one,  Tdl  me,  sweet  Jugge,  how  tpell'M  tlion  Jone.*— Gotgrave'e  Win 
Jnierprder,  1671,  p.  ti6.  MoBERLY:  He  seems  to  mean,  'As  things  have  got  tlie 
wrong  way  forward,  I  know  what  fair  tady  I  must  pay  my  court  to  now.'  *  Ju^  is 
a  vulgar  form  of  <  Jane,'  and  he  expresses  the  idea  present  to  his  mind  in  the  first 
grotesquely  similar  form  which  his  memory  suggests.  [At  the  end  of  the  edition 
of  Hc>-wood's  Rape  cf  Lucrece,  printed  in  1638,  a  song  is  given  which  begins: 
'Arise,  arise,  my  Juggie,  my  Puggie,'  and  Juggie  replies  in  the  next  verse,  'Begon, 
liegon,my  Wllie,  my  BiUie.'  In  a  note  on  tbe  piesent  pamage,  In  Ms  Handstion  of 
Zaar^  JOaiMUl  says  fbat'Whoop'  mny  mean  either  a  shout  or  a  bird,  the  hoopoo; 
and  dull  *  Jagf  nay  mean,  fiist,  the  nickname  for  Joan ;  secondly,  a  pool  or  puddle 
[when  did  he  find  this  meaning  ?] ;  and  thirdly,  it  may  be  an  Imperative  of  a  verb 
*/i(f,  wUck  he  iafoims  n  means  to  entice  like  a  bIrd,espedaIfytoiflaitat«  die  note 
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Lear.    Does  any  here  know  me  ?    This  Is  not  Lear. 
Does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?   Where  are  his  eyes  ? 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discemings 
Are  lethaigied— Ha!  waldng?  'tis  not  so. 
Who  is  it  that  can  (ell  me  who  I  am? 


220 


219-224.  Ihes^jkadaw.'l  Ehrose,  Qq, 
Mil.  Steer.  Bos.  Cblt  Sins'. 

8I9,  220.  Does\  Do's  F.FjF^.  Dm 
Doih  Qq,  Glo.  -I- .  Dyce  ii. 

ai9.  Dot»>..LiMtt\  Rowe.  IWlinet* 
FT. 

This\  why  thU  Qq,  Jen.  Stcev. 
Mat  Be.  Bee.  Coll.  Sing.  Dyce  ii,  Ktl/. 

221.  notion  weakem^  notion,  wtoMia 
Q,.    notion,  wtakn/Jft,  Q,. 

his  diutrmn^s\  Ff  +,  Cap.  Knt* 
Del.  Dyce  i,  Sta.  Glo.  •(-,  Mob.Sch.  «r 
kb  a/ttmingt  Qq  et  cet. 
aaa-aaj.  Ar*,„Mnf\  Three  line*. 


ending /...m/...aM  /  Ktly  (adopting 
IheQq). 

222.  lefhargieJ—']  Rowe.  Lethar^ 
gied.  F(,  Knt,  Del.    ttt&ergie,  Q,.  Utk' 

Ih  !  waking  ?"]  Jlfe^in^  or  ri'^i- 
ing;  ha!  furt  Qq,  Mai.  Sieev.  Bos. 
Coll.  Sing.  Ktly. 

Vw]  Miv  'ift  Wh.  (edeptiiig  the 

Ff). 

223-227.  niio...daugkttrs\  Fonrlincs, 

ending    shadow?  mnrks.. 

tlaiigkltrs.  Steev.  '78,  '85. 


of  a  nightingale.  These  three  meentngs  yield  three  interpretations :  first,  the  usual 
onCf  II  dwrefnin  of  s  ballad;  leeond,  as  the  answer  to  the  Toregoing  question 
*ll^not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  dr.iw?  the  hor^c?'  and  to  be  paraphrased; 
*Gee>ttp,  puddle  I  I  love  thee!'  and  supposed  to  b«  addressed  by  the  cart  to  the 
nrad.ho]e  Into  which  It  rolls  back,  thus  drawing  the  horse  after  It;  and  lastly,  we 
have  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  translator  himself,  with  this  explanation: 
Goneril  having  shown  la  her  first  speech  to  her  father  how  foul  her  thoughts  are, 
changes  her  tone  when  she  next  speaks  to  him,  and  cloaks  her  reproaches  under  the 
garb  of  filial  love;  but  the  Fool  detects  her,  and,  designating  her  as  a  hoopoo,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  filthy  bird,  says  to  her:  Sing,  hoopoo,  like  a  nightingale,  the 
words  '  I  love  thee,'  or,  as  in  the  translation :  <  Sing,  Dreckhahn,  wie  'ne  Nachtigall : 
Ich  Hebe  dich.*— En.] 

219-228.  DOM  ...  father]  Whether  it  be  due  to  the  incoherence  of  Lear's- 
passion  or  to  the  sophistications  of  the  compositor,  these  lines  have  given  rise  to 
madi  discussion  among  the  early  commentiton.  The  later  editors  have  been  con* 
cemed  chiefly  with  the  metrical  arrangement,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  RODERICK  {Can.  of  Cn'f  ,  p.  267,  1765,  cd.  vii)  holJs 
Lear's  first  speech  (lines  219-223)  to  be  ironical.  Goneril  has  told  hint  that  he  is 
transported  beyond  himself,  and  he  ironically  assents  to  it  To  support  this  view,. 

Roderick  changes  '  Hal  waking?'  into  '  i^r  wikin^ ;'  that  i«, 'This  i;  not  Lear,— 
whether  in  lethargy  or  waking— it  is  not  Lear.'  He  would  also  change  '  Who  is  it 
that  can  tell  me?*  into  *  Who  is  it  Mm  can  tell  me?"  Here  the  irony,  ceases  and 
ictiout  resentment  begins.  '  If  I  were  to  be  persuaded  by  the  marks  of  {L  e.  the 
distinction  and  respect  due  to)  my  sovereignty  (as  king),  my  knowledge  (as  an  old 
man,  of  long  experience)  or  my  reason  (as  %  man,  one  of  the  superior  sex)  that  I 
had  daughters.  It  would  appear  that  I  was  falsely  so  persuaded.  You  are  therefafc 
a  stranger,  and  I  demand  your  name.'  This  interpretation  of  Roderick's  needs  no 
Rftttation.    Heath  denounces  it  as  unnatural  to  a  person  in  Lear's  situation,  just 
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[act  I,  sc.  far* 


[219-228.  Does  . . .  father] 
then  transported  to  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment,  and  not  yet  sufliciently  familiar* 
ised  to  bis  misfortunes,  nor  cool  enough,  to  treat  the  author  of  ihem  ironically.  Heath 
Umidr  interprets  Haci  sai,  Stat  *ElllMr  Ui  apprdkciirioB  b  deca^ 
discernment  is  buried  under  a  lethargic  sleep,  or  — here  he  was  about  to  go  on  to  the 
Other  alternative— vis :  be  it  in  bis  sober  senses  and  broad  awake,  when  the  uiddeii 
whirl  of  iMMioa  en  die  bare  loiaginatieti  that  trtwt  had  {MMcd  ia  1^ 
him  that  bo  fanaks  off:  <  Hat  what!  that  It  ikMiUl  he  pontblc  that  I  am  novf 
awake?  It  cannot  be,  'tis  impcssiblc*  WARBtJRTON  aroused  the  critics  by  his  dog. 
matic  assertion  that  we  should  read  '  sovereignty  0/  knowledge' — 1.  /.  the  ander« 
Maadtng^  like  'lomdgo^of  reatea'  in  JKne.,  beeamo  Ms  Mverdpt^  orUi^Aip 
would  not  enable  Lear  to  judge  whether  or  not  these  were  his  daughters.  Heatk 
as  usual  flouts  and  routs  Warburton,  but  without  giving  a  much  better  interpretation 
of  the  phrase.  He  defines  *  sovereignty'  as  that  sdf-oonmand  which  distiogoisbes 
the  man  in  his  senses  from  a  lunatic  or  idkUt  *If  I  should  give  credit  to  those 
marks  I  perceive  in  myself  of  being  in  my  right  senses,  and  endued  with  knowledge 
and  reason,  I  should  be  persuaded  I  bad  danghten,'  Ax.  Tyrwhitt  says  that  tbe 
difficnlly  It  *lo  eoncdve  hov  teilts  of  aoyeieignty,  of  knowlc^,  and  of 
reason"  should  be  of  any  use  to  persuade  Lear  that  be  had  or  had  not  danghten. 
No  logic  could  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  such  premie.  This  difficulty  may  be 
entirely  removed  by  only  pointing  the  passage  thus :  "  for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty, 
lmoiwtedg<»ead  wa«e«,l  AowldheflihepcwMded^Ilwd 

fair  gentlewoman?"  The  chain  of  Lear's  speech  being  thus  untangled,  we  can 
dearly  trace  the  succession  and  connection  of  bis  ideas.  Tbe  undutiful  behaviour 
of  hb  deleter  10  disconeerti  Um  diat  lie  devbts  fay  tuma  whedicr  iht  fa  Goneril 
and  whether  he  himself  is  Lear.  Upon  her  fiiM  tptecb,  be  only  exclabM*  ** Ave  yom 
our  daughter?"  Upon  her  going  on  in  the  same  style,  he  begins  to  question  his 
own  sanity,  and  even  his  personal  identity.  He  appeals  to  tbe  bystander^  "  Who  is 
it«hatcaBteaae«lioI«m?*'  Itbooldbegladtobetold.  i«r(lfI«MloJa4ge 
myself)  hy  the  maris  of  uvertignty,  of  knenu'.tilgf,  and  of  reason  (which  once  dis. 
tinguisbed  Lear,  but  which  I  have  now  lost),  /  sketild  Af  falu  (agaiait  my  own 
coBsdkNBness)  persuaded  (that  I  am  not  Lear).  He  then  ^dei  to  the  examha* 
tion  of  another  distinguishiqg  auKk  «f  Lean  **  I  had  daughten.**  Bat  not  able, 
as  it  should  seem,  to  dwell  upon  so  tender  a  subject,  he  hastily  recurs  to  his  first 
donbt  concerning  Goneril t  "Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman?'"  Of  this  note  by 
lynrMtt,  JomtsoN  9Kj%  Aat it  b  •written  with  confidenee  diqiropoitfmialo  to  the 
conviction  which  it  can  bring.  Lear  might  as  well  know  by  the  marks  and  tokens 
arising  from  sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  that  he  had  or  had  not  daughters, 
as  be  could  know  by  anything  else.  But,  says  he,  if  I  judge  by  these  tokens,  I  find 
dae  persnaskm  false  by  which  I  long  tbong^  mysdf  die  fttber  of  dangbters.'  Mason 
9Kf%  that  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty  Lear  means  those  tokens  of  royalty  which  his 
dangbters  then  enjoyed  as  derived  from  him.  But  Malone  replies :  '  Lear  had  not 
paited  with  all  the  auutkt  of  sovereignty.  la  die  midit  of  \S»  pradlgslity  to  Ut 
children,  he  reserved  to  Umself  the  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king.'  STAim* 
TON  says  that  this  passage  is  '  certainly  obscure.  Possibly  the  meaning  may  be 
restored  by  simply  omitting  the  comma  after  "sovereignty,"  ** — by  tbe  maria  of 
floveicigntjr  knowledge  and  reasoa'*'— HAofffj^rvaw  or  jww^  fcaowtodgs^  ftfc* 
KmoNT  {Mb  dashes,  to  indicate  oontinoed  speech,  after  Leai^  qnestion,*Who  b  It 
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ACT  I,  SC.  iv.] 


KING  LEAR 


Foot.  Lear's  shadow. 
*■  Lear.  I  would  learn  that;  for,  by  the  marks  of  sover-  335 
"^eignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  lalse  per- 

*  suaded  I  had  daughters. 

*  Fool.    Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  &ther«* 
Lear.    Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 


224-227.  Lear's  Jau^kfers']  Con. 

tinued  to  Lear,  Qq,  Pope,  Thcob.  Han, 
Warb.  Jen.  SUrev.  '78.  '85,  '93,  Mai.  Ec. 
Bos.  Coll.  i.  Three  lines,  ending  maris 
mUnatMft...daughlers  Pope,  Thcob.  Han, 
Watb.  Jen.  Ec.    Prose,  Qq  et  cct. 

shadow.^  fhadowf  Qq,  Pope, 
Theoh.  Han.  Warb.  Jen.  Stcev.  Mai. 
Ec;  Bos.  Colt.  i.  AUaw,—  Sing. 

Fool.  Lea^t  tkadnt^  Thns  in 
FC  Om.  Rann. 

395-338.  Lear.  /  «wwM.....>fa«l^.] 
Slee*. '73  (subs.)  I  ;vould...fctker.t^, 
Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Johns.  Cap.  Sch. 

925-227.  L,jltnighttrs\  Three  lines, 

ending  marks. ..reason. ..daughters  Stecv. 
'73.  ^M'Xm:giovtrtignty..,rtason..uiaugh- 


iert Dyce'i.  EnA'ing iy...reasoM...dat^i» 
ters  Ktly.  Ending  sovtrt^mty...^^^ 
sue»ded...daughttrs  Dyce  ii. 

225.  that\  Om.  Pope^  Tlieob.  Han. 
Warb.  Ec. 

swereiptly']  suhttantinlily  Jen. 

225-226.  sovereignty,  reason,"]  Of 

uvtnigiUjft »/  tMowlHfgtf  and  of  reason, 
FoptfTbe^.  Han.  Be.  Of  unereignty 
pf  knowledge,  and  of  rea$m,  Warin. 

tt6./a/se]  fast]tn. 

tXf.  daughters.]  daughtert—KtH. 

228-229.  Fool.  Which..  fiUher.  Lear.] 
Om.  Pope,  Tbeob.  Han.  Warb.  Ec. 

328.  Wkkh  tkty  wuq  mue» 


that  can  tell  mc  who  I  .im? — after  the  Fool's  answer,  'Lear's  shadow. — *;  and 
after  '  I  should  be  faUe  persuaded  I  had  daughters—',  and  defends  his  punctuation 
on  the  ground  that  tlie  Fool  intenvpto  Lear  with  the  answer,  *  Leai*s  shadow,*  and 
ih.u  Lear  continues  to  spcalc  whiiout  reference  to  the  Fool's  inteqxtsition,  and  that 
the  Fool  in  the  same  way  continues  the  thread  of  his  comment:  *lVhieh  they  will 
make  an  obedient  father.'  Here  '  which'  refers  to  '  shadow.'  In  this  interpretation 
Knlglht  follows  DoucB  (ii,  t47).  A  fiaang^  of  such  defeedve  Hielfe  as  this  eonid 
not  escape  Walker;  accordingly  [Crir.  i,  4)  he  gives,  line  221,  '  Either  his  motion 
[sic.  Fft>bably  A  misprint.]  weakens,  or 's  disccmings;*  and,  following  the  Qq  in 
lin«9  229-227,  he  thus  arrangen,  and  changes :  « —Sleeping  or  waking  ?— Ha !  [|  Sure 
'tis  not  so.  II  Who  is't  [omitting  that]  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? — Lear's  shadow  ? — 1| 
I  would  learn  that;  for  by  the  marks  of  sov'reignly,  ||  Knowledge  and  re.nson,  I 
should  be  false  persuaded  U  [That]  I  had  daughters.'  Lettsom,  Walker's  admirable 
editor,  referring  to  Wailcer's  adoption  of  the  text  of  the  Qq,  say* :  '  It  appeals  to  mt 
that  just  here  the  Qq  give  an  unsophisticated  text,  though  one  disfigured  by  some 
palpable  blunders,  while  in  the  Folio  we  have  a  text  derived  from  a  good  original, 
but  sophisticated  in  a  blundering  way  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.'  SCHioOTt  Per- 
baps  there  is  here  a  real  gap  in  the  Ff,  but  the  lines  wUdi  the  Qq  offer  in  iH  place 
are  too  qufstiDn.nVlc  to  be  adopted  in  the  text, 

228.  Which j  bT££V£NS :  This  is  used  with  two  deviations  from  present  language : 
it  is  refened  to  the  prononn  /,  and  It  is  employed  for  tnlaM,  Donci,  as  we  bive 
seen  in  the  preceding  note,  followed  by  Knight,  Singer,  and  Hudson,  refers 
'which'  to  'shadow.'  Moberly,  with  more  probability,  explains  it  as  an  instance 
«l  tbe  reladve  as  the  oommoaest  cooaecthre  wed  improperly. 
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[act  I,  sc.  in 


Gm,  This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o*  fh*  savour  SJO 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.  I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  jMuposes  aright ; 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise. 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires; 

Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debosh'd,  and  bold, 

That  this  our  court,  infefted  with  their  manners. 

Shows  hke  a  riotous  inn ;  epicurism  and  lust 

Makes  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel 

Than  a,^rafied  palace.  The  shame  itself  doth  speak 


this  nJ<>::r,:!hn  Qq.     Conie,  Sir;  TKi 

mdmiratioH  Jen.  Steev.  Mai.  Bo$. 

if  /A']  of  the  Qq,  Jett. 

savour^  favour  Q  ,  Cap.  Steev. 
Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  0>1L  i,  ii.  Dyce  i,  DeL  i, 
8UL  Wh.  Glo.  Mob. 

232.  7*0]  Om.  Qq. 

233.  At...you  sAoiMI         At  jfou 

ere  Old,  and  Reu(rtnd,fhou!d  Ff,  Knt, 
Coll.  Del.  Dyce,  \Vh.  Sch.  You,  as  you 
mn  §U  tmd  reverend,  siomldlRowe,  Cap. 
Vim,  m»3fmif9  M  «md  rttfrmd,  sktmU 


Fope-f. 

333.  ym  amir\  Om.  SImt.  coi^. 
234.  a  Mtmdmlim  woo,  tmium 

tired  Q^. 

23s.  dehosh'd^dehoyfl^,  dOmOPi 
Pope + .  Cap.  Stcc V.  MaL  Be.  Bat,  OaU. 
Del.  i,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

S37.  HMpunj  Om.  Sicer.  eon). 

238.  Afakes  it  more]  Ff,  Sch.  make 
tnore  Qq.  Make  it  mere  Rowe  et  cet. 
m  brotkef]  trtOtBQq, 
S39-  g^affd"]  grae'd  Ff.    great  Qq. 
The}  Om.  Pope,  Tbeob.  ihn« 


230.  •dtniratioB]  Attoabhmeot.  Sm  Nem,  I,  ii,  19S1  'SesMNi yoor  adodiatiaa 

bra  while.' 

ajOi  savour]  Capelli  'Whether  the  word  of  some  old  editions  be  favour  or 
Jkvmr  la  hard  pioiioanciof  t  nor  b  there  modi  dioiee  between  diem  In  thb  ploee,* 

If  favour  be  adopted,  Steevens  rightly  explains  it  as  eompltxion.  Schmidt  deserts 
the  Ff  and  follows  Jane  Bell's  Qiuurto  I  Becaoief  at  he  says,  uvour  bean  no  other 
meaning  in  Sh.  than  mitt.  Bnt  thb  ts  an  aneition  whidi  T  am  afmf d  ft  womM  bo 
bard  loprove,  so  great  is  the  confusion  nnsin^;  between  the  long/and^C  Ittalt 
the  passages  where  the  word  is  used,  there  is,  as  C.i{>cll  says  of  the  present,  not 
much  choice  between  favour  and  favour,  and  probably  a  master  of  fence,  like 
Sdmiidt,  eoold  aaeeenftilly  vphold  either. 

233.  you  should]  The  ortii  ■  n  of  'you'  in  the  Ff  cannot  be  iuttied.  Mfl 
Schmidt,  by  other  examples  in  Sh.,  but  its  insertion  lames  the  metre. 

235.  debosh'd]  The  old  spelling  of  dehauekid,  of  wMdl  word,  WbdoWOOD  tKf 
flMt  the  radical  idea  leems  to  be  to  throw  oat  of  ooane^  fimn  Ameli'*  ntew.  tank, 
or  course  of  stones,  or  bricks,  in  building. 

237-23S.  epicurism  . . .  loat, . . .  tavern  . . .  brothel]  An  instance  of  what 
CoMON  calls  a  rtspeethe  emufnufion.  The  first  word  refers  to  die  third  and  the 
second  to  the  fourth.    See  //am.  IV,  vii,  82. 

239.  graced]  WaRburton:  A  palace  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  sorere^gOt 
BbI  Scfucnrr  {Lex.)  interprets  it  brttcr  at  *fnll  of  grace,  dignified,  bonotabte.' 
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ACT  h  K.  hr.] 


JONG  lEAR 


For  instant  remedy.    Be  then  desired 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs,-^ 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train, 
And  die  remainder,  tiiat  shall  stUl  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  diemsdves  and  you. 
Ltar,  Darkness  and  devils  I— 


34a  tkm\  tktu  Qq. 

242.  A  little]  Of/ifiyTfa^-^tltn. 

S4$.  IKUei}  nrtiam^,  Xal^  OdL 


240 


Del.  Dyce,  Su.  Wh.  Cam.  Hods.  Scb. 
that  Q,.    and  Q,  et  cct. 

Dwelt 


14a.  A  titlte]  Font  diABfed  lUs  to  Of  fifty,  on  the  groand  diit  Lev  ibortlj 
■fterwiidt  specifies  this  as  the  niunber  that  was  to  be  cnt  of,  and  yet  Goneril  had  no* 
where  specified  it  Stkkvsms  explains  the  difficulty  that  Pope  finds  (of  course,  not 
withont  a  sileer  at  Fope)  bj  a&sumiog  that  some  one  tells  Lear  how  many  of  his 
lirikwm  te  b  to  loM^fa  fhe  itevtei  dttt  Lew  It  abieBt  fiwB 
lines  283  and  2S7.  •  Goneril,'  adds  Steevens, '  with  j^eat  art,  is  made  to  avoid  men- 
tioiung  the  Uinited.  number,  and  leaves  her  £uher  to  be  informed  of  it  by  accident^ 
#biclitbelaie«rtroaldbeUieease«t«ooii«e1ieIeft1ierpreieaee.'  [Surely,  a  sim- 
ple oversight  on  Shakespeare's  part,  or  a  trick  his  memory  played  him.  In  the  old 
play  of'  King  Leir,  GoBodU  saya  she  has  *  lestrained  halfe  his  portioa.'  See 
pendix. — Ed.] 

S4fl.  ditqnaiitfigr]  Duos:  Compan  'dtsaatoNd,*  to  liiie  S77  of  Ob  aeenew 

£And  other  instances  of  similar  words  in  Abbott,  5439  ] 

243-244.  thA  remainder  ...  to  be]  For  similar  instances,  where  the  noun  and 
MaMn  m  used  m  iqI^  or  object,  see  Aaaorr,  $  354-  Scnioiyr  soppocte  the 
Feiio  text  by  citi«KQM^.  1.1,1991  *  The  gode  prateetjpon  I  And  hkii  die  good 

remainders  of  the  court.' 

243.  depend]  WA&Bt;&TON  inteqwafS* continue  in  service;'  or,  as  WsiORTeqrs, 
*0iat  shall  still  renala  dependents,*  bat  Schmidt  denies  this  meaning,  and  nahatidns 

with  Delh;s  that  the  phrase  sij^ifies:  'this  shall  still  be  one  of  the  conditions,  that 
th^  are  men  as  may  besort  your  age,'  &c.  *  Even  if  tUptHdant  means  a  retainer,  a 
lerrant^  die vfri>  depend,  used  absdirtelj,  never  means  U  serve,  habtet penttft 
serviee,  bat  it  indicates  the  opposite  of  personal  freedom,  the  position  of  a  subject 
and  bondman.  "A  life  so  stinkingly  dcpeniin^',"  in  Aff.is.  for  Mens.  Ill,  ii,  2S, 
means,  a  life  which  is  the  slave  of  disgusting  coarseness.  The  remark  "  you  depend 
vpoB  Lord  Farif  to  7W.  emd  CWr.,  wUch,  of  course,  meani  70a  are  one  of  the 
•errants  of  Lord  Paris, — a  simple  menial  perverts  by  the  reply,  "  I  depend  upon  the 
lord."  If  "  tluit,"  in  the  present  passage,  be  a  relative,  the  phrase  can  only  mean : 
that  shall  contmiie  to  reniato  servants,  not  their  own  masten.'  [Which  it  exactly 
what  Wright  says  it  mens ;  and  is  not  only  the  simpler  explanation  of  the  two, 
but  wholly  avoids  any  prammalical  difficulty.  According  to  Schmidt's  interpreta- 
tion the  sentence  is  an  anacoiuthon, — there  is  no  verb  for  '  remainder,'  and  he  has 

to  raaeat  dial,  gwmmiticilly,  *To  be  todi men/  duwld  be  *0n  fhdr  betog  such 
■«B.'— Ed.] 
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Ia6t  r,  sc.  hr. 


Saddle  my  hocKsl  call  my  tiain  togeHier  I—  246 
Begeaeiate  bastard  I  111  not  trouble  ffaee. 
Yet  bave  I  left  a  daugbter. 

Goii,  Yott  strike  my  people^  and  your  dtsordei'd  rabUe 
Make  servants  of  their  betters.  350 

E$Utr  AlbakT. 

Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents,-^,  sir,  are  you  come ? 

Is  it  your  will  ?   Speak,  sir. — Prepare  my  borses.^ 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

Alb.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient  255 

Zmt.  Detested kitel  thou  liest 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 


249-250.  You-.titlersJ]  Verse,  Rowe 
iL  Prase,  QqFr. 

250.  Enter  Albany.]  Enter  Duke.  Qq. 

251.  ScxNE  XV,  Pi^-t-,  Jen.  The 
rat  of  the  Scea^  tne^  Hms  jfOb  341, 
it  pRxe  in  Qq. 

Woe,...repents,—']Ca^  tVoet^ 
rif0Us—Ko'wc  +  .  IVof ....repent: :  Vf. 
Wk  that  too  tote  repent' s,  Q,.  IVie  that 
If  bee  rtfxnfs  vt ;  Q,.  Foolt  that  too 
iattrtftHrst—]eTu  MWtMmtkaHoo 

lUtf^tHtt—l^f, 

[To  AHi.  Kowe. 


3jl.  O,  sir...eome  fl  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,. 
Pop^Sdu 

252.  will  f  ...Prepare  my']]6hn%.  will, 
/peaht  Sir?  Prepare  my  Ff-f.  will 
ikat  wot  prepare  any  Qq. 

SSS-SS^  Alb.  Pngf,  sir,  tt  ptOUmt, 
Lev.]  Om.  Qq. 

•SS-  '"']  yo'*t Hmu 
256.  [To  Gon.  Rowe. 
236-257.  /ust.  Afy  train  are]  Ufi  0ty 
train*,  mdQ^  iffm  w^temmt  mud 


254.  thee]  For  other  instances  of  the  use  of '  thee '  for  thyulf,  see  ABBOTT,  $  223. 

255.  ua-mon«ter]  Upton  {Crii.  Obs.,  p.  203,  ed.  ii)  observes  that  this  is  the 
bippopotamus,  the  bicroglyphical  symbol  of  impiety  and  ingratitude ;  and  suggests : 

Than  I'M'  sea-monster.'  Hi;dsoN:  But  that  beast  never  lives  in  the  sea;  it  is  a 
rrvM^'monster.  If  the  poet  had  any  particular  animal  in  view,  I  suspect  it  was  the  one 
tflatbdl•vedlo■llgalC^■tdldlVoy,--•ll■dedtoinl<fo^^K».I^|H,57.  Wamm 
[who  gives  a  fuller  quotation  than  Upton  from  Sandys]  :  S.mdys  ( Tmveh,  p.  105, 
1^37)  fpves  a  picture  said  to  be  portrayed  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sais,  in  which  is  the  figure  of  a  river>horse,  denoting  'murder,  impudence,  vio* 
lence,  and  injustice ;  for  they  say  that  he  killetb  his  Sire,  and  ravisheth  his  owM 
dam.'  His  account  is  evidently  taken  from  Plutarch's  Isii  and  Osiris,  and  Sh.  may 
have  read  it  in  Holland's  translation,  p.  1300;  but  why  he  should  call  the  river-horse 
a*w»-iBoaiter*lsBotdear.  It  b  more  likefy  tliat  by  the  fea^inoiutcr  1m  ncuit  th« 
whale.    See  IV,  ii,  49,  50 ;  AWs  Well,  IV,  iii,  249 ;  Tro.  and  Crcs.  V,  v,  23. 

357.  choice  and  rarest^  Wright  thinks  that  the  superlative  tenninatioa  beloagi 
to  both  adjcciives  aihl  tefeis  to  Aubott,  f  398. 
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KING  LEAR 


That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
And  in  the  most  exa£l  regard  support 

The  worships  of  thdr  namey— O  most  smaU  fiiult,  360 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  I 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  fiame  of  nature 

From  the  fix'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  lo¥e 

And  added  to  the  gall.   O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  I 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  jn  265 

And  thy  dear  judgement  out! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.    My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  moved  you. 

Liar.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord.— 

a6a  Thi^  Their  F^^.  mgf  pn^e I  U&\.  am]. 

name]  namts  Rowt+.  aiSj.  /am.../ am]  rm...rm  Fope-f, 

262.  Wkith]  that  Qq,  GI0.  + ,  Mob.  Dyce  ii,  HucU. 

064.  LWflMr,Liarl^Ltar,Ltmrt  a68.  Ofv>kat...yoH.'\  Om.  Qq. 

<Jq,  Hm.  Jen.  W.]  Lord,  Qq,  F,FjF^, 

265.  [Striking  his  head.  PofW.  Rowe  +  ,  Jen.  Knt. 

a66.  dtar\  clear  Anon.*  268-271.  /(.../ruit/ul :]  Three  lines, 

Co...feopU.'\  go*,goe,  my  pto^t  widkagMature,ktar:...tf.../ruitfiilillLtl, 

Ql*  G»»i»fmg^t^fletQ^  citff,^  SteaT.BiM.GoU.in. 


aSo.  wenhips]  Dycb  :  (Qy )  *  Tlie  wonhipt  of  tbdr  mama/ or  'The  wmi^  of 

their  name.'  ?  Hudson  :  Worship  [which  is  Hndmi*!  nidiqgaaid  an  emendation 
of  Collier's  (MS)]  was  often  used  in  much  the  «!nme  sense  as  honour.  One  of  the 
commonest  misprints  in  the  old  copies  is  that  of  the  plural  for  the  singular.  [I  can- 
not  Udnk  that  tlic  pteiml  n  a  mi^mnt  here.  See  <  As  needfid  in  oar  lovct,'  Ham,  I, 
I,  173,  and  Clarendon's  note  there  cited. — Ed.] 

a6a.  engine]  Edwards  {Can.  of  Cni.t  p.  202,  ed.  vii) :  Alluding  to  the  rack. 
Smvmsi  Cbmpare  Bean,  and  Fl.,  7X#  WaUtr,  IV,  t:  'Their  sonls  sliol 
througb  with  adders,  torn  on  engines.'  Wright  :  daaeer  has  *  engined '  for  '  rack* 
ed,'  Nonne  Prestei  Tale,  16546:  'And  right  anoon  the  mynistres  of  that  toun  Han 
hent  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pyned.  And  eek  the  hostUler  so  sore  engyned.'  In 
Tm^  n,  it  161.  the  word  is  nsed  of  «  wariike  inline. 

266.  dear]  This  word,  which  here  means  choice,  precious,  is  used  by  Sh.  to  sig- 
nify qtulities  the  very  opposite  of  dear,  beloved,  beartsoroe,  such  as  *  dearest  foe,' 
Bam.  I,  ii.  182 ;  *  my  fiuher  kalad  bis  [Oflando^J  fiiidier  dearly,'  At  Ytu  Likt  tt, 
^  iii.  14 ;  'in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear,'  Tntl.  N.  V,  i,  74 ;  '  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,'  AWs  IVell,  IV,  v,  II;  'dear  guiltiness,'  Loves  Lab.  V,  ii,  Soi,  &c.  &c. 
Craik  (in  a  note  on  '  dearer  than  thy  death,'  jfui.  Crs.  Ill,  i,  196)  supposes  that  the 
BOlion  of  love  properly  Involved  in  *dear,'  having  becone  generalised  hito^iat  of 

a  strong  affection  of  any  kind,  then  pa^=;cd  into  that  of  such  an  emotion  the  very 
levene  of  love.  In  such  phrases  as  •  dearest  foe '  and  '  hating  dearly '  the  word 
need  not  be  nndentood  as  implying  more  than  strong  or  passionate  cmotfon.  This 
ezplaaatioo  of  Craik's  led  the  way  to  the  concise  definition  fffea  in  the  Garendoa 
ndiiian  of  Mm..'  that  *dcar '  is  used  of  whatever  tonches  ns  nearly  in  lore  or  hat^ 
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Hear,  Nature,  hear;  dear  goddess,  heart 
Snq>end  thy  purpose,  if  ^ott  didst  intend 


370 


169.  flear'[  Heare  F,F^    korkt  Qq. 

Nature,..^oddtt»\HUmnl  kiairt 


Rowe»  Pope,  Han.  Sch. 

269.  ^^ar/]Om.Qq.  kearafathtri 
Pope.  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Ec. 

275*  Lines  end  Smp€Hd.,.makt 


imr goddess  Cap.  \Vb. 

ktar;  dtar\  Theob.  ktartdtere 


joj  or  sonow.  To  which,  I  think,  may  be  added  Singer's  obMnration  that  It 
inpoiti  Id  gnsnl  Am  cxomi^  llw  stnioit^  tto  siipciialive  of  dutt,  lAMtimr  it  ouqr 

t)e,  to  which  it  is  applied. — Ed. 

269.  Davus  {Dram.  Mite,  ii,  180) :  I  have  heard  certain  critics  complain  that,  in 
prononndng  thb  denrndatioa,  Garrick  was  too  deliberate,  and  not  so  qvidt  in  the 
emission  of  bis  words  as  he  ought  to  have  been ;  that  he  did  not  yield  to  that  im- 
petuosity which  the  situation  required.  .  .  .  Garrick  rendered  the  curse  so  tenibly 
affecting  to  the  audience,  that,  during  his  utIeraDce  of  it,  they  seemed  to  shrink 
fram  it  as  from  a  Uast  of  Kghming.  Hit  pccparatum  for  it  was  oliHiidjr  aflecUBCt 
his  throwing  away  his  crutch,  Icneeling  on  one  knee,  clx<;ping  his  hands  together,  and 
liAing  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  presented  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  RaphaeL 
.  .  .  Dr  FVaakUn  [the  traoslatnr  of  Sc^odes]  thinia  nothing  cas  csccod  tlic  bit* 
temess  of  OEdipus's  execration  of  his  two  sons,  except  perhaps  this  curse  of  Lear. 
BOftDEN  (Zi/<r  »/KtmhUt  i,  378)  t  In  January  £1788]  Kemble  acted  Lear  [in  Tate's 
venion,  to  the  G>rdelia  of  Mra.  Siddons].  I  have  seen  liim  since  in  the  character, 
but  he  never  again  achieved  the  excellence  of  that  night.  Subsequently  he  was  too 
elaborately  aged,  and  quenched  with  infirmity  the  insane  fire  of  the  injured  father. 
The  curse,  as  he  then  uttered  it,  harrowed  up  the  soul ;  the  gathering  himself  together, 
with  bands  convulsively  clasped,  the  farrfiilng  fervour  and  rapidity,  and  the  soffoca* 
tion  of  the  concluding  words,  all  evinced  consummate  skill  and  original  invention. 
The  countenance,  too,  was  finely  made  np,  and  in  grandeur  approached  the  most 
«wfnl  inpenomtioa  «f  Hfcinel  Angdo.  Soqtt  (0»  BoadenU  Life  of  Kemble^ 
Qmtrterfy  /tevitmt  ApXL,  1826):  There  was  visible  in  Kemble's  manner,  at  times, 
a  sacrifice  of  energy  of  action  to  grace.  We  remember  this  observation  being 
made  by  Mrs  Siddons  herself,  who  admired  her  brother  in  general  as  much  as  she 
loved  bim.  Kortbaltwe  easnyfeifetdieinedeiBwUebdie  itlostratedlieriBeaii* 
infj.  She  arose  and  placed  herself  in  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  old  Egyptian 
statues;  the  knees  joined  together,  and  the  feet  turned  a  little  inwards.  She  placed 
ber  elbows  dose  to  liertidet,  folded  bar  funds,  and  held  tbem  vpright,  with  the  palms 
pieawd  to  each  other.  Having  made  lit  observe  that  she  had  assumed  one  of  the 
most  constrained,  and,  therefore,  most  unf^aceful  positions  possible,  she  proceeded  to 
recite  the  curse  of  King  Lear  on  his  undutiful  offspring  in  a  manner  which  made 
bdr  rise  and  flesh  creeps  and  tken  called  en  vs  to  tentafk  the  addMonal  edect  wUch 

was  gained  by  the  concentrated  enerc^i' wiii  :h  the  unusual  and  unfyraccful  position 
in  itself  implied.  T.  R.  Gould  ( Tkt  Tragedian,  oh  Esiay  on  the  Hiitrionic  Ctnim 
of  Juttim  BnOm Batth,  p.  142,  New  York,  1868):  It  it  cnstomaiy  to  call  tbb  im- 
precation on  Gcoeiil  *die  c«m^*  TUt  %raird  roughens  the  sense  of  it  uonccaiatily. 

It  is  in  substance  a  pagan  prayer  that  she  may  be  childless ;  but '  if  she  must  teem,* 
that  her  child  may  be  a  '  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her ;'  that  she  may  sutler  the 


kind  udfoaUqrof  ogoidiiriiicbiht  it  ainriaflictiiv  OB  her  li^^  Tho 
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I  To  make  this  creature  fruitful ;  2Jl 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility; 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase, 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  1  If  she  must  teem,  275 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  tiiat  it  may  Ihre 
And  be  a  thwart  dtsaatured  torment  to  her. 
Let  tt  stamp  wrinkles  hi  her  brow  of  youth; 

Vfl*  OmmHl  Htcurt  Qq. 


principle  of  the  prayer  is '  an  eye  for  an  eye.'   Patting  'Jehovah'  instead  of  *  Nature, 
•  Jew  mi^  bftvc  ottered  it  Boodi  be^  it  ti  e  Kilemn  adjontleQ  to  Um  WMeen 
power  of  Nattue.  The  indignant  bitterness  in  the  terms  of  imprecation  seemed  as 

if  it  was  converted  out  of  sweetest  images  of  what  a  child  should  be,  that  lay  in  the 
core  of  his  fatherly  heart.  This  double  action  of  his  inind,  in  the  agony  which  it 
involved,  iwtyed  end  dioflflc  the  kaeding  ligme^  and  lent  hb>oiee  •  wild  vlbnttim 
that  drew  involuntary  sympathy  and  awe.  The  heart  followed  him  as  he  arose  and 
ran  out  with  extended  arms. . .  .  £When  he  re-enters,  on  the  word  '  resume/  line  303] 
ht  GBt  (he  wkole  eneigy  of  Wa  royal  wQI,  with  e  volnmed,  prolonged,  and  ringing 
iatonation.   Hit  vCfy  Sgare  seemed  to  dilate  with  majesty. 

269.  Nature  .  .  .  goddess]  White  thinks  that  the  arrangement  in  the  present 
text,  in  comparison  with  his  (see  Textual  MotesJ,  loses  in  freedom,  force,  and 

374.  derogate]  Warburton  :  Unnatural.  Heath  :  Here,  it  means  whatever 
deviates  from  the  course  of  nature.  Edwards  (apud  Eccles) :  Degenerate.  John. 
SON:  Rather,  degraded  [Thus,  Dyce,  G/oss."],  blasted.  Malonz:  Shrunk,  wasted. 
See  BnUokar*!  iSRjf.  Exfodltr,  ifoi,  'Unngaif.  To  empeire^  diminiih,  or  IdUi 
away.'  Deliits:  Dishonored,  in  opposition  to  the  following  'honour  her,*  like 
many  adjectives  in  -ait  it  stands  for  dtro^attd.  Schmidt  (Z/x.)  :  Depraved,  eor> 
mpt.  WRHntTt  Dishonoured,  degraded.  Todd,  la  his  edition  of  Johnson's  XHe* 
/ianary,qaotcs  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Govtmor  (1565),  fol.  I02t  *That  he  shoulde 
cbteyne,  yf  he  roought,  of  the  kyng  his  father  his  gracions  pardon,  whereby  no  lawe 
or  ittstice  should  be  derogate.'  [Bullokar's  definition  ajiplies  to  this  use  of  *  derogate ' 
in  E^rotfs  (TnwnMr.] 

277.  thwart]  Hf.ndfrson:  This  word  is  found,  as  an  adjective,  in  Prpmcs  an,i 
'Cassandra,  1578 : '  Sith  fortune  thwart  doth  crosse  my  joys  with  care.'  EoCLES  refers 
to  Millan,  Ar.  Zoi/,  viii,  132,  and  x,  1075,  as  instances  of  its  nte  at  M  adjective. 
SCUMIOT:  As  an  adj.  nowhere  else  in  Sh. 

277.  disnatured]  STEE^'E^•s:  Wanting  in  natural  afTection.  So  Daniel,  HymetCs 
Triumph  [II,  iv,  p.  291,  ed.  1623 — Wright]  : '  I  am  not  so  disnatured  a  man,  or  so 
HI  bone  to  dlsesteeme  her  lone.*  Hmscuoif,  from  the  text  of  Q,Q,,  oonfectwed 
disftatur\i. 

ajS.  brow  of  youth]  Wright  :  Youthful  brow.   Compare  '  mind  of  love '  for 
*loviBg  nind*  in  Mtr,  tf  Vm.  II,  viii.  43.  Sfanilarl]r«hiow  of  jostlce,'  1  Hm.  IV : 
IV.     83;  •  Mittdof  honour/  Mm*ftrlim,  II, iv,  179;  •tbievet otmacf/ Iftm, 
8* 
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With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks; 

Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits  ;t8c 

To  hughter  and  contempt;  that  ahe  may  fed 

How  abaiper  than  a  serpents  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  diild  1— Away,  away  1 

Alb.,  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes  dits  ? 

Gon.    Never  afHi£l  yourself  to  know  the  caus^  38$ 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it 

JBc«tfrr  LsAa. 

Luar,  What;  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  ch^? 
Withuialbrtni^t? 
JUb,  Whaestiie.mattei^sir?  289 


S79.  €tuUni\  aeeent  Qq.  tamimt 

Thcob.  Warb.  acrid  or  ardent  Anon.* 
aSl.  fitt\  feelt,  thai Jht  may  fetU,  Q,. 
•83.  Away,  away  /J  got,  got,  my  pt«» 

^fQq.  Pope  +  . 

££xit.]  Om.  Qq. 
184.  Mm^Mh/J  Two  lines,  FT, 

Xowe. 

wAtreo/"}  wherefore  Johns. 


s8$.  «m»r]  more  of  it  F,,  Johns. 
Knt.  Del.  Dyce.  i,  Sch.  tfit  V^Jf^ 
Rowe+.   fff  what  Han. 

S87.  71«r]  As  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Haa. 
Xb«,  CblL  1,  Del.  Dyce  i.  Sch. 

R»«nter  Ixtr.J  Jea.  Eater 
Lear.  Ft  OokOq. 

389.  Vnutt^  ffSM/frQq. 


IV,  vi,  19;  'time  of  scorn,'  0th.  IV,  ii,  54;  'mole  of  nature,'  Ham.  I,  iv,  24; 
*  spirit  of  health,'  Ham,  I,  iv,  40.    [And  many  other  instances  in  Abbott,  %  42J.3 

279.  cadent]  Sruvmst  VUHaf.  llo«nu.V:  The  eObct  of  aa  tnuMMl  word 
formed  from  the  Latin  or  (Trcck  is  often  very  great  in  poetry.  Thus,  Milton  speaks 
of  the  'glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave,'  and  Wordsworth  of  the  river,  'diaphanous 
becsote-it  tmds  ilowly,'  bodk  words  bdag  fiv  nora  effisctive  tiun  die  conuaoa 
word  '  transparent.' 

280.  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits]  Roderick  {Can.  of  Crii.  p.  26S,  ed.  vii) 
interprets  this  as  referring  to  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  to  the  benefits  both  of 
ttaniaf  aadinstmctioiat  aad  believes  diat 'aaMslexqalsIte  stroke  of  nstare*  is  lost 
unless  we  perceive,  by  the  use  of  'one  little  syllable, — iifh,'  that  Sh.  talks  of  the 
supposed  child  as  a  Daughter,  not  a  son.  llAliONE  very  properly  says  that '  mother's 
pains*  rd(Br  to  oialernd  caies,aaddMt*lMMfils*iBeansgpodaifiGes,berkiadand 
beneficent  ittcniion  todie  cdeetfioaof  bcr'ofipring,aBdfhit*lMr*  lefen  to  Goneril 
herself. 

282.  How  aharper,  ftc]  Malone:  So  Psalms,  cxl,  3:  'They  have  sharpened 
their  tongues  like  a  serpeat;  adders*  poison  is  ander  Oeir  lips.*  Hobbbiyi  We 

should  have  to  go  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  concentrated 
force  of  this -curse.   Can  it  be  Lear  who  so  sternly  and  simply  stabs  to  the  veiy 
inirard  bcait  -of  woman V  blessedness,  leaviflg  bb  wicked  daughter  Matted  and 
scathed  for  ever  by  his  withering;  words? 
389.  Within  a  fortnight]  Eccuts  coqjecturet  diet  this  nuy  refer  to  that  portion 
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Lear.   I'll  tell  thee^Life  and  death !  I  am  ashamed  290 
That  tbou  hast  power  to  shake  iny  manhood  thus; 
That  these  hot  teais^  which  break  fiom  me  peHbrce, 
Should  make  tiiee  worth  them.  Blasts  ami  logs  upon  theef 
Th'  untented  woundlngs  of  a  father's  curse 
Fierce  every  sense  about  thee !    Old  fond  eyes^  295 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  ye  out 
And  cast  you  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay.    Ha !  *  is  it  come  to  this?* 
Let  it  be  so.   I  have  another  daughter, 


290.  tll,„MAmmti\  Rowe.  T>ro 
{To  God.  TiMebb 

292.  tohich^  that  Qq. 

39J.  Should..^ Jhet  f\  Rowe.  Two 

thee  tecrtk  them.    Blasts'^  Cap. 
tktt  worth  tktntt  Blattfslcl.   tht  worfi 

293.  294.  upon  thee!  TV  tmtenled'\ 
Theob.  vpont/ue:Th'vntatttd¥i,  vfom 
tkivHtmUd(i^.  vpontktvmttndrr^ 

294.  uHteHted'\  untendtrYv^ 

295.  Pierte\  ptrufe 
ttm»*\  finet  Warb. 

theet  OU]  Theob.    titt,  OU 
Ft   iAto/JQ^  ih€oUe<^ 
996k  ikin»mte']attmteT^jF^  kit 


met  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

296.  y«\  yon  Qii,  Cap.  Steev.  MaL  Bcw 
Bm.  CoO.  Dd.  I,  Dyce  i,  Wh.  K^. 

297.  eoityou"]  you  caft  Qq. 

Uu\  loo/e  F,F^  Sta.  miake  Qq*  Jen. 
398.  Tf  temper         Sqiaralo  line, 
Sinf.  Ktly,  Scb. 

Ha!  thu\  Pope.   Hat  Ff, 

Rowe,  Knt,  ColL  i,  Del.  i,  Dyce  i,  Wh. 
Sing.  Ktly,  Sch.  yta,  VJlcometo  this  fQ^. 
yea,  is  it  come  to  thit  t  Q^  Glo.-f ,  Mob, 

298.  299.  T0.m\  Pope.  Cm  line* 
Ff,  Rowe,  Knt 

299.  Let  it  be  so."]  Om.  Qq. 

I  have  anc//i!-r]  yet  haue  1  lejt^ 
Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  GI0.  +  ,  Mob,  Del. 
u,CoU.iu.  yeilhavele/taSXitev.'ji, 


011I7  of  the  cuirent  moath  in  which  Lear  has  been  ftaying  with  Albany  and  Goneril, 
•nddwtbe  awylwre  ahcadjrliiMittpUB  diode  many  timet  aUcmately  withlMth 

of  his  daughters ;  or  else,  these  words  might  have  reference  to  a  future  period,  at 
the  end  of  which  such  a  number  of  his  knif^hts  were  to  be  dismissed.  Some  such 
explanations  as  these  Eccles  deems  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  tlic  absurdity  of  sup- 
poring  that  die  newt  of  Leat^  hnttal  treatment  coold  have  rcadted  CordeUa,  and 

that  she  could  have  invaded  England  with  a  larji^c  army  within  a  fortnight  aflcr  her 
dismissal  from  her  father's  presence.  £See  Appendix,  Daniel's  TinU'AttalysiSt  p.  410.] 

294.  untentod]  TRSOMtD}  A  mnrnding  of  sncb  ft  almrp^  invelente  joXm  tliat 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  tent  it — L'e.  search  the  bottom,  and  help  in  the  care  of  it* 
Stekvens  :  It  may  possibly  signify  here  such  wounds  as  will  DOt  admit  of  kaviqg  ft 
tent  put  into  them.   £For  '  tent,'  see  Ham.  II,  ii,  573.} 

agfi.  1wwaep3  ForlmtftBoaawknthepicfix  IriivMdtoglwfttraiidtivealgidft* 
cation  to  verbs  that,  without  this  prefix,  must  require  prepositions,  see  Abbott,  §438. 

297.  iosej  STAtnrxoN  justifies  loou  of  F,  as  meaning  to  disduarget  and  I  am  bj 
BO  means  tore  that  dua  leadii^  is  not  to  be  preferred.^ 

299.  WALUft(C>dbli»a84)i0iM|pRls/tfof  tfMQqaivwaiiiiig 
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Who,  I  am  sure.  Is  Idnd  and  comfortable;  50O 
VHien  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee^  with  her  nails 

She'll  flay  thy  wolvish  visage.   Thou  shalt  find 

That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  tliink 

I  have  cast  ofif  for  ever.   *  Thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee* 

\Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 

Gon.    Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ?  305 

Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 

Gm,  Vtay  you,  content—- What,  Oswald,  ho  1^ 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

Fool.  Muncle  Lear>  nunde  Lear,  tany;  take  the  Fool  310 
with  thee.^ 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 


300.  H^o']  whom  Q<^, 

302./ii>']  Jen.  /MQ.Ff.  /tyO^ 

304.  TAau...JAee.'\  Om.  Ft+,  Xal^ 
CoU.  Sing.  Dycc  i,  Del.  Wh. 

[Exeunt...]  Exeunt  Lear,  Kent, 
Ckn.  and  Att.  Capell.  Om.  Exft. 
Q,Ff.  Exit  Lear  and  attendants.  Ro««» 

305,  Scene  XVI.  Pope-i-,Jtn. 

my  lord}  Om.  Ff  +,  Kn^Sb^ 
Dyce  i,  Del.  ii,  Ktljr,  Sch. 

307-309.  T«  th«...iHasttr.'\  As  in  FT* 
Tbe  lines  end  tonitHi.^koi^..master. 
Cap.  content. — ...fool,...m(uttr.  Walker. 

307.  you, — ]  Tbeob.  you,  Q,. 


308,  309.  Pray-.-mori}  Come  Jtr  n» 
more,  you,  more  Q,.  Comt /ir,  ho  more  ; 
jftl§f  mere  Q^. 

What...master']  One  line,  Ktly. 

308.  content']  be  content  Rowe  Jen. 

309.  [To  the  Fool.  Johns. 

Jto.  Nunele..,.JLtar'\  Separate  line, 
Itt,  Rowe. 

taiel  and  taJke  Qq,  Jen.  Steev. 
Mat  Ec.  Boa.  CoU.  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i, 
Sla.  Wh.  Glo.  Ktly,  Wr. 

Zii,  Z^i.  wtk  tku,  A/»x\witk» 


30a  cpmlbrtaMe]  Waucbii  (Crir.  1,98):  Thfa  word, and  to  Iflce manner  mxww 
firttile  and  discomforiable,  are  uniformly  applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  thing  per< 

sonified,  tbe  idea  of  will  and  purpose  being  always  implied  in  them.    [See  als.^ 
Walker  {CrU.  i,  183);  Abbott,  §3;  Ham.  I,  i,  57;  Macb.  II,  i,  36;  Rom.  dr» 
V,  iii,  148.]    WuGHTt  Compue  also  Uie  cspMsrioii  la  tiie  Cbmmndoa 
'Sendee :  '  The  most  comfortable  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ* 

304.  warrant]  Wal&er  ( Vers.  65) :  This  is  usually  a  monosyllable.  Compare 
Ham,  I,  ii,  242.  [See  also  Abbott,  $  463.] 

305.  Coleridge:  Observe  the  baffled  endeavor  of  GooffHto  act  on  the  fears  of 
Albany,  and  yet  his  passivcness,  his  inertia  ;  he  is  not  convinced,  and  yet  he  is  afraid 
of  looking  into  the  thing.  Such  characters  always  yield  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  orgovcmlogtbeBB,  or  Arttwm.  Fei]uqpttbeiaflaca«eof  apriBoeH,«lww 
choice  of  htm  bad  voyalised  hii  itit^  nuj  be  mom  Bttle  eiciiie  for  AUmbi^ 

weakness. 

312-316.  b  ntferenee  to  the  rbjnm  la  this  jingle  of  the  Foo!,  EUB  (pi.  963) 
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Sbould  sure  to  tlw  dani^ter, 

If  my  cap  would  buy  ft  halter.  315 

So  the  Fool  follows  after.  \E3dt, 

GcH,   This  man  hath  had  good  counsel  I   A  hundred 
knights  1 

Tis  politic  and  safe  to  let  Iiiin  keep 

At  point  a  hundied  knights!  Yes,  that  on  eveiy  dream. 

Each  buz^  each  ian<y,  each  complaint,  dislike,  $30 

He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers 

And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say  1 

^Ib.   Weil,  you  may  fear  too  £ur. 

Gon,  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  stOl  to  be  taken.  I  know  Us  heart  325 
What  lie  hath  utter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister; 
If  she  sustun  htm  and  his  hundred  knights, 


315.  buy]  by  F,. 

316.  [Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

317-328.  TAis...M»Jiftuss']  Om.  Qq. 

317.  This...in^kis     Rowe.  Two, 

318.  *Tts]  mmn. 

319.  A/  pcint}  Om.  Pope,  Theob. 
HuuWaiK 

322.  in  mercy]  at  mercy  Pope  +, 


Jen.  Ee. 

333.  fuarmftr^  fiartO0  far;  FJF^. 
fear  too  /org—'  Rowe  +  {JhtHT tlf9  flaw 
Rowe  i). 

Irmtt     /krl  tnuff  8tMr.  *93, 

325.  taken]    harm'd  PofW,  Thcob, 
Han.  Warb.  Sing.  ii. 
397.  MfI«4/iSrF,F,+.. 


u/f%  tfiat  fine  list  duce  are  Teiy  wmaAable,  opedallf  die  last,  indadiag  Am  wand 

*  halter.*  When  this  rhTine  occurs  in  modem  ludicrous  verse  it  is  usual  to  ucf  daifirr, 
darter.  [I  cannot  reproduce  these  words  in  Glossic,  and  therefore  nmghly  indiciAe 
tike  sounds.— Eo.j  Whether  any  such  ludicrous  pronunciatioa  then  prevailed  it  not 
dear,  but  atter  woold  save  every  case,  as  <  halter*  might  well  sink  to  kdater,  [la 
two  other  instances :  Tarn,  the  Shr.  I,  i,  245,246;  and  Wint.  Tale,  IV,  i,  Oiorus,  27, 
aS,  Sh.,  according  to  Ellis,  rhymes  daughter  and  after.  In  the  former  of  these  two, 
fbeiliTne,  as  heie  In  Zmt,  nay  be  neaat  to  be  lodieraos.  See  aIso^,T,  48149.] 

319.  At  point]  Schmidt  (Lex.) :  Completely,  in  full  prepaiatiaa  tat  aafcnwr* 
gency.   [See  III,  i,  33,  and  Macb.  IV,  iii,  135,  and  notes.J 

3M1.  bvaa]  Compare  *  boners,*  Ham.  IV,  v,  86. 

321.  •nfaaid]  Asbott,  S440<  Hub  b  k«n        ^  Us  praper  tense  of  «»• 

thsing. 

322.  in  mercy]  Malone:  //»  miserieordid  is  the  legal  phrase. 

31Q.  takes]  Cafkll:  This  imports  tafcen  widi  bsfm,  i.  a  o^cp^aken.  MomtLTt 
•Not  bafe  constantly  to  fear  being  overtaTcen  myself.'  Singer  (ed.  ii) :  It  is  evident 
tbat  tbe  context  requires  harmed.  The  compositor's  eye  glaaciag  on  the  preceding 
line^  be  bas  put  <  taken' Ibr  the  proper  woid. 


f 
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[act  i*  sc  hr, 


Wlien  I  have  show**!  fh*  unfitness, — \Re-enier  OswM'] 

Hovnow,  Omldl 

What;  have  yon  writ  tiiat  letter  to  my  sister? 

Osta.  Ay,  madam.  330 
Con.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse; 

Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear, 

And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own 

As  may  compa£l  it  more.    Get  you  gone ; 

And  hasten  your  return. — [iuV/  Osit/a/d.']  No,  no,  my  lord,  335 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours 

Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 


32S.  UHfitnetSt — ]  unfitnest —  Rowe. 

[Re-enter  Oswald.]  ColL  Enter 
Steward.  Ff.   Om.  Qq. 

328,  329.  How  ntm^  Oswald !  What\ 
Gon.  What  Ofu'ald,ho.  OtwiU^Ibtn 
Madam.    Gon.  IVAai  Qq. 

339.  /ia/]  this  Qq. 

33a  Ay\  /  FT.  K«Qq,  Jen.  Gto-f. 
Mob. 

331.  and^  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

332.  /ear] /fares  Qq.  /earf(^Voptt 
Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Jen. 

334.  Gti\  Sf  gH  Fop*     G^h  Ee. 


Jen. 

335.  And  kasUn„Mrd\  And  hajltn 

your  returne  :  no,  no,  my  Lord  Ff.  fr* 
ka/len  your  returne  now  my  Lord  Q,. 
and  after  ytmr  rHunu—ntm  my  Lord 

[Exit  Oswald.]  Exit  Steward. 
Sowe.  Om.  QqFf. 

336.  mHiy]  milkte  Q,.    mtldie  Q,. 
gentleness  and]  gentle,  easy  Jen. 

337.  condemn  not]  di/lUt  fxtf  Qq. 
condemn  U  not  Pope+ ,  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 
Boi.Knti,CoU.  ii,  Del.i,Ktly,  Dyce  ii. 

ftrdm\ymir  pardm1iia» 


332.  particular]  Capell  interprets  this  as  referring  to  'the  business  threaten'd 
by  Lear but  Delius  and  Moberly  (less  correctly,  I  think)  suppose  that  it  means 
Oe  '{mrticnlan  of  my  fiear.'  ScmnDT  nyi  diat  It  is  equivalent  lo  pmtmOt  Mi' 
•Mm/, /rAw/<r,  and  refers  to  II,  iv,  289,  and  V,  i,  30. 

334.  eeoqpnct]  Johnson:  Unite  one  circamstanoe  with  another  so  as  to  nuke  a 
consiitent  acconnt.  WaiGHrt  Elsewhere  used  hf  Sh.  only  as  a  substantive  or 
partidple. 

334,  more]  ?.fAixiN^:  A  dissyllable.  So  also  ABBOTT,  §480.  To  avoid  this 
dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  '  more,'  Jennens  inserted  Go  before  '  Get  you  gone* — an 
eaaendatfan  wMch  eras  aftenrards  proposed  by  both  Steevbus  and  Waimr.  Dvct 
thinks  most  probably  a  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  line, '  though  our  old  {MClS  MCn 
occasionally  to  have  used  *  more '  as  a  dissyllable.  [See  V,  iii,  169.] 

336.  mUky  gentlenesa  and  course]  Schmidt:  That  is,  this  milky  gentleness 
ef  yoar  coaise.  See  I,  i,  247. 

337.  yet]  Abbott,  §  483  :  A  conjunction  like  •  yet '  or  •  hut,'  implying  hesitation, 
may  naturally  require  a  pause  immediately  after  it;  and  this  pause  may  excuse  the 
absence  of  an  imaecmfnd  qrllalile,  additional  atrest  being  laid  on  tlmnMnoqfllable. 
[Would  it  not  bn  better  eoei^eously  to  insert  an  '  it'  infUa  line,  as  so  nany  editor* 
have  done,  iadnding  the  oooaenrative  Dyct  ?— Ed.  J 
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You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  praised  for  harmibl  tnilHiwiss. 

How  &r}rour  eyes  nu^  pierce  I  cannot  teU;  340 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  wdl% 

Con.   Nay,  then — 

JUb.  Wd],weU;;th' event  \Extiait 


338.  Y9uart\  YmrmrtY^.  y«*vQq; 

attasiftr\  F,FJ^^  +  ,  Cap.  Jen. 
Ec.  Scb.  at  tatke  ysir  F,.  aUatJU  /«r 

339.  praised']  praife  Qq, 
karmtful\  harmku  Rowe 

^opCf  Hui»  Jen. 

340.  341.  Hju'...wtll!\  Prose  in  Q,. 


341.  httttr^  «fl\  better  ou^ht,  gq. 

342.  then—']  then.  Q,. 

343'  «v///3Steev.  fM//,Q%Fr,Rowe 
+,  Cap.  Jen. 

'pent.  Ff,  Rowel 


338.  at  tuk]  Jomaoitt  It  Is  a  coamioii  phnte  mam  iviOi  futOla  and  gofcr> 

nesses:  •I'll  take  you  to  ta<k,'  I.  T  will  reprehend  and  correct  you.  To  be  'at 
task,'  therefore,  is  to  be  liable  to  reprehension  and  correction.  Mason:  F/e^ueatlj 
OMd  Sh.  fa  tfM  saiae  of  ter.  Gauna  (ad.  li)  t  Majr  we  aot  apeenthte  diat  after 
all  the  poet's  word  was  aUatk'df  Halliwell:  My  copies  ef  <^  and  Q,  botli 
read  alapt.  Attask'd,  that  is,  taxed.  If  the  word  alapt  be  correct,  it  probably 
agrees  with  the  context  if  explained  in  the  same  way  .  as  attaskds  and  the  term 
tk^ttt  ia lha  feDowbiK  peaiage* seeaM  ased  ie  aaimilsr  scaset  *iaA  beeaase  tlie 
secret  and  privy  boosoroe  vices  of  nature  are  most  offensive,  and  though  least  scene, 
yet  most  undermining  enemies,  you  must  redouble  your  endeavor,  not  with  a  wand 
to  alapat  and  strike  them,  onely  as  loven,  loath  to  hart,  to  as  like  a  snake  they  may 
grswa  iQsether,  and  gette  greater  strength  againe.' — Melton's  Sixe  fold  Politician^ 
p.  125.  [Collier  {Poet.  Decameron,  ii,  305)  thinks  that  this  Sixefold  Politician 
was  written  not  by  Melton,  but  by  John  Milton,  the  poet's  father. — £d.}  Abbott, 
S  437t  Al-  perhaps  reprateals  the  (Md  English  intemihre  prefix  'of,'  whidi  b  sooia- 
times  changed  into  *  an-,*  'on-,*  or  'a-.'  But  the  word  [« attask'd'  of  Q,]  is  more 
probably  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  similar  words, '  attach '  and '  attack.'  Moberly  i 
Both  '  task '  and  '  tax '  are  really  the  same,  as  we  may  see  from  Wedgwood's  qnota- 
tioa :  *  Every  ploughland  was  tasked  at  three  shillings.'  CXuauoOB  Editom:  Li 
the  imperfect  copy  of  Q,  [».  f.  Q, — Ed.]  in  the  British  Musenm,  'attaskt  for'  was 
the  original  reading,  but  the  first  two  letters  of  the  word  hare  been  erased.  In 
n,  i,  133,  *  lest,'  the  original  reading,  has  been  attered  to  'best.'  [As  SCHMnyr 
says,  there  is  no  reason  why  attask'd  of  Q,  should  be  peefimed  to  Ae  FoUOk  Dr 
Johnson's  explanation,  if  any  be  needed,  is  ample.] 
341.  Malone:  Compare  Son.  dii,  lines  9, 10. 

343.  event]  HnsiONt  Alhaiqr  shrinks  from  a  word-stona  villi  his  hcSpnale^ 
and  so  tells  her.  ineflecti  *Wcl^letv*BoCqnancI  aboatl^balwsitaad  see  how 
your  coarse  works.' 


9^  Kim  LEAR  Oct  I.  sc.  V. 

ScsNS  V.  Ccwt  dtfan  tki  same. 


Imt.  Go  you  befim  to  Ooocete  with  these  letters. 
Acquaint  my  daughter  no  Ituther  witli  any  thing  you  know 
titan  cones  from  htsr  demand  out  of  the  letter.  If  your  dili- 
gence be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  afore  you. 

JCeiU,  I  wiU  not  steeps  my  lord,  till  I  have  deUvered  your  $ 
letter. 

F0OI.   If  a  man's  brains  were  in's  heels,  were't  not  in 

danger  of  kibes  ? 
L^ar.   Ay,  boy. 

Fvoi,  Then,  I  prithee,  be  meny;  thy  wit  shall  not  go  10 
dip^hod. 

SczKE  v.]   Scen«  Quinta  Ff  (SaenA      Ec.  Boc  G>11.  Del  Ktly. 
FJ.  SCENXXVII.  Fbpe+,  Jen.  Scnn         7.  traimj]  train  Pope+> 
nr.  Ee.  vere"]  wktrt  Q,. 

Cbnrt..]  C*p.  A  coutt-yvd  be-  mi'j]  F,,  Cap.  Coll.  Dyce,  Wh 

longing  to  the  Dake  of  Albui/s  Palace.  Sdi.   im  F,.   in  Ais  QqF,F^ 

Theob.  Ct  Oft 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool.]  Enter  mrv*/]  Rowe.   wert  QqFf. 

Lear.Q,.  Baler  Lear,  Kent,  Gentleman,  ta  /rMfv]  Knt.  preihe<^.  prtUu* 
and  Foole.  Ff.  pry  thee  F.FjF^. 

4.  afort\  btfore  Qq,  Jen.  ^eev.  Mai.  imTJ  luyvQq.   aw'/r  GI0.+. 

I.  Go  you]  Jensens  holds  that  this  is  addrc«iscd  to  the  Gentleman  whose  en- 
trance with  Lear  u  marked  in  the  Ff.  '  It  is  plain,'  he  argues,  *  that  the  letter  to 
Regan  w«t  tent  bjr  Kent;  tboee  to  Gle^iter  bjr  anochcrs  (be  order  to  Kent  was  left 
out,' — his  text  accordingly  reads : '  Ltar.  \to  a  Centbrnam}  Go  you  berore  to  Glo'ster 
with  these  letters. — You  with  this  to  my  daughter  Regan,  [/o  JCent"]  Acquaint,'  &c. 

I.  Gloucester]  Capell,  followed  by  the  subsequent  editors,  has  removed  this 
diffienhjf,  exprencd  by  Jenncm  In  the  pnoedfaig  Bole,  by  tappoiin;  that  this  namo 
refers  to  the  city  of  Gloucc^^tcr,  'as  is  Ovldent  from  the  "there"  [in  line  4];  ft  is 
nude  the  residence  of  Regan  and  ComwsU  to  give  likelihood '  to  their  evening  visit 
to  Gloacester,  II,  iv,  whose  caslle  is  In  flie  neighbofbood ;  'earls,  ia  old  time,  bad 
some  dominion  in  the  counties  that  gave  them  their  titles,  and  resided  there  usually.' 

7.  brains]  Walker  [Crit.  i,  256):  Brain,  surely,  Wricht:  Sh.  uses  both 
'  brains '  and  '  brain '  indiscriminately,  except  in  such  phrases  as  '  to  beat  out  the 
brdns.'  Heic  it  is  a  singakr,  of  wbidi  tliere  is  another,  thoof^  deaiMtel,  instance 
in  Ham.  Ill,  i,  174,  and  a  more  certain  one  in  AWs  Well,  III,  ii.  16:  'The  brains 
of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out.'  MOBsaLYi  The  fool  laughs  at  Kent's  promise  of 
npidity,  and  says,  first,  *  that  wben  men's  brains  are  in  tbdr  beels*  (that  is,  wbea 
they  hare  no  more  wit  than  Is  needed  to  go  fast)  'they  m.iy  get  brain^dlilblainS}* 
and  secondly,  '  that  as  Lear  has  no  brains,  he  is  in  no  such  danger,' 

II.  slip-sbod]  EcCLES :  The  customary  resource  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
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Zmt.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  13 
FbeL  Shalt  see,  thy  otber  dauf^ter  will  use  thee  Idndly ; 
Ibr  dioogh  she^s  as  like  this  as  a  crab's  like  an  apple^  yet  I 
can  tell  what  I  can  tell.  1$ 

Lear.   What  canst  tell,  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  th'  middle 
on's  face? 

Lear.    No.,  20 
FooL  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side's  nose,  that 
what  a  man  cannot  smell  out  he  may  spy  intow 
Zmt,  I  did  her  wrong— 
FoeL,  Canst  tell  how  an  ogrster  makes  his  shell? 


14.  shis\Jhees(^^.  JhtisCl^.  shesY^ 
erttVi\  crab  is  Q,,  Cap.  Stecv. 

llal.  Ec  Bos.  Coll.  Del.   crabbe  is 

15.  tan  tell  wAa/]  con,  what  Qq. 

16.  Whatcans(\  Why,  what  canji  thon 
Qq.  Jen.  Stecv.  Vtf.  Kt^,  GIo.<t>, 
Mob. 

boy\  my  hoy  Qq.  Jen.  Sl8«r.  VlT* 
Smg.  Ktly,  Glo.  Wr.  Mob. 

17.  She  wiU]  SAeel  Q,.   Skte'l  Q^ 
d»ts\d<fsYU  dothOq. 

18.  TAoit  canst]  Thou  canft  net  Qq» 
Jen.  Sing,   canyt  thou  F,F^+. 

stan^^s'\  standt  Q^. 
»*       in  the 


19.  m'i]  of  his  Qq,  Mai.  Steer.  Bos. 
Sing,  of  on^s  Pope+,  Gq*^  Jen.  Ecb 
ICnt.   on  his  Ktly. 

21.  «»/j]ff««Ff.  Qq,  Mai.  Steer. 
Bok  Sng.  Ktly. 

•/]  M  Qq,  Cqp.  Stecv.  Ee.  V» 
Sing.  Ktly. 

sides]  fide  JUt  Q,,  Mai.  Steev, 
Bos.  Sing.  Ktly.  sidk  on^t  Eaw9+p 
Cap.  Jen.  Ec  Knt. 

23.  he]  a  Q,. 

23.  wrongs}  Theob.   «rM|f*  Qi^'* 
Wnnfl  Q^ 
84.  ikettflJUtt.  Qq. 


Icibes.  Singer  panplima:  For  yw  dlow  yoa  Iwve  BO  wtt  iaindc^^ 
present  journey. 

13.  kindly]  Mason  i  Here  it  means  both  affectioDately  and  like  the  test  of  Imt 


14.  crab]  Wright:  Compare  Lyly,  Euphuts,  p.  120  (ed.  Alfacr):  «Th«! 
Crabbe  bath  the  shew  of  an  Apple  as  well  as  the  sweet  Pippin.' 

15.  can]  CoLunt  saggestitliiitMwof  (heQq  «.i»Mv)aMybo11iei^liti«idiiig; 

19.  on's]  Sec  I,  iv,  9S. 

21.  of]  Abbott,  %  175:  'Of,'  signifying  proxiiniiy  of  any  kind,  is  sometime* 
wed  hcatty  in  the  sense  of  m. 

23.  I  did  her  wrong]  Weiss  (p.  2S1):  The  beautiful  foul  of  Covddil,  Oat  is 
little  talked  of  by  herself,  and  is  but  stingily  set  forth  by  circumstance,  engrosses  our 
feeling  in  scenes  from  whose  threshold  her  filial  piety  is  banished.  We  know  what 
LeviiiopelliedcallyTcmenberiivt  tbeiiiteittdlasintlieircnidlestBioaMittij  it 
mingles  with  the  midnight  storm  a  sigh  of  the  daughterhood  that  was  repulsed.  In 
the  pining  of  the  Fool  we  detect  it.  Through  every  wail  or  gust  of  this  awful  syn* 
phony  of  Biidnm.  iagratitade,  and  iiony*  we  Ced  %  wemm's  Ixotlik 

9  a 
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ZMr#  Na  35 
^oL  Nor  I  odtber;  but  I  can      wlqr  a  smil  has  a 
house. 

Lear.   Why  ? 

Fool.   Why,  to  put 's  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  awiQr  to  his 

daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case.  30 
Lear.   I  will  forget  my  nature.  So  kind  a  lather  I — ^Be 

my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool,   Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.   The  reason  why 

the  seven  stars  arejio  moe  than  seven  is  a  pretty  reason. 
Zmt.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ?  35 
FooL  Yes»  indeed ;  thou  wouldst  make  a  good  FooL 
Lear.   To  take  t  again  perforce  I    Monster  ingratitude  1 
Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  Fool,  nuncle,  I'ld  have  thee  beaten 

'fox  being  old  before  thy  time. 

l^ar.  How's  that  ?  40 
Fool.   Thou  shouldsc  not  have  been  old  till  thou  badst 

been  wise. 


29.  put'$\  Fr+,  Jca.  Wh.  Can.  Scb. 

4u  Qq  et  cet 
to  kii\  vnto  his  Q,. 

30.  dai^^Utnl  ditugkur  Qq. 

31.  father  f\  Rowe.  father;  Qq.  Fa- 
iter  f  Ft,  Sch. 

33.  them  Qq,  Jen. 

34.  ihm]  F,.  mo  F,F,,  Sch.  more 
QqF^  et  cct. 


35-  tigiif}  Cap.  eigAt.  QiFf4jcO. 

Sch. 

36.  int/fftf]  Om.  Qq. 

37.  '/] /o^ AT CapuStecT.EcVar. 
Knt,  Coll.  Del. 

A/tfwArr]  Monjler,  Qq. 

38.  Mm  titfrf]  wirr/ Fg.  ymwert 
F,F, + .         tewf  Han. 

41.  /;'//]  btfc>r(  Qq,  Jen. 


31.  Be]  ABwrr.  5  999t  As  •  nlc,  h  wOl  be  finrnd  that  *be*  b  aiedwidi  toae 
notion  of  doubt,  question,  dumg^  fte^;  ibr  iiwtmce,  in  ^MsUont  [n  Ime],  and 
after  TCiba  of  thinking. 

34.  MVtBttan]  Both  Dnros  and  Wmoot  rditr  lUt  ^taw  to  Uw  Vldadet,  a 

coMtdlation  which  assuredly  is  knowntgrtheaMMof  The  Seven  Stan;  nay  ft  not* 

however,  refer  to  the  Great  Bear,  whose  seven  stars  are  the  most  conspicuous  group 
in  (he  circle  of  perpetual  appahtioa  in  the  Northepi  Hemisphere  ? — so  conspicuous. 
Indeed,  that  the  Latin  word  for  *  North*  was  derived  from  theoi.  Wecall  thii  con- 
stellation 'The  Dipper,'  from  its  fancied  rc^^cmbl.incc  toCbe  OtcnsU  Of  that  name;  ft 
name,  I  believe,  scarcely  known  in  England. — £d. 

37.  perforce]  Johnson:  He  is  meditating  on  his  mamption  of  royalty.  SmvsNSi 
Rather  he  b  meditating  on  his  dau};hter's  having  in  so  violent  a  manner  deprived 
him  of  those  privileges  which  before  she  had  agreed  to  grant  him.  Delius  thinks  that 
Johnson's  interpretation  is  the  more  plausible,  although  *  Monster  ingratitude '  is  more 
In  Ae  train  of  thought  soggested  bgr  Steevens.  Wright  also  Sftecs  with  Johnsi»*k 
interpretatioB,  at  awie  in  keqiing  with  what  Lear  says  in  line  31 1  *I  wiU  foigcl  nf 
aattuc' 
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Lear,  Oh,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  I 
Keep  me  in  temper;  I  would  not  be  VDaA\—{EnUr  Gmdt» 
num^  How  now  I  are  the  hones  fea^y?  45 

CenL  Read/,  my  lord 

Lear.   Come,  boy. 

Fool,   She  that's  a  maid  now  and  laughs  at  my  departure 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut  shorter. 

\Exeunt, 

43.  44.  OhJet...mad!\  Poppb  Awi^         45.  Haw  now  f]  Om.  Qq. 
QqFf,  Rowc,  \Vh.  Klly.  46.  Gent.]  Seruant  Qq. 

43.  not  maef]  Om.  Qq.  47.  [ExitQq.  ExeootLar.tiidGeii- 


mai/,  sweet  ktavm  f\  mad,  Smtii  tleman.  Cap. 
AeaveMf  Johns.  48.  /Aafs  a]  ikot  it  Qq,  MaL  Steev. 

ktavenf]  keauml ItmiUmoibt  Bos.  Sing.  Ktljr.  /A«/£r« Oip. 

mad,  Qq  {{"(e  Q,).  49.  unless]  except  Qq. 

44.  ^JBnter  Gentleman.]  Thcob.  Om.  [ExeunL]  Exit.  Qq.  To  the  Au> 
QqFf.  dience,  M  lie  goes  eat.  Q^p^ 

43.  Coleridge:  The  deepest  tnq^ notes  arc  often  struck  by  a  half  sense  of  an 
bnpeading  blow. 

43.  mad]  BucKN'iLi.  (p.  183):  This  sclf-conscionvn«s  of  gatheriog  andaCM  b 
common  in  various  forms  of  the  disease. ...  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  Alt  was 
presented  fai  flie  case  of  a  patient,  wlioae  pKidonate,  but  generous,  temper  becane 
morbidly  exaggerated  after  a  blow  upon  the  head.  His  cowtMltly  expressed  fear 
\vas  that  of  impending  madness;  and  when  the  calamity  he  so  much  dreaded  had 
actually  arrived,  and  he  raved  incessantly  and  incoherently,  one  frequently  heard  the 
veiy  nwrds  of  Lear  fNoeeeding  from  bb  lipat  *0b,  let  me  not  be  nudf 

45,  49.  ECCLES :  This  concluding  rhyme  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Fool  expects 
to  return  soon,  because  of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  will  probably  receive  where  he 
ii  going.  Stee\xns  :  Tbis  idle  eoqilet  is  apparently  addrmed  to  die  females  present 
at  the  performance  of  the  play;  and,  not  unprobaUj,  crept  into  the  playhouse  copy 
from  the  mouth  of  some  buffoon  actor,  who  'spoke  more  than  was  set  down  for  him.' 
It  should  seem,  from  Shakespeare's  speaking  in  this  suong  manner,  that  he  suffered 
tbe  injaiy  he  describes.  Indecent  jotces,  which  the  applanse  of  the  gromdUngs 
might  occasion  to  he  rqieated,  would  at  lost  find  their  way  into  the  prompters*  books, 
&c.  I  am  aware  that  such  liberties  were  exercised  by  the  authon  of  Loerint,  &c  , 
but  can  such  another  olfendve  and  eatraneoas  address  to  the  audience  be  pointed  out 
among  all  the  dramas  of  Shakeqieare?  Coleriix^e  :  The  Fool's  conclusion  of  this 
Act,  by  a  grotesque  prnttHng,  seems  to  indicate  the  dislocation  of  feeling  that  has 
begun  and  is  to  be  continued.  C.  A.  Brown  (p.  292) :  There  are  three  passages, 
foisted  in  by  the  playeis,  and  adopted  hf  the  printers,  whidi  ought  to  be  for  ever 
expunged  from  the  text :  The  coupict  at  the  end  of  Act  I ;  the  whole  of  Merlin's 
prophecy.  III,  ii,  79-951  as  the  Foci  should  go  out  with  Lear,  and  those  brutal  words : 
•And  rit  go  to  bed  at  noon,'  III,  vi,  83,  when  the  old  king  sinks  Into  sleep.  Sndh 
contradictions  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time,  till  looking  among  the  Anncfaticntf  a 
profn.ih'.e  t:-.?k  once  in  a  hundred  times,  I  discovered  that  none  of  these  three  pas* 
sa^es  arc  in  the  Qq,  printed  eight  years  l)efore  Shakespeare's  death,  but  are  intro* 
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Edm.    Save  thee,  Curan. 

And  you,  sir,  I  have  been  with  your  lather,  and 
given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Regan,  his 
duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  this  night 

Ednu   How  comes  that? 

Ckr.  Nay,  I  kiunr  not  Yon  ham  Iward  of  tiie  news 
abfoad^  I  mean  die  whiapered  ooea^  Ibr  tiiqr  are  yet  but 
caT'kbtiiig  aiguments  ? 


Act  II.  Scene  i.]  Actus  Secaadus. 
Sceiut  Prima  Ff  (Scaeoa  FJ.  On.  Qq. 
Act  II.  Scene  ii.  Ec 

The...castle.]  A  Castle  beUmgiog 
to  the  Earl  of  Gloster.  Rowe.  A  Rooni 
ia  Gloiter'a  Castle.  A  court  within 
ttt  castle  of  the  earl  of  Gloster.  MaL 

EDtcr.>»jneeting.]  Eoter  BaA.  and 
Coran  meeting.       Eater  Baftard,  and 
CofM aeetcs  Uoi. <^  EntcrBaftard, 
r.Ft 


I,  5,  &c   Edm.]  Baft.  QqFC 

a-4.  And..Might.'\  Prose,  Qq.  Four 

lines,  ending  Hm.mMtiitt.m,.Dmck^tm.» 

migkt.  Ff. 
S.  x»u\  your  F,. 

3.  Jtegan]  Om.  Qq. 

4.  Uis  nightl  to  night  Qq.  Cap.  StcCT. 
Ec  Var.  Coil.  Del.  Siag.  JSOf. 

7.  M*k]  tJurt  Qq. 

8.  tarJuumgl  eart^mjing  Qq,  CoIL 
«. 


I  inlo  the  F,,  printed  tevoi  yean  after  ft.  TUt,  tocether  with  their  ahsnrditjr, 

makes  it  plain  that  they  are  not  Shakespeare's.  [The  present  passage  is  not  omitted 
in  the  Qq.J  Simgek  :  She  who  thinks  that  this  joamey  we  are  now  starting  on  will 
better  as,  and  bring  va  nirth*  is  aodi  a  simpleton  that,  if  she  is  a  maid  now,  she  will 
b«  chMted  before  long  tt  her  claim  to  that  title.  White  :  Steeveos's  opinion  that 
this  is  an  interpolation  appears  to  be  well  founded.  The  indecency  is  entirely  gra- 
tnitotts;  it  is  '  dragged  in  by  the  bead  and  shooldeis,'  which  is  not  in  Shakespeare's 
Bumner.  The  jest,  if  we  most  call  ft  aach,  is  of  the  most  miserable  sort,  and  one 
which  Sh.  would  hardly  suffer  in  the  mouth  of  this,  the  most  thoughtful  and  subtly 
whimsical  of  all  bis  thoughtful  and  subtle  Fools.  [See  also  note  on  the  Merlin 
prophecy.  III,  i^  81.]  Ellis  (p.  200)  refen  to  lists  of  words  given  by  Cooper. 
168$.  thoriag  that  Cooper  pronounced  the  final  ^urt  in  UOmrt^  iMMnr,  fUture^ 
scripture,  &c.  as  -ter;  the  present  rhyme  shows  that  •  departure '  was  so  pronounced 
in  Shakespeare's  day.  White  (vol.  xii,  p.  437)  says  that  -ure  final  was  generally,  if 
not  futmwiXtf,  pwBowwed  ■«r  wnong  Cfcn  the  moat  polite -ead  litentft  of  our  Bitt- 
bethan  ancestors.  Eixis,  after  quoting  this  observation  by  White*  Mfl  ^  973)» 
that  this  usage  was  not  general  or  confirmed  till  the  XVUtb  CCDtny.  ^or 
rhyme,  see  abo  II,  iii,  20.] 

8.  ear-kissing]  Steevens  :  That  is,  they  are  yet  in  reality  only  whispered  ones. 
CoLuot  (ed.  U.)  aoggeiti  that  #  pl^  ii  praliaUa  vpon  Attiny  of  the  Qi|  and 
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Edm.   Not  I.    Pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 
Cur.    Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,  'twixt  10 
the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany? 
Edm,   Not  a  word. 

Ottt,  You  nay  do  then  in  time;  Fare  you  well»  sir. 

Edm,  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better  I  best  I 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business,  IS 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which  I  must  a6l.    Briefness  and  fortune,  work  I— 
Brother,  a  word ;  descend  1   Brother,  I  say  1 

My  fither  watches  I  O  sir,  fly  this  place  I  » 

Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  1 

You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night 

Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Cornwall? 
He's  coming  hither,  now,  i'  th'  night,  i'  th'  hast^ 


9.  Not  I.  Pray\  Noit  I  fray  Qq. 
10-12.  Car.  /fiRW...«wnf.]  Om.  Q,. 

lUme. 

tffward]  towards  Q,. 
II.  the]  thet-joo  Q,>  Jea. 

13.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

d»\  Qnu  Qq»  J«B«  Stow.  Ee.  Var. 

Cyce  i. 

[Exit]  Oin.  Q,. 

14.  SCENK II.  Pope,  Han.  Warb. 
14-97.  Vene,  Ff.   Prose,  Qq. 

14.  better  I  bestf]  Pope,  ietttr  bf/l, 
QqFf.   better,  best,  Rowc,  Ktly. 

17.  queasylfiufie^.  quiodeT^^ 
queazy  F,F^. 


1 8.  Whiek^workl  IVhUh  mujl  a/kt 
breefnes  and  fgrtum  kt^  Qq  {brerft- 

neJeQ^). 

19.  Enter  Edgar.]  To  him,  enter 
Edgar.  Pope.  After  wiicb,  line  iS,  ia 
Q,.  In  margin  opposite  j.'^e//  in  line  15 
in  Q, ;  after  line  iS,  in  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope. 

ao.  sir]  Ora.  Qq. 

22.  You  have}  K>M'wPope+,Dyceil. 
aj.  *gainsf\  gainft  Q,.    e^inji  Q^ 

Corn-Mall  f]  Conmotttt^^ 
Cornwall  aught  Jen. 
24.  Aither'\  he t her  Qq. 

r  tV  night]  in  the  night  Qq. 

fjA'kasUlkattefoft,  mAasU 

Ran. 


10.  toward]  At  hand.   See  III,  iii,  17;  IV,  vi,  209;  Z/?/;/.  I,  i,  77;  V,  ii,  352. 

17.  queasy]  Steevems:  Delicate,  unsettled,  requiring  to  be  handled  nicely. 
[Stecveos  caDed  attention  to  die  use  of  tUs  word  in  7%e  Fasim  Letttn,  where  it  is 
spelled  'q-weysye*  (iii,  98,  cJ.  Gairdncr),  and  Wright  to  another  passage  where  it  is 
spelled  (i,497,ib.).  In  both  instances  it  is  applied  to 'the  world'  in  the  sense 

of  OHettledftioiibliMn.]  KxiGinrt  TleAKtA  perhaps  gives  the  meaning  more  dearly. 

S4.  th*  basin]  For  instances  of  die  ose  of  the  definite  aitidciaadvtiUalphiaie^ 
awASMnT,S9>> 
9» 
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And  Regan  with  him ;  have  you  nothing  said  35 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany? 
Advise  yourself. 

Ed^.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.   I  hear  my  father  coming  I   Pardon  me; 
In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  swofd  upon  you. 
Diaw;  teem  to  defend  sroundf;  now  quit  you  well  )0 
Yield  I  come  befine  my  fittfaer  I— Lights  ho,  here  I — 
Fly»  brother  i^Torches,  torches  I  [ExUEefgoK^^^  frrewelL 
Some  Uood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.  I  have  seen  drunkards 


26.  Y^uu/]  againft  Qq. 

27.  yourulf.^  few —  Qq. 

/«■]  Pm  Pope+ ,  Jen.  Djofttt. 

Drtmi^  Om.  Qq. 

Draw...'Wtll.'\  Cip.    Two  lines, 
the  fint  ending /Mir  ul/t^  Ff  Jen. 


31.  Hi-,  KaU  i«nr«  <^ 

Q,. 

32.  brothtr\  brother  Jlie  Qq. 
Tar€kat  t»rtka\  Tmku  FJP^ 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Om.  Qq. 

33.  [Wounds  his  arm.  Rowe. 

34.  /Aave}  I've  Pope-f ,  Dyce  ii. 


26.  Upon  his  party]  Delias  was  the  first  to  interpret  rightly  these  two  ques»- 
tions  of  Edmund's.  la  order  to  confuse  his  brother  and  urge  him  to  a  more  speedy 
fli^  by  glviag  Um  die  idM  diat  be  it  tmt>mded  bf  perib,  Bdoiaid 
whefher  he  has  not  spukcn  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  then,  reversing  the 
question,  asks  whether  he  has  not  said  something  on  the  side  of  Cornwall  'gainst  the 
Duke  of  Albany.  Schmidt  gives  seven  instances,  besides  the  present,  where  *  spoil 
tiMpei^'ncns  <apon  the  lideoC'  Befofe  D^m»  BUmnut^  lutnpieiaiioo  db. 
tained,  by  which  line  26  was  regarded  as  only  another  way  of  puttinjj  the  same 
qaestionas  that  in  line  33;  thus:  Have  you  laid  nothing  upon  the  party  fonned 
l^'Ma  igdiHt  <h«  Dolce  of  Albany  ?  Cakli.  added  tbit  we  mint  supply  the  wofd 
•  leAecdog '  before  •  upon.'  The  passage  so  puzzled  Johnson  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  corrupt,  and  proposed  the  reading:  Against  his  party, /or  the  Duke  of  Albany  ? 
EOCLSS  noted  bow  Edmund  grasped  at  every  motive,  however  trivial  or  insignificant, 
that  wodd  cnlbiee  Edgai*!  depaitue.  MouKLT  glvet  an  fa^odoint  inteipcetadoB 
of  this  second  question  of  Edmund's  :  the  war  being  only  •  toward,'  and  having  not 
yet  broken  out,  <  Albany  would  be  ia  a  position  to  demand  the  punishment  of  any  one 
who  spoke  against  him,  and  Gonnnll  MtiaBkdf  toecMMMdett^MSIkabe&ini^ 
bnvedoae,  if  his  wiariike  piqiaialiflM  we»  not  wffidently  adraii^ 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet.* 

87.  Advise]  Steevems:  Consider,  recollect  yourself.  Wright:  See  I  CMrom, 
vAt  nt  'Nov,  Hwfclbce,  adviw  Ibytdf  what  void  Idtanbrft^ag^tohtai  thaf 
sent  me.' 

31.  Yield . . .  fatherj  Dsuus;  Edranad  ipeaks  these  words  load  to  as  to  be 
beard  oat^e. 
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Do  more  than  fhis  in  sport— Father,  fiitber  I—  35 
Stop^  stop  I— No  help? 

Enttr  Giaoasnn,  Mtd  Servants  tritk  ttreka. 

Clou,   Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 

Edm.   Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  oul^ 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress. 

Ghu.  But  where  is  he  ?  40 

Edm.   Look,  sir,  I  bleed ! 

Clou,  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund? 

Edm,  Fled  fUs  way,  sir,  when  hy  no  means  he  could^ 
Ckm  Pursue  him,  hoi    Go  after. — 'By  no  means' 
what? 

Edm,  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  3rour  lordship; 


3J.  Faikfr,  father\  IVhy,  father, 
fatkir  Cap.    father^  faiktrf  father 

Xtljr. 

36.  and... torches.]  Om.  Qq. 

37.  Scene  HI.  Pope,  Han.  Warb.  Jen. 
m^trft\  wktrt  ft 

39.  Mumbling\  warbling  Qq. 

4a  statuf]  Rand's  Q,,  Thcob,  Warb. 
Johni.  Gun.  Wr.  Jlaml  Ait  Q,F 
Kowe,  Pope,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec  Var. 
Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

mistrttt.}  aHaiw^Cap.St»ef, 
Ec  Var.  Knt,  Sing;  mitfraSi —  Djet, 


Glo.  Mob.  Sch. 

41.  viUaiitf  £dmutuf}  villaine  Ed« 
minidQ,. 

42.  sir,  when]  <2ilFr<ff  Jok  Hr, 
When  Cap.  et  cet 

43.  Afi]  Om.  Qq. 

afitr^jB/}  after.  By  Ff.  after, 

[Exeunt  some  Semnls.  Pjoe. 

Exit  Servant.  Cap. 

44.  toOel^TJ^f 


35.  sport]  Steevens:  So  in  Marston's  Dutch  Cmriezam  (iv,  i) :  ' — if  I  have 
not  n  religiously  vowd  my  hart  to  you,— been  dninlce  to  yonr  beiildi,  twdowd  flap- 
dragons,  e«te||aiies,  drunke  urine,  stabd  armes,  and  don  all  dm  offices  of  protested 
gallantrie  for  yoar  sake.'  Halluvell,  in  his  note  on  this  passa^^e  in  Marston,  gives 
other  instances  of  this  same  practice  from  Greene's  Tu  Quopu  and  Dckkar's  Hottett 
WlUm,  As  Coun  says,  nnnf  paasages  mlglit  be  prodooed  to  sbonr  diat  yonng 
gallants  sometimes  stabbed  their  anas  ia  Order  to  be  able  to  drink  tbe  beaUhs  of 
Iheir  mistresses  in  blood. 

39.  Muabling  of  ]  Addott,  §1781  WedMnddbcindinedtotvetf  flwveilwlaf 
n  present  paitic!|de,  because  there  is  no  preposition  beGwe  it :  <  a-mttmbUog  of.'  The 
verbal  here  means  '  in  the  act  of.'    Sec  Ham.  I,  v,  175,  and  II,  i,  92. 

39.  charms]  Warburton  :  This  was  a  proper  circumstance  to  uige  to  Ooo* 
cutcf,  wbo  appeals  bjf  a  previous  scene  to  be  supeislltioos  wtth  K^ud  to  Aii 
natter. 

4a.  this  wajj  Cafzu.:  A  wrong  wiqf  should  be  pointed  lot. 
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But  that  I  told  him  the  revenging  gods  ^ 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  the  thunder  bend. 
Spoke  with  hov  manilold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  A'  fidfaer;  sir,  m  fine^ 
Seeing  hmr  loathly  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatmal  purpose,  in  fell  motion  {o 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanced  mine  arm ; 
But  wbe'r  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits 


45*  fm»ging\  munpue  Qq. 

46.  tht  tkunder\  Ff  +  ,  Knt,  Del.  Wh. 
Sch.  tktir  thunder  ]q\ix\s>.\\cz.'CCl.  tktir 
AImAp*  Qq  et  cet. 

47.  muMifold\  many  fould  Qq. 

48.  to  M'3  t<f  tK  F.F^  MkY^  to 
rtrQq. 

in/in*]  ma/m<^ 
5a  •»]  with  Qq. 


52.  /a>umr|Th«ob.  lanehtq^  UmnM 
Q,.Rowe.  /aUA'd  Ff.  latmdifdft^ 
Hjui.  Knt.   lamked  Scb. 

mike]  my  Hwob.  Waib.  Johni. 

53.  Btt/wht'r}SiA.coTii.  Butwhttker 
ColL  ii  (MS).  And  wktn  Ff +  ,  Knt, 
Sdk   imt  wAen  Qq  et  cct. 

tUimm'd]a/an$mdqfi,  mtuntd 


45.  that]  TUs,  after  '  When,'  in  line  41,  fowplctw  flw  CCUfSHdidn  •  VImb  Otf.* 

See  Clamndon's  note  on  Ham.  IV,  vii,  160. 

4$.  tevcofing]  WucuT :  With  the  Qq  reading,  compare  '  rcspoosiTe*'  eqoit^ 
•kit  •»  mt'ofamHagt  fa  Btm.  V»  8, 14& 

46.  the]  Dyce  calls  this  reading  of  the  Ff  'a  vi1(-  r-~.iding.'  [' All  the  thunder* 
■ppean  to  be  a  ttronger  and  more  compreheostTe  expressioa  thaa  the  thunder  of 
fht  icrenging  gods  ilooe,— Bo.] 

5IX  motion]  Schmidt  {Lex.'\ :  An  kttack  In  fendng  opposed  to  gnard,  or  pany* 
ing.  See  THott.  N.  Ill,  iv,  304;  ILim.  IX,  vii,  102  and  158.  [See  Vincentio  Saviolo, 
kit  Praetiut  1595 >  'hold  jroar  dagger  imn,  marking  (as  it  were)  with  one  eje  the 
urtcii  of  ywr  ai— Hiite,*  dig:  t/tf^^  pi^  i.  Hat  4*^Sb.1 

59.  lanced]  Knicht  prefers  hunch,  and  cites  instances  from  Spenser,  Fairy 
QfHm,  i,  4t  uid  Dtydeit,  Georgia,  iiu  Undoubtedly  iammk  would  be  preferable 
if  thoPB  wciv  VBf  ^HKkbcq  111  t^nttcafloQ  ImIwscii  ft  wd  iEMMf*  and  if  dNvAcra 
haac  Jaggard  and  the  printers  of  the  Qq  had  not  used  the  words  indiflinebtlj. 
Wright:  Compare  Hollyband  [Fr.  Did.  1593):  'PoindlC^  to  pcidcC^ to  ttidtCb to 
lancb.'   Schmidt  pronounces  *  latch' d '  a  mixprioL 

S3.  hImPO  MQOlioo  of  SrAUNTOifs  ef  •lAmft*  {i.  *.  wkMt^  fa  wtm 
of  the  QqFf  seems  to  me  an  tmatdatio  certiuima.  It  restores  the  construction,  which 
with  %uhen  is  irrqular,  and  to  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  Edmund's  per- 
taibattai.  For  HMuqr  Ohntiation  of  noooqrllabie  pramadatioii  of  mktAer^ 
from  Chaucer  downwards,  see  Walker,  Vers.  1 03,  or  Abbott,  §  466,  or  Mach.  \t 
{ii,  III,  ot  Ham.  II,  ii,  17;  III,  ii,  193.  Schmidt  prefers  And  when  of  the  Ff, 
Iwcause '  but '  of  the  Qq  would  iodicate  that  the  result  of  the  scene  was  smnething 

53.  best  alarum'd  spirits]  Delivs  interprets  this :  'my  best  spirits  a1arum'd*{ 
but  ScHMlOT says  that  'best'  is  used  adrerbially,  and  here  means  m  thtbatwtgf* 
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Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  roused  to  th'  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

dou,  Lethhnfly&r; 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught; 
And  found— dispatch.  The  noble  duke  niy  master. 


SS 


54.  juarrePs  rtgkf\  quarrtUf  rightt 

S'i,  gasiedy gasted  Qx^  *^^iMUd}tXL 
iMaseuTKntt  Del.  Sch. 

56.  /«//]      Qq,  Cap, 

58,59.  umeaugki;... — duf^lck.']  Steev. 
UHtamgkt  and  found ;  di/paUh,  QqFf 


dispatch—'  Pope,  Theob.  uneaught; 

j4nj /or  Jbf'aUh  Hm.  UHCtHq^fAud 
Jcund. — Dispatch.  Johns,  uncaught; 
And,  found,  dispatched.  Cap.  Coll.  iii. 
untaught ;  And  found — Dispatch — Jen, 
uneauqht^  And  fumd—dispotek  Sing. 
KUy,  Sch. 


55.  gasted]  Wright  :  Frightened.  Steevens  quotes  from  Beau,  and  Fl.  Hit  at 
Several  Wtt^uu,  H,     bat  die  wwd  Aei»  In  the  ori^ul  copies  fa  *gaftei'd't 

•  Either  the  sight  of  the  Lady  has  gastcr'd  him,  or  else  he's  dnink.'  This  is  still  an 
Essex  word.  '  Cast '  as  a  participle  occurs  in  Cursor  Mundi  (MS  Trin.  Coll.  Cam* 
bridge,  foL  31,  quoted  in  Haniwdl'k  DSa.),  p.  291  (E.  B.  Text  Soe.»  ed.  Morris) : 
'  His  wille  was  but  to  make  hem  gast'  The  other  three  printed  texts  of  the  poem 
have  •  agast,' '  agaste,'  and  *  a-gast.'  Sh.  uses '  gristness '  in  the  sense  of  terror-stricken 
look  in  0th.  V,  i,  106:  *]>o  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye?'  And  Spenser 
•bas 'ftttftttl'  ia  die  teue  of  'ewM*  in  Ske^itrd*$  Calendar^  Aagin^  1701  *Rere 
will  I  dwell  apart  In  gastfuU  grove  therefore.'  Both  these  last-mentioned  words 
•ppew  to  have  been  tised  as  if  they  were  ctymologically  connected  with  'ghost.' 
For  tbis  derivation  tbere  is  no  foundation.  Cotgrave  ^ves,*EspoventabIe:  com. 
Dreadful],  frightful!,  fearefuU;  horrible,  gastfull,  horride.'  Tbe  foim  'gastor'  fa 
found  in  Harsnct's  Declaration  of  Popish  Tn:*;:!ure  (1603),  p.  73 : '  Did  cucr  the  God- 
gastring  Giants,  whom  lupiter  overwhelmed  with  Felion  and  Oua,  so  complaine 
of  dtcyrlbadeT'  HrSlceitbaspdiitedoQttoBie«nexce11eBtexainpleof*gist*iii 
The  Visiom  cf  Pien  Ptowman^ttA  A,ER»t»  vii,  1,  129:  -BoK  to  sowcn  and  to 
Ktten  •  and  saued  his  til)»e.  Caste  Crowen  from  his  Com  •  and  kcpcn  his  Bccstcs.' 

58.  dispatch]  AVarburton:  This  nonsense  should  be  read  andjx>inted  thus: 
•And  fboad,  di^Mlcb'd.*— t.  at  soon  as  be  fa  fouid  be  dwD  be  dbpateb'd  or 
executed.  Johnson:  The  sense  is  interrupted.  He  shall  be  ciught— and  found, 
Ae  thaUbt  punished.  Despatch.  SiKGER  \n.  <&•  1st  Ser.  vol.  vi,  p.  6,  1852)  i 
The  context  plainly  shows  that  we  should  read,  preserving  the  puncttiatlott  of  the 
Folio:  'C/z/found;  dispatch.*  [This  conjecture  Singer  afterwards  withdrew  in  his 
Text  ofSh.  VindicaKd,  Sec,  p.  270.]  A.  E.  B[RAr.]  [A'".  6*  Qu.  isl  Scr.  vol.  vi,  p. 
82,  1852) :  -There  is  an  expressive  pause  after  '  found,'  as  though  the  punishment 
eonseqaent  upon  Edgar's  capture  were  too  terrible  and  {ndeterminate  for  immediate 
utterance.  'Dispatch'  is  addressed  to  Edmund,  and  sinqily  means,  'Get  on  with 
your  story,'  which  in  fact  he  does  at  the  conclusion  of  GlooOtttei's  speech.  Collies. 
(ed.  ii.) :  '  DespatchM'  fa  Ae  correction  fai  the  (MS),  and  the  Context,  where  Glon* 
adds  that 'the  murderous  coward'  shall  be  bnnqght'to  the  st.akc,'  entire!/ 
liL  STAVMTONt  The  old  te]tt£thatii»  as  Staanloo  gives  U: 'And  foi^^ 
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My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night; 

By  his  audiority  I  will  prodaim  it^  69 

That  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  oar  thanks. 

Bringing  the  mnrderotu  coward  to  tint  stake; 

He  tiiat  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.   When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it  with  curst  speech,  6$ 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him ;  he  replied  : 
*  Thou  unpossessing  bastard  !  dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 

Make  thy  words  fiudi'd?  No;  what  I  should  deny^  70 
As  this  I  would;  ay,  thou|^1]iou  didst  produce 
My  veiy  charafter,— lid  turn  it  all 


J9»  HWf/i^]  wortJi 

arcA  amtfttmil  amdank^attm 
Theob.  Han. 

61.  «mUoI1  wk0  TMbk  ft,  Wuhi 
Johns. 

«ffilgf  JcB.  Gim.  Wr. 

68.  would  the  reposat]  eould  tkt  m 
po/ure  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Gun.  Wr. 


rtfMatm.iVcuU make  Han. 

}a  w»mt  ItkoMU}wAatJkcuU  lYU 
^  «Mld#  /  MMtfif  Row^  Bope.  irImI 
rd  Han.    when  I  tkmM  Waih.  JohM. 

71.  ifffMNiyiii]  Itkmigk  Qq.  Amgt 

JfL  ^kwgk  Rowe  U-f. 

7a.  rtd'\  ni  F^.   would  Han.  Cap. 


dispatch  1']  is  right  Thus  in  Blt$rt,  MuUr  Comtabk,  t,  i : « There  to  find  Fonti- 
oelle:  found,  to  kill  hlxn.'  PvcBt  I  emiMl  see  that  Staunton's  quotation  supports 
dw  oM  reading. 

59.  arch]  Steevews  :  Chiet   So  in  Heywood's  If  you  JCncnv  not  Me 
Noiody  (p.  48,  ed.  Sh.  Soc) :  <  Poole,  that  arch,  for  truth  and  hones^.'  WuGHT 
dtes  SteevcosPa  qootaliaa,  cad  adds,  *bat  ft  is  not  a  good  iasboiea  of  dia  void.' 
Wnrrs:  That  is,  chief; — ^to  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons  a  superfluous  explanation. 

65.  pight  .  .  .  corst]  Johnson :  'Pight'  is  pitched,  fixed,  settled.  < Curst*  is 
severe,  harsh,  vehemently  angiy.  MOBULY  t  *  Pi^  *  comes  from  piUM^  as  digkt 
COBICB  fma  didt,  or rigktfnm  fwadk. 

67.  unpossessing]  Moderly  :  Incapable  of  inheriting.  •  For,'  says  Blackstone, 
*  £a  bastardj  is  looked  upon  as  *'  nullius  filius,"  and  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and 
be  has  no  ancestor  fixxn  whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  bo  doived.'  Cousidct! 
Tims  die  secret  poison  of  Edmund's  OMm  heart  steals  forth  {  and  then  observe  poor 
Gloucester's  '  Loyal  and  natural  boy  !'  as  if  praising  the  crime  of  Edmund's  birth. 

6S.  I  wouldj  Vox  instances  where '  would '  is  not  used  for  thould,  see  Abbott,  $  331. 

68, 69.  npeaal . . .  thaa]  Dnim  fhat  *Tirtne  or  worth  in  Oee'  doet  Mt, 
like  'tnist,*  depend  on  •  rcpos.al,*  but  is  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  any  is  to  be  under- 
stood bef(»e  it ;  or,  as  W&icHT  states  it, '  the  reposure  of  any  trust,  (or  the  belief  in 
any)  vfatoa  «r  worth,  in  tbea.' 

fOk  fiAb*!)  That  U.  beliend.  SM];i»SI^ 

ys.  cbaraeiar]  See  I,  ii,  59. 
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To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice ;  73 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 

If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death  75 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 

•l\>  fraOUelir^i/tY^^  frtttttc*        76.  spurs\  /purm  Ql*  /jpiriti  YU 


73.  suggestion]  Nares:  Temptation,  seduction.  Hunter  (Note  onMacb.l, 
in,  134) : '  Suggestion '  is  a  theological  word,  one  of  the  three  'procttcatan  or  tempten ' 
of  sin.   Dttigkt  and  Consent  being  the  others. 

73.  practice]  Coluer  (ed.  ii.) :  The  accent  seems  to  show  that  pretente  of  the 
Qq  is  not  the  right  word,  unless  we  read  '  damned  pnteDOei*  WEHOBXt  *flractioe* 
is  more  in  keeping  with  '  plot '  and  'suggestion.' 

7$.  nolllioaght]  Forbutancesof  die  ooUidon  of  fho  nixiliaiy  in  oegitive  sen- 
tences, or  for  the  tran5position  of  the  negative,  see  Abbott,  §  305. 

75.  death]  Moberly  :  This  skilful  suggestion,  that  Edmund  should  be  put  into 
Edgar's  place,  is  acted  upon  at  once  by  Gloucester;  yet  it  it  so  indirect  that  Gloo> 
cater  fmag^aes  the  thought  to  have  come  from  himself.  Lord  Bacon,  in  Us  csugr 
on  Cunning,  speaks  of  the  trick  of '  turning  cat  in  pan  ;*  that  is,  making  a  suggestion 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bearer  supposes  it  to  be  his  own.  This  may  be  done  either 
coon^— ^ss  JOS  sdd,  md  wiMly  was  ft  said,'  was  Montus^wqrof  impressing  lus 
own  though  oa  the  kii^— or,  in  a  more  skilful  way,  as  here.' 

761.  pregnant]  In  Meat,  for  Meas.  I,  i,  12,  Johnson  first  defined  this  word  by 
'ready,'  and  this  definition  has  been  adopted  as  its  general  meaning  in  Sh.  down  to 
Hie  preiBnt  dqrj  ceitelBljr  it  is  genetally  dnis  inteipreted  In.  Oe  preiciit  passage^ 
Wright  goes  so  far  cs  to  say  that  it  •  is  xised  by  Sh.,  without  any  reference  to  its 
literal  meaning,  in  the  sense  of  "ready;"'  he  afterwards  defines  it  as 'manifest^ 
obvious,*  in  certain  passages  wbidi  he  dtes..  SanciDT  gires  no  intimation  tliat  It  is 
naed  in  its  *  literal  meaning;'  the  fourteen  instances  of  its  use  that  he  cites  he  divides 
nndcr  three  heads :  1st,  expert,  clever,  ingenious,  artful ;  2d,  di^^poscd,  rcndy,  prompt 
(under  this  head  the  present  jmsage  is  cited) ;  3d,  probable  in  the  highest  degree, 
dear,cvident.  Now,  on  (he  other  band,  I  cannot  bat  tblnk  tint  Najixs cane  neater 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  ruling  sense  of  this  word  is  that  of  'being  full  or  pro- 
ductive of  something.'  Out  of  Schmidt's  fourteen  instances  eleven  appear  to  mc  to 
COBM  under  Nares*S  definidon.  Three  instances  {ttar  IV,  vi,  222 ;  Wint.  Ta!e,  V, 
ii,34;  nad  Ant.  and  Q*9f,  II,  i,  45)  arc  used  in  so  metaphorical  «  sense  that  one 
may  give  to  them  almost  any  meaning  that  his  mother  wit  suggests  as  applicable  to 
the  passage.  My  interpretation  of  the  'pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee '  in  Ifam.  Ill, 
ii,  56^  is  there  leooided;  tlie  present  pasnge  seems  to  me  exactly  paraltd,  and  may 
be  paraphrased  thus;  'So  great  are  the  profits  of  my  death  that  the  spurs  to  make 
thee  seek  it  are  most  powerful,  and  teem  with  inciUtnents  thereto.'  Schmidt  in 
his  edition  repeats  his  definitions  of  'pregnant,'  and  doubts  if,  thus  defined,  Sh.  ever 
coold  ham  applied  it  to  *9pm/  and,  while  fiuthfnt  io  the  Folio,  confesses  that  s/irii$ 
form  hut  a  poor  predicate  to  '  profits,*  yet  in  the  sense  of  «/i7  s/>irits  that  it  is  at  least 
as  probable  a  reading  as '  spurs.'  In  my  opinion  the  reading  of  the  Folio  is  a  mis* 
print  for 'spurs' of  the  Qoaito.  *Fkegaaat'lsq«dte  as  apprapriateto'qmn'aslo 
«hiaflei.'-^n. 
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To  make  thee  seek  it' 

Gkm,  O  Btiattge  and  fiuten'd  vfllainl  77 

Would  he  deiqr  his  letter?  *  I  never  got  hhn.* 

\TudBttwUkkk 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets  1  I  know  not  why  he  comes. 

All  ports  I'll  bar;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape;  80 

The  duke  must  grant  me  that    Besides,  his  pifhurc 

I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 

May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land. 

Loyal  and  natural  boy,  IH  woiie  the  flMani 

To  make  diee  capable.  85 


77.  OaroMgittmd fasten^ d\YU^jam% 
Rat,  Dd.  i,  Sdu  Stnmg  and  fmjlmed 

Q,.  Slrong  and/a/lened  Q^^,  0  strange, 
Jasttn'd  fope+,  £c.    Strange,  and 
Jkdafd  Gup.  (MS).*   O  tirvHg  amd 
JkHatd  Djce  i,  KU^    Slm^  mmi 
fa^i  dp.  et  ceu 
vUJM\  VUiaint 

78.  /  never  got  him.'\  said  hef  Ff, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Sch.  said  ktt 


^/H«n.Scli.  MtU*tf  Imtmrgtt 
Um.  Caf,  Kat 

78.  [Tucket  within.]  Ff  (after  seeM  U, 
line  77).  After  viiiam  Cap.  After  4te 
MaL  On.Qq.  TraiD|Mti«ttIii.Sai«tt. 

Tnimpets  without  Sta. 

79.  wky\  taker  ¥p  when  F^^F^ 
toher*  Knt. 

83.  due"]  Om.  Oq. 
85.  [Floorulu  Cap. 


77.  strange]  As  Schmidt  lays,  SlunKS  this  aometiaictia  (he  sense  of  eoon&OQS, 
unheard  of :  '  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  mmatoral  [mnrder] ' — Ham.  I,  38| 
*  All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome  * — Ant.  and  CUop.  IV,  xr,  3. 

78.  This  line  io  dw  Ff  ii  mnifftflj  ioqMsfect;  Ilicve  foOomd  dM  mjori^  of 
editors  in  adopting  a  senttnet  from  thie  wUdi  seeoM  In  keepii^  with  Qchm 
cester's  agitation. — £0. 

78.  TndMt]  Naubs  Apvtfcdar  set  of  noiei  on  A*  tnnapel^laein  a  signal 
for  a  inarch.  From  toccata,  which  Florio  defines :  '  A  prsIudioBI  thst  ftn'mg  sail* 
sitions  use  to  play,  as  it  were,  voluntary  before  any  set  lesson.* 

81.  picture]  Lord  Campbeu.:  One  would  snppose  that  photography,  by  which 
dib  mode  of  catching  criminals  is  now  practised,  had  been  invented  in  the  reiga  of 
King  Lear.  [We  have  merely  called  in  photography  to  oar  aid  in  continuing  a 
practice  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  this  present  passage  shows,  and  of  which 
«« Imve  a  corroboration  lii  die  old  play  of  NtM^  and  Sm^tdy,  1606  (Frivatdf 
reprinted  by  Mr  Alexander  Smtr  of  Glasgow,  1877) :  '  Let  him  be  straight  iai* 
printed  to  the  life :  His  picture  shall  be  set  on  enery  stall.  And  proclamation  made, 
thai  he  that  takes  him,  Shall  haue  a  hundred  ponnds  cf  SomAody!  Sig.  D^.  For 
this  iaf«rence  I  am  indebted  to  the  Preface  of  the  Reprint— Ed.] 

84-  natural]  Hudson  :  This  word  is  here  used  with  great  art,  in  the  double  sense 
tiiUegUimate  and  as  opposed  to  unnatural,  which  latter  epithet  is  implied  upon  Edgar. 

85.  eapObte}  Loso  Cuoiblli  Ib  fovende  diseaadoat  respectlag  legitimacy,  the 
question  is  put,  whether  the  individual  whose  flatus  is  to  be  determined  is  'capable,' 
i.  t.  capable  of  inheriting ;  but  it  is  only  a  lawyer  who  would  express  the  idea  of  legiti. 
aiinng  a  aatoral  ton  I7  simply  saying, 'I'U  work  At  BBMBsTsfliiike  him  capable.* 
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AOrGotKWALL,  R£CAN,  offi/ Attendants. 

Com.  How  now,  my  noble  friend !  since  I  came  hither,  86 
Which  I  can  call  but  now,  I  have  heard  strangti  news. 

Reg.   If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short 
Which  can  pursue  the  oflender.  Ho>«r  dost,  my  lord? 

Chif,  Oh,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  aads^dr-ii^s  crad^d  I  90 

Reg.  What,  did  my  ^er's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  named  ?  your  Edgar  ? 

Out,  Oh,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid  1 


86.  ScsNX  XV.  Pope Jen. 
Enter...]  Entarllw  Didwaf  Con* 

waU.  Qq. 

87.  jtrange  news\  Jlrangt  newtt  Qq. 
ftrangmeffe  F,F^  ftrangnufi 

88.  too  thort\  to  Jkort  F,. 

89.  dost'\  dots  F,F  F  +,  Cap.  Jen.  Ec. 
ActfSch. 

9a  <?i  J  Om.  Qq. 


90.  i^'ij  M  Qq,  Cap.  Steeir.  Ec.  Var. 
GMB.Wr. 

92.  named?  your  Edgar  namfd, 
your  Edgar  ?  Ff.  namtd  your  Edgar? 
Qq.  natrid^  your  Edgar  t  He  t  Hm. 
nami'd  t  yomr  JU^,  /Mvr  Siigari  CoU. 
ui  (MS). 

93.  <M]  /  Qq.  i^yr  Aaoo.* 


%^  d(Mt]  Tlwfitct  that  Regan  at  no  other  time  addresses  Gloucester  in  the  second 
person  makes  me  think  that  we  should  here  read  :  '  How  does  my  lord  ? '  For  Uw 
emission  of  the  nominative  after '  dost,'  see  Abbott,  $$241,  399, 400. — Ed. 

91.  GbUDUMii  0(nipM«R8gn*B*didOTK>Si^!i^  R« 

whom  my  fatktr  named?'  with  the  unfcmininc  violence  of  her  'All  vengeance 
oomes  too  short,'  &c.,  and  yet  no  reference  to  the  guilt,  but  only  to  the  accident, 
wliidi  the  QMS  u  in  ooetsion  fbr  neerio^  at  ber  fadier.  Regan  is  not,  ia  fad,  a 
greater  monster  than  Goneril,  but  she  has  the  power  of  casting  more  venom. 

92.  This  line  Abbott,  S478,  scans  in  two  ways:  First,  by  prononncing  (he  last 
syllable  in  it  '  with  a  kind  of  *'  burr,'*  which  produced  the  effect  of  an  additional 
syllable ;'  and  as  be  cites  '  sirrah'  as  an  instance  of  this  '  ban*,'  the  best  way,  prob- 
ably, of  conveying  his  idea  in  spelling  would  be  'Ed  garrah,'  Or,  secondly,  AnnoTT 
queries  whether  it  might  not  be  scanned,  by  pronouncing  *your'  diuoluiif  thus: 
•nafned?  yoafr  Edgar?*  Of  these  two  methods,  the  latter  seems  preferable. 
Walker  {Crit.  ii,  145)  suggests,  in  his  chapter  on  the  omission  of  repealed  words, 
that  Gloucester  says :  '  O I  O  lady,'  and  that  Uie  fint  '01'  which  closed  this  line  had 
been  omitted.  Lsttsom,  in  a  foot-note,  queries  '"yoor  Edgar,  Ghsterf^  Glotttr 
may  have  been  left  out  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  consequence  of  Clo.  occurring  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next'  For  Collier's  (MS)  emendation,  see  Textual  Notes; 
MOBBRLY,  referring  to  this  emendation,  says : '  Probably  the  intense  tone  of  astonish* 
amit  w«ald  a  proiongtnir  accentwatkm  to  several  of  the  syllables  as  the  line 
stands,  and  make  it  in  reality  long  enough  witli cut  tlic  addition.  If  the  reading, 
however,  was  ioveoted,  its  inventor  had  a  good  notion  of  the  way  ia  which  conso* 
HBots  Ihn  ont  of  dM  body  of  a  word.  Then  would  be  the  same  Und  of  Ideally 
between  '  heir '  and  '  Edgar '  as  between  '  Audrey '  and  •  Ethelreda,'  •  Maude  *  and 
'  Matilda; '  and  his  thaony  would  be  that*  irom  the  similanqr  of  the  two  words*  ont 
had  got  dropped.' 
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£act  u,  sc.  i. 


iS^.  Was  fie  not  oonipanioii  witli  fhe  ifotoiis  knights 
Tint  tend  upon  my  filiier?  95 
dmt,  I  know  not,  madam. — ^Tis  too  bad,  too  bad. 

Edm.   Yes,  madam,,  he  was  of  that  consort 

Reg,   No  marvel  then,  though  he  were  ill  aliened; 

Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 

To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues.  iOO 

I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 

Been  well  inform'd  of  them,  and  with  such  cautions 

That  if  tiiey  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house^ 

111  not  be  there. 
Com,  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Repn^^ 


94.  mtt\  Om.  CoU.  (MS). 

95.  hnd  uponi  Tbittib*  iukk  iifm 
Qq.  (ended  upon  Ff,  RoVC,  PopC^ Kat, 
Kily.   tem/ai  on  Haa. 

95-97.  7Xd/...flMt]  Two linet,  ending 
madam,..was,  and  omitting  ^JtefMN- 
Mrf.  Ciq>.  Steev.  '93,  Bos. 

96.  *TU  Ip0  tad,  /Iw  M."]  S«pante 

Vm,  Stcev.  '85,  Mai.  Ec. 

'Tuj     it  Cap.  Sieev.  '85,  '93, 
Var.Ee. 

97.  mat/am]  muulam,yes  CoU.  u  (MS), 


97.  0/  Oat  tmt»rQ  Om,  Q9, 
Steev.  '93,  Bog.   cm  ^  Aai  tmttrt 

Dyce  conj. 

100.  ti?  expense  and  waste  of  hisl  tkt 
waft  and  fpoyle  of  his  Q,,  Jen.  I&L 

Sleev.  Bos.  Sta.  Cam.  Wr.  tkefe  and 

wafte  of  this  his         M'  93^€nct  astd 

103,  104.  75l/»^...i*/r<'.]  One  line,  Qq, 
104-106.  Nar^^^qgUt.l  Prose,  Qq. 
104. 4miW]/««M*)rTlwob.il,Wailii. 
Johns, 


95.  tend]  Abbott*  I47B,  giva  thb  word,  ia  fln  Ff,  is  an  Imtaace  of  dw  ftct 
wlien  foUoiriBg  1/ or  4  it  oltea  aoCwrittai, 

not  pronounced. 

97.  madam]  Walker  (  Vers.  173) :  This  is  usoallj  a  monoyjrllable. 

97.  canaort3Dvai(4Sto.)t  AfUlowiUptafiatamily.  See  Abbott,  S490bibr 
a  list  of  words  in  Sh*  ivhere  the  accent  is  nearer  the  COd  than  with  us.  [As  this 
word  thus  accented  snesat  also  a  company  of  musicians  (fUtJiowt.  Jul.  Ill,  i,  41, 
nlMie  If ercotio  conceives  bimsdf  iasoked  by  being  daned  among  tniastrels),  it  b 
probdilj  here  used  as  a  strongly  contemptaoos  teRniP—EDb] 

98.  were]  Abbott,  $  301 :  The  meaning  !<; :  <  It  is  tto  vender,  then;,  that  he  fMf 
a  traitor,'  and  no  doubt  or  future  meaning  is  implied. 

99.  'Tta  they}  Clabkb:  Rqpm  seeks  to  aaaodate  the  accused  naa,  Edgar,  with 

the  knights  of  her  father's  tm:n,  upon  whom  she  is  detemtfoed  lO  ftstea  UaSM  SB  aft 
eicuse  for  her  refusal  to  receive  and  entertain  them. 
99.  put  him  on]  See  I,  ir,  aoo. 

too.  expense  and  waste]  Malone  supposed  that  tktte  of  was  s  misprint  te 
the  use.  Wright  thinks  that  the  reading  of  the  Ff  is  apparently  a  conjectural  emen- 
dation of  the  reading  of  the  incorrect  Qq.  [It  seems  probable  that  the  dash  in 
<^  indicales  the  hsste  snd  cardeisnen  with  which  thoe  editions  were  printed. 
Ei^r  the  stenographer  misheard  the  word  and  put  a  dash,  which  he  afterwards 
hoped  to  fill  up,  .but  did  not,  and  the  composiior  repeated  it  in  type,  or  th^  com* 
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Edmund^  I  hear  tiiat  you  have  shown  your  fitber  105 
A  child-Mkie  office; 

Bim,  TNros  my  duty;  sir. 

Glou.  He  did  bewxay  his  pnfHce,  an^received 

This  hurt  you  see,  striving  tojaq^iprdiend  him.  • 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glou.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Com.    If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more  IIO 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm.   Make  your  own  purpose. 
How  In  my  strength  you  pleaser— For  you,  Krfmiind, 
I  Whose  wtiie  and  obedience  dolh  tiiis  instant 
So  much  commend  itself  you  shall  be  ours. 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  «e  shall  much  need;  115 
You  we  first  seise  on. 

£dm.  I  shall  serve  you»  sir, 

Truly,  however  else, 
f      Glou,  For  him  I  thank  your  1 


105.  Aear"^  heard  Qq.  Heath,  Jen. 

iQib.  '  TaKu\  Twos  (i<\.  I/wat  F^F^  114.  (osnmrnd}    temmMdt  Waib. 

Knt    B  it  F,F^,  Rowe.  Jl'«  Psffl^  Jokm. 

Han.  themselvet  Ec.  con]. 

107.  bewray\  betray  Qq.  115, 116.  nttd;  Y«u  v>t\  mad  youp 

109,  M\brd,ke it TSan*  ■»Q(-  mw/t /m* air 

I10-116.  7/  ke..jeiu  OH.']  Prose, Qq.  116,  117.  /xAoiiLuAfe]  As  by  Pope. 

112.  Fori  as  for  F,FJ.+,  Jen.  One  line,  QqFf. 
Bimmd\  good  sOmmd  Kdy.  tiS,  tir\  On.  Qq.  Jen. 

113.  doth  this  insf an  f\  iniUtimianM.  II7.  Dmly]  At  end  of  116,  Jeil.Sta. 
Warb.  Johns,    doth,  in  this  imtanee  /hr  him]  Om.  Pope-f. 

po;!tor  was  bafBed  by  the  text  of  his  copy,  and  left  a  dash  to  be  filled  Bp  by  Um 

proof-reader,  which  was  not  done.   See  Appendix,  p.  362.3 
107.  bewny]  WuoHTt  PW)nA.S.«M^«Mt<r>>»^^  Seeil&Mlnv. 

xsvi,  73:  'thy  speech  bewraycth  thee!'   'Bewray'  and  'betray'  are  used  tlfllMt 

imterchugeably,  bat  in  the  former  there  is  no  notion  of  txeftchery  inherent. 
107.  pracilee]  Smvaiot  AIwijs  osed  by  Sh.  fer  imidioai  niidiier.  See 

Bne  Ta- 
il I  .  fear'd  of]  For  a  long  Ust  of  insteiMCi  wlien rfmaua  *  Goooeming.' '  aboot,' 

see  Abbott,  $  174,  or  Ham.  II,  ii,  27. 
lit.  Faryott]  AiBaTr,S483«ror  tfwMteefoMinpraloiigi'yoB'iBtoA^ 

syllable. 

113.  viitae  . . .  doth]  Cafell:  'Virtue  and  obedience'  b  put  figuratively  for 
wAHiMt tkditmf f  mdhtoot  it  it  tbst'itself*  iipredicttedor it^uid«dodi*  fU^ 

lowt  it;  and  did  a/  follow  <  doth,'  the  next  expression  were  neater,  but  it  may  do 
without   [For  instances  of  a  verb  in  the  siognlar  after  two  nominatives,  see , 
III,  ii,  157,  and  Sh.  /a«»>w.J 
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[act  XI,  sc.  i 


Canu  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you  ?  ti8 
Reg,  Thus  out  of  aeasou,  threading  dark-^yed  d^ht; 
OccasiooSr  noble  Gloucester,  of  Bome  poiae^  X20 

Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 


tiSi  Mmt\  comt  Ctp.  Goaj. 

you  r]  QqF.F,.  Sch.  jcM.  F,F^, 
Coll.  i,  Del.  \Vb.  you  (continuing  the 
Bcstliaeto*GRnu'),Rowe  ii,  i  c,  Haa. 
Xtljr.  ym    or  you, —  Rowc  i  et  cct. 

tl^  tkreaditig]tArtddiHgTi.  threat- 

nigJU;l  nigkt,  QqFf.  i^gkti 


Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Hsa.  Jbhu.  Bb 

Sch.  /rue  Johns,  conj.  Cap. 

121.  aJviee.^  advice—  Rowe,  Pope. 

m/kice.Q,.   advuet Cap. 
123.  difermat}  dtfemuu  dt» 
fmcei  Q,. 

besil  left  Q,.    Itatt  Cam.  Wr. 

Sdk 


119.  ReganJ  Jekmxns:  Regan  may  be  here  supposed  offidonsly  to  complete 
Conintll^icailesee.  Hopxm  x  Rcg«n*t  «B«tchlng  flie  ipeedi  oat  of  Iter  hariiand*» 
OMOlli  b  rightly  in  character.  These  two  strong-minded  ladies  think  nobody  elto 
can  do  anything  so  well  as  they.  [Although  Regan  does  certainly  take  up  and  con* 
tittue  her  husband's  speech,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  comma  and  dash  at 
Ae  «nd  of  CornwaU's  tpeedi,  line  1 18,  wt  due  only  to  Rowe.— Ed.] 

119.  threading]  Theobald:  I  have  great  suspicion  that  it  should  be  ireadingt 
i.  e,  travelling.  The  text  as  it  stands  carries  too  obscure  and  mean  an  allusion.  It 
wak  dllier  be  borrowed  from  die  cent  pbme  of  thrtading  of  alleyi,  tf. «.  going 
duO*^  by-pass3ges;  or  to  threading  a  needle  in  the  dark.  HeatH:  That  is, 
slipping  through  the  night,  as  if  afraid  of  being  discovered.  Steevens  :  The  same 
phrase  is  used  in  Cor.  Ill,  i,  124.  Wugut:  Compare  for  the  figure  of  speech, 
J6Eii|f>l»,  V,iv,  II. 

120.  poise]  Malonb:  Weight  or  moment.  Henley:  Sh.  having  elsewhere 
used  to  peiu  for  to  balance  or  vteigk,  and  the  letter  r  i^  his  own  autograph  being 
auide  moce  Uke  ea  #,  I  eondode  that  feke  wu  the  orlgfaMl  word,  and  aigtdfied 
dtSkeratum,  Schmidt  upholds  the  Ff,  to  whose  reading  he  gives  the  meaning :  '  ot 
some  account ; '  thus,  in  Qm.  Ill,  vi.  77,  Imogen,  when  wishing  that  Gnideriu  and 
Arviragus  had  been  her  brothers,  says,  *  then  had  my  prize  Been  leas,  and  ao  more 
eqealballaitingTo  the^  PocthoaMf}*  and  in  Ant.  Cleop.  V,  ii,  183,  Caesar  says  to 
Cleopatra:  'Casar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you  Of  things  that  n^erchants 
•old.'  [I  should  agree  with  Scfaaudt  in  preferring  the  Folio,  did  not  Sb.  elsewhere 
we'poise' ia  phnses  danOar  to  the  pfeaent  Evea  oa  Sdnddfi  «iwa  dieoiy,  ia 
which  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  Qq  arc  surreptitious  copies  taken  down  from  st.ige- 
representation,  it  is  likely  that  *  poise '  was  Shakespeare's  own  word  when  the  play 
was  first  acted :  it  is  aleia  likely  void  toocciir  toan  actortiiaa^rKM'i/— E111.3 

121.  advice]  KEiGBTUOr:  Thcie  is  evidently  a  line  lott  after  dill.  We  a^ght 
read  :  '  Have  been  the  cause  of  (his  our  sudden  visit.' 

133.  which]  DEI.U7S :  This  does  not  refer  to '  differences,'  but  to  *  whL* 

laj.  timagblftfit}  ScHmsTthbda  that  die  ^apriat  of  tbe  Folio  la  noiemtd^ 
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To  answer  from  our  home;  ihe  several  mesaengerB 

From  hence  attend  dispatch.    Our  good  old  firidld^  125 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  businesses. 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

&em,  I  serve  you,  madant— 

Your  graces  are  fif^t  wdcome.  \PlmiiridL  ExnmL  129 

ScEMB  IL  Be/on  GlaucesUf's  castU, 

MHkt  Xmr  ami  Onruo^  $mra^, 

Osw.  Good  dawnif^^  to  tbee^fiiead;  art  of  this  house? 
KM  Ay, 


124.  icm*2  iamd  Q,. 

12&-128.  Za/.-Mse.]  Two  Bbm,  Oft 
fint  ending  etimuU,  Qq. 

127.  imsimttus}  Ff +,  Ec  Knt,  Dd. 
Dyce  i,  Sch.  httintfft  Qq  et  cet 

[Exeunt.        Exit  Q,. 
f  a8»  139.  /jmvM.tM/Mw.J  Oneliii^ 

U9.  [FlonrisL.     Exeunt.]  Exeunt. 

Scnri  n.]  Seen  Seeoodft  FT  (Soens 


SciMBV.PDpe-f,  Jen.  The  Scent 
eontiaMdbjRoweb'lleobi.  Scmm, 
Be. 

Before...]  Before  the  Castle.  Cap. 

Enter  ]  Coll.    Enter  Kent,  and 

Stevwd  fevenOly.  Ff,  Sch.  £olcr  Kcnt^ 
•sd  Steward.  Qq. 

1. 3,  &c.  Osw.]  GolL  Stawttd.  «» 
Stew.  QqFf,  Sch. 

I.  dSftPHiwf]  tuen  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  EOk 
t&ming  Pope,  Theob. 

Mtf ]  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  MaL  Steet* 
Bot.  Sing.  Ktly. 


to  stand  for  thought  fit  than  for  '  thought  it  fit.'  [The  space  is  suspiciously  large  be- 
tween '  though '  and  '  it,'  and  looks  to  me  as  though  a  letter  had  dropped  oat.  The 
pKMfwe  Of  ittcntit  of  'it'  need  not  eflfoetthe  toinrion Tin  1] 

104.  from  our  home]  Johnson  :  Not  at  home,  but  nt  some  other  place.  [Com- 
pare '  From  thence,'  Maci.  Ill,  ir,  36,  or  see  Abbott,  %  41.  This  meaning  the 
plttaM  doe*  not  beir  if  WftMBlfs  ladiag  of  iiNtt^  IWmi  <^  be 

124.  meseengers]  WAUCtt  (  Vm,  aoo)  1  TUi  it  ficqnetttty  a  qaiMiiij^bbte. 
£ee  also  Aubott,  §  468. 

137.  businesses]  If  bmineu  of  the  Qq  be  adopted,  it  must  be  pronounced  as  a 
liiifnebk^ for  wUdl  aaihoiiif  «iU  be  fbond  in  Wauub  {Vtn,  171)  or  Abbott* 
J479- 

I.  dnwnisg]  Warbdktoni  The  time  is  apparently  night  We  should  read, 
■Good  AmidHff  i.  /.  good  icrt^  Oe  omaioii  evening  Mlafrfun  of  fliat  time. 

Capell  :  And  here  [line  28]  we  see  the  time  of  this  iriliiin  tlwl  tis  Dtght;  but  lata 

in  it,  and  drawing  towards  morning.  Mason  :  Lines  129  and  130  of  this  scene 
show  that  the  time  was  veiy  early  in  the  morning.   Maloke:  It  is  clear  that  the 
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[.Act  u.  sc.  ii. 


Osw,  Where  may  we  set  our  hones  ?  3 

Kmt,  r  th'  mire. 

Osw.  Prithee,  if  thou  lovest  me,  tell  me;  % 

KenU  I  love  thee  not 

Osw.  Why  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent,  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me. 

Osm,  V^y  dost  fhou  use  me  thus?  I  know  thee  notT  to 

KmL  Fellow,  I  kaov  thee. 

Osw,  What  dost  thou  know  me  Ibr? 

Ktni,  A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  hcoken  meats; 


4. //A  JMV^^f 

h9af\  MJt  FT.  lout  Qq»  Cap. 
Stoev.MiL  Ee.Bai.CQU. 


8.  l,i^hury\  Lip/burie  Q,.  Ledbury 
Jen.  conj.   Fimbury  CoU.  iii  (MS). 

ItoouW^  CocMcttdto/Vby  Qqpw 
{Notes,  \,  230.) 

9.  £Saildng  him.  ColL  iii. 


early  in  the  scene,  calls  it  still  night.  Towards  the  close  of  it  he  wishes  Gloucestet 
good  morrow,  and  immediately  after  calls  on  the  sun  to  shine  that  he  may  read  a 
letter.  DiUOtt  It  is  night,  and  as,  in  Sh.,  that  tine  of  day  whidi  b  appioadiiiif 
is  given  by  way  of  greeting,  and  not  that  which  is  then  present,  Onrald  wbhtt 
Kent,  whom  he  does  not  recognise  in  the  dark,  a  good  dawning. 

5.  if  tlMm  lovest  ne]  Dbuob:  A  oonveodonal  phrase  beTora  a  qncidoB  or  re- 
quest, but  which  Kent  here  takes  literally. 

8.  Ldpabuiy  pinfold]  What  CAPBLLsaid  a  hundred  years  ago  is  still  true:  'It 
{s  not  come  to  knowledge,  where  that  Upsbary  b,'  bat  what  he  adds  is  question* 
able  I  *This  we  may  know,  and  with  certainty,  that  it  was  some  village  or  other, 
fam'd  for  boxing;  that  the  boxers  fought  in  a  ring  or  enclos'd  circle,  and  that  this 
ling  was  call'd — "  Lipsbury  pinfold." '  Fakjier  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  cant 
phrase  wMi  some  tonmpdon,  taken  from  a  place  where  the  fines  were  aibitamiy. 
SnsVSNS  surmised  that  it  might  import  (he  same  as  Loi's  Pounig  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  no  more  connection  than  that '  pinfold '  means  '  Pound '  and  '  Lob ' 
and  '  Lipsbury '  begin  with  the  same  letter.  <  LoVs  Pound,'  as  is  well  known,  means 
•  place  of  oonfincBeat,  wbefher  a  prison  or  the  stocks.  NaUs's  gness  is  perbtpe 
as  happy  as  any :  •  It  may  be,'  he  says,  *  a  coined  name,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
mi^  mean  the  teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within  the  /r/x.'  Coujer's  MS  gives  Fins- 
hsfy,  where,  says  that  editor,  there  most  have  been  a  pinfold,  welt  known  to  Shake* 
speare's  audiences;  and  this  word,  through  mishearing  or  ni^irintiDg,  was  corrupted 
to  '  Lipsbury.'  Halliwell  simply  cites  Nares;  and  Dyce  says  merely :  •  A  pinfold 
is  a  pound ;  but  what  the  commentators  have  written  about  the  name  Lipsbury  is  too 
ttnsaliafiwtory  to  be  died.'  Wkiomt  thinhi  Naves'*  explanation  the  most  prabehte 
which  has  yet  been  given,  and  adds:  Similar  names  of  places,  which  Buqf  or  may 
not  have  any  local  existence,  occur  in  proverbial  phrases,  such,  for  iwtencet  as 
•Vssdham'e  Shore,' '  Weeping  Cross.* 
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a  base,  prond,  shaUow,  beggarly*  tbree^uited,  hundred-  14 

14.  tMnt'tuited\lkn«ut-tiiUedAaiaa,*     /uiUi-hmuM pound"? ^.  ihree-ftaUd^ 


14.  three-Buitedj  Faucek:  This  should  be  tkird-tuitedt  wearing  clothes  at 
third  band.  Srovimt  Tbte  adgjlit  mean,  one  who  had  no  greater  dung*  of  rai- 
ment than  three  suits  would  furnish  him  with.  So  in  Jomon's  SUent  Woman  [IV,  ii, 
p.  447f  ed.  Gifford] :  *  thou  wert  a  pitiful  poor  fellow, .  •  •  and  badst  nothing  but  three 
•dls  of  apparel  ;*  or  H  may  signify  a  fdlov  Oriu-mid  at  law,  who  has  Artendtt 
for  debt  standing  out  against  him.  Delius:  This  cannot  refer  to  his  poverty,  bat» 
rather,  like  'glass-gazing,'  signifies  foppishness,  chan^ini^  his  suits  that  many  times, 
or  else  wearing  them  all  at  the  same  time.  When  Edgar  describes  bis  former 
wealthy  be  «qw  of  Umidf  pll*  iv>  i99],«who  hath  had  duce  tote  to  hb 
back.'  Wright:  If  the  terms  of  agreement  between  master  and  servant  in 
Shakespeare's  time  were  known,  they  would  probably  throw  light  npon  the  phrase. 
It  il  probable  th«t  Aice  nil*  of  dodics  a  year  were  part  of  *  Mrranf  1  allowance. 
In  Jonson's  SSBnrf  H^wuih,  III,  i,  Mn  Otter,  scolding  her  husband,  whom  she  treats 
as  a  dependant,  says,  •  Who  gives  you  your  maintenance,  I  pray  you  ?  Who  allows 
you  your  horse-meat  and  man's-meat,  your  three  suits  of  apparel  a  year  ?  your  four 
pair  ofstoddog^,  000  dlk,fhree  wonted?*  [Aeeordhig  to  die  CAMmiOGi.Ennon^ 
•Qj,  Bodl.  1,'  has  the  misprint  which  is  corrected  in  the  other  Qq  UnknuUA, 

From  this  drcomstance,  Wright  inferred  not  only  that  the  enumeration  of  the  Qq  in 
the  Cam.  ed.  wn  wrong,  and  that  what  he  and  his  fellow-editor  had  there  called 
was  ia  lealitj  fhe  earliest  impiession  of  all,  but  that  <  suit '  in  Sheke^>eare's  day  was 
pronounced  sJktof.  He  supposes  that  while  the  '  edition  was  in  course  of  printing  the 
error,  tn/ted,  was  discovered,  and  the  correction  communicated  verbally  to  the  com> 
positor,  who  ineerted  h  aeeording  to  hb  own  nodou  of  spdling.'— EUtsIt  j?.  J?.  /Vv- 
$tufuia/i0H,  p.  217.  This  hypothesis  (which  is  certainly  as  old  as  Steevens),  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  sui/,  Wright  thinks  is  strengthened  by  the  puns  on  suitor  and 
sMeeter  in  Lm^s  Lab.  Lost^  IV,  i,  10^,  &c.,  and  also  in  Rowley's  Maith  in  the  Dark 
(td33),  n,  I ;  hot  BUtt  {p.  SI7)  doohti  whether  theie  inHuioei  are  enoe^  to  decide 
the  point  with  certainty.  *Hanied  corrections,  whether  of  print  or  manuscript,  fre- 
quently introduce  additional  tswn,  and  hence  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  compositor 
who  tnhititQied  iitwtidtorsmytidiiA  not  himsetf  pot  Mflnfttf  when  lie  meant  to  have 
inserted  ttwted,'  *  which  would  be  a  legitimate  orthography  for  suited!  <  In  the  present 
day  we  have  a  joke  of  an  Irish  shopman  telling  his  customer  to  shoot  himself,  meaning 
suit  himself.  The  Iri&b  pronunciation,  however,  only  shows  an  English  pronuncia- 
lion  of  tibe  XVmh  oeatmy.  In  Enghnd  at  die  prewot  dif  ,  jiAm#  for  woold  be 
vulgar,  but  the  joke  would  be  readily  understood,  though  few  persons  use,  or  have 
even  heard,  the  pronunciation.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  case  in  Shakespeare's 
time?  At  any  rate,  there  b  no  andwrily  for  supposing  that  such  a  pronundatloa 
could  have  been  used  seriously  by  Sh.  himself.'  In  his  essay  Ott  English  Pronun» 
ciatioH  in  the  Elizabethan  Era  {Sh.  If 'oris,  xii,  p.  430),  White  says  :  •  J  before  a 
vowel  bad  often  the  sound  of  sh,  as  it  now  has  in  sugar  and  sure.  Such  was  its 
•oud  in  Miir,iMSi;aBd  its  eoaipoaiids,end  I  belfere  in  and  its  conpoaiidi,  and 
in  supine  and  supreme.  . .  .  S  was  also  sometimes  aspirated  before  o  and  i;  of  which, 
ud  of  the  0  soond  of  tv,  sec  phonographic  evidence  in  the  prooonciation  of  stuw. 
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pounds  filthy,  worsted-Stocking  knave;  a  lily''-livered»  aftioo^  15 
taking,  whoiesoii,  glass-gazingp  supenerviceable^  finical 
rogue;  one-tnink-inheriting  slave;  one  that  wouldst  be  a 
bawd  in  way  of  good  service  and  art  nothing  but  the  com- 
posltioii  of  a  knave^  bqpgar,  coward,  pandar,  and  the  son 

flC.  mtn^AAMtufX  HHnS^USMfak  ^Mhh  AbMv  ImmMi  #  wSkmrflm  fia  «t 
Qq.    wooJed-^ockingTJJt^   flMgM  cet. 

Rocking     Rowe,  Pope,  Haa.  16.  n^enervieeabU,  /nuai"^ 

hyphens,  Qq.  17.  one-trunk-ittheritifig^  oneTnmkt 

15,  16.  aeHtm4tkblgt  toAoram]  Ff»      tnJUriting  F,F^   No  hyphen,  Qq. 
HiowCk  Pops,  Huk  Kntp  ^)fC6^  8bu  8db 

ning  of  the  pwunt  cartiiy. . « *  Hence, too^fltfttriir  wm  ipdtod ifahft;  Bodi^dl* 

Ings  expressed  the  same  sound.'} 

14.  handred-pound]  Steevxns:  A  tern  of  reproach;  see  Middleton's /'iawu; 
[IV,iii,p.393,cd.D]re«]i « How's  dtk?  am  I  wed  llkealnmdfed-poiiiid  gettle* 
man  ? '  Delius  suggests  that  it  may  mean  one  who  weighs  only  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  it  thereTore  tolerablj  light;  but  the  ^aotatioii  firom  Middletoo,  dtcd  alio  bj 
Ddins,  acemi  oondosiTC. 

t$.  worated-stocfciiic]  Siuvmiut  The  iloddap  la  Eng^aitd  in  the  retgn  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  remarlcably  expensive,  and  scarce  any  other  kind  than  silk 
were  worn,  even,  u  says  Stubbes  in  his  AHotomu  of  Abma  [p.  57,  ed.  Fumivallj, 
bjrtlMae  who  bad  not  above  Ibc^aliilUn^  a  year  wages.  SohiTUlof^TXriSISgfJIaM 
LoU  hU  Pearl  [I.  i] :  '  Good  parts,  without  bal^imenU  of  gallantry,  are  no  more  set 
by  in  these  times  than  a  good  leg  in  a  woollen  stocking.'   Agun  in  Beau,  and  FI.'s 

Tkt  Captain  [III,  iii] :  '  serving-men  with  woollen  stockings.*  Malone  :  See 

•ko  Middleton's  J*A«a$ix  [XV,  il,  p.  389,  ed.  Dyoe] :  *  Metreaa  Anciola  keeps  her 
love  with  half  the  cost  I  am  at :  her  friend  can  go  a'  foot  like  a  gOOd  bttsbaad,  walk 
in  worsted  stockings,  and  inquire  for  the  six-penny  ordinary.' 

15.  lily-livered]  See  Mut.  V,  iU,  15.  Wuonrt  Gmapare  9  Sim,  IVs  IV, 
iii,  III:'  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood  j 
which,  before  cold  and  settled,  leii  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice.' 

15.  acttoa-takiac]  MLiuoil:  A  fidlow  wbo^  If  jtn  beat  biai,  wodd  bring  aa 
action  for  the  aiaanlt,  instead  of  resenting  it  like  a  man  of  courage. 

16.  glass-gazing]  EOCUS  x  One  who  wastes  his  time  in  gazing  at  his  own  penoa 
la  a  looking-glass. 

16.  vnperMnriceable]  Johnson:  Over-ofTicious.  Wright:  It  most  also  sig« 
nify  one  who  was  above  his  work.  See  Oswald'*  character  as  dimwa  by  Edgar, 
IV,  vi,  251. 

17.  OBe-tfttBk'inberitiiig]  Jormsom,  supposing  (hat  'trunk*  bere  refers  to 

tmnk-hose,  explains  this  as  a  '  wearer  of  old  cast-ofT  clothes,  an  inheritor  of  torn 
breeches.'  Steevens  defines  it  as  a  fellow  the  whole  of  whose  possessions  are 
confined  to  ont  coffer^  and  that  too  inherittd  from  his  father.  SCHMIDT  sustains 
Stcevens'a  defiedtkm, but  qoalifies  U  by  showing  that  <  inherit'  also  aieaas  riaqln 
pGasrssioB,aBiaIV,vi,i35t  «Batlotbe^idledottaegod*iabcrit.' 
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and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch;  one  whom  I  will  beat  Into 
clamorous  whining,  if  thou  doiiest  the  least  ^liable  of  thy 

addition. 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus  to 
rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee  nor  knows  thee  I 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to  deny 
thou  knowest  me !  Is  it  two  days  since  I  tripped  up  thy 
heds  and  beat  thee  before  the  Idng?  Dfaw»  you  rogue  I 
ibr,  though  it  be  night,  yet  the  mooa  shines;  111  make  a 
sop  o*  th*  mooosIUne  of  yon,  you  whoreson  culllooly  bar- 
ber^noQger,  draw* 


sa  Mr]  Om.  Qq. 

21.  (lamorous\  elamoursY^^'Rovit, 

tAy]  a*  On. 
ty»y}  Om.  Qq. 
94.  Ml  «Mr]  ega^ut  cm*  Cap.  MS.* 

/Aaf  is]  thiiCs  Qq. 
26.  dayt\  days  ago      Theob.  Worb. 
Johns.  Jen.  Steer.  Be.  Vir.  Ktly,  Glo. + , 

Mob. 

26,  27.  tripptd..Jhee\  beat  tktt  and 
Hipt  vp  thy  keiles  Qq. 
38.  yet\  Om.  Qq»  Op.  Mai.  Steer. 


20 


25 


30 

Bat.  Stay.  K^. 

29.  sop'\  fif  Tbeoli.  «m4.  (trillb> 
drawn). 

^  !*•]  o/A*  F,F,.  o/tk<Qq. 
of  you]  a'  you  Qq. 
jmt  wAoreson']  F(+,  Kat,  Sch. 
draw,  ytm  rahorfon  Qq  et  oet 

citL'ioitlyl  cullyonlyQ<\.  CuUyenly 
F,F,.  cully  only  Cmiieimly  F,F^ 
Rowe,  Pope. 

bar  be  r-"]  Barhar-  F^F  F^, 

30.  [Drawing  his  sword.  Rowc. 
tm¥ttr'WiaH^'\  tarter- wnmger 

Qq. 


as.  addilloii]  Tide;  see  Mut.  1,  Hi,  106}  Mm.  I,  iy,      II,  i*  47. 

99.  sop  o'  th'  moonshine]  Capexl  :  A  Isdicrous  phrase,  importiqg  0Mft  he 
would  lay  [Oswald]  upon  his  back  on  the  earth,  like  a  'sop'  in  a  dripping-pan,  for 
the  moonbeams  to  baste  him.  Farmer  :  Perhaps  here  an  equivoque  wa«  intended. 
In  T%»  OldSke^ktfd**  XUmdar,  uutmg  the  Ashes  iteewmeaded  ibr  Prymetyne, 

•  One  is  egges  in  moneshine.'  Nares  :  This  probably  alludes  to  some  dish  so  called. 
There  was  a  way  of  dressing  eggs,  called  '  eggs  in  moonshine.'  £Nares  here 
gives  •  receipt  from  May's  Accompl.  Cook,  p.  437,  to  which  I  refer  the  enthasUstk 
student.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  eggs  are  fried  in  '  oyl  or  butter,'  covered  widi 
slices  of  onions  and  seasoned  with  verjuice,  nutmeg  and  salt;  to  be  eaten  with 
what  appetite  you  may.  A  simpler  receipt  is  given  in  N.  Qu.  4th  S.,  xii,  19  July, 
1873;  siMi,  in  the  same  volniDe,  on  p.  84,  Rovts  Etmmts  ssfs  that  Nam's 

explanation  is  'as  constrained  and  shallow  as  his  resort  to  a  cookery-book '' is 
ridiculous  and  unnecessary;  and  it  was  evidently  arrived  at  without  a  thought  being 
expended  on  Shakespeare's  ideal  knowledge  of  the  orb  of  night,  as  revealed  in  his 
odisr  alfaiiions  to  it,  notably  in  Mact.  Ill,  v,  23,  24.*  '  Plainly,  Kent's  intention  ii 
to  make  a  "sop"  of  him  in  the  sense  of  jtfScj^cv  hin^  in  his  om  Uood,  bf  the  eon- 
senting  light  of  the  moon.'] 

99.  ealttoidy]  Wnnmrt  Florfo  gives,  <CogUooe,nca|^en,nfdl,nneeeodte;* 
and  in  his  Wbrlde  of  Wordts,  *  Coglione,  a  noddie,  a  foole,  a  patch,  a  dolt,  a  meacock.* 
tMtfber^inonger]  FARimt  This  may  mean*  dealer  in  the  lower  tradeameni 
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Osw,  Away  I  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee.  31 

Ketit.  Draw,  you  rascal.  You  tiomt  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against  the 
royalty  of  her  father.  Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado 
your  shanks !    Draw,  you  rascal ;  come  your  ways.  35 

Osw.    Help,  ho !  murder  !  .help  I 

Kent,   Strike,  you  slave  1 -stand,  rogue,  stand;  you  neat 
slavey  fltrilcel 
Om^  Help,  ho  t  murder !  murder  I 


32.  come  vntKl  bring  Qq. 
34.  royalty  o/A*r}  royalty  ^  k*r  Cap. 
'35.  shanksr\  Sta.  /k^iku,  QqTC 
skanAs —  Rowe + .  shanks  :  Cap.  rt  cet 
37.  r^gtUt  ttamd;  you}  Jen.  regiu. 


Pope  +  ,  Scb.  reigtuf  tlaHd,ym  Cipu 
Kot,  Cam.  Wr. 

37.  jtew,]  $iamf  Kot. 

38.  [Beating  him.  Rowe. 

39.  tnswdfr  J  murder  J\^msiA*r,mur' 


•  slur  upon  the  steward,  as  taking  fees  for  a  recommendation  to  the  business  of  the 
funilj.  Mason  :  A  fop  who  deals  much  with  barben,  to  adju^  bia  hair  and  beard. 
Momurt  Aooatamiilaoiis  extensioii  off  <he  word  'bufaer.' 

33.  vuily]  JOHKSON :  Alluding  to  the  old  Moralities  or  aU^gOjical  flap,  i0 
which  Vanity,  Iniqui^,  and  other  vices  were  personified. 

33.  puppet]  Swcsa  t  A  mere  term  of  contempt  for  a  fcmateb 

34.  Mibonado]  Dycb  (Gloss.) :  To  cut  ooM-wiie  ftr  tmOing; 

37.  neat]  Johnson,  who  defines  this  by  'you  mere  slave,  you  very  slave,'  comes 
nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  I  think,  than  Steevens,  although  the  latter  has  been  fol- 
lowed bgrDvo^  SCMMIDT,WUGBT,  and  MOBBUT.  Smvsm  ddaki  Alt 'it  means 
no  more  than  you  finical  rascal,  yoa  are  an  assemblage  of  foppery  and  poverty.' 
Then,  by  way  of  proof,  Steevens  cites  Jonson  in  Tie  Poetaster  [IV,  i] :  *  By  thy 
leaTe,  my  neat  scoundrel.'  But  we  must  remember  that  this  is  ^Mken  by  Tncca,  a 
blustering  captain,  wbose  speoeh  is  Adl  of  absiwd  cpitfwts,  and  tbat  it  is  addrosed 
to  Callus,  who,  we  know,  is  not  a  'scoundrel,'  and  are  not  led  to  suppose  that  he  is 

*  neat '  in  the  sense  of  finical.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  tbat  Tucca  uses 
'neat*  in  die  sense  wUch  yfAUOM.  {OH.  ii,  352)  ascribes  to  itlm^vbs  tint  of 
ftaVt  unmixed;  still  used  in  the  pbnse  neat  wine,  &c  Simoer  suggests  that  it  may 
mean  'you  b3<;e  cowherd.'  Stauston  has  the  following  note:  'The  sting  in  this 
epithet  has  been  quite  misundcr&tood  by  the  commentators,  who  suppose  it  to 
mean  muv  cr  For  die  teal  aUnrico,  see  tflM.  Tbfr,  I,  U,  lajt  **We 
must  be  neat;  not  neat, but  cleanly,  captain,  And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd  neaL"  See  also  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  Epigram  on  the  Husband  of 
Mrs  AnabSr .*  **  Neale  can  be  taike,  and  feede,  and  neatly  tread ,  Neste  aie  bit  feete,  but 
Most  acale  is  bis  head."  *  But,  as  Weight  says,  this  play  on  the  word  •  neat '  would 
have  no  especial  point  as  addressed  to  Oswald.  Walker's  interpretation  is,  I  think, 
the  true  one.  Rt;sHTON  {SA.  Illtut.  by  Old  Authors,  p.  63) :  '  Because  Leontes  in 
ff^  nJSr  OSes  the  word  «iMat*  ia  %  uimt  ioip^^  die  nnflwinliiMws  wUdi  ik 
conmoa  io  calde,  or  duae  wbo  tend  Ibtn,  dicrefoie  I  h«*e  dioii|^  it  probaUe  diat 
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Emin'tmamit  with  kit  n^drmtpm, 

Bim,  How  now!  What's  the  matter?    \partii^^^  49 
KenL  With       goodman  boy,  if  you  pleaae;  come,  111 
flesh  ye,  come  on,  yojiag  master. 

&au.  Weapons  ?  arms  ?   What's  the  matter  here  ? 
Com,  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives  1 
He  dies  that  strikes  again  1  What  is  the  matter?  4$ 
Rtg,  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king? 


BMer...3Ed.  EnMrEdaMndwUi 

his  Rapier  drawnc,  Glocefter,  the  Duke 
and  DutcbelTe.  Qq,  Cap.  (subs.),Glo,+. 
Eater  Bifiaid,  Comewall,  Regan,  GIo> 
fter,  Scnmtt.  Ff  (Servant.  F.FjFJ. 
Eator  Edauuid.  Dyce  i,  conj.  Sta.  Dyce 

40.  Scene  vi.  Pope+,  Jen. 
40,  &c.  Edm.]  Baft.  QqFf. 

40.  [Parting  then).]  Dyce  conj.  Wh. 
(subs.),  GI0.  +  .  yar/—  Rowe+,  Jen. 
Coll.  ii.  Part.  Ff  et  cct.  Om.  Qq,  Del. 

41.  ^]MtfQq.  <;nSta.Glo.-l-,Molk 
please;  come]  Theob.  pUaftcMHtt 

Qq.  pUa/e,  come,  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 


43.  jUtli\Jk^  Qq. 

ye'\  Ff    do.  Qyce  it,  Wr.  Sch. 

you  Qq  et  cet 

Enter  Cornwall,.„]SU.  Dd.  En- 
ter Gloster.  Dyce  ii. 

43.  Weapons  t  artHs  Weapons f  ameSt 
Qq.   Weapons  !  arms  I  Cap. 

Enter  ConiwaU«  R^pn,  and  Ser> 
vants.  Dyce  it* 

44, 45-  15>S^..aM<ftr/]  Clip.  PkOM^ 
QqFf +  ,  Jea. 

45.  What  w]  whesfx  Qq,  Pope+,  Jexu 

46.  mtssengtrs'\  Wh. 


Kent  may  mean  that  Oswald  was  like  a  tenant  of  neat  land  {Unw  viUamorum) ;  that 
is,  a  base,  dirty  fellow.' 

40i  Parting  them]  Dyce  {Remarks,  &c.  p.  225) :  Part  of  the  Ff  is  undoubtedly 
A  Stage-direction.  This  is  clear  from  its  interfering  with  the  dialogue :  Edmund 
aiks  '  What's  the  matter?'  and  Kent  immediately  replies,  *  With  you  [1.  t. '  the  matter 
b  vidi  70a,  I  win  ded  wMi  70a*],  goodauu  hof,*  Ac.  Thai  radi  a  atage^Unctioa 
is  common  in  old  plays,  hardly  perhaps  requires  to  be  shown ;  one  instance,  however, 
Stay  be  given :  '  JticA,  Ait  thoa  content  to  breath?  [FlffHt  6*  part  tmet  tr  itriu*'— 
APUtuaMtCtmmuik^et^LMktai9utyim,ti((ia.  SCRMOTaiaiBtda* tint* With 
you '  in  Kent's  reply  does  not  refer  to  '  What's  the  matter,'  but  to  Part  of  the  FoBo, 
which  is  legitimately  a  portion  of  the  text  and  no  stage-direction.  *  Part  in  Sh.  means 
not  only  to  separate,  bat  also  to  go  away,  to  depart.  Edmund  means  it  in  the  former 
•ente,  and  Kent  nadentaada  in  the  latter,  and  alls  With  foa  7"  ThatSh.,faiipite 

of  a  possible  misapprehension,  uses  to  part  ivilh  in  the  sense  of  to  go  avmy  with  some- 
thing, a  passage  in  Com.  of  Err,  III,  i,  66,  proves :  *'Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir, 
WMTweleoaBe:  wewoaMfaiahavedther.  Bat.  In  debating  wbidi  was  beat  we  diall 
part  with  neither.'"   [This  is  very  ingenious,  but,  I  fear,  not  convincing. — Ed.] 

43.  flesh]  Schmidt  (Z4».)t  To  feed  with  flesh  for  the  finttiacttoiaitiaie.  [See 
line  118.] 

46b  maaaaagara]  Dvcst  OiwaM  it  Oa  aMmager  •Iran  ««r  liiMr,'  Xeal  tha 
owaeager  froB  *the  UiV* 
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Com.    What  is  your  difference  ?  speak.  ^ff 

Osw.    I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord, 

Kent.    No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
Yott  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee ;  a  tailor  made  50 
thee. 

Com,  Thott  art  a  strange  fellow;  a  tailor  make  a  man? 
Kent,  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir;  a  stone-cutter  or  a  painter 
could  not  have  made  him  SO  ill,  tiiough  they  had  been  but 

two  hours  o'  th'  trade.  55 

Com.    Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Osza.   This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have  spauKd 
at  suit  of  his  gray  beard, — 

/Cent,  Thou  whoreson  zedl  thou  unnecessary  letter  I— 


47.  mat  it}  Wkttis  Wkati 

difference?  s,^eak.'\  Ro««.  1^ 
fumttt/peakti  QciFf. 

lines,  ending  valour^Jbt  Ate S^^m g 
wMOH  t  Cap.  Ec 

5a  w]  attikert  im  IUnre+,  Jen. 

52.  man     man.  Qq. 

53'  -A  Qqi  Theob.  Warb.  Om. 
Vt,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Knt,  Sc^ 

sir  /]  /r,  Q,F^  sitf  ROWC^  Fope^ 

Han.  nr.  Scb. 
54.  Abrr]  Aff  Q,.  4r<^Glo-|-. 


yean  F^,  Rowc,  Cap.  Scb. 

*•  M  ]  FjF^+,  Cap,  Dyce^  Wh. 
Sch.   «M'  F,F,.   at  M/^  Qq  et  ceL 

56.  yeC^  you  Pope,  H.-in.  Jea. 

57.  7'Aw..^r<«/J  Pn»«,QqFf.  One 
fine  of  veise.  Gap.  Steev.  Be.  Var.  Ka^ 
CblL  Del.  Sing.  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly,  Sdl. 

This\  The  F^F^,  Rowe. 
ruffiem}  ruffen  Q,. 

58.  gray  beard,— ^  groyieonL  Q^F, 
Fg.  gray  btard.  F-F^. 

59.  ttdf\  Zeid  4^.  CI  Johns  eonj. 


5O1  disclaims  in]  In  a  note  on  Jonson's  \\'!f-cnf.  III,  vi  (p,  264,  ed.  GiSbrd, 
1816),  wbcre  this  some  phrase  occurs,  Giffokd  says  that  this  exprmion  is  very  corn* 
men  in  oar  old  writers  [it  occois  again  on  pk  284  of  the  same  phqr) ;  H  setnu»  how- 
ever, to  have  b<.i.n  wcirinfj  out  aVjout  this  time,  since  it  is  found  far  less  freqaendf 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  impression  of  Jonson's  plays;  two  instances  of 
dbetaim  in  occur  in  the  Qto  ed.  of  Every  Mam  im  Mit  ihaaamr,  both  of  which  ia 
the  Folio  are  simplified  into  ^B^aim,  SdOUDTx  Thb  is  the  onlf  iottance  in  Sh. 
of  'disclaim  »«.' 

50.  a  tailor  made  thee]  Schmidt  :  Because  the  best  of  you  is  your  clothes. 
Compare  Qm.  IV,  fi,  8t :  *  thy  tailor.  Who  is  tfiy  grandlkdier;  he  mado  diosa 
clothes.  Which,  as  it  setms.  made  thee.'  Thus  also  in  the  sane  phj.  III,  iv,  51  s 
*Some  jay  of  Italy  Whose  mother  was  her  painting.' 

55.  two  hottre]  Schmidt  prefers  the  *  two  years*  of  the  Ff,  which  is  assuredly, 
be  says,  a  term  of  apprenticeship  all  too  short  for  a  Mulptor  or  a  painter.  *  Bat  tlitt 
Editors  appear  to  have  had  a  different  experience,  and  prefer  the  tWO  hooss"  of 
the  Qq.   An  exaggeration  of  wit  will  sometimes  ruin  it.' 

56.  yet]  There  is  phuisibility  in  Pope's  caaendation  jwv.— EDi> 

59.  sedj  SrsEVENSt  Baretinhis^Awerir  omits  this  letter*  as  tte  andiar  afinis 
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Hy  lord,  if  you  will  g^ve  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this  un-  6o 
bolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes 
with  him. — Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wagtail? 

Corft.    Peace,  sirrah  ! — 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence? 

KeiU,   Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege.  05 

Conu  Why  art  tiioa  angry? 

Kent  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty^.  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  a-Cwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  f  unloose;  smooth  cvexy  passion  70 


60.  you  wi/l]  you' I 
Errata. 

61.  too//]  waUa  mUi  walls 
'  Cam.  Wr. 

o/m/aitt]  0/ a  ia^ua  Q^.   of  a 
laqius  laka  F.Fg.  of  a  j^ka 

62.  gray  tfarj"]  grny  SearJ  Q^Tf. 
6j,  6^  J*iatt..jreuirenct  /J  One  liae, 

CM. 

63.  sirrah]  fr  Qq. 
[To  Osw.  Ed.  conj. 

64.  kmtmytmnonvtrtmaflymkaut 
no  reuertme*  Qq. 

65.  ^a«l]  AvQ<l*^P>  Mai.  Steev.  Bos. 
6&  WU\  MQq. 


68, 69,  aju*>AMi«]  One  line,  Fbpe. 

68.  or  tAnt\  Oro.  Kul 

69.  Qq»Vtope. 
Jen. 

Qq,  Pop«+,  Jen.  Stecv.  Ma!.  Ec. 
70b  WAieA  art  too  intriute]  MaL 

t'  intrince,  F,FjF^,  Rowc.  Which  are 
to  intrench,  Qq.  Too  intricatt  Pope, 
JcB.  n»  *MirAHftis<r  Theoth  Waibb 
Johns.  Ec.  Too  intrinsuk  Han.  ff^iVA 
ore  too  imtrvue  Ca{>.  7<w  intretse  or 
7kw  9lBg.  eoBj. 

f  un/oose;']  toiiUf/tQfl;,  UWh 
loou;  Cap.  Cam. 


it  to  be  rather  a  syllable  than  a  letter.  [T  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  such  afErma- 
tioD  there.  We  are  led  to  infer  that  Baiet  has  omitted  it  because  it  is,  like  x,  a  com- 
poand  letter,  and  therefbce  naneceaaaty. — Ed.]  FAtioat  t  TMs  b  taken  from  the 
grammarians  of  the  time.  Mulcastcr  say?,  •  Z  is  much  harder  amonjjst  us,  and  seldom 
teai : — S  is  become  its  HeuteHatU-generul,  It  is  ligbtlie  expressed  in  English,  saving 
in  foren  enfnmcllwmnli.*  VhMsmt  Ben  Jonaon  la  hb  £i^>lbM  Gntmmor  saytt 
*  Z  is  a  letter  often  heard  naong  us.  but  seldom  seen.' 

61.  unbolted]  Warburton:  Unrefined  by  education.  Tollet:  'Unbolted  mor- 
tar '  is  mortar  made  of  unsifted  lime,  and  to  break  the  lumps  it  is  necessary  to  tread 
It  by  nen  itt  wooden  Aon.  *Uiibaiked,*dierelbicvbeTeiiiensiM>fM'. 

6s.  Spare,  &c.]  Staunton  :  An  acute  stroke  of  nature :  Kent  in  his  mge  ibtfeU 
it  was  his  life,  not  bis  beard,  which  the  fellow  pretended  to  have  spared. 

69.  holy  cords]  WAKSmtTON  t  B7  thcw  *lMlf  «aidi*  Sh.  means  the  aatoral  anion 
between  parents  and  children.  The  metaphor  n  taken  from  the  cords  of  the  Mao* 
tuary ;  an<i  the  fomenters  of  family  difTerences  are  compared  to  those  sacrilegioos  xttM» 

69.  a-twain]  For  instances  of  adverbs  with  the  preffx  4-,  see  Abbott,  %  34. 

ja  iBtftawe]THiOBAiJ)blnviRf  iaaad  tlie  wocd  AilWtaiwcfr  ia  ilitf.  «m/ CSSi^ 
II 
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That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebel;  ft 
Being  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

?t.  MAim]  mAwv  Fope-f ,  Gi|>.  Ec        it.  Jire}  jUr  Q). 

reie/]  QqFf,  Rowe,  Jen.  Dyce,  M^]  FT,  Otp.  St*.  Sdl.  OdtKjfl 

Ktly,  Clo.4 1  Scb.   rebels  Pope  et  ceU       et  cet. 

71.  AAv]  Fi;  Rmre,  Sch.  SrA^  73.  JBm^]  F,F,F^.  Jtmt^gQq,yih, 
Qq  <t  cet  Jleue^g*  F,. 

V,  ii,  307,  and  in  Jonson's  Cyttikia't  Kevtls,  V,  ii  (p.  327,  ed.  Cifford,  1S16),  adopted 
h  bflfc,  and,  deriving  it  from  tlie  Latin  Httrim$Hms,  ingenioasljr  paraphrased  it  bf 
*inW8ld,  hidden,  perplext,  as  a  knot  hard  to  be  unravelled.'  Upton  (p.  363) 
was  the  lint  lo  tficover  the  roodera  reading  under  the  disguise  of  the  Ff,  and, 
believing  It  to  be  a  Shorter  fonn  tXiuMmeeate,  cited,  as  a  parallel  elltlon,  •reverbi* 
for  nvtrhtralt  in  I,  i|  145.  Malone  added  <  attent '  for  atttntht  in  Ham,  I,  ii,  193, 
and  propo"(ed  to  read,  metrically, '  Like  rats,  oft  bite  those  cords  in  twain,  which 
are  Too,'  &c.  *  The  word  *  intrinsicate,'  he  adds, '  was  but  newly  introduced  into 
ovr  tallage  when  this  plajr  was  written.  See  Maraton^  Semrge  of  Villanit  [vol. 
lii,  p.  245,  cd.  Halliwcll]  :  "  new  minted  epithets  (as  reall,  intrinsccatc  Dclphickc)." ' 
Bright  says  it  is  <  difficult  to  say  how  intruttuaie  is  formed.  It  seems  to  be  a  com* 
pound  of  Atfrlmfr  Mid  kMeiOe,*  which  latter  word  k  the  de6iUtion  Ovcs  ( CUss.) 
gives  of  *  intrinie.'  WftfCWT  sajrs  '  too  intrinsc '  means '  too  tig^dy  dmwn.' 

70.  smooth]  Flatter;  see  ^ew.      Jul.  Ill,  ii,  9S,  and  note*. 

71.  rebel]  This  may  be  either  the  plural  by  attraction  (by  the  word  '  lords'),  as 
WitlGliT  M7«;  OT  It  may  be  that  *eveiy*  is  osed  as  a  ptural,  according  to  ABMyrr, 
S 13.   For  the  plural  by  attraction,  see  Ham.  I,  ii,  38,  and  notes. 

73*  Rtnege]  Nares:  Deny,  renouncej  rttt^t  Lat.  [whence  renegad«.^ 
Wright].  The  g  h  pronounced  hard.  See  Ant,.6^0eop.  1, 1,  8,  and  Sylvester's 

Du  Baitas  7'he  Baltait  of  Yury  [p.  551,  ed.  1633]  :  'AH  Europe  nigh  (all  sorts  of 
Jii^hls  rcneg'd)  Against  the  Truth  and  Tkce,  un-koly  Leftgu^d,'  [As  an  additional 
proof  that  the  g  is  pronounced  hard,  Dyce  calls  attention  to  the  spelling  in  the  Qq. 
The  word  (with  g  luod)  Is  still  common  enough  among  whist-ptayeis,  in  the  sense 

of  r/:  ^f.^— En.] 

73.  halcyon]  Steevens:  This  is  the  liing-fisber.  The  vulgar  opinion  was  that 
this  bird,  if  hung  up,  would  va$y  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  show  from  what 

point  it  blew.  So,  In  Ifarlowe't  yew  of  Malta,  I,  i :  •  But  how  now  stands  the 
wind?  Into  what  comer  peers  my  halcyon's  bill?*  Again,  in  Storcr's  Life  and 
Death  of  Thomas  Wohty^  Cardinal! t  a  poem,  1599:  'Or  as  a  halcyon  with  her 
turning  breast.  Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west.*  Again,  In  n* 
Tenth  Booke  of  Notable  Things,  by  Thomas  I.vip!on,  'A  lytic  byrde  called  the 
Kings  Fysher,  Iwing  hanged  up  in  the  ayre  by  the  neck,  his  nebbe  or  byll  wyll  be 
alwayes  dyrect  or  strayght  against  ye  winde.'  [In  Fiec1c*s  Nrm  Memoirs  of  MUtom, 
1740,  p.  251,  an  extract  Is  given  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  which  the  truth  of  this 
'  conceit '  is  di':provccl  by  '  reason  '  and  '  experience.'  By  reason,  bccau?.e  '  it  scemelh 
very  repugnant  that  a  carcase  or  body  di&animated  should  be  so  affected  with  every 
wind  as  lo  entry  a  coafomuible  respect  and  constant  habitude  thereto^*  By  experience 
because  *  if  a  single  Itings-fisher  be  banged  up  with  untwisted  sDk  in  an  open  loome. 
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With  every  gale  and  vary  of  thdr  mastery 

Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.  7$ 

A  plag^ue  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'Id  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot 


74-  gaUl  g<^"  F,. 

varjf\  varry  Fg.    Ptfriiig  AUen 
conj.  MS. 

75-  77.  XHemng.../ool  f]  TwoBofli* 
the  first  ending  tptl^tiek,  in  Q,. 

75.  Knon>mg\  As  hufwing  Pope  +  i 
Cap.  Stcev.  Ec.  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly.  And 
htotguig  CoU.  iii  (MS).  XkimiHg  ^ 


75  nmi^  M^filr  F^^^  DjMb 

Wh. 

d»gi\  daytt  Q,.  daia 

77.  Smilt yoM\/imfk]fmi^  Smtit* 

you  ar.F.F,- 

78.  •/]  and  Q,. 

79.  tbrwt^lfimdjm^^  irittftm 
Op. 


&  where  the  aire  is  free,  it  ohserres  not  a  constant  respect  nnto  the  mouth  of  the 
wind}  but,  rahottsly  oonvciting,  doth  seldom  breast  it  right.  If  two  be  suspended 
in  the  me  foonc,  tfwf  vill  aek  ngeSaAf  eonfonB  (bdr  lireuti;  Int  oft-dmes 
te^pect  the  opposite  points  of  heaven.']  Dyce  ( Gloss.)  cites  from  Charlotte  Smith's 
Natural  Hist,  of  Birds^  p.  88,  in  proof  that  the  belief  in  a  connection  betweea  the 
Halqron  and  the  vind  itiU  Ungeied  in  the  cottages  of  England  in  1807. 

74.  yvfl  For  inrtaBecs  of  wtrtMrtfei  of  rimOir  fenBation,  tee  Ham,  I,  i,  57,  or 
Abbott,  §  451.  Delius  says,  that  it  is  connected  in  thonght  with  'gale,'  and  is 
equivalent  to  'vaiying  gale;'  wherein  Schmidt  agrees  with  him,  and  notes  that 
«  V117' ai  a  non  in  Slu  fa  fend  only  bent. 

76.  epileptic]  JoHNSoMt  The  frighted  countenance  of  a  man  ready  to  fall  in  a 
fit.  Capeu.  :  This  epithet  is  given  to  *  visage/  as  if  smiles  had  as  much  distorted  it 
as  such  •  fit  would  have  done.  Dycx  (Gloss,) :  The  context  shows  that  it  means 
n  *Tfaaga  distorted  hf  grinning.* 

77.  smile]  The  reading  of  all  the  Qq  and  Ff  (excJept  F^)  is  so  uniform,  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  there  fa  tome  corruption  here,  especially  since,  as 
Wrmbt  sqrs.  *  Sh.  otci  onrfla**  men  Iban  once  tHdi  a  diieet  object,  but  never  in 
tbfa  Nnse.'  If  the  word  here  be  really  '  smOe,'  it  is  difScnIt  to  understand  why  so 
plain  a  word  should  have  been  persistently  misspelled.  It  is  spelled  correctly  in  all 
the  Qq  and  Ff  in  the  last  line  of  this  very  scene.  Coluer's  (MS)  corrects  to 
•mile  «r,' and  KBMRTunr  reads  •sMile  yon  V  Oie  piesent  tost  Im  t1||lit  fa 
comes  under  Abbott's  5  where  instances  are  given  of  the  omission  of  prepo- 
sitions after  some  verbs  which  can  be  r^arded  as  transitive,  as  in  '  Thou  swear'st 
thy  gods,»  I,  i,  163.— Bd^ 

77.  as]  Equivalent  to  «»  ^fS  For  sindlar  instances,  see  ASM«.I,&,ai7;  n,i, 

91;  III,  iv,  135;  IV,  V,  99. 
79.  cackling]  Oswald's  forced  laughter  suggests  to  Kent  the  cackling  of  a 

79.  Camelot]  HanMER:  In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  there  are  many  large 
moors,  upon  which  great  nombeis  of  ^ese-«re  bred,  so  that  many  other  places  in 
England  an  from  tfamoo  nppUedwMiqallb  aadfiea^fen.  WAawrrowt  lUswaa 
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Com.    What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fcUow?  8o 
Clou.    How  fell  you  out?  say  that 
Kent.    No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 
Ccfiu  Why  dost  thou  call  Um  knave?  What  b  lib 
&tilt? 

JBnr/L  His  countenance  likes  me  not  85 

80^  Si.  What^.„joutr\  As  one  line^  84.  Two  linei,  Ff. 

Steer.  Bos.  Km,  Sing.  What  is  his  fautr]  Ff+,  Cqk 

Si.  cuff  :.:v  tkat.1  'tope^  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Ktly,  Cam.  Sdb 

tAat  i  QqFf,  Rowe,  What  'x  Ais  offtnes  Q(l  et  ceL 


Uie  pUc«  wbeie  ibe  nnaacet  sa^  King  Arthur  kept  lilt  eout;  to  tbii  aHudet  t» 

some  proverbial  speech  in  those  romances.  Steevens:  Thus  in  Tm^ov^i  PolyoU 
aoHt  Tkt  Third  SoHg  [p.  253,  cd.  174SJ :  •  Like  Caiadot,  what  place  was  ever  yet 
icnown'd?  Where,  as  at  GaerltoD  <^  he  kept  (he  tsble  round?*   [Betides  these 

two  places  mentioned  in  this  extract  from  Onqrtoa,  Camclot  and  Caerleon,  there  was 
a  third  place,  Winchester,  'where,'  as  Selden  says  in  his  Il.'uslrations  to  Drayton's 
Fourth  Song,  p.  259,  'Arthur's  Uble  is  yet  suppos'd  to  be,  but  that  seems  of  later 
date.*  Ca»u.  apparently  oonfoonded  these  three,  and  Babtaiaed  that  Gnnekt 
VMS  Winchester,  and  thence  he  inferred  that  the  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  a  'Win- 
chester goose,'  a  cant  name  for  a  disgraceful  ailment,  mentioned  in  I  /len.  VI f 
I,  iii,  53  and  7>v.  6*  Cm.  V,  x,  55.  Aceordiqg  to  Selden,  in  another  note  on 
pu  354:  *By  South-cadbury  is  that  Camclot;  a  htU  of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top, 
four  trenches  circlin;^  it,'  &c.  .  .  .  Aniiijue  report  makes  this  one  of  Arthur's 
places  of  bis  Round  Table.'  Staunton  explains  the  confusion  concerning  the 
different  localities  of  Arthur's  Round  Table  bjr  showing  that «  TXe  HiOmy  •fJCing 
Arthur  was  so  long  in  the  completion  that,  while  in  one  chapter  (xxvi)  Camclo:  is 
located  in  the  west  of  England  (So/turjetshirs),  in  another  (xliv)  it  is  sUUcd  that 
**— Camekt  is,  in  English,  Windiester.**  At  a  still  later  period,  when  CixIob 
finished  the  printing  of  the  Afar/  //'Arthur  in  I4S5,  he  says  of  the  hero:  "And 
yet  of  record  remain,  in  witness  of  him  in  Wales,  in  the  town  of  Camclot,  the  great 
■tones,"  '  &c.  Staunton  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  imagine  with  Warbuiton  that  there 
is  any  allosioa  to  a  proverlHal  sayiqg  in  the  M  romances,  but  eondudes  wiA  the 

following  explanation  of  the  present  passage  :  '  In  chapter  xlix  of  Arthur's  History 
the  Quest  of  the  White  Hart  is  undertaken  by  three  knighu,  at  the  wedding-feast  of 
the  king  with  the  princess  Guenever,  which  was  held  at  Cunelot.  TMs  adveatare 
was  encountered  by  Sir  Gawayne,  Sir  Tor,  and  King  Pcllinore,  and,  whenever  thcy 
had  overcome  the  knii^htr,  whom  they  cn;;a;;eil,  tlio  vanfjiiiihe  i  combatants  were  alwnj-s 
sent  "  unto  King  Arthur,  and  yielded  them  unto  his  grace." '  Dyce  {CUss.)  thinks 
that  there  is  here  perhaps  a  dooUe  allusion,  to  the  geese  oT  Someisetshtre,  and  to 

vanquished  kni;;lit=;;  thus  both  Ilanmcr  and  Staunton  are  right.  Halm'.vfix  '^ooi 
not  believe  that  there  is  in  the  text '  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  birds  called  geese» 
excepting  of  course  a  metaphorical  one.*  It  is  doubtfnl  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  location  of  Camelot,  upon  which  St  .untott  and  Others  lay  streu, would  thrqv 
nuch  light  on  this  obscure  passage.— £d.] 
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Com.  No  more  perdmnce  does  mine,  nor  his,  nor  hers.  86 

Ktnt,  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain. 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow,  9^ 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  alTe^t 
A  sauqr  roughness,  and  constrains  tiie  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature;  he  cannot  flatter,  he,— 
An  honest  mind  and  pkun,— he  must  speak  truth  I 
And  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain.  95 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly-ducking  observants 


86.  does']  do's  Ff.   doth  Q, 

nor.. .nor]  cr,..or       J«Q.  Stcev. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Klly. 

89.  TAan]  That  C^^. 
ttands]  stand  Popc  +  ,  Ec. 
tkMilderl  thotMtn  Han*  Ec 

OUB. 

90-99.  7>liV...M(V<'i^.]  Nine  lines, end* 
\aigprai/d...ruffiHts,...naturt,,..plaiHe,.„ 
/»t..Jhicw,.  ..crafi,...duekiHg..  .mee//,Q<{. 

90.  stme]  a  Qq. 

92.  roughntts]  mffines  Qq. 

93.  eannc/]  eau*t  Pope-I'. 


94.  An. ...plain]  he  mujl  he  plaint 
Qq. 

95.  And\  Ff.  Sch.  umd  Qq.  An 
Pope  et  cet. 

take  it,  so]  Rowe.   ^kt  it/0  (I, 
Ff.  toiU/oq^. 

96.  plainness]  plaimufi,  FJF'^F,. 

97.  HMTt  tctrntpier\  far  «tm»pur 
Pope,  Han. 

98.  silly-"]  silky  Warb.  Han.  Jen. 
silly  ducking]  ¥(,  Dyce  li,  Huds. 

J!ffp  dutiing  Qq  et  cet. 


92.  garb]  Johnson  :  Forces  his  oiiliide,  or  his  appearance,  to  something  totally 
different  from  his  natural  disposilion.  Staunton,  by  supposing  that  *  his  n.Hurc'  in 
tbe  next  line  neans  •  in  taastttj  gives  «  diflferent  meaning  to  this  sentence,  n  mean, 
ing  which  the  ClarKES  .ilso  see  in  it,  and  thu?  interpret :  '  Cornwall  implies,  In  wh.it 
he  says  of  Kent,  that  he  distorts  the  style  or  straightrorward  speaking  quite  from  its 
nature,  which  is  sincerity ;  whereas  he  malees  it  a  cloak  for  craft.*  Wright  :  *  Garb  * 
denotes  the  outw.ird  address  and  manner,  especially  of  speech.  Compare  Hen.  V: 
V,  i,  80;  Cor.  IV,  vii,  44  ;  Ham.  II,  ii,  354.  And  Jon<.on,  Evtr^'  Af  m  cut  of  his 
Humour,  IV,  iv:  'And  there,  his  seniors  give  hira  good  slight  looks.  After  their 
garb,  smite,  and  salnte  in  French,'  Are. 

96.  These  kind  of  knaves]  Annorr,  §412  :  The  two  nn-ir.i  together  coniwcled 
by  'of*  seem  regarded  as  a  compound  noun  with  plural  termination, 

97.  more  corrupter]  For  instances  of  d(wM«  comparatives,  see  Ham.  II,  i,  11, 
and  note.  See  also  below,  line  I43;  II*  ili,  7;  II,  iv.  to6;  III,  Ii,  64$  Anorr. 
S  It,  or  Shakespeare  passim. 

98.  siUy>ducldl|g]  Walker  {Crii.  1,  26}  gives  this  as  an  instance  where  a  com 
poond  epithet  has  been  resolved,  bgr  the  oaitfort^  of  cdd.,  into  two  simple  qrftheii. 
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That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.   Sir,  in  good  &ith,  in  sincere  verily;  lOO 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  gjreat  aspefl, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front,— 

Com,  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kmk  To  go  out  of  my  dialedl,  which  you  disconnnend 
so  much.  I  knoiv;  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer;  he  that  beguiled  105 
you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave;  whichi  for  my 
part,  I  will  not  be,  thougb  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to 
entreat  me  to't 


100.  faith,  in\  fooik,  or  in  Qq,  Jen. 
Mai.  Ec  uetkt  im  Steev.'93,  Bos.  CoU. 
WL  Sbt^  8l»  Wh.  Ktly,  Glo.  Wr. 

101.  iW9a/]  frond  Pope-f,  Cap. 
Jen.  Steev.  Ec  V«r.  Coll.  Sta.  graumt 

103.  Oh\  In  Qq.    Or  Rowc,  Pope. 
Jiiekeringl  Pope.  JlitktringQ<\. 

front, — 3  front —  Rowe.  front. 


QqFf. 

103.  by]  thou  by  Qq,  Jen.  MaL  Ec. 

104.  diaU/l']  dialogHtK^ 

105.  kf]  but  he  Han. 

beguUed'\  beguiVd  F  F .  btguild 

107, 108.  tttittnat'^  tJkaitKinatBtiii» 

ham.* 

108.  to' til       Q.^.^.-      ^  Q.>  Cap. 

Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 


98.  observants]  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  34S} :  To  observt  is  used  in  the  strict  sense  of 
akervant  whence  ftomeiMf.  Scmnor  (X«r.)  ^ve^  among  die  neantngt  cf 
•dfcserve,'  to  reverence,  to  show  respect  to,  to  do  homage ;  see  2  //en.  TV:  IV,  5v,  30; 
Tlmen,  IV,  iii,  212.  Wright  :  In  Ham.  Ill,  i,  162,  *  The  observed  of  all  obsenrets ' 
meambetowhoinaUooaitiers  paycowt  Hence  *ol»emuictt' is  oted  for  cerenieiqr, 
ts  in  JMrr.  of  Fen.  II,  ii,  204. 

99.  nicely]  Malone:  With  the  utmost  exactness.  COLERIDGE:  In  thus  placing 
these  profound  truths  in  the  mouths  of  such  men  as  Cornwall,  Edmund,  logo, 
Sh.  St  once  gives  them  nttersnee,  and  yet  shom  hovr  indefinite  their  appUcadon  is. 
HtJDSON:  I  may  r.dd  that  nn  inferior  dramatist,  instead  of  m.iking  his  villains  use 
any  such  vein  of  original  and  profound  remark,  would  probably  fill  their  mouths 
with  something  either  shocking  or  absnrd,  which  is  just  wltst  reel  villains,  if  they 
have  any  wit,  never  do. 

loi.  great]  Knight:  The  change  from  the  Qq  to  the  Ff  was  riot  made  without 
reason.  Although  Kent  meant  to  go  out  of  his  dialect,  the  word  grand  sounded 
faoniesny,  and  was  cslenlsted  to  offend  move  than  wss  needful. 

lot.  aqptct]  Nares  :  Always  accented  on  the  last  syllable  in  Sh.  DSLlint  Hen 
ased  in  a  secondary  astrological  sense,  like  •  influence'  in  the  following  line. 

106.  accent]  Schuidt  :  Not  seldom,  as  here,  equivalent  to  speech,  language. 

107, 108.  Ihoni^ . .  .to*l]  JOMmOHt  Thoi^  I  shoold  irin  yoo,  Aiplcaaed  ss 
yottnow  are,  to  like  me  so  well  as  to  entreat  me  to  be  a  Icnivc.  Delius  su^jgests 
thst  *  win  your  displeasure '  is  Kent's  stilted  phraseology  for '  win  you  in  your  dis» 
picsswe.*  WKlcar comperes  tttette  ■oawrim  similar  phcn> 'so— diwretioii»* 
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Com.    What  was  th'  oflTence  you  gave  him? 

Osw.    I  never  gave  him  any. 
It  pleased  the  king  his  master  very  late 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  compafl,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'il^ 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That'  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued ; 
And  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

KittL  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards 


109.  WhatV}ai\  tVAaf"!  Qq. 

110*  /...a*/]  MvuraM/  Uu.  Steev. 

no-112.  /...mUconslru^ion TwO 
lines,  the  first  ending  mailer,  Qq. 

III.  laU'^  lately  Rowc,  + 

113.  tompa^^  Ff,  Rowc,  Knt,  G0II. 
Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Ktly,  Sch.  «M* 
iMiM?,  Qq  et  cet. 


IIO 


us 


120 

115,  116.  man,  That'''\  Ed.  man, that 
That  Q,,  Thcob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen.  Mai. 
man,  that,  That  Q,.  man,  That  Ff  et  cet. 
mttn  Thatt  Anon.* 

1 18.  fleihment\  fltehuent  Qq. 
i/reaJ]  dead  Ff,  Rowe. 

119.  again\  Om.  Steev.  '93. 

lao^  lai.  /fa$u,./0oi\  Om  lia«»  Q9. 


II,  iv,  145.  Schmidt  considen '  your  displeasure '  as  the  opposite  to  tlie  osuid  stjle 
of  address,  *  your  grace.' 

113.  compact]  Colurr:  Whether  *  compact*  or 'conjimct/ hmems 

with.  •  Schmidt:  Perhaps  the  word  /ar-f,  a  troop,  a  band,  was  not  wilboot  liS  ln« 
flnence  in  the  u«e  of  this  word ;  '  compact '  might  suggest  com  faded. 

114.  down,iMttlted]  For  the  omission  of  the  noon  before  a  participle— £  #.  */ 
being  down/  see  Abbott,  §  378,  and  for  the  omission  of  the  nominative — 1.  e.  He 
insulted,'  see  §400.  [In  this  latter  instance,  we  might  perhnps  explain  the  absence 
of  the  nominatis-e  ht  by  its  absorption  in  the  first  sylla(>le     '  insulted.' — Ed.J 

115.  ti6.  such ...  That]  For  rimllar  Instanees,  see  Abwtt,  S  «79,  or  Mii^, 
IV,  iii,  222. 

Ii6t  That'  worthiedj  This  is  an  instance  of  that  absorption  of  it  in  the  final  / 
of  •That,'  first  pointed  out  by  Allen  in  this  edition  oT  Rtm.  and  Jul,  p.  429,  and 
virtoalfy  suggested  in  this  line  fay  Anon.,  whose  conjecture  is  recorded  in  the  Cam> 
bridge  edition.  To  the  instances  tliore  given,  add:  •  at '  height,'  Ham.  I,  iv,  21; 
•  with '  blood,'  /*,  I,  V,  65 ;  sec  also  '  Prescribe  not '  us,'  Lear,  I,  i,  275.  For  a  long 
list  of  tnuidrive  veffas  fotmed  from  noana  and  adjective^  such  as  •trordited/  see 
AunoTT,  5  290. — Ed. 

117.  him  attempting]  Delius:  That  is,  *  For  attea^ing  bin  who,' &c. 

ti8.  fleshment]  Henley:  A  young  soldier  Is  saM  to  JUik\S»  asrord  the  first 
time  he  draws  blood  with  it.  '  Fleshment,'  therefore*  Is  here  metaphorically  applied 
to  the  first  act  of  service,  which  Kent,  in  his  new  capacity,  had  performed  for  his 
master;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  in  a  sarcastic  sense,  as  though  he  had  esteemed  it  an 
lieralc  asploit  to  trip  a  nan  behind  that  was  actual^  fiiOfaig. 
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But  Ajax  is  their  fooL 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! —  ifl 

You  stubborn,  ancient  knave*  you  reverend  braggart 
We'll  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn ; 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me.  I  serve  the  king. 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you.  125 
Yqu  shall  do  small  respefb,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

^m.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  1  Aslhavelifeandhoooin; 


tSI.  Ajax\  A' lax  Qq.  PSmY^ 

tkeir\  there  F,. 

>W]  foil  VVaib.  Ilan. 

Fetch.,  jtoeks  r\  FtUk,..^k$r 
Ff  {JStoekesT  F,).  Brins...ftoekes  hot 
Qq.  Jen.  Ftt<h..Mocks,  ho  t  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.Sing.Sta.Ktly. 

122.  stubborn,  ancienf\  $tiM«m-MH 
dtnt^  Walker  (Crit.  i,  27). 

mmAk/]  mi/ereant  Qq. 
merend'\  rer/rend  Pope,  rever- 
mt  QJPU  Rowe,  Knt.   vnreturent  Q,, 

123.  jm  3  Hieobb/Mr.  QqFf,DeL 
Sch. 

5&3  On.  <29* 


133-135.  SiTt  /«w»^]  T>*o1iMa» 

the  first  ending  me,  Qq. 

125.  tmpUyment'^  impleyment  F4 
Rowe  -(■,  Jen.  imj^ymtntf 

tnents  Q,. 

126.  shaU'\  should^. 

rtspeets]  VU  "Suamt,  Knit  Scih. 
rt/pect  Qq  et  cel. 

128.  St0{king'\  Stopping  Q<\. 

129,  130.  Fetch  noon.']  As  in  Qq, 

Dyce,  Glo.-f .  Two  lines,  th«  fint  COd* 
ing  Jloeks  ;  in  Ff  et  cet. 

129.  stoehs!]  Jlocknf  <^  JhAtli 
QJFg.   Stocks;  F.FjF^. 

As  I  kave\  As  Pvt  Sing. 
mtdkmuurl  Qm.  Han. 


121.  AJftx]  Heath  :  Such  a  plain,  blunt,  brave  fellow  as  Ajax  was,  is  the  pCN 
son  these  rascals  always  choose  to  make  their  butt,  and  put  their  tricks  upon.  CAc 
fUXl  Ajax  li  •  fbol  to  (ban,  viddicei  in  bragging.  [I  much  prefer  Capell's  tnter* 
pvetatioa,  aldMMig^  Schmidt  queries  if  Heath  be  not  right.  The  a  in  <  Ajax/  was 
pronounced  long,  Sir  John  Harington  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Metamorphais  of 
Ajajc  says,  that '  it  agrees  fully  in  pronunciation '  with  '  age  akes ' — u  e.  aches,  and 
Ben  JanMm  (vol.  vUi,  p.  S48,  ed.  Giflbid)  makes  b  tbjrme  with  •aakes.*— Ed»] 

123.  Sir]  For  instances  of  what  ABBOTT  calls  '  a  kind  of  "  burr,**  wUcih  piodneed 
the  ^ect  of  an  additional  syllable,'  see  $478,  and  also  II,  i,  92. 

196.  tltall]  For  instancea  of  •shall*  for  n^,  see  ilBBorr,  §  315,  Mui,  m.  It, 
57;  Ham.  I,  ii,  120;  I,  iv,  3$.   Also  Lear  I,  i,  34. 

126.  respects]  If  the  text  of  the  Qq  was  written  down  during  a  stape  perform- 
ance, the  ear  probably  confounded  the  Unal  s  in  '  respects,'  with  the  following  s  in 
<dMw,*daMi^h*dS»  nsj^faqnito  as  ShaikMpearianaaibdbn^^  He  heal 
reason  for  adopting  the  Qq  tot  hci^  wonjd  be  ttie  omiariao  cf  aa  « in  •  One  wUdi 
is  quite  full  of  then.— Ed. 

U8.  Stocking]  Compars  •«oidde4i'  Km  ItL 
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There  shall  he  sit  till  noon.  I30 
Bfg»  'Tainoonl'  tiUnight,my  lord,  and  aU  night  tool 
Ktni,  IVliy,  madam,  if  I  were  vour  fiitlier's  dog 

Yon  should  not  use  me  sa 
Reg.  Sir,  being  his  kifave^  I  viU. 

Com,   This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 

Onr  sister  speaks  o£— Cdme^  bring  away  the  stocks !  135 

{Stocks  brought  ouL 
Glou.    Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so ; 

*  His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
*WiU  check  him  for't  Your  purposed  low  correfiidn 
*Is  such  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wielches 

*  For  piUerings  and  most  common  trespasses  140 

*  Are  punishM  with ;  *  the  king  must  take  it  VHU 
That  be.  so  slightly  valued  in  bis  messenger. 


13X.  Hom  f]  name  ?  Tf.  noam,  Qq« 
»3»t  133.  l*^Jf,..S0.]  Prose,  Qq. 

133.  sMoukr\  could  Qq,  Pbpe  +,  Jen. 

134.  ul/same  eo/tmr]  fame  naturt 
felft /am*  naturt  Q,,  Pope  + ,  Jen. 

135.  iptaktcfl  Jj^ttMt  Jj^ititt 

Cme]  Om.  Pope,  Han. 

[Stocks  brought  oat.]  As  in 
Dyee^  Wh.  Glo.  -f .  After  line  133  ia 
frcteet  On.Qi. 
S37-141,  Xt^wiAg\Qm»tU^tam%, 


138.  purpoitd^  purpojl  Q,. 

139.  canUmntd' sf\  Cap,  temnejl  Qq, 
jarwwwwf  Pope+. 

139-141.  Is...wiik\  Two  lino,  iht 
first  ending  pilfrings.  Qq. 

141.  tkt  kin^  must']  Tht  Xblg  kU 
Ma^er,  needs  mujl  Ff,  Rowe. 

142,  143.  he,  to....Shimtd'\  k»  fo.,^ 
Should  F,F,.  he^i  fo...JhouU  Qq.  hf$ 
/9^Sk»mld  F,F^  Cap.  Steev.  Vir.  SM. 
do.  4/*M».7]>  Rowe,  Pope,  Haa. 


131.  COWDBN  Clakkb:  Very  artfully  is  this  speech  thrown  in.  Not  only  docs 
it  serve  lo  paint  the  vindictive  disposition  of  Regan,  it  also  serves  to  regulate  dra* 
Mlietbwlif  Baking  the  snbaeqaent  teene  iriMM  Lear  Mtrives  before  GIoMolflt'la 
castle  and  finds  his  faithful  messenger  in  the  stocks,  appcv  saffidently  advanced  in 
the  morning  to  allow  of  that  same  scene  closing  with  the  actual  approach  of '  itight,* 
widioat  ditfnrbing  the  scnae  of  probabili^.  Sh.  makes  a  whole  daj  pan  before  ov 
qrc*  during  a  single  accM  «Dd  dUlogae^  yet  all  innini  coMirtent  tad  aatewHn 
course  of  progression. 

135.  bring  away]  Schmidt:  Sb.  frequently  uses  'bring  am^*  aad  'ceoM 
MNf 'as  cqaivalBBt  to*  bring  here 'and*  caaiBbMei.'  As  ia  (b«  wdllnown  aoog^ 
away,  come  away,  doath.' 

135.  Stocks  brought  out]  Dvcxi  In  the  Folio  this  stage-direction  is  placed 
two  lines  eerOer,  and  it  no  doubt  stood  to  in  the  prompter^  book,  that  the  iin&t 
ought  be  in  readiness.  Fasjuer  :  Formerly  in  great  houses,  as  StOl  la  flOSM  COft* 
l^es,  there  were  moveable  stocks  for  the  correction  of  servants. 

137.  much]  For  iastaaoea  of  this  as  aa  adjective,  see  ScamoT  (Z«r.  1.) 
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[ACT  n»  SC.  a. 


Shoiild  have  hiiB  tiliis  restntnU 
Com.  rU  answer  diat  143 

Rf^,   My  dster       receive  it  much  more  woiee^ 

To  have  her  gentleman  abused,  assaulted,  145 

•  For  following  her  afl&irs. — Put  in  his  legs.* 
Com,  Come,  my  lord,  away.    [ExeutU  ail  but  Gloucester 

and  Kent, 

Glou.   I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  nibb'd  nor  stoppU  111  entreat  ibr  fhe&  i$o 

KnO,  Vray,  do  nol^  sir.   I  have  watch'd  and  tnwdl'd 
-Tafd; 

ScNue  time  I  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels ; 
Give  you  good  morrow  1 


144.  much  more']  ytt  much  Han. 

145.  gentleman]  Gentlemen 

146.  For.. .legs]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 
Put  in  hii  Ugs.1  A  slagc-direc* 

don.  Seymour. 

[Kent  is  pat  in  the  Stocks.  Fopo. 
After  line  142,  Rowe. 

147.  Com.  Come]  F{,  Rowe,  Scfc. 
Continued  to  Reg.  Qq  et  cet. 

JorJ]  good  lord  Q,,  Jen.  Steer. 
Ec.Var.Su.  Glo.-|>,D|eeiL  M,iSrfV 
Cap.  conj.  MS.* 

[Exeunt..;]  Dyce.  Exit.Q,Ff. 


148.  ScENK  VI.  Pope,  Han.  Scene 
VII.  Wnrb.  Johns.  Jen. 

/        Vm  Fopei',  Syce 

Rods. 

dHkes\  Duke  F,. 

150.  rubb'd\  mbd  Q<).  tmlfd  Pg* 
ntUd  Anon.* 

151.  Pray\  Pray  you  Qq. 

Ikav€\  Pvt  Ptipe+,  Jen.  Dye* 
ii,  Huds. 

travelled]  travtl'd  P^F^  tra> 
uaild  Qq.  trauaWdY^^. 

153.  Somu  timt]  Sometimu  Q^  Jen. 


I4J.  Should]  Abbott,  §  399,  following  the  text  of  F^F^  in  the  preceding  lin^ 
•opposes  dwt  tbere  b  here  an  ellipsis  of  tbenoudnative:  *  (  TTktd  kt  or  you)  shoaULf 

144.  more  worse]  See  line  97. 

150.  rubb'd]  Wauurtoh  :  A  metaphor  from  bowling.  [See  Muk,  III,  i,  133, 
and  note.] 

153.  aklwelt]  Eocust  Perhaps  be  intenAtosaytlut  toftgoodaanmay uise 

prosperity  and  advantage  from  circumstances  seemingly  ignominious ;  or  'at  heels* 
may  relate  to  the  disgraceful  punishment  which  he  is  undergoing.  Hudson  :  I  am 
aot  ceitain  as  to  the  meaidnK  of  this.  A  man  set  in  die  stocks  vat  said  to  be' p«n> 
iihed  by  the  heels;'  and  Kent  probably  alludes  to  this.  But  what  I  am  in  doubt 
•bout  is,  whether  he  means  that  a  good  man  may  build  bis  fortune  on  such  an  event, 
or  that  the  fortune  even  of  a  good  man  may  have  holes  in  the  heel  of  its  shoes;  as 
«esqr* oat  at  die  toes/ or 'out  at  the  elbows.*  [Is  it  not  Ukdy  that  Kent  joeosd^ 
means  that  what  is  usually  but  a  metaphor  is  with  him  a  reality  ? — Ed.] 

154.  Give  you]  Schmidt:  A  greeting  used  only  by  common  people. 
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Clou,  {AsUe^  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this ;  'twill  be  ill 


JCenL  Good  king,  that  mnst  approve  the  oommon  saw. 
Thou  out  of  lieaven's  beiiedi6Uon  comest 
To  the  warm  sun  I 

155.  [Aside.]  Su.  Om.  QqF4  ct         *//  laAm.  Cap,  coy.  M SL  (with- 


*AriELJbiMi.]  [toEdm.]  157.  Tlmr]  TXa^John. 


156.  common  saw,  &c.]  HanmeR:  An  old  proverbial  saying  applied  to  those 
who  arc  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  life  excepting 
the  common  benefits  of  the  air  and  ran.  JomrsoN:  It  wa»  perhapa  med  of  men 
d;?mis'>cd  from  an  hospital,  or  house  of  chnrity,  such  as  was  erected  formcrlyfa  many 
places  for  travellers.  Those  houses  had  names  properly  enough  alluded  to  bf  Ammm'i 
Se$udietim,  Capcll  t  This  saw  occatt  in  <me  capital  passage  of  Holinshedt  and  is 
there  applied  to  such  persons  as,  going  about  to  make  matters  better,  make  then  woise* 
and  that  is  Kent's  application  of  it: — Lear,  says  that  speaker,  who  thinks  to  mend 
his  condition  by  leaving  his  eldest  danghter  and  coming  to  Regan,  will  find  himself 
in  fhal  penon^  enor  wlio  finegoes  the  benediction  of  twaven  for  the  common  and 
weak  blessing  of  the  warm  sun ;  such  opinion  had  he  now  entertained  of  Regan's 
saperiority  in  badness.  £This  <  capital  passage '  from  Holinshed  Capell  gives  in  bis 
AQMv,  vol.  {{{,  pb  40:  'This  Aagostine  after  his  arrivall  coaveited  die  Sazoos  indeede 
from  Paganisme,  but  as  the  Proverb  sayth,  bringing  them  out  of  Goddes  blessing  into 
the  warme  sunne,  be  also  imbued  them  wyth  no  lesse  huitfoll  snpersticion  then  they 
did  knowe  before.']  TYXWHITT  :  This '  saw '  is  in  Heywood's  Diahguts  on  Prov- 
erbs, Book  ii,  chap.Ti  *In  your  rcnnying  from  hym  to  me,  ye  runne  Out  of  gods 
blessing  into  the  warme  sunne.'  [This  quotation  from  Heywood  is  given  by  CapcU 
»ho  {Notes,  vol.  iii,  p.  493),  whose  text  I  have  followed. — £0.]  Malons:  See 
also  HowdPs  C^ttHom  ofBng^  Pinmrh^  in  Ms  Dictionafy,  i66ot « He  goes  out 
of  God's  blessing  to  the  warm  sun,  viz.  from  good  to  worse.*  WRicitT:  Compare 
also  Lyly's  Etipkius  and  his  England  (ed.  Arber,  p.  320) :  *  Thou  forsakest  Gods 
blessing  to  sit  in  a  warn  Samie.'  The  proreib  is  reveised  in  the  Letters  of  Enpknes 
(ibid.  p.  196}:  '  Therefore  if  tlwa  wilt  follow  my  aduice,  arid  prosecute  thine  owne 
determination,  thou  shalt  come  out  of  a  warme  Sunne  into  Gods  blessing.'  Both 
Walker  {Crit.  iii,  277)  and  DyC£  {Gloss.)  note  the  use  of  the  proverb  as  late  as 
Swift.  [See  Hem.  I,  ii,  6ff,  where  some  notes  In  reference  to  Ibis  *saw'  will  lie 
found.  I  think  HUKTER's  zeal  canies  Um  too  far  when  he  proposes  the  same 
origin  to  this  proverb  and  to  Beatrice's  *snnlNimt*  in  Much  Ado,  II,  i,  331.  His 
Iheoiy  is  that  ■the  6ist  and  origittal  ase  of  this  phrtfe  f*  snnbnmt*]  denoted  die  stale 
of  being  unmarried;  thvs  Beatrice  uses  it.  It  then  expanded  so  as  to  include  the 
state  of  those  who  were  witho-jt  family  connections  of  nny  kind;  thus  H.imlct  uses 
it.  It  expanded  still  wider  and  included  the  state  of  those  who  have  no  home,  and 
tbos  it  is  used  in  Ltar?  But  this  is  mere  tlieoiy,  ingenious,  but  onsapported  by 

proof;  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain,  by  examples,  the  chan^^e  of  spj  lication  from 
unchurched  women  to  homeless  men.   Moreover,  Lear  is  not  yet  homeless. — £0.] 


taken. 


[Exit,  15s 


ceL 


Tke.,Jaien.'\  Two  lines,  Ff, 
i9  Uamt\  too  Uanu  QJP,F^ 


drawn).* 
155.  taiertl  tooke  Qq. 
££xit.]  Om.  Q,. 
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Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe. 

That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may  l6o 

Penise  this  letter  I   Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 

But  misery.  I  know  tis  finom  Cordelia, 


159-166.  Apj'roadk.wJtmkSlt.y   In  162.  mistry.    I  kn<m\  miferte.  I 

tbe  margin,  Han.  k$Mm  Ff,  Rowe-t-,  IC1I7,  Sch.  miurit. 


IS9»  mmd&  ghtel  vmdtr  gMhe  /  hum  Qq.  wduryt  I  kmm*  '  Jci. 

^Q,,  Thcob.  Warb.  Johns.  wi  rrj  :~I  ktum  or  wdttryi—I  hum 


[Looking   up  to  tbe  moon.      Cap.  et  cet. 
Fope+ijea.  [Rea^Bag  fhe  len«r.  Joins. 

l6t.  MrfrtMEiy]     tprmlr  Qf.  Opening  the  letter.  Jra. 

161, 162.  Nothing . . .  misery]  Capell:  Kent  breaks  oat  into  a  reflection, 
iWng  from  his  eonditioB«— (hat  poopla  bora  to  {U-lbrtaiie,  like  hfa»Miir,  tad  liviog 

under  her  frown,  are  the  only  persons  almost  who  can  be  said  to  let  miracttt^ff^ 
wonderful  are  the  situations,  sometimes,  which  she  is  pleased  to  reduce  them  tow 
Himoiii  I  am  vecy  nodi  in  the  dsilc  as  to  what  die  tett  neaaa.  Of  eontae  the 
literal  sense  is, '  hardly  anything  but  misery  sees  miracles ;  *  but  the  question  is,  what 
are  the  particulars  referred  to,  or  what  are  the  miraculous  things  to  be  seen  in  this 
caie?  and  b  miserf  said  to  see  them?  I  suspect  that  *  see*  is  osed  in  tbe  sense 
of  txferiimtf  %  aeote  it  often  bears.  In  that  case  the  meaning  may  be, '  miracles 
are  hardly  ever  wrought  but  in  behalf  of  the  wretched.'  And  upon  this  thou^jht 
Kent  seems  to  be  building  a  hope  of  ttetter  times,  both  for  himself  and  the  old  king; 
whiles  on  the  ether  hand,  mithlBg  short  of  a  adracoloas  pravldeBce  seeoM  able  to 

turn  their  course  of  misfortune.  DF.t.lL'5  :  Th  it  Cordelia  should  h.ivc  thought  of 
him,  or  that  her  letter  should  have  reached  him,  seems  to  him  such  a  miracle  as  only 
dwae  la  odiery  experieaee. 

i6a-i66.  Cordelia  . . .  remedies]  JORMloNi  ThepaHageisvefy  dbKOic^lf  aot 
COnvpt.  Perhaps  it  may  be  read  thus: 

*  — •  Cordelia  has  b«ea  lofonned 

Of  mjr  otwcured  course,  mad  ihall  find  tfnwii 
FfOfli  lUs  fnoftnoui  irtiii  wuMtn,  Isflvs 


G>rdelia  is  informed  of  our  affairs,  and  when  the  enormmt  care  of  seekit^  Atr  f»r» 
tunt  will  allow  her  time,  she  will  employ  it  in  remedying  losses.  Jennens  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Kent  reads  fragments  of  Cordelia's  letter.   His  text  reads  thus  • 

'  Tti  from  Cetdt^  [OfnOtgOuUntr. 

Who  hM  most  foTtuMtdy  b<ea  infbrm'd 

Of  ny  obMttrc  ooane  — >  amd  ikmtt  find  tim§  \Rtading  /arte  ^  UtUr, 

From  M$  tmtrtmtn*  ttaf*  —  tttking  to  s^vr 

Latttt  thtir  rtmttlut.—  K)X  weary  »nd  o'er-witchcd,'  &c. 

CaP£LL:  Kent  expatiates  upon  his  letter;  tells  you  At  i/iows  it  is  from  Cordelia  by 
iOBie  drevautaaoes  of     deliveiy ;  and  it's  eoming  fram  her  is  to  him  a  plain  proof 

that  she  has  (as  he  words  it)  tren  fi<rtitr,r.tth-  informed  of  his  obscured  course  :  And 
here  a  shorter  pause  follows;  and  after  it,  a  sentence  not  perfected,  of  which  *  who' 
Is  the  iiibitaative,  and  U  raise  us  (viz.  the  king  and  himself)  words  trantiag  to 
W»  eoBtpktion :  words  that  may  be  collected,  and  put  in  after  '  lime,'  thoai^  draped 
by  one  hi  aiarch  of  coaciscncM»  tad  boiy'd  la  mminatiag.  Stbevems  thus  adapl» 
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Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course  i  and  shall  find  time 


163 


164.  tourse ;  and"]  eoune.  And  Ff, 
Wb.  Scb.  tour/tt  and  Q<),  Johns.  Jen. 

1 64- 1 66.  and... Hme From. . .stale, seek' 
iHg...jremedie$.^  0*1^^  {rfmedies,  Qq), 
Johns.  Cap.  Glo.-|-,  Dyce  ii,  Mob.  /... 
tiifu  For. ...State,  and  utk....rtmtdUs. 
Rowe.  I..Jimt  From..MaUf  and  seek.,, 
rtmtditt,  Fope,  Theob.  Wafb.  amd.., 
Hme  Fr«m..Mate — uekmg...remtdiet.—' 
J«n.  (in  italics  with  the  stage-direction 
[Reading  parts  of  the  letter).  Sieev.  '78, 
*S5  (but  witboat  the  aUce<4irccUon), 
'White  (subs,  bat  with  qtiotadon-mulcs 


instead  of  italics).  Huds.  (subs,  follow- 
ing Wh.).  amd..\Jimt  Frcm...Mate, — 
uM^^jnrntHa  :  Mai.  Steev.  '93,  Be 
Bos.  Knf,  Coll.  Del.  Dyce  i  {remedies. 
Coll.  remedies —  Del.  Dyce  i).  and... 
time  From...Maie, — seeking, — ....remf 
dies.  Sing,  and  she'll  find  tinse  From... 
slate-seeking,.. ..remedies.  Sta.  and.... 
lime, — From..Matt, — uekittg...rtmtdies. 
Ktiy.  AHd..Jimu—From,.M«tt—M€k- 
ing..,rttiuditi——.  Sch. 

164, 165.  «i«ir.«./>»M]  tkftt,*.^ 

Danid* 


and  amplifies  Jenncni's  suggestion  (without,  however,  any  acltnowledgemcnt  of  in- 
debtedneu) :  1  confess  I  do  not  understand  this  passage,  unless  it  may  be  consid- 
end  as  divided  pun  of  Corddia'ii  kUcr*  which  b«  fa  icadiiif  tohhrnelf  hfoooii* 
light:  it  certainly  conveys  the  sense  of  what  she  would  have  said.  In  rciding  a 
kMcr,  it  is  natural  enough  to  dwell  on  those  circtunstances  in  it  that  promise  the 
diaagf  in  oar  albin  wbidi  we  moat  wish  fer;  and  Kent,  having  read  Cordelin*a 
aasttfnnoes  that  she  will  find  a  time  to  free  the  injured  from  th*  enonnous  misrule  of 
Reg.in,  is  willing  to  go  to  sleep  with  that  pleasing  reflection  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Malonb  does  not  think  that  any  part  of  Cordelia's 
letter  is,  or  can  he,  read  hf  Kent.  « He  widiei,*aollaloneoontiiinei,«  for  the  rising 
of  the  sun  that  he  may  read  it.'  I  suspect  that  two  half  lines  have  been  lost  between 
the  words  'state'  and  'seeking.'  This  'enormotis  state'  means,  I  think,  the  confu- 
sion sohsisting  In  the  stale  in  conseqnenee  of  die  discord  which  liad  arisen  between 
the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  Cornwall ;  of  which  Kent  hopes  Cordelia  will  avail  her* 
self.  Mason  thus  paraphrases  it:  'I  know  that  the  letter  is  from  Cordelia,  (who 
hath  been  informed  of  my  obscured  couiw,)  and  shall  gain  time,  hf  this  strange 
disguise  and  situation,  which  I  shall  emplojr  in  seeking  to  remedy  ourpresent  losses.* 
TiECK  (vol.  ix,  p.  366)  thinks  that  the  poet  wishes  here  only  to  call  Cordelia  to 
mind,  and  give  us  a  bint  that  wholly  new  events  are  about  to  happen.  When 
Kent  says  only  ndseiy  sea  miracles,  he  means  that  he,  disguised  as  n  eonuBon  nmn, 
has  already  witnessed  the  wickednc«  of  Concril,  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  king, 
he  himself,  a  nobleman,  has  been  stocked  like  a  low,  common  rogue,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  fer  him  to  eschange  letters  with  Cordelia.  At  the  word  *  remedies,*  sleep 
overpowers  him,  and  the  sentence  is  not  completed.  Collier  :  We  are  to  recollect 
that  Kent,  having  a  letter  from  Cordelia  in  his  hand,  is  endeavoring  to  make  out  its 
contents  by  the  imperfect  light;  he  is  unable  to  see  distinctly,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  ohscurily  of  the  passage.  He  can  only  make  out  aome  words,  and  those 

not  decisively,  but  sufificiently  to  enable  the  audieiice  to  judge  of  the  genera!  tenor 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  read.  Sincer  says  that  Kel>t  finds  he  cannot  follow  his  train 
of  thought  for  weariness,  and  so  breaks  off  and  settles  himself  to  sleep.  Wmiiji 
follows  Jcnnens  in  thinking  that  Kent  here  drowsily  reads  disjointed  fragments  of 
Cordelia's  letter.  While  also  follows  the  Ff  infuttiqf  npeiiod  after  coniae^  line  164. 
ta 
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[act  ll,K.iL 


From  this  enormous  state,  seeking  to  give  165 
Losses  their  remedies.    All  weary  and  o'er>watch'd. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  snule  once  more;  tarn  fhy  wheel  \ 

16$.  eMfimuusI  en«rmious  Qq.  Ff,  Rowe,  CoU.  I,  Wh. 

166.  ffVr-ttnaftAV}  e're-u/atch'd  Ff.  tmiie...him']  Johns.    Smu'f  once 


owe  +  .  Cap.  SmUf, 

waffA'tt/ yttXIut.  MoraMfv/lwm/ Qq.   Smilt ;  once  mere 

168.  TJUr^JiN^jv]  Scpante  Hoc,     tmm  Coll.  ii. 

Pope.  [Sleep!.]  lleepet.Q^  Hcflecpw. 

168, 169.  Tkis...nigkt'\  One  line,  Qq  Om.  Ff. 

Delius  suggests  that  Mo  deliver  us/  or  some  similar  phrase,  is  to  be  supplied  after 
*SUte.'  Staunton  thinks  chat  no  part  of  the  letter  is  read,  but  amends  the  text  thus: 

'  Of  my  obicured  couxtc,  and  she'U  fiad  time 
Vnm  thh  namam  iriii  ittliim, »  fjw,*  ftc 

'The  d^bt  dunge  of  sk^tt  for  **sluU"  appetn  to  remove  much  of  tke  ^BSealtjrs 
tliat  occasioned  by  the  corrupt  words  "  enormous  state-seeking  "  will  some  day  prob- 
ably find  an  equally  facile  remedy.'  COWDEN  Clakke  thinks  that  the  speech  is 
made  purposely  codvsed  to  Indicate  the  situation  of  Kent,  that '  who,'  having  been 

once  expressed  before  'hath,*  U  understood  before  'shall,'  and  that  this  portion  of 

the  sfxrcch  is  a  series  of  disjointed  sentences  imperfectly  uttereil  by  the  ?pe.il«-r,  the 
breaks  in  them  indicating  that  he  is  dropping  off  to  sleep.  Dyck  :  Oi  thi^  oL)i>cure 
and*  it  may  be,  corrapted  passage,  no  satisfactoiy  explanation  or  emendation  has  yet 

been  given. 

164.  tiniej  Bailey  (ii,  90)  proposes  to  read  '  shall  find  ialm  For  this  enormous 
state,*  and  offers  instances  to  show  •  Shakespeare's  familiarity'  with  the  word  Mm 

at  the  time  he  was  writing  this  tragedy.   It  b  but  |ust  to  add,  that  Bsiley  does  not 

consider  this  emendation  as  *  more  than  fairly  proLable.' 

165.  enormous]  Johnso.n  :  Unwonted,  out  uf  rule,  out  of  the  ordinary  coutsft 
of  things.   Btn.U>CH  (p.  342)  saggesu  tmJermmuei, 

169.  smile]  CoLLtF.R  (ed.  ::} :  Kent  docs  nut  mean  to  ask  Fortme tO  smile  OOCe 
more;  but  to  smile,  and  when  smiling,  to  turn  her  wheel  once  more. 

169.  DOWDEN  (p.  271) :  Kent  possesses  no  vision,  like  that  which  gladdens  Ed* 
gar,  of  a  divine  providence.  His  loytiliy  to  right  has  something  in  it  of  a  desperate 
in-.tinct,  which  persists  in  ••pitc  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  world.  Sh 
would  have  us  know  that  there  is  not  any  devotion  to  truth,  to  justice,  to  charity 
more  intense  and  real  than  that  of  the  man  who  is  faithrul  to  them,  out  of  (be  sheer 
spirit  of  loyalty,  unstimulated  and  unsupported  by  any  faith  which  can  be  called 
theological.  Kent,  who  has  seen  the  vicissitude  of  things,  knows  of  no  hij^hcr 
power  presiding  over  the  cvenu  of  the  world  than  fortune.  Therefore,  all  the 
more,  Kent  dm^  to  the  passionate  instinct  of  right-doing,  and  to  the  hardy  temper, 
the  fohitude  which  makes  evil,  when  it  happens  to  conic,  endurable.  Tlje  'mira- 
cle '  that  Kent  sees  in  bis  distress  is  the  approaching  succour  from  France,  and  the 
loyalty  Qf  Cordelia's  spriL ...  It  is  Kent  who,  chRiacteristicBUy  making  the  bett  of  an 
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Scene  III.    The  samt. 

Enter  EoCAR. 

Edg.    I  heard  myself  proclaiiii'd;  1 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 

Escaped  the  hunt.    No  port  is  free;  no  plac^ 

That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 

Does  not  attend  my  taking.   Whiles  I  may  'scape  5 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 


Scene  tii.]  Steev.  Scene  vit.  Pope, 
H»i.  Scene  viu.  Johns.  Scene  iv. 
Ec  The96emeontin«ed,QqFr,Rowe, 
Vrarl».Ck|i. 

The  Mme.]  Sch.  A  patft  of  • 
Heath.  Theob.  A  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Ec  The  open  coootiy. 
Dyce.  A  wood.  Sta. 

Enter  Edgar.]  Enter  Edgar,  at  a  Dia* 


tance.  Cap. 

I.  /  &tani'\  I  heart  Qq.     /  Aaoi 

4.  UHtmiaf\  tmu/all  Q,F,F,. 

5.  Dees]  Do*s  Ff.   Do^  Qq. 
takiiig.'\  laiing  Qq. 

milts}  mUe  Qq,  Cap.  Steer.  Ec 
Var.  Cdl.  Dd.  Sing.  Dyce,  Wb.  Ktly. 
7.  Mwif]  tiU  Fiope+. 


unlucky  chance,  exclaims,  as  he  settles  himself  to  sleep  in  the  stocks :  '  Fortune^ 
good-night ;  mile  once  more,  tarn  tliy  wheel.* 

156-169.  Of  this  soliloqu}'  BiRCH  (p.  414)  whose  volume,  written  to  prove  that 
Sb.  was  an  atheist,  is  a  rare  tissue  of  perverted  ingenuity,  says  that,  though  it  is 
rather  unintelligible  when  taken  in  an  ordinary  sense,  it  is  comprehensible  enough 
taken  as  a  medium  for  Sh.  to  express  his  impiety.  Instead  of  those  religious  senti- 
ments so  commonly  recurred  to,  at  the  coming  of  night,  nnd  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortune, Kent  shows  a  negiect  of  Providence.  £Birch  forgets  that  Kent  couldn^t. 
aay,  *  Now  I  lay  me*  when  he  was  in  the  stocks.  See  Awv.  xxvi,  5^— Bo.] 

Scene  III.]  Schmidt  follows  this  division  of  scenes,'' which  dates  merely  from 
Pope,  under  protest;  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  would  ensue  ia 
references  to  scenes  and  lines  were  his  edition  dMerent  firon  an  other  Biodem  edi* 
tions.  In  the  Ff.  Scenes  ii,  iii,  and  iv  of  this  act  form  but  one  :  Scene  ii;  and  this 
indicates  the  ancient  usage.  Only  with  the  departure  of  all  the  characters  did  tha 
scenes  change.  Therefore,  continues  Schmidt,  since  Kent  remains  asleep  on  the 
atage,  the  monologue  which  now  follows  was  preceded  merely  Iqr  *  Enter  Ed^r/ 

an;l  there  cin  be  no  doubt  that  E'1,'^:^r,  contcmpl.iting  flij:ht,  rnlcrctl  in  the  twilight 
on  the  same  scene  where  Kent  was  lying  in  the  stocks — namely,  before  Gloucester^ 
castle. 

4.  That]  Wright;  Loosely  used  for « \Vhere,'  the  preposition  *  in '  being  omitted 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Compare  i  Ihn.  V/ :  III,  ii,  25 :  'No  way  to  that,  for 
weakness,  which  she  enter'd ' ;  that  is,  by  which  she  entered.  Schmidt  says  that  it 
Hands  for  ha  tAmf,  or  simply  tut. 

6.  am  bethought]  Schmidt:  Only  here,  ia  Sh. ;  elsewhere,  taM Mkot^kk 

7.  most  poorest]  See  II,  ii,  97. 
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[act  n,  sain 


Tliat  ever  pcnuiy  in  coiitenq;it  of  ouui 

Brought  near  to  beast;  my  fiice  111  grime  whib  filtfa. 

Blanket  my  loin^  elf  all  my  batr  m  knots,  lo 

And  with  presented  nakedness  out-&ce 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 


8.  evfrl  every  Rowe,  Han.  Bos. 
la       il/4       tl/e  QqF^  ptU  7^^ 
kair]  Mrt  Qq.  kmm 

m]  with  Qqi  Cap. 


ptrueiaSMu\  perftcutioH  Qq. 

13.  /rwMdbi/]  Johm.  /rgCUbtf  QqFC 


8.  in  contempt]  MoBERLY:  '  Wishing  to  degiade  A  oum.'  So  Milton's  *ia^Hte 
of  sorrow '  means  '  in  order  to  spite  sorrow.' 

la  elf]  Matted  or  United  hair  wm  wppcwd  to  be  the  voik  of  lUries  la  Ae 
alghL   See  Rom.  &*  Jul.  I,  iv,  90. 

14,  Bodlam  bcgganj  Many  passages  from  old  authors  are  cited  by  modern 
C^Bton  to  tbow  vrhat  Aete  *  Bedlam  beggars '  were,  and  many  more  might  be  cited ; 
and  yet,  artcr  all,  none  of  them  contain  so  good  a  description  of  Bedlamites  as 
that  given  in  these  few  lines  of  Edgar's  speech.  That '  poor  Tom '  was  their  uni- 
versal name  is  shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Awdeley's  Frattmiiye  of  Vata- 
tomia,  156s:  *Att  Abiaham  maa b  lie tbat walkeUi  baie  armed, and  barelegged, 
and  fayneth  hym  selfc  mad,  and  caryeth  a  packe  of  wool,  or  a  stycke  with  bnkcn 
on  it,  or  such  lyke  toy,  and  nametb  bimselfe  poore  Tom.' — ed.  Early  Eng.  Text 
Soc  p.  3.  The  great  anfhority  in  Mfnd  to  * Vagabones*  is  Harmaa^'CSnceaf  ar 
Warening^  for  Commtn  Cvrsetoni  ed.  U,  also  reprinted  by  die  &  E«  Teat  SoC 
Dekkcr  in  his  Bclman  of  Lon</oH  *  cnnvcyed'  largely  from  Harman;  one  passage, 
cited  by  Si  ££V£NS,  so  strongly  corroborates,  Shakespeare's  description  that  it  may 
perbapa  be  wofdi  thewbile  toieprlnt  it  here  (three  editfoos  of  tliiSiBfAvM  appeared 
in  1608,  the  year  in  which  Zearvras  first  printed):  '  Of  all  the  mad  rascalls  (that 
are  of  this  wing)  the  Abraham-nun  is  the  most  phanta&lick:  The  fellow  (quoth  the 
old  Lady  of  Ae  Ldce  vnto  me)  that  sat  balfe  aaked  (at  table  to-day)  fron  the 
girdle  vpward,  is  the  best  Abraham-man  that  cner  came  to  my  house,  the  notahlot 
villaine:  he  swcares  he  hath  bin  in  BcJbm,  and  will  tAlkc  frantickly  of  purpose: 
you  see  pinnes  stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  native  flesh,  especially  in  his  aimcs, 
which  peioe  bee  gladly  pets  bfanieire  to  (bedng  indeede  no  taaae&t  at  all,  bis  dtia 
is  cither  so  dead  with  some  fowlc  disease,  or  so  hardned  with  weather)  onely  to 
make  you  beleeue  be  is  out  of  his  wits:  he  calls  himselfe  by  the  name  of  Poore 
Tntf  and  comming  neere  any  body,  cryes  out,  Poore  Tom  it «  €otd.  Of  these  Abnc 
ham-men  some  be  exeeeding  mcry,  and  doe  nothing  but  sing  songs,  fashioned  out 
of  their  ownc  brriines;  some  will  dance,  other  will  do  nothing  but  laugh  or  weepe; 
others  arc  dogged  and  so  sulien  both  in  loukc  and  speech,  that  spying  but  small 
conpany  in  e  ho«e^  (hey  boldly  aad  blnady  enter,  oompdlii^  the  semants  through 
fcare  to  giue  them  what  they  dcmaund,  which  is  commonly  bacon,  or  something  that 
will  yeclde  ready  roony.  The  Vprighuman  and  the  Rogue  are  not  terribler  ene* 
mies  to  poultry  ware  Uma  Aonr  Ther  la.* 
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KING  LEAR 


Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms  15 

Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 

And  unth  tiiis  horrible  objc6l,  from  low  &rms, 

Poor  pelttng  villages*  sheep^otes  and  miliar 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with 

Enforce  their  charity.  Poor  Turlygod  I  poor  Tom  1  ao 

That's  something  yet ;  Edgar  I  nothmg  am.  \BaU 


15.  Afef]  Walker.  SlrikiK^^ 

iMfv]  On.  Fr»  Rowt,  Sdl. 

16.  to<>oden\  wdJm  Q^F^F^ 

17.  furMs\/eruiet  Q^. 

Coafes  F,.  Sheepes-Coatet  Skgtff*' 
CoaU  F,.  ShitpS'CoaU  F,. 


19.  SofnetimaySt-^^yst^^Sik,  Sm§' 
timt  Qc}  et  cct. 

umtiim'^  /bmtflmet 

9X  /i/iV]  reer  Wurb.  conj. 

Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Stecv.  Ec.  Var.  ColL 
Del.  Sta.  Dyce  ii,  Hads.  Turlurk  Han. 


t5.  Slldi]  DVCB.  who,  with  all  other  edlton,  reads  SMke  £e,  sqn  that  it  is 

•equivalent  to  ^rikt  into;  but  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  36)  propose?,  with  great  proba* 
bility,  •'Stick  ia."'  The  probabili^  U  to  great  that  I  have  adopted  it.— Ed. 

15.  moitUtod]  Deadaaad,  haidened.  Se«  the  qootation  above  feom  Ddckei's 
JUtman. 

16.  pricks]  Mason  I  The  Etut^mms^  of  which  the  best  skeweis  ate  made,  is 

called  prick-wood. 

18.  pciltiaffl  Nauii  a  vay  commott  epidiel,  with  on  eld  wittei*^  to  slgufy 

palllj  or  contemptible. 

19b  bans]  Wright  i  In  Med.  Latin  bannum  was  used  to  denote,  first,  an  edict  or 
prorlamition,  hence,  a  saamoos,  or  an  interdict.  The  original  sense  in  English 
ealyremainalB  the  pditieatlon  of  the  •  baaoi  of  ■airiage,'  and  the  wor(f  has  most 
commonly  the  aeeoodaiy  ncaning  of  the  ouae  pronoiineed  acaiast  the  violation  of 
an  interdict. 

sa  TttflygodJ  WABnntTOirt  We  shodd  read  TMu^im,  In  the  fotuteenth  oen* 

tury  there  was  a  new  species  of  gipsies,  called  Turlupins,  a  fraternity  of  naked  bcg- 
gan,  which  ran  up  and  down  Europe.  However,  the  Church  of  Rome  bath  dignified 
them  with  the  name  of  Hereticks,  and-  actually  burned  some  of  them  at  fteih  [&i 
regard  to  their  religion  LITTR6  says:  its  soutcnaicnt  qu'on  ne  doit  avoir  hontede 
ricn  de  ce  qui  est  naturel.]  Plainly,  says  Warburton,  nolhinfj  but  a  band  of  Tom- 
o'-bedlams.  Doucs:  There  is  a  better  reason  for  rejecting  Worburton's  Turlnpin 
and  Haamer^  Tki^hurk  Aan for  piefeiiing either,  viz:  that  'TQilyfood*  is  the  <vf>> 
fw/Zc**/ word  in  language.  The  Turlupins  were  first  known  by  the  n.^mes  B,-^- 
kardtf  or  BtgkitUt  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit.  The  common  people 
alone  called  them  Tkrlupins,  a  name  iriilch  seems  obviously  to  be  connected  vdth 
dm  wohitk  ktmlings  which  these  peopU^  in  all  probability,  woold  nmke  in  their  re- 
ligious ravings.  Their  subsequent  name  of  the  fralernity  of  poor  mm  might  have 
been  the  cause  why  the  wandering  rogues,  called  Bedlam  btggars,  assumed  or  ob- 
taiaed  the  title  of  Tkrh^mvt  Thr^^gfomfr,  especially  if  tbeirnode  of  asUaf  ahna 
was  accompanied  bjthefssticalations  of  madmen.  Tkrht^m  and  Tkrbtru  are  old 
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ScENS  IV.   The  same, 
AiArLBAl«  Vboi«M)^C«ntkana. 

£Mn  Tis  Strange  that  they  should  flodefMurtfiomhooifi^  i 
And  not  tend  back  iny  messengo*. 

Gent.  As  I  leara'd^ 

The  night  before  there  vtos  no  puipose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.          Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  1  * 

Lear.    Ha?  5 


ScsNS  nr.J  Steer.  Sckhx  vui;,  Pope^ 
Hm.  Seam  n.  Wui).  John*.  Jen. 
Scene  v.  Ec.  The  SeeM  cootinaed  is 
Q^Ff,  Rowe,  Cap. 

The  tame.^  Sch.  Changes  a^ain 
to  the  Karl  of  Glo'stcr's  Castle.  Pope. 
Before  Gloucester's  castle.  Mai.  Djrce 
adds  Kent  in  the  itocki. 

Enter...]  Enter  KU^,  iad  a  Kd|^ 
Q;.  EnterKiag 

I.  k»me\  kemet  Qq. 


s.  mmm^^  Mefeitgert  F,Fg. 

At...remn>«.]  Two  lines,  the  fiitt 
ending  was,  Qq. 

3.  in  them'\  Om.  Qq» 

4.  Mw]  kis  Qq. 

Kent.]  Kent,  [Waking.]  Sta. 

5.  J/a  /]  Ha^  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 
Mm,  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ee.  Vnr. 

5,6.  //<i/.../«M/£Mr/]Slecv.'93.  Om 
line,  QqFf,  Sta. 


Italian  terms  for  a  fool  or  madman ;  and  the  Flemings  had  a  proverb,  'At  unfortumatt 
mi  Thrhipm  ond  Ml  Mtrm^  NAU$t  Ssen^lynnnnwfiMrnwMtnf  bfQpurdc- 
Mlibed  in  the  preceding  lines.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  ttitlNlfdylMmever 
dnilar  in  meaning,  has  any  real  connecdon  with  turlupin,  notwItlHtandiag  fhe  au* 
tsMA^t  ^  Waibortoa  «nd  Doooe.  It  seems  to  be  an  original  English  term,  being 
too  remote  In  form  from  the  other  to  be  a  corruption  from  it.  CoLUSJl  (ed.  i)t 
Perhaps  '  Turlygood  *  is  a  corruption  of  Thoroughlygotd,  We  know  nothing  of  VK/ 
Turlufins  (at  least  by  that  name)  in  England. 

30, 81.  Tomt  . . .  an.]  Waucbk  {CrU.  Hi,  177)1  So  KtA.  Hi  V, i,  9a,  93, 
•short' — 'heart.'  \Vh3t  extent  of  license  did  Sh.  allow  himself  in  his  rhymes? 
[This  question  has  been  answered  by  EiXlS  {Ear//  Eng.  FronunciatioH,  \\\,  953) 
in  a  list  of  Shakespeare's  rhymes  and  asaonanees.  In  this  list  iSbutt  ars  deven  in* 
stances  (of  which  four  are  in  this  play)  of  short  a  rhyming  with  short  9,  riz :  the  present 
instance,  and  foppish,  apish,  I,  iv,  161,  163 ;  corn,  harm,  III,  vi,  41,  43  ;  departure, 
shorter,  I,  v,  48, 49 ;  dally,  folly,  R.  of  L,  554;  man,  on,  Mid.  N.  D.  II,  i,  263,  also 
III,  ii,  348}  cnd^  bbbk  /I.  II,  1, 4$t  |)aih  hop,il.  V,l,  903;  eoogh,  hmgh,  Ih.  II.  I, 
54;  heart,  short,  part,  Lov<?s  Lab.  V,  ii,  55.] 

SI.  amj  RiTsoN :  lo  assuming  this  character,  I  may  preserve  nyself ;  as  Edgar 
I  on  bwHtably  gone. 

The  aame.]  See  Schmidt's  note,  II,  iii,  and  Cafell's  note  on  I,  v,  I. 

3.  night  before]  Cowden  Clarke  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  advancing  day 
which  is  given  by  this  allusion,  thereby  allowing  '  the  progress  of  dramatic  time  to 
take  place  with  solBclent  rapiiB^  for  (he  spectators  to  be  begidlcd  into  easy  ere* 
dence,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  present  long  scene,  Gloucester  says,  **The  aigM 
comes  on»"  and  Cornwall  soon  after  observes, "  Tts  a  wild  night." ' 
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Makcst  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent,  No,  my  lord.  6 

Fool.,  Ha,  ha !  he  wears  cruel  garters.  Horses  arc  tied 
by  the  heads,  dogs  and  bears  by  th'  neck,  monkeys  by  th' 
loins,  and  men  by  th*  legs;  when  a  man*s  over-lusty  at* 
legs,  tiien  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks.  10 

Lear.  What* s  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook 
To  set  thee  here? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she: 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes.  15 
Lear.   No,  I  say. 


6.  this\  Om.  Pope^  Hia.  Ay  Theobw 
Warb.  Jobns. 

tky\  ahy  F,. 

Kent  No,  my  lard.}  Om.  Qq. 
7-10.  Ifa,...tittAtr^$tteJtt.'}  Five  lino, 
en  J  i  ng  garttr$,..Jttanttm,Jliem^,Mgt,^ 
^oeJUs.  Qq. 

7.  Ha,  ha  /}  Hak,  ha, 

ki\  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Dyce,  Sli.  Glo.-t>, 
Sch.         4i«  Qq  et  cet. 

erm^  Cnutt  TJf^  amdl  Qq. 
anttl  FjF^,  Rowe,  Cap. 

&  ktads\  ketUt Qq.  Jl<w/Bo«.  CoU. 


Del.  Dyce,  "Wh. 

8,9.  by  M']  FF,+,  Jen.  Wh.  Sch. 
i^*i|Q,.  by'th'Y,?,.  ^;/M^Q,etcet. 

9.  marit\  Q,,  Jen.  Dyce,  GI0.+. 
WUItt  Q,.  man  F,.  man  it  F.fjF^  <t 
C6t> 

at'}  Ed.   at  QqFf  et  CCL 

10.  «iW<rn]  vtedden.  F,7,. 

nether  stocks\  ntatherjlocket  Q,. 
WHUktr-Jlockts  Q^   netktr  sotks  Heath. 

11,12.  ff'W/..wf«r«/]  Rowe.  Prose, 
Qq.  Three  liaes.  cadtQg  jlr^..ii(^«nl 
.Jutrtf  Ff. 

12,  13.  It..Jaughttr,}  One  line,  Qq. 


7.  cruel]  The  similarity  in  sound  between  this  word  and  tmvd  is,  as  Collier 
lays,  a  fruitful  theme  for  jokes  in  the  old  dramatists.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  print 
mml in  the  text?  Haluwbll  s  Hit  word  was  obvioos  to  tiM  imoster,  and  b  on* 
mercifully  userl  liy  the  cndcr  dramatists.  A  pun  similar  to  that  in  the  text  is  in  one 
of  L'Estrange's  anecdotes : — A  greate  zelote  for  the  Cause  would  not  allow  the  Par- 
liamenfs  army  to  be  btatm  in,  a  ceriaine  fight,  but  confest  he  did  fadeere  they  mi^t 
be  worsted.  To  which  linsy«wo]icy  otprosion,  a  neny  cavateoe  re|)ly*d,  *  TdM 
beede  of  that,  for  worsted  is  a  eruell  pcece  of  stufTe.' 

8.  by  the  beads]  Both  in  the  Ff  and  in  Q,  the  <  the '  before  •  heads '  and  /ueUs 
Is  not  contracted,  wbile  it  is  contracted  in  every  other  instance  in  this  speech.  Cui 
any  inference  be  drawn  from  this  that  the  h  was  not  aspirated  ? — Ed. 

9.  at*  leg^J  An  absorption  of  the  definite  article;  see  II,  ii,  116. 

la  ncther-stocksj  Steevens  :  The  old  word  for  stockings.  BrtttJus  were  called 
<iiw!iftiifto,  according  to  Baret*s  AkntHt  {t,  9.  Breeebes;  alio  eaUed  mfftr  statht, 
as  in  the  following  quotation].  Hc}'wood,  among  his  J^*:^rjins  [p.  204,  cd.  Spen- 
ser See — Wright],  has  these  lines :  *  Thy  vpper  stocks  be  they  stufte  with  iylkc  or 
flodch  Nener  beeone  tb«  lyke  a  aodier  payie  of  stodks.* 

li»  la,  M .  •  •  To]  Sat  I,  hr,  3& 
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Kent   I  say,  yea.  17 
*  Zmt.  No,  no,  they  would  not 
^KniL  Yes,  they  have.* 

liar,  Qjr  Jupiter,  I  swear,  not  SO 

KetO,  By  Junob  I  swear,  ayl 

Lear.  They  dtlfst  BOt  dot ; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worse  tiiaa  murder^ 

To  do  upon  respefl  such  violent  outrage ; 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 

Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usag^  S5 

Coining  from  us. 

Kmk  My  lord,  wfaen  at  l&dr  liooie 

I  did  commend  your  highness*  letters  to  tfaem, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  paotiug  foltli  30 
From  Goneril  his  mistress  salutations ; 
Beiiver'd  letters,  spite  of  iatermission. 


tfl^  t9b  Lew.  No...Kov€.\  Om.  Ff  -1-, 

21.  Kent.  By. ..ay.  Lean]  Om.<2q. 
21,  32.  d9't..M't\  d»  it. .Jo  it 

Jen. 

25.  mightit\  mayjie^  ffMyf 


28.  shmtfd'^  shnvJ  Pope.  Jkemrd 
QqFf,  Rowe.  thawed  Coll.  iii,  Sch. 

991,  tarn  tkert\  camuVvp^^,  Am 
eame  Jen.  (a  misprint  ?) 

yx  pantuigl  faintit^V^ 

Cap. 

3SL  Dtliper'd}  Delmered  Qq. 


23.  upon  respect]  Singer  was  the  first  to  give  the  true  explanation  of  this 
phrase :  'delHerattfy  or  ufom  tomsideratimt'  Eowakds,  Heath,  and  Johnson  all 
inierpreted  It  m  vefcrrfqg  itto  die  'nqpect*  or  reverence  dee  to  fbe  Waf^t  net* 
senger.  Malone  stippoted  ihtt  'feqieet'  was  personified.  SiNcni  lefaied  to 
Ji'am.  Ill,  i,  68.  Wrtght  agrees  with  Singer,  and  cites  a  convincing  passage  from 
King  yohn,  IV,  ii,  214 :  '  To  know  the  meaning  Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  per- 
dMMe  It  frowu  Moie  tipon  bonoor  tlm  tidi^ed  'T1iatia,ntbercq>i> 

domljr  than  deliberntcTy.    Bacon  freqaattlf  OMI  <*  VpOA "  Stt  SimlUr  pibmCi.  Set 
doMUy  to  the  Essay:,  ed.  Wright.' 
34.  modest]  Schmidt  {Lex.) :  Filling  up  the  raeisare,  neither  going  beyond, 

BOr  falling  short  of  what  is  required,  satisfactor)',  becoadafi  At  mndl  bute  V  Bif 
consist  with  telling  the  full  truth.    Sec  also  IV,  vii,  5. 

25,  26.  Thou  . . .  Coming]  Abdott,  §  377 :  That  is, '  since  thou  comest'  The 
peiticiple  b  temetfanet  w  tepanrted  firentfie  verb  dwtitleea»  tobe  oted  abeeleidf* 

25.  usa^e]  According  to  SCHMIDT,  only»uscd  by  Sh,  in  the  ycnsc  of  treatment. 

J2.  intermiasionj  Cateix:  Mestage  intermediate.    Though  be  saw  me  then 
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Which  presently  they  read;  on  whose  contents  33 
They  summoii'd  up  their  neiiiy,  straight  took  hone ; 
Connnanded  me  to  follow  and  attend  3S 
The  leisure  of  their  answer;  gave  me  cold  looks. 

And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 

Whose  welcome,  I  perceived,  had  poisoa'd  mine— > 

Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 

Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness—  40 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew; 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this,  trespass  worth 
The  diame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  die  wild  geese  fly  tiiatwa^.  45 
Fathers  tiiat  wear  rags 


33.  tnlMf]  tMo/t  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope^ 
Hu.  KflL 

34.  meiny]  metneyt^^  MMQq^Jea* 
37.  And'^  /,  Jen. 

39.  takUli\  that  Qq,  CSi^  Uil.  SiMr. 
Boi.  Siag;  Xtl7,  00.+. 


41.  drtw\  I  drew  Rowe  +,  Cap.  Ec 

44.  Tietkam*^  Tlkbjkamt^ 

45-  53.  Om.  Qq. 

45.  iVi6Ur's\  IVinters  F,F^ 
wiur\  wWd  F.. 

46- 51.  Tluce  lino*  IT,  Rove,  Kot 


in  the  actko  of  prtltudng  a  prior  letter.  Stbevxms  x  Withont  pm^  without  suffer- 
Ing  time  to  intervene ;  so  in  Afaci.  IV,  ii!,  232.  Cowukn  Clakke  :  *  In  defiance  of 
{Muise  required,'  for  him  to  take  breath  or  for  me  to  rise  from  mj  knee  and  receive  my 
MMwer.  We  think  thU  intcrpcetatkm  b  bonw  oat  by  the  onty  three  other  passage* 
In  which  Sh.  uses  this  word.  Afrr.  cf  Ven.  Ill,  ii,  201,  As  You  Like  It,  II,  vii,  31, 
•ad  Mack.  Schmidt  :  Though  my  business  was  thus  intemipted  and  the  answer 
delayed  which  I  was  to  receive.  [In  colloquial  phrase,  *  in  qtite  of  **fiiitc«ai^fint 
Mrrad.*'*— Ed.] 

33.  presently]  Immediately.   See  Sh.  passim. 

34.  meiny]  Pops;  People.  Mason:  The  word  mtnial^  which  is  derived  from 
1^  is  atiU  la  uw.  KmoOT:  In  tbe  eld  tmulalioB  of  the  Bible  we  finds  'And 
Abraham  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of  his  meyny  with  Um,  ud  Isaac  his  son.* 
In  our  present  translation,  we  have  young  mm  in  place  of  *  meyny.'  Wright  : 
Golgrave  gives:  *  Mesnie:  f.  A  meynie,  famtlie,  household,  household  companie,  or 
•emaats.'  MOURLV:  Nam  qaotes  the  French  proverb,  'de  tel  seigneur  telle 
mesnie.'  It  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  late  Latin  forms  •mainada,' *  mainata' 
(famili«e  piratarum  quae  mainatse  dicuntur),  and  this  may  be  true  if,  as  Dies  sup- 
poees,  it  is  eoftneded  with  ilie  loir  Latin 'aiaarioneta.'  It  sluMdd  bowerer  be  fe> 
marked  that  'meyny'  means  'within'  in  old  Cornish;  whence  'mayn,*  a  friend, 
plural  'mayny.'  [For  iu  use  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser  see  Corsom'S  note  on  line 
1057  in  bis  ed.  of  Tht  L^tndt  of  Goodt  tVemon.'} 

41.  dnw]  Abbott,  %  399 :  Where  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  nominative  it. 
It  is  sometimes  omitted.  But  (§401)  a  nominative  in  the  second  person  plural,  or 
first  person  (as  here, '  (I)  drew is  less  commonly  omitted.  See  also  II,  ii,  1 14. 
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Do  make  their  children  blind  4^ 
But  fiidiers  tiiat  bear  bags 

Shall  see  their  children  kind 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore,  50 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  th'  poor. — 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours  for  thy 
daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 

Lear.   O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  I 
Hysterica  passio,  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow,  55 
Thy  elements  below  I— Where  is  this  dau^^iter? 

KmL  Witfi  the  eari,  sir,  here  within. 


53,  this^,Jaught<rt\  this,  it  foU 
hm.^./^:t^^Uin  dear  Coll.  ii  (MS), 
reading  52,  53  as  four  lines  of  ilqfaMw 

S*.  dolours'^  Dolors  F,F,Fj. 

5s.  fir  thy]  for  tfy  dean  F,.  for 
thy  dear  F^F^,  Rowe,  Pope,  from  thy 
dear  Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Cap.  Jcd.  £c 


54.  up  toward  1      tt  Jen. 

55.  ffysterica^  Rillerica  Qq,  F,F^ 
Hyftorica  F^. 

57, 58.  yVith.,jiot  One  line,  Steer. 
'93,  Bob.  Knt,  CoU.  Sd.  Slag;  Djrce^ 
Wh.  Ktly,  GIo. 

57.         Offl.  Q9. 


52.  dolours]  Steevbms:  The  same  quibble  on  '  dolours '  and  dollars  occurs  ia 
Tim^  n,  i,  18,  tod  MtM.  f^Um,  I,  ii,  501, 

52.  for]  For  o(hcr  instances  cf  *ftr'  efdvaleatlO  *Ott  ■OOOUlt  C(*  M0  iAek 
III,  i,  lao,  or  Abbott,  $  15a 

53.  tell]  Weight  :  Count  or  recount,  accocding  to  the  sense  in  which  *  dolous' 
iimderttood. 

54.  mother]  Percy:  Lear  here  aflTects  to  pass  off  the  swelling  of  his  heart,  ready 
to  burst  with  grief  and  indignation,  for  the  disease  called  the  Afothtr^  or  J/ysterita 
Autbt  which.  In  oar  •nthot't  time,  was  not  thovght  peealier  to  wonea  onlf.  In 

Harsnct's  Dfdaration  cf  Popish  Impostures,  Richard  Mainy,  Cent,  one  of  the  pre« 
tended  demoniacs,  deposes,  p.  263,  that  the  first  night  that  he  came  to  Denham,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  PedilMaa,  where  flieie  tmpoitttree  were  managed,  he  was  somewhat  evill 
at  ease,  and  he  grew  worse  and  worse  with  an  old  di^iease  that  he  had,  and  which 
the  pricits  persuaded  him  was  from  the  possession  of  the  Devi!,  viz.  'The  disease 
I  spake  of  was  a  spice  of  the  Mothtr,  wherewith  I  had  bene  troubled  . . .  before  mjf 
gebig  into  Frunice :  whether  I  doe  rightly  tetm  it  the  iMur  or  no,  I  know  not. ... 
When  T  was  sickc  of  this  disease  in  Frannoe,a  fecotlish  doctor  Of  pbysick  then  in 
Paris,  called  it,  as  I  rcmcmhtr,  Vertipnem  Capitis.  It  riseth ...  of  a  winde  in  the 
honoaie  of  the  belly,  and  proceeding  with  a  great  eweUlng,  caweth  a  very  painful 
eolUclce  in  the  stomack,  and  an  extraordinary  giddines  in  the  hod.'  It  is  at  least 
rery  probable,  that  Sh.  would  not  have  thought  of  making  Lear  affect  to  have  the 
Jiysterick  Passion,  or  Mother,  if  this  passage  in  Harsnct's  pamphlet  had  not  suggested 
it  to  Un,  whea  he  was  seledii^  the  other  partioilan  Iroa  it,  ia  order  to  femiah  out  hit 
character  of  Tom  of  Dcdlam,  to  whom  this  demoniacal  gibberish  is  admirably  adapted. 
RiTSOM :  In  p.  25  of  the  above  pamphlet  it  is  said, '  Ma:  Maynie  had  a  spice  of  tttt 
^^vftrfine  ^ssio,  as  seemi^  ftom  his  youth,  he  Uneelfe  tennes  ft  tte  JiMSicr/ 
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Xmt.  Follow  me  loot ;  atayliere.  \EmL  58 

Gtni,  Made  yon  no  moieoflfenoe  but  what  you  apeak  of? 

KmL  None.-  60 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  number? 

Fool    And  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  th'  stocks  for  that 
question,  thou'dst  well  deserved  it 

Kent.    Why.  Fool  ? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  65 
theie's  no  labouring  i'  th*  winter.    AU  duit  follow  their 


58.  htrt.'\  tktrtT  Q,.  Uun,^ 

[Exit]  Om.  Qq. 
^  Madt...of/'\  TwoliMi,Ff,RMn^ 
Hope,  Thcob.  Han.  W«fk 

hal  t/uH  Qq. 

uJmmhrf  Ff  +,  Knt,  Sing.  Dyce  i, 
Kdjy,  Sch.       kam.,JraiMt  /  Q<1  et  cet. 
61.  Omitai^AamttAAtham* 


63.  >^n</]        Rowt, Sch. 
Jtn  Pope  et  cet 

63,66,83.  »'^*]  F,F  F  +,Jen.^ 
Sch.  UKY^  imUuq^.  PtktQKf^ 
et  cet. 

63.  AmiM\  Fr<f ,  Jen.  Siag.  ^Fh. 

Ktljr,  Sch.    thou  had/t  Qq  et  cet 
dttmMd\  deurvt  Pope. 


61.  chance]  The  conclusion  that  Abbott,  §37,  draws  from  many  instances  U 
that,  perhaps,  Sh.  used  '  chance '  as  an  adverb,  but  ancoBsctously  retained  the  order 
of  woid^  wUdi  Aowt  (hat,  rtitedy  tpeddag,  ft  fe  to  be  eooiide^ 

65.  Well  set,  Ac]  Malone:  'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  says  Solomon, 
'  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  having  no  guide,  oveiseer,  or  ruler,  pro- 
videth  her  meat  in  dae  sanuner,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest'  [^riMWifo, 
6-8.]  If,  says  the  Fool,  yoa  had  been  idiooled  by  the  ant,  yott  woald  Iwvt  kmnm 
that  the  king's  train,  like  that  sagacious  animal,  prefer  the  summer  of  prosperity  to 
the  colder  season  of  adversity,  from  which  no  profit  can  be  derived.  Schmidt  t 
Bbewhere  Sh.  OMS  «to  Ml  to  sdiool*  in  tlie  tense  of  iiv  Awsil. 

66.  All  that  follow,  4  c.]  Johnson:  There  is  in  this  sentence  no  clear  series 
of  thought.  If  he  that  follows  his  nose  is  led  or  guided  by  his  eyes,  be  wants  no 
infonnation  from  liii  note.  I  persuade  myself,  bat  kaov  not  whether  I  can  persnade 
others,  that  Sh.  wrote :  '  All  men  era  led  kgrthcir  qrei  bat  blind  men,  and  they  follow 
their  noses,  and  there's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.* 
Here  is  a  succession  of  reasoning.  You  ask  why  the  king  has  no  more  train  ?  Why, 
becense  men  who  ue  led  bjr  tteir  eyes  tee  that  he  is  rained,  and  if  there  were  my 

blind  among  them,  who,  for  want  of  eyes,  followed  their  noses,  they  might  by  their 
noses  discover  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  follow  the  king.  Stbevens  :  '  Twenty ' 
selcfs  to  the  *nciees'  of  the  'Mind  men,'  and  not  to  the  men  in  general.  The  passage, 
thus  considered,  bears  clearly  the  very  sense  whidl  the  above  note  endeavors  to 
ftfablish  by  alteration.  For  •  stin'/clng,'  Mason  maintained  that  wc  should  read 
iimkimg,  because  '  it  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  nose  should  smcU  out  a 
penondutwasMstsnking."  What  tfie  Fool  wanH  to  describe  is  the  lagedty  of 
mankind  in  finding  out  the  man  whose  fortunes  nre  flcclining.*  Maloke,  however, 
vindicated  the  present  text  by  showing  that  the  same  simile  is  applied  to  fallen  for- 
taiwi  ia  AW$  WkU,  V,  ii,  5>  Mankind,  says  the  Fool,  may  be  divided  into  those 
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noses  are  led  Ijy  tu&c  eyes  but  blind  men;  and  there's  not  67 
a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.  Let 
go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it.  But  the  great  one  that  70 
goes  upward,  let  him  draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man 
gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again ;  I  would  have 
none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  Fool  gives  it 

That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  Ibr  gain. 

And  Mows  but  ibr  form*  75 
Will  pack  when  ft  fae^ns  to  rain. 

And  leave  tfaee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  Fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly; 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away;  80 
The  Fool  no  knave,  perdy. 


68.  twenty^  a  loo  Q_.  a  hundred  Q,. 

70,  /aUowimgU.I/oUimiHg.  Ff,  Rowe, 
ftoip*,  Haa.  Ibl, 

71.  tt/ward]  Fr+,  Cap.  Knt^  Wh. 
Sch.  yfi/JUAO/Qn  et  ceU 

JUm]  it  Han. 
7a.  fhee"]  Om.  Jen. 

Aave}  kau/t  F,. 
74.  That  sir]  Thai,  Sir,  F^,  Rowe, 
Johns.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 
Wh.    7hat  Sir,  F.F.Fy  Tbeob.  Cap. 
Gdl.  Del.  KUy. 


74.  and  seeks]  Om.  Qq,  Pope  4-,  Capw 
74-8I.  Tkat^.f€riy.\  lulics  ia 
Romaa  in  Q^FT. 

76.  begins]  begin  Q, 

begins  to  srain]  *pns  rain  Qnf, 

77.  th»  Umrm\  m  Jkrtn  F^,  KowCb 
Pope,  Han. 

78.  But]  And  FjF^,  Rowc,  Pope, 

79.  vsise  man]  wi/eman  F,FjFj,  Sch. 
81.  [Enter  Lear,  and  GIo»ter.  F£. 

ifSkmv,  F^) 


who  can  sec  .ind  those  who  are  blind.  All  men,  but  blind  men,  though  they  foUoir 
tbeir  noses,  are  led  by  their  eyes  ;  and  this  class  of  mankind,  seeing  the  luof  rained, 
linve  dl  tooted  Mm.  ^ndi  rnpeet  to  the  other  dus,  the  Mind,  who  lunrt  nothing 
but  their  noses  to  guide  them,  they  also  fly  equally  from  a  king  whose  fortunes  are 
declining;  for,  of  the  noses  of  twenty  blind  men,  there  not  one  but  can  smell  hira 
who, '  being  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  smells  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  dis< 
pleanne.*  ILouwnxt  The  wwd*  twenty*  does  not,  I  think,  ider  idtdf  to  (he 
noses  of  the  blind  men.  The  Fool  says  Kent  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  stoclss  for 
silly  question,  for  not  looking  which  way  the  wind  blows,  for  being  too  simple.  He 
■ayi  that  aU  nen  who  follow  dieir  noses  are  led  hgr  thdr  eyes,  Uind  men  excepted. 
Kent,  according  to  his  notion,  has  not  used  his  eyes,  and  Aercfore  he  deserved  the 
stocks.  Not  a  nose  of  any  kind  but  smells  him  that's  stinking;  and  he  infers  that 
Kent  bad  neither  lued  hi^  eyes  to  see,  nor  his  nose  to  smell ;  in  short,  had  not  made 
use  of  Us  senses. 

74.  sir]  For  manf  Other  imtaiieefl  of  the  «w  of  *air*  as  «  labitaBtive,  see 

Schmidt  {Ltx,), 

ZOtZu  Yha*.  .pcrdy]  JounoMt  The  teMe  will  be  mended  If  freicadt  «T1w 
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KmU  Where  learned  you  this,  Fool?  8a 
FooL  Not  i  th'  stocks,  fool  1 

Rtmhr  LsAi,  with  Guocnm. 

Zmt.  Daqr  to  speak  with  me?  lliejr  are  sick?  they 
are  wcaiy? 

8j.>M]0m.  Qq.  84.  Thty  ari....ihty  are\  iA'  are^ 

Re<«iiter...]  Cap.    Enter  Xieu  nd  «iv  Qq.    tii/rt»Jkt/rt  Fope+» 

Glofter.  Qq.  Jctt.  Dyoe  U,  Hacb 

ScBMBXX.  Pope,  Uaa.  ScBNXX.  «felAM«w»7<]  Johns.  Jieitt^ 

Waifa.  JdmSi  J«n.  Q!|Fr+t  Ckpu 
&!•  i%»/..4NMi7/]  Two1iiiei,,Ft 

fool  turns  knave,  that  rum  away  The  knave  no  fool  — That  I  sUy  with  th« 
Idngb  a  proof  Oil  lama  lbdl,tbeirise«m  tie  daertiog  him.  Theie  b  kaaveiy 

in  this  desertion,  but  there  Is  no  fidlx.  OotUia  (ed.  ii)  adopted  this  change  \vf 
Johnson  (which  is  also  found  ia  hts  Folio  MS),  and  ajdMlds  it  thns :  <  In  the  old 
editions  the  very  contraiy  of  what  Sh.  fotended  If  expimcd.  Hw  fcasodiig  fai  tba 
earlier  part  of  die  ibyme  is  that,  when  it  begins  to  rain,  wbe  men  fly  to  shelter,  but 
fools  stay;  and  it  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  the  statement  that,  if  the  fool  runs 
away,  he  turns  kaave,  and  that  the  knave,  being  no  fool,  will  not  be  so  silly  as  to 
fcnaitt  in  the  wet.'  Bat  Collier,  in  his  Hiiid  edition,  ictmns  to  the  old  read* 
ing.  Both  Heath  and  Capell  adopted  Johnson's  change  in  the  first  of  these 
two  lines;  and  in  the  second,  Ilcath  suggested  <The  /ooVs  no  kn^ve,  pcrdy.' 
Wam  t  No  trunposMon  is  necessary,  if,  as  X  believe,  *  knave  *  in  line  80  is  nsed  in 
the  sense  of  servant,  in  line  81  of  rogue,  while  '  fool,*  in  line  80,  has  Ihe  rcpro.  chf  :I 
sense  it  has  in  the  Bible,  and  in  line  8i  is  but  the  ofiicir.l  title.  Hudson  :  The  Fool 
seems  here  to  be  using  the  trick  of  suggesting  a  thing  by  saying  the  opposite. 
CcAMCBt  Sh.,  in  Ills  own  ndUe  philosophy,  here  alBnns  diat  the  cunning  vosoe  wha 
(!c5ert';  his  benefactor  in  the  time  of  reverse,  from  motives  of  priiilence,  shows  him- 
self fool  as  well  as  knave,  moral  miscalculator  as  well  as  moral  coward.  Moberly  : 
Tlie  touching  faith  of  the  Fool  to  his  master  Is  one-of  the  most  Ixaotifii!  points  of  the> 
play.  The  history  of  court-fools  docs  not  offer  anything  quite  like  it.  It,  however,, 
took  six  strong  men  to  drag  away  Patch,  Cardinal  W'olscy's  Fool,  from  hts  disgraced 
master,  who  wished  to  send  him  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  Henry  VIII.  Wright  l 
The  text  requires  no  alteration.  The  Fool  points  out  who  die  real  fooh  In  Ae  world 

are.  Coleridge  said  a  loave  is  a  ftwl  wldl  a  circumbendibus.  [I  think  the  meaning, 
is  made  clearer  by  diowing  the  difference,  by  means  of  capital  letters,  as  Whitb 
does,  between  the  generte  fool  and  the  spe^c  Fool.— Ed.] 

81.  perdy]  The  cormption  of  par  Ditu,   See  Ham.  HI,  ii,  2S2. 

83.  Not  i'  th'  atocka,  fool]  Schmidt  thinks  that  this  '  foot '  is  not  a  mere  retort, 
but  is  really  meant,  SMording  to  the  song,  as  a  title  of  respect,  which  Kent  has 
earned  by  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 

84.  Deny]  Schmidt  i^Lex.) :  To  refuse.  Compaiei?«M.  i6t  'whidi 
of  you  all  Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?' 

13  K 
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(act  n,  sc.  ir. 


They  liave  traveU'd  all  die  night  ?  Mere  fetdiea^  %% 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer 

GloM.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke; 
How  unrein oveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.   Vengeance!  plague!  death!  confusion! 
*  Fiery  ? '  what '  quality  ?  '    Why,  Gloucester,  Gloucester, 
I'ld  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

GUm,  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  sa 

Lear,  'Infonn'd*  them?  Dost  thou  understand  merman?  95 

Cteu,  Ay,  my  good  lord 

Lear,  The  king  would  speak  with  CbmwalL  The  dear 

father 

Would  with  his  daughter  speak;,  commands  her  service; 


85.  k&M  trm^d\  JUm  eraiudPd 
F,F,.  have  truvtPd  7^  AWMflM  Q;. 
traiuU  Q,. 

ett  tAe]  hard  U  Qq«  Steev. 
Var.  Coll.  Sing. 

Z$t^./tUhtJt  TAt}  Ff+,  Jea.  CoU. 
m.ScIi.  JmJHu,  I  at  fitekttt 
tiy,  Tkt  Cap.  conj.  (Notes,  i,  Var. 
Read,  pb  29.)  ftuhis  all—Tlu?nwt, 
«onj.  fttekettknet  7If  Kdjr.  hukag 
The  Cap.  et  cel. 

87.  FtUhl  Fet  F,F^  Bring  Yq^-^. 

87-93.  ^  tkar.,.<mifi^  Pirate,  Qq. 

91. //:;-(^/ r:-:u\  n-ifh, 


Ff.   dtath,  plagut,  Qq. 

92.  '  Fury  } '  what  •  quality  f '}  what 
^try  quality:  Qq.  Jea.  £c.  Fiery* 
Wkat  JUry  quality  f  Pope-f. 

CloMctTter,    Gloucester'Y  Gtq/Uft 
Cl^er  QqFf.   GU'ster  Pope-t-. 

94,95*  Om-Qq. 

97.  the  dear  fnherl^  Separate  Hnc,  Ff 

98.  commands  her  tervict^  Qq.  com 
mnmA,  AhiA,  Jkr^dee  Ff^  Knt.  mm* 
mands  tends  service  Rowc  i.  commands, 
tends  servict  Rowe  ii.  tomsHands,  'Unds 
MTvifrvScb. 


85.  felclMt]  WkiCRT:  Derices,  cunning  contrhraacet,  preteitt.  See  Ham,  II, 
i,  38.  Compare  2  Samuel,  x\v,  30,  where  the  verb  *  fetch  about '  occurs  in  the  MOM 
of  bringing  about  by  aitificet  * To  fetch  •boot  thtt  fom  of  ^eech  hath  tbgr  Nnul 
Joab  done  this  thing.' 

86.  images]  Waucxr  {Vm,  ass),  on  Uie  aeoie  of  nelre^  taggcata  Oat  fbb  ia 

the  singular,  and  would  print  it  i'nage\  For  similar  instances,  see  'horses,'  Matt, 
II,  iv,  14 ;  '  sense  is,'  Ii.  V,  i,  22;  '  message,'  JIam.  I,  ii,  22;  Abbott,  % 471. 

88.  quality]  WRIGHT t  Katare,  dmracter.  Sea  bdoir.  Baa  133.  MOBKatTi 
For  a  man  so  passionate  as  Lear  to  be  asked  to  haoioitr  tha  vdwmeot  teaiper  of  oaa 
whom  be  atiU  coaiidets  his  inferior,  it  the  nuMt  atlog^  req^Mtt  that  caa  peaaiUy 
be  made. 

98.  Schmidt  thai  jartlfies  Us  taa^i^,  wUdi  b  vfitaailly  tfiat  af  Aa  FTt  Tha 

majority  of  the  Qq  read  *  commands  her  service,'  and  this  convenient  reading  hu 
been  adopted,  witbout  more  ado,  by  the  modem  editoia.  fiut  thqr  failed  to  note 
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Are  they  *  inform'd '  of  this  ?   My  breath  and  blood  I 

'Fieiy?"thefiefyduke?'  Tdl  the  hot  duke  tbat—  100 

No,  but  not  yet;  may  be  he  is  not  well; 

Infirmi^  doth  stitt  negleA  all  ofRce 

Whereto  our  health  is  bound;  we  are  not  ourselves 

When  nature  being  oppress'd  commands  the  mind 

To  suffer  with  the  body.    I'll  forbear;  10$ 

And  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will. 

To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 


99.  Om.  Qq. 

100.  *  Fiery  f\.Jhat—'\  Fitrie  duke, 
tat Utt  hot  duke  that  Lear,  Qq. 

to  go.  Johns. 

102-105.  JnJirmSif.,^htar Tbree 
lines,  the  firet  two  ending  huith»,jt^ 

103.  Wh»relo\  where  to  Q<{. 

wi  art\  w^n  Pope  -|-»  Jen. 


Dyce  \\,  Huds. 

104.  eommands"]  CSmand  Q,. 

IC6.  fallen  Qq,  F,F,.  Cap, 

(changed  to  falfn  in  Errata),  Jen.  Sleev. 
Ec  Vnr.  Km,  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  VVh.  Ktly, 
Scb. 

Htn. 

107-110.  Th^Jker]  Three  linet,  tha 
fim  two  ending  mtm,.Jkertt  Qq. 


that  one  Quarto,  and  probably  the  oldest  [see  Q,  (Bodl.  i)  in  Appendix,  p.  374], 
reads  tome  and  tends  service,  of  course,  nonsense,  but  yet  containing  nearly  the  same 
letters  as  the  Folio;  also  that  Lear  demands  service  not  onlj  from  R^an,  but  also 
Crom  Corawall,  and  that  the  chfounstances,  at  Icaat,  wonid  raqnira:  MmmtmA  thm 
service,  which  would  come  nearer  to  the  ductus  Uterarum  of  the  tne  leading.  As 
concerns  this  latter,  it  must  be  granted  that  tend,  which  is  etsewhere  so  often 
identical  with  aUeiUt,  b  t»ed  \ff  Sh.  nowhere  f o  the  aenae  of  nnwd;  in  whidi  acme 
be  frequently  ases  d//m</ (see  II,  i,  125).  But  this  is  of  no  material  weight.  Just 
as  the  prefix  a  is  found  before  numberless  verbs  without  changing  their  essential 
meaning  {abate,  abide,  accursed,  advantage,  adventure,  affright,  affront,  apper' 
4aAt,  Ae.),  ao,  on  tlie  other  band,  in  the  older  langnage  die  pr^  «  (wbatever  may 
b<:  its  origin)  is  often  omitted  at  will.  In  II,  i,  30,  wc  hnve  had  'quit  thyself  as  a 
bapax  legomenon  for  acquit  thyself.  So  also  in  IV,  i,  49, '  parel '  for  afpareL  Other 
bapax  Iqcnena  are  'lege'  for  allege,  'noyance'  br  tmnoyance,  'paritor*  for 
mfptri^,  *rest'  (only  in  Com.  of  Err.)  for  arrest,  *WKf*  for  cusay,  'stonish'  for 
astonish,  'void*  {Cor,  IV,  v,  SS)  for  a-^oiJ.  The  occurrence  of  the  shortened  form 
is  not  therefore  conclusive  against  the  use  of  tend  in  a  sense  with  which  attend  does 
not  seem  hitherto  to  have  bad  anything  In  common,  espedallj  ainee  the  meaning* 
of  the  two  words  in  other  passages  coincide  in  the  mjoritj  of  caMC,  tad  ako  daen 
iendanee  is  equivalent  in  Sh.  to  attendanet. 

101.  well]  CoLXRiDGE :  The  strong  interest  now  felt  by  Lear,  to  try  to  find  ex- 
casca  br  bia  daotftfer,  ia  most  padtellei 

102.  atill]  Constantly.  See  Rom.  &•  Jul.  V,  iii,  106;  lAA  V,  vili,  14}  Bum* 
I,  i,  122 ;  IV,  vii,  117 ;  Abbott,  §  69;  and  Sh.  fatsisih 

106.  more  bnadior]  See  II,  U,  97.  Scmnort  ffttufy  ii  not  Jwiftfrwy,  bol 
headlong,  impdmnu,  'WUl*  ocantftoqnenllr  la  Sb.,aitboblfcid  ifl^dlMtnofpo* 
tiliaotoawfor  raeian. 
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[ACT  n,  SC.  iv 


For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state  I  wherefore  lo8 

Should  lie  sit  here?  This  a£fc  persuades  me 

That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her  no 

Is  pia£tiGe  onljr.  Give  me  my  servant  forth. 

Go  tell  the  duke  and 's  wile  lid  speck  with  them. 

Now,  presently;  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 

Or  at  their  chamber-door  I  'U  beat  the  drum 

Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death.  II5 
Clou.    I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  \Exit^ 
Lear.   O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart  I   But  down  I 
^oeL  Cty  to  it,  nunde,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eeU 


108.  [Looking  on  KenL  Johns. 

on  my\  CllHIgld  to  /  apr  lif 
OKf.  in  Errata. 

whtrefon\  ^«»l«f«/brvFbpe+. 
108, 109b  ^dUr^iKrtm.jm\  Om  Bae^ 
Jen. 

109.  <r<7]  vtry  ail  Ktly. 
pertwxdei]  fmmaitA  Hiii.  «A 

«Mi^  ptrmadtt  Steer,  coni. 

lit.  franitt  tmfy.  Che]  pra/li/e 
mfy.  GiueY^.  fraAi/e,eHefyguuQ<{. 
fra/H/e  onefy.  Give  F,.  prailict  onefy^ 
Ght  Fj.   pra^ict  only,  give  F^. 


112.  Coieil]  TtUq<\^. 

anJ't]  and  kit  G^p.  StCeV.  Bc. 
V«r.  Knt,  Del.  Ktly. 

/'U]F^.  //VF.F.Fy.  //^Qq. 
115.  tUip  to  death^  In  lulicf ,  Joluu. 
Cap.  Scear.  Ec  Var.  CoU.  (with  q«o> 
tatioD-inarkt),Dd.  death  to  UeepllLuiaii, 
ii6b  iwmUy  Pd       StaOT.  Biw. 
Xdy. 

[Exit]  Om.  Qq. 
117.  0...uiown  f]  O  my  heart,  my 
O  ayt  heart  I  my  kuirt  (i^ 
ItS.  eedtmey\  Cekmey  Q,. 


108.  wherefore]  Waucbk  ( Vers,  itl)  cites  this  passage  among  many  others  of  the 
•tRM^er  accent  falling  on  the  last  syllable.  Abbott,  5  490,  would  make  *  Death  on 
my  state !'  a  separalt  liac,  and  b^gin  Um  wka  line  with  *  Wherefore,'  that  retainiiig 
its  asual  accent 

109.  perraades]  Samnrt  Ferhapa  permUeA^  udcH  k  b  to  be  MniiBed  duft 

the  t  of  the  third  person  prolongs  the  word  by  a  syllable. 

1 10.  remotion]  MAU>l<rB:  From  their  own  hoose  to  Gloncester's  castle.  Schmidt 
in  his  Lex.  adopted  this  interpretation  by  Malone,  bat  in  his  edition  he  revokes  it  and 
•qrt  that  the  woid  here  means  holding  one'atdf  et  a  distance,  non-appearance ;  and  that 
It  bears  the  same  meaning  in  the  only  other  pemgewbcreSb.  OKI  it :  Tin.  IV,iii,346, 

111.  practice]  See  I,  ii,  17a. 

11$.  Till...dea«h]  Snivmt  That  it,  tQl  it  eriee  oet,  «Let  fbem  ■wake  no 
■MK;'  'Let  their  present  sleep  be  their  h-t.'  Knight :  Tieck  s^^gestcl  the  true 
explanation :  till  the  noise  of  the  drum  has  been  the  death  of  sleep, — has  destroyed 
sleepf—has  forced  them  to  awaken.  STAtnrroN  adopu  Tfeck**  ezpluation,  bat  aid- 
■ili  fliek  Steevens's  is '  Tcty  possibly  the  poet's  idea.'  As  Wright  says,  it  is  diS- 
colt  to  see  how  such  an  interpretation  as  that  of  Steevens  could  be  appropriate. 

ttS.  eockney]  Tykwhitt  (in  a  note  on  Chaucer's  Rev^i  Tate,  42051  'And 
wlm  ddi  Jape  is  tald  inodter  d^r*I  iballielialdenft&iiboreeokcaaf*)!  UmI 
this  is  a  term  of  contempt,  borrowed  from  the  kitchen,  is  very  proVialile  ;  A  Cook, 
in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  Coftan^er  and  Cefmmarhu,  ham.  either  of  which 
Cokenaj  mi^  be  easily  derived.  In  Bcnttt  noivmeB,*And  jvtidisey,  bymy 
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when  she  put  'em  i*  th'  paste  alive ;  she  knapped  *em  o*  Ui*  1 19 


119.  sJif}  Aet  A*  FJP^  Kowt, 
Pope,  Han. 

/uf'fm  r  rt']  F.F.Fj,  Sch.  fuf 
tkem  f  W      Rowe  +,  Jen.  Wh.  jmi 

tktm  V  the  Steev.  put  *em  T  the  Dyce. 


119.  tAf}  At  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

vm  Q<].  rapt  V»i  Pope  +,  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  KUy.  vtrapt 
*m  Han. 

o'  M']  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Wh.  Sck. 
e/A  Qq.   ^  fA4  Steev.  et  ceU 


Mude  idl  IttTW  BOMlUbacon ;  Nouht  a  cokeney,  by  cryst,  colboppcs  to  make '  [Pass. 
IX»  309^  C  TtMi,  «d.  Skeat].  It  seems  to  signify  a  Cook.  And  so,  perhaps,  ia 
TU  Ikmammi  tfTtUmkam  [Percy's  JtelifutSt  ii,  p.  24,  cd.  1765].  'At  that 
ftaat  «tc«  they  served  in  rich  any;  Evety  five  and  five  had  a  cokeney/  That  is,  I 
wppose,  a  cooA  or  tmllion,  to  attend  them.  In  those  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hogh 
Bigot,  which  Camden  has  published :  *  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungey  upo&  th« 
river  «r  Waveoey,  I  would  iie  care  for  the  King  of  Cockency.*  The  mthor,  in 
calling  London  Cockeney,  might  possibly  allude  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idle» 
ness  and  loxuiy  which  was  andently  known  by  the  name  of  CoAaigiu.  Narbs  also 
bdievet  tliat  k  b  derived  fimn  cookety,  and  that  here  in  Zmt  it  means  a  000k,  fce> 
cause  she  is  '  making  a  pie.'  In  the  passages  cited  by  Tyrwhitt,  Whalley  and 
Ualonk  think  that  it  refers  to  some  dish,  while  Dot;cE  maintains  that  it  signifiet  % 
little  code.  Haixiwell,  in  his  Arckait  Diet.,  says  that  be  can  find  no  certain  att> 
thority  for  any  such  interpretation  as  Tyrwhitt  gives  it»  hot  in  Us  Folio  edition  ol 
Sh.  he  says  that  the  word  '  cockney  is  used  in  various  senses,  amongst  others  in  that 
of  a  cook,  which  may  be  its  meaning  here,  although  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
dwrefermoe  is  to  some  absnrd  lale  of  a  London  eockneywefl  known  la  9Mti^ 
tpeare's  time.'  In  which  belief  Dyce  agrees  with  him.  Way  (note  on  Coknay  in 
JPrwtpi.  Parv.) :  The  term  coknay  appears  in  the  Promptoriom  to  imply  simply  a 
child  spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence;  thus  likewise  in  the  Medulla:  * Mammo- 
trtpAttt,  pd  dbt  sugU,  Jimmttrophus  mammam  lomga  gtii  Umport  servat  Kokenay 
dicalur,  nmter  sic  sermo  nofettur.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  imaginary  region  *  ihote  Cokaygne,'  described  in  the  curious  poem 
given  by  HIdces,  Gramm.  A  Sajt.,  p.  231,  and  apparently  tramhted  from  tfie  Pkeneh. 
Compare  *  //  Fablians  dt  Coquaigtu.*  Fabl.  Barbazan  et  Mion.  iv,  175.  Palsgrave 
gives  the  verb  'To  bring  uplyke  •cocknaye,OT(f>ic///r/'  and  Elyot  renders  'dtlidat 
fatert,  to  play  the  cockney.'  *  Dodeliner,  to  bring  vp  wantonly  as  a  cockney.' — Hoi* 
Ijrband's  f^tune.  See  also  Baret's  Alvtaryt,  Chancer  nses  the  word  as  a  term 
of  contempt,  and  it  occasionally  signifies  a  little  cook,  coquinator.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  notes  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Cotcrave  gives  Coquinti  A  beggar-woman;  also 
a  codcaey,  simperdeeoddt,  nice  thing.  Widowoodi  The  original  meaning  of 
•cockney*  is  a  child  too  tenderly  or  delicately  nurtured,  one  kept  in  the  house  and 
not  hardened  by  out-of-doors  life;  hence  applied  to  citizens,  as  opposed  to  the  hard* 
Icr  inhi^tants  of  die  ooontry,  and  in  modem  times  confined  to  the  citizens  of 
London.  [Dots  not  tl.ls  definition  lack  an  allusion  to  the  meaning  in  whidi  Sh. 
here  uses  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  coik  ?  Minshcu's  derivation  from  the 
HtigA  of  a  eoeA,  is  too  familiar  to  be  more  than  referred  to. — Ed.]  Baoham  (Cam. 
£tug^,  1856,  i».  284)  t  *Codcney*  is  perfectly  oat  of  place  here  in  Lear,  and  most 

have  supplanted  cither  (ook  rtiaiJ  or  a  similar  wor  l. 

119.  knappedj  bT££V£NS  maintained  that  ra^V  of  the  Qi}  was  the  trve  reading, 
13* 
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[act  If,  sc.  ir. 


coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried  '  Down,  wantons,  down !  120 
Tvvas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  but- 
tered his  hay. 

Rt-tuUr  GbOVCBSTZX,  «i£eC  CovfWAtx,  RsQAif ,  mni  Servants. 

Ltar,  Good  oiorrow  to  you  both. 

ConL  Hafl  to  your  grace  I 

\Ktwtis     at  Ubtrty^ 
Reg.  T  am  glad  to  see  your  highness 

Leaf.    Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what  reas<m  135 
I  have  to  think  so  ;  if  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  mc  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulchring  an  adultress. — Oh,  are  you  free? 
Some  other  time  for  that — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied  130 
Shaip-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here  I 


120.  ert'eJ  *  Down]  eryed  dnvn  <^^. 

121.  htr\  his  FjF^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

Re-enter,...]  G«p.  Enter  Duke 
and  Regan.  Qq.  Enter  Comewall,  Re* 
fin,  Glofter,  Senunts.  Ff. 

123.  Scene  x.  Pope,  Han.  SdNB 
XU  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

[Kent  is  set....]  Rowe.  Kent 
herefctatliber^.  Ff.  (lUwcjFJ.  Onu 
Qq. 


1 26.  theuldst  not  he]  7ver(  not  Pope 

127.  mother' si  Mother  F,. 

128.  [To  Kent.  Roire. 
O]  yea  Qq. 

130.  wZ/r'j]  Jl/lers  F,F,.    /Jler  it 

Qq. 

131.  hfrer]SX3i.  ^<'<r<^.  Q,,  Coll. Del. 
Wh.  Ktly.  heart,  Q,.  heere,  or  here, 
Ff,  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing. 
Dyce.   here;  or  here:  Rowe  et  cet, 

£Points  to  his  heart.  Pope. 


beCMtse  the  only  sense  of  the  verb  to  '  knap '  is  to  snap,  or  break  asunder.  Wright 
(who  defines  *\taxpptA*  hf  tnuM,  and  dtei  AAr.  tfVm,  III,  i,  to;  and  the 
Prayer>Book  Tcnion  of  Psalm  xtvi,  9:  *  He  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder')  replies 
to  Stcevcns  by  saying:  'We  u«  crack  in  both  senses  [i.e.  rap  and  snap],  and 
**knap"  and  crack  are  both  imit.itive  words,  representing  the  sound  which  is  made 
either  hy  a  Uo«r  or  by  hreaUog  anything  in  halvci.* 

\z9i.  Sepulchring]  Stf.kvkns:  This  word  is  accented  in  the  same  manner  [on 
the  pcnultj  by  Milton,  Ode  on  Shaiesfcan-,  15:'  And  so  sepulcber'd  in  such  pomp 
dost  He;'  and  by  Fairfax  [as  a  inbiitantivi:] :  '  As  if  hb  work  should  his  sepaldier 
be.* — c.  i,  St.  25.  Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  the  tNvo  following  additional  in'^tances  of 
this  verb  with  this  same  accent :  Lucr.  805  ;  7'io»  Gatt,  IV,  ii,  and  Ritk,  II f 
I,  iii,  196,  of  the  cub&tantive  also  thus  accented. 

tjo.  tied]  HSATH  qnoteswith approval theduuigeof*tIed*  to«ir'Vsnggesledby 
Sympson,  in  a  note  on  Beau,  and  Fl.  Love's  Pilgrimage  [III,  ii]  :  an  eagle  or  hawk 
is  said  to  tin  on  its  prey  when  it  pulled  at  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  <  It  seems  most 
prabaUt  ttat  **aharp.tooth*d  unkindness"  is  the  vulture  which  Goneril  has  ikvdtm 
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I  can  scarce  speak  to  tnec ;  thou  'It  not  believe  13a 
With  how  depraved  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Reg.    I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.    I  have  hope 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert  1^5 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duly. 

Leear^  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

13a.  /W/r]  thmt  Q,.    thou^t  Q,.  134-  you\  Om.  Qq. 

WUk  horn  difraved'^  O/kewdH  136.  uaiW^  Jlackt  Qq.    t<aH  Han 

/rMQq.    qf  km  dtfrmfd  yitm,  Jen. 

O19.  Jau  SMtn  Be.  Var.  Siqf^  E^rce  ^  136-141.  Letr.  S^vJUame,'\  Om. 

faATjf  3  Rowtt.  fMdSMr,  Qq.        tjft.  jk^f, ibwlr]  /RnerdSr  Pope, Han. 
quality.  Ff.  Cap.   ffa  I  kenft  Cap.  conj. 

Um  heart  of  Lear.*  ItomotiCK  (C^mmw  ^CMfc  pu  STOb  ed.  tH)  abo  adopted 

and  would  read:  'She  bath  tired  (sharp  tooth'd  unkindnc;? !)  like  a  vulture — here.* 
>35>  I3^-  •  •  •  dtt^J  This  passage,  as  Wright  truly  remarks,  'is  one  of 
aany  passa|;es  ia  SIk  «f  wUdi  the  ieine  is  dear,  bat  wbtdi  ft  b  aloMat  imposubla 
to  paraphrase.'  Johnson,  on  the  ground  that  <  scant '  is  directly  oonlxaiy  to  the 
sense  intended,  advocated  Hanmcr's  change  to  scan  in  the  sense  of  measure  or  pro- 
portion. Stesvens  says, '  Surely  no  alteration  is  necessary,'  and  then  gives  what  he 
aifab«the  Moa^Hf  meaning  of  tlw  paMege't  '**  Yon  lenluow  bow  to  value  her 
dCMfl^  fliaa  she  (knows)  to  scant  her  duty,"  i.  e.  than  dw  can  be  capable  of  being 
wanOic  in  her  do^.'  Capkll  :  Had  £Uoe  135]  been  coBceiv'd  in  these  words, '  Yon 
aservbiwwbowto  Assfw  her  desert,*  then  had  tho>e  exptenions  hem  pnqwrthat  sao> 
ceed  In  the  next  line;  as  it  is,  'scant'  cannot  have  been  the  weed  in  that  place;  and 
Kan  .  .  .  bids  fair  to  be  the  Poet's  intended  term  in  it's  room,  spwil'd  by  printers. 
MAU>NSt  The  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  will  clearly  appear  from  inverting  the 
aealcaeewfdMMldiangingawoidt « I  have  hope^  aaya  Regan,  that  ahe  knows  aMirv 
(or  AeUer)  how  to  scant  her  duty  than  you.know  how  to  value  her  desert ;'  i .  e.  E  have 
hope  that  she  is  $i$0re  perfttt  in  the  mm-perfrrmantt  of  her  duty  than  you  are  perfect, 
or  accurate,  in  the  estimation  of  her  merit.  If  Lear  is  lea  knowing  in  the  valuation 
of  Goneril's  desert  than  she  b  in  scanting  her  da^,dieB  she  linowaJwMfr  how  to  Aaaf 
or  be  deficient  in  her  duty,  than  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  her  desert.  If  Sh.  bad 
written  *  I  have  hope  that  you  rather  know  bow  to  make  her  detert  Itu  than  it  is,  (to 
naderrBteitbyonreMiBuiiIon)diantliait  Aeltnowshowtoacaatherdttty,'  allwontd 
have  been  clear,  but  by  placing  'less'  before  'know'  this  meaning  is  destroyed.  In 
Wimt*  TaU,  III,  ii,  55,  we  meet  with  a  similar  inaccuracy :  '  — I  ne'er  heard  yet  That 
any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted  Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did  1  han  to 
peilbimikfini/whcra,«JohBaao]aBilyobaenrod,*«MeiiMtfdMoMbeil«^orA«r^^ 
be  more!  Again  in  Macb.  Ill,  vi,  8.  Schmidt  (Z^x.  p.  1420,  9)  gives  many  similar 
inttincet  of  what  he  calls  the  '  duplication  of  negative  words,'  as  here  'less  know' 
aad  •acaat'i  t,g»M«r.  of  Ven.  IV,  i,  i6si  •  Let  bb  hek  of  yean  be  no  impediment 
to  let  bim  lade  a  icrerend  estimation,*  equivalent  to  cither:  no  motive  to  let  him 
lack,  or,  no  impediment  to  let  him  have.  A.^ain,  Tro.  and  Cres.  I,  i,  28  ;  Cor.  I,  iv. 
14,  &c  'All  such  irregularities,'  adds  Schmidt,  *  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
idm  of  n^gtfiaii  «a*  ao  straqg  ia  the  poet's  mliid,  (bat  be  eapre—d  it  in  more  Ifaaa 
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[act  11,  sc.  iv, 


Btg,  I  cannot  diink  my  sister  in  the  least  SS7 

Would  fail  her  obligation.   If,  sir,  perchance 

She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 

Tis  on  such  ground  and  to  such  wholesome  end  149 

As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear,   My  curses  on  her ! 

Reg.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  old; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  You  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state  145 
Better  than  you  yourself  Therefore  I  pray  yon 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  maik  how  this  becomes  the  house: 


tjS.  lir,]  Om.  Pope-l- 

143-147.  Nature,  rttum:'\  FoBT 

Oaet,  the  Brst  three  ending  €9itfiiUf* 
4ifenHon,,..your felft,  Qq. 

14}.  in  you^  on  you  Ql]* 

144.  htr]  his  F,. 
146.  you]  Om.  Qq. 

145.  AiTt  sir.}  JktrSiriQ^  her  fir. 


her.  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Ktly,  Sea, 

148.  Ask  her\  Ask  ofktr  KUj. 

149.  but]  Om.  Qq. 

becomes  the  house  .*]  becometh  W^i 
Han*  becometh — thus.  Johns,  conj. 

the  kouu/]  the  hou/e,  Q,.  dkt 
hou/ef^^  iktUkiXbMkK  mtmmt 
Jen. 


floeplace,  unnundfulof  liisauioaniit*]mirfinv  BigplivaiBakft  ja«twoafinn»> 

tives.'  Had  he  taken  the  pains  to  revise  and  prepare  his  plays  for  the  press,  he 
would  perhaps  have  corrected  all  these  passages.  But  he  did  not  write  them  to  be 
itad  tnd  dwelt  <m  by  the  eye,  bat  to  be  beerd  by  •  sympadiede  codQeaee.  [Ii 
levity  ill-timed  that  suggests  that  perhaps  Regfia's  speech  puzzles  poor  old  Lear  bim* 
self,  quite  as  much  as  his  coiaiiieiitotoii>  and  he  has  to  ask  her  to  eaplaini  *Sqr« 
bow  is  that  ?'— £0.] 

tjfi.  8a]r...tfMt?]  OoimoOBs  NoOdng  b  10  beaftcottlBg  at  a  oold,wies* 
pectcd  defence  or  palliation  of  a  cnicUy  passionately  complained  of,  or  so  expressive 
of  thorough  hard-heartedness.  And  feel  the  excessive  horror  of  Regan's '  Oh,  Sir, 
yon  are  old  I'— and  Aen  her  drawing  from  tbat  nntvenal  object  of  reference  and  in* 
dulgence  the  very  reason  for  her  frightful  conclusion — '  Say  yon  have  wrong'd  her.* 
All  Lear's  faults  increase  our  pity  for  him.  We  refuse  to  know  them  othecwisc  thSB 
as  means  of  his  sufferings  and  aggravations  of  his  daughters'  ingratitude^ 

144.  cooflae]  Add  this  fautanee  to  those  noted  la  Mtm.  I,  i,  155. 

145.  discretion]  The  almract  for  the  concrete,  like  *ym  bovselen  ynvltfj  TUm 
iv,  26,  or  '  speculations,'  III,  i,  24.   See  I,  iv,  146. 

149.  house]  Thbobau)  suggested  and  adopted  toe,  i.  0.  the  estabtisbed  nde  and 
custom  of  nature.  Warburton  interpreted  it  as  meaning  the  order  of  families,  the 
duties  of  relation ;  and  Steevems  cites  from  Chapman's  £/inr/  Brg-f^-'ar  of  AlexandritL, 
1598 : '  Come  up  to  supper ;  it  will  become  the  house  woodeifuU  wclL'   But  Capeix 
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KING  LEAR 


'53 


*  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old;  150 

Age  is  unnecessary.    On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed  and  food.* 

Reg.    Good  sir,  no  more;  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ;  1 55 

Look'd  black  upon  me ;  strook  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 


150.  [The    King    kneeling.  Han. 
Kneeling.  Johns.,  after  line  151. 
154.  [Rising.  G>1I.  (MS). 

Nevtrl  No  Qq. 
156.  btack\  bade  Q,.    blank  Theob. 


156.  strook"]  Cap.  Knt,  Sch.  Jtroekr 
Q^Ff.  Jlrokt  Q,.   struck  Rowe  et  cct. 

15S-160.  All..Jamentss.'\  Two  lines, 
the  first  ending  top  I  Qq. 


takes  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense:  'fathers  are  not  the  heads  only  of  a  hou3c  or  a 
family,  but  it's  representatives;  they  are  the  house,  what  affects  them  affects  the  rest 
of  it's  body ;  Regan,  therefore,  is  call'd  upon  to  observe  an  action  in  which  she  \% 
concem'd,  and  then  say  her  opinion  of  it ;  and  she  docs  accordingly  shew  herself 
hurt  by  it,  and  declares  it  "unsightly,"  unbecoming  her  and  her  father,  t.  e.  the 
house*  Whereupon  DvCE  {^7/o«.)  remarks:  I  suspect  that  Lear  is  now  thinking 
much  more  of  himself  as  head  of  the  house  than  of  Regan  as  a  member  of  it,  and 
that,  though  she  chides  him  for  such  '  unsightly  tricks,'  she  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
•hurt'  by  them,  Coluer:  The  (MS)  tells  us  to  read  mouth,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of 
Lear.  We  feci  reluctant  to  adopt  the  emendation,  in.ismuch  as,  according  to  War- 
burton,  the  sense  is  pretty  clear;  but  still  it  is  extremely  probable  that  ihc  copyist,  or 
the  compositor,  misheard  the  word,  and  th.it  Lear  intends  to  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  terms  of  abject  submission  to  a  child  misbesccm  a  father's 
mouth,  Schmidt:  Compare  Coriolanus's  horror  when  his  mother  kneels  to  him, 
V,  iii,  56. 

150,  KsiCItT  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  stagcdirection  which  is  usually  inserted 
here.  *  Lear  is  not  addressing  these  words  to  Regan,  but  is  repeating  what  he  would 
say  to  Goneril  if  he  should  ask  her  forgiveness.  Collier  :  Both  *  Kneeling'  here 
and  '  Rising'  below  arc  inserted  in  the  (MS),  so  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
what  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  stage  in  this  respect.  These  are  what  Rc^an 
means  by  '  unsightly  tricks.'  Davies  {Dram.  Misc.  ii,  190) :  Carrick  threw  him- 
self on  both  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  in  a  supplicating  tone  repeated  this 
touching,  though  ironical,  petition. 

151.  unnecessary]  Johnson:  Old  age  has  few  wants.  Steevens;  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  children  that  the  lives  of  their  parents  should  be  prolonged.  The 
phrase  may  mean,  old  people  are  useless.  So  in  Massinger's  Old  Lazo  [II,  i]  : 
•Your  laws  extend  not  to  desert  But  to  unnecessary  years.'  TVRWHlTT:  In  want 
of  necessaries,  unable  to  procure  them.  Wricict  :  Lear  is  merely  apologizing  ironi- 
cally for  his  useless  existence.  [For  the  scansion  of  this  line,  see  Walkcr  (  Vers. 
275)  and  Abbott,  §  458,  where  it  is  held  that  the  last  two  syllables  of  this  word  aie 
extra  syllables,  and  that  the  line  has  but  five  accents.] 


154 


XING  LSAR 


[act  a,  tc;  hr. 


On  her  ingrateful  top !    Strike  her  young  boiie%  159 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  1 

Com,  Fie,  sir,  fie !  l6o 

Zmt.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  Uinding  flames 

Into  her  soornful  eyes!  Infect  her  beauty. 

You  ien-sttclc'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  poWtriul  son, 

To  &U  and  blast  her  pridel 


159.  tep'\  AfaJPopt,  Htiu 

160.  you  laAing]  Infe^ing  Pope. 
/Sf,  sir,fii\  Fie,Jiefir  Q,.  /If 

161.  Lear.J  Om  Q,. 

t63»  164.  urn,  7V\  Antar  n  TJPJF^ 


Cam. 

164.  To  /aU]  Do,  fall  Johns,  conj. 

ond  blast  her  pride^  Qq.  and 
Uifttr.  Ff,  Rowe,  KJiU  and  iiaU  her. 
Walker. 


159.  young  bones]  Jourdain  {Trans.  Philological  Sot.  i860- 1,  p.  141):  That 
infants  just  born,  which  fairies  then  had  power  over,  but  not  afterwards.  By 

*yoiiQg  bonet'  Ihe  following  qnotadons  wlU,  I  think,  prove  the  meenii^t  *— poora 
•onle,  she  breeds  yong  bones,  And  that  is  it  make;  her  so  tutchy  sure.  Con,  What, 
breeds  young  bones  already  1'  —Hist,  of  King  Ltir  £See  Appendix,  p.  397JI.  *  Tbeae 
dead  men*s  bones  Ke  keen  of  purpose  to  Ihaite  vs  to  supply  the  number  of  The 
liuing.  Come;  wc*l  get  young  bones.' — The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  Act  IV,  by  Cyril 
Tourneur,  1612.  For  'you  (aking  atVj '  read  *  you  talcing  y<jjV«,' that  h,  fairies, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  elision  would  be  the  two  letters  ie;  if  only  t  the  omission 
b  simply  the  /  Jomt  AODIS,  Jon.  {N,  6*  1867, 3d  Sec.  tqI.  xi,  2151)  soggesti* 
what  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that '  young  bones'  means,  not  'infants  just  bom,'  but 
infants  *  unborn,'  and  cites  Ford's  Brpkm  Heart,  II,  i  1  *  What  think  you,  If  your 
fresh  lady  breed  young  bones,  my  lord  ?  Would  not  a  dkOpping  boy  do  you  good 
at  heart  ?'  [The  phrase  also  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  fal  Bronc's  ^Ml/Omv 
III,  i,  vol.  X,  p.  326,  Dodslcy's  Old  Plays,  1826.— Ed.] 

160.  taking]  Malignant,  bewitching.   See  III,  iv,  58,  and  Ham.  1,  i,  ibj. 

164.  Tofidl]  Malonb  leys  that  fhisvcibb  here  vsedaclivd7,BceiiIng  to  hmnUe 
or  pull  down-  •  Infect  her  beauty  so  as  to  fall  and  blast  (i.  e.  humble  and  destroy) 
her  pride.'  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  it  is  intransitive;  'You  fen* 
kicked  fogs,  drawn  up  by  the  sun  in  order  to  fall  down  again  and  blast  her  pride.' 
[The  majority  of  editon  incline  to  Malone's  view  that  it  b  here  trantidve  (Dycb 
enumerates  fourteen  instances  in  Sh.  of  the  use  of  'fall*  as  a  transitive  verb;  this, 
however,  is  not  among  them),  but  one  of  the  latest  and  best,  Wright,  says  that, 
althoogh  in  cither  case  it  would  yidd  a  good  sense  to  this  passage,  yet  it  seems  pr» 
ferable,  on  the  whole,  to  regard  it  as  intransitive, '  as  more  in  keeping  with  "  drawn," 
which  precedes,  and  «•  blast,"  which  follows.*  Schmidt  suggests  that  •  pride '  has 
accidentally  been  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  Ff,  and  that  the  true  reading 
b*TofoB  and  Mblv  pride.'  «To  foil' would  be  intransitive  and 'pride 'wed  as 
frequently  in  Sh.  in  the  sense  of  'braggart  beauty.'  Compare  *  a  southwest  blow 
00  ye  And  blister  ye  all  o'er.'  Temp.  I,  ii,  324;  *  Takes  off  the  rose  From  the  fail 
fiwdiead  of  ao  innocent  love.  And  sets  n  UlMer  tbctc*  Mam,  III,  iv,  43.] 

t6|.  andbtastbcr]  Nicbou  (A^  &e.,     a.  p.  i)  uplieMs  the  H^becavM. 
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Reg.  O  the  blest  gods !  so  will  you  wish  on  me,  165 
When  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.    No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse  ; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness.    Her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  bum.    'Tis  not  in  thee  I/O 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 


165,  i66.  O..Mn\  As  in  Qq,  Del.  Dyce, 
Sing,  ii,  GI0.  +  .  The  first  line  ends 
Cods  I  Ff  ct  cet. 

166.  mood  is  on"]  mood — Qq.  mood's 
PH.  Stcev.  '93,  Knt. 

168.  TA^]  The  Qq. 

Under ■fie/led'\  Uder  kefied  Q^ 


tender  heJtedC^^.  lender-hearted'Kov/K  ii, 
Pope.  Coll.  (MS),  Sing.  Ktly. 

168-17 1.  Thy  train.l  Three  lines, 

the  first  two  ending  ore...dum.  Qq. 

169.  Thee]  ihe  Q,. 

karskruss'X  rashness  Johns. 


the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  England  is  extremely  productive  of  er)'sipel?s, 
which  attacks  the  face, '  *'  infecting  its  beauty,"  and  covering  it  over  with  extensive 
vesications  or  "  blisters." ' 

16S.  tender-hefted]  Steevens:  Hefted  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  heaved, 
■  Tender-hefted,'  i .  e.  whose  bosom  is  agitated  by  tender  passions.  Sh.  uses  '  hefu ' 
for  keovings  in  Winl.  Tale,  II,  i,  45.  The  Qq,  however,  read,  ♦  tender-hcsted 
Dature,'  which  may  mean  a  nature  which  is  governed  by  gentle  dispositions.  '  He^t' 
is  a^  old  word,  signifying  command.  Davies  :  I  suppose  the  expression  was  in* 
tended  to  signify  smooth,  or  soft-handled,  coa'^equcntly  put  here  (or  gentleness  of  dis- 
position. Knicht:  We  doubt  Stcevens's  explanation.  Hrft, — haft, — is  that  which 
is  haved, — held;  and  thus, '  thy  tcndcr-hcftcd  nature  '  may  be  thy  nature  which  may 
be  held  by  tenderness.  White  :  Although  I  fail  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  any 
sense  that  may  be  extracted  from  either  text  of  the  Ff  or  Qq,  I  shrink  from  adopting 
the  very  specious  reading  of  the  earlier  editors:  ttnAcT- hearted.  EoiNUtJRCH  Re- 
view (July,  1869,  p.  106):  '  Heft'  is  a  well-known  older  English  word  for  handle, 
that  which  holds  or  contains,  and  '  tendcr-hcflcd '  is  simply  delicately-housed,  daiit- 
tily-bodied,  finely-sheathed.  '  Heft '  was  in  this  way  applied  proverbially  to  the  body, 
and  Howel  has  a  phrase  quoted  by  Halliwell :  loose  in  the  hffl,  to  design.ite  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  a  person  of  dissipated  ways.  Schmidt  (Lex.)  quotes  this  extract, 
and  adds :  But  is  haft  or  heft,  1.  e.  handle,  indeed  that  which  holds  or  contains,  or 
not  rather  that  by  which  a  thing  is  held  ?  Loose  in  the  handle,  applied  to  a  person, 
could  not  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  than  what  loose  in  the  heft  is  said  to  have 
designated.  Perhaps  •  tender-hefted,'  i.  e.  tender-handled,  is  equivalent  to  tender, 
gentle,  to  touch  or  to  approach ;  of  an  easy  and  winning  address,  affable.  Wright  : 
A  heft  or  haft  is  a  handle,  and  a  nature  tendcr-hcftcd  is  one  which  is  set  in  a  tender 
handle  or  delicate  bodily  frame.  Regan  was  less  masculine  than  Goneril.  Cotgrave 
has,  •  Emmanch* :  m.  *e :  f.  Helued ;  set  into  a  haft,  or  handle.  Lasche  emmanch^ 
Laxie,  idle,  slothfull,  weake,  feeble,  loose  ioynled,  faint-hearted.'  Prompt.  Parv. 
*  Heftyde,  manubriatus.' 

170.  bum]  Malone:  So  in  Timon,  V,  i,  134:  'Thou  sun,  that  comfort'it, 
buml* 


156 
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[act  ii»  k.  hr. 


1  o  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizei^  173 

And  in  conclusion  to  oppose  the  bolt 

Against  my  coming  in  ;  thou  better  knoVst 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  175 

Effe(5ls  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude; 

Thy  half  o'  th'  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 

Wherein  I  thee  endow'd 

Reg,  Good  sir,  to  tfa'  purpose. 

tear.  Who  put  my  man  Tth' stocks?  [TiieketwUMH, 

CwH.  What  trumpet's  tbat  ? 

Rfg.    I  know't, — my  sister's.    This  approves  her  letter,  tSo 
That  she  would  soon  be  here.-^.£>U!rr  Oswald^   Is  your 
lady  come  ? 

i     Lear.    This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
I  Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.— 


174.  inoix^sf"]  knowejl  Qq. 
176.  duti\  and  dutt  Rowe,  Pope, 
Hm. 

177-  haathtm\       AmT  Rowv 

Jen.  £c. 

178.  «M/M^^£Mfin^4#Q,.  mitmti 

to  M'J  too  Ih  Q,,   to  the  Q,.  to' 

179.  [Tucket  within.]  Coll.  After 
line  1 78,  Ff.    Trumpets  within.  Rowe. 

1 80.  knovft, — my\  Dyce.  know't  my 
QqFjFj,  Sta.     knovit;  my  Cam.  Wr. 


knct&t,  my  F,F,  et  cet. 

180.  Utttr\  Utters  Qq. 

tSl.  (Enter  Onvald.]  Dyce.  BMer 
Stew.ird.  (after  tkatf  line  I79),  Qq. 
{^ict  stocks r  line  179),  Ff.  Enter  Os- 
wald, (after  line  179),  Coll. 

182.  easy-borrffw'd'l  Cap.  tn/if 
rowed  QijFf.    easy-borrowed  Theob.  +  , 
Sch. 

Rowe. 

ktr  ht\  kir, «  <2^ 


17a.  alxes]  JoHKKMft  To  contract  aqr  allowaaeea.   Dbuds:  The  nne  at 

'exhibition,'  I,  ii,  25.  Wkicht:  The  words  *aisar*  and  *sizing'  are  still  well 
known  in  Cambridge ;  the  former  originally  denoting  a  poor  student,  so  called  from 
the  *  »izes '  or  allowances  made  to  bim  by  the  college  to  which  be  belonged. 

179.  Tucket]  See  n»  1, 78. 

180.  I  know't]  Steevens:  Thus  in  0th.  II,  i,  179:  'The  Moor!  I  know  his 
trompet.'  It  should  seem,  from  both  these  passages,  and  others  that  might  be  quoted, 
that  the  approach  of  great  personages  was  aanonced  by  aome  distinguishing  note  or 
tune  appropriately  used  by  their  own  trumpeters.  Cornwall  knows  not  the  present 
sound ;  but  to  Regan,  who  had  often  heard  ber  sister's  trumpet,  the  first  flourish  of 
it  was  as  familiar  as  was  that  of  the  Moor  to  the  ears  of  lago.  Delius  consider* 
Steevent'a  aappositlon  as  unlikely,  because  it  was  through  the  letter  tlut  Regan 
knew  of  Goncril's  nppronch.  Delius  evidently  takes  '  this '  as  the  object  of  *  approves.* 

182.  eaay-borrow'd]  Eccles:  Pride  that  requires  no  cause  of  importance  to 
prodace  it,  derived  fiom  an  iniigaifieant  aooroc^  depends  i^aa  nneeittda  fimnr* 
ItontSLY :  Borrowed  without  the  tionbleof  doing  anything  to  jutil^  iU 
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«57 


Out,  variety  from  my  sight ! 

Com,  What  means  your  grace  ? 

LtoK  Wlio  stock'd  my  servant    Regan,  I  have  good 

hope  18$ 
Thou  didst  not  know  on't— Who  comes  here? 

Emttr  GOMBUI. 

O  heavens^ 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 

Allow  obedience^  if  jroursdves  are  old, 

lAake  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  parti*— 

Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?—  190 

O  Regan,  will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.    Why  not  by  th'  hand,  sir  ?    How  have  I  ofleoded? 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides,  you  are  too  tough ; 

Will  you  yet  hold  ? — ^How  came  my  man  i'  th*  stocks  ?  195 

Com,  I  set  him  there,  sir;  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement 

Liar.  Youl  did  you  ^ 

Rig,  I  pray  you,  iather,  being  weak,  seem  so. 


1S5.  Scene  xi.  Pope,  Hao.  Scene 
m  Wnb.  Jen. 

Lear.]  Gon.  Qq. 

stock' d\Jlruck<^^.  /Irucke^ 

Ikavi^  yivPope-l-. 

186.  Thcni....hfavfm^  Pope.  Two 
lines,  the  fint  ending  ant  or  en't,  QqFf. 

Bos. 

IVho]  Lear.  Who  Qq. 

SCKNE  Xll.  Johns,  (after  Aeref), 

Enter  Goncril]  Johns.  After 

grace t  (line  1S4)  in  QqFf. 

187-189.  If. . 'part  1"^  Three  lines,  flie 

fint  two  ending  alcw..Mu/et  Qil* 

187.  your]  you  Qq. 


188.  AUow\  attm  Q,.  Hallow  Warbi. 
Tbeob.  Han. 

'/]  iff  FT,  Rove,  Knt,  Sing^ 
Ktly,  Sch. 

190,  [To  Goo.  Johns. 

191.  will  you\  Ff+.  Sta.Sc]!.  wSn, 

thou  Qq  et  cet. 
193.         finei  Warb.  conj. 

194, 195.  0...holJf\  One  line,  Rowe. 

195.  iytll...stoeks  t\  Two  lines,  Ff. 
yet  hold  /]  hold  yet  f  Cap.  con}. 

196.  sir[  Om.  Q,. 

197.  much  lcss\  no  less  1 1  an.  much 
more  Johns,  conj 

198.  wcak'\  'zL'akf  I  Ian.  Jen. 
seem  so'\  deem't  so  Warb. 


188.  AUow]  Upton  {Pre/,  ix) :  To  be  well  pleased  with,  approve  of.  Com- 
pare  Psalm  xi,  6:  The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous.  Steevens:  WarbaitMi  mi^t 
Have  found  his  emendation  [sec  Textual  Notes]  in  Tate's  version. 

197.  lett  advancement]  Percys  A  sttD  wane,  or  more  ^afnoefnl,  it^ttloui' 
aMtnadoaiMCaor^atsUe^  .ScfiMiOTi  Aaundisgoised sneer. 
U 
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[act  II,  sc.  ir. 


I(  till  the  e3q>iration  of  3four  montli, 

You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister,  200 

Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me; 
I  am  now  from  home  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.    Return  to  her?  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  305 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o*  th*  air. 
To  be  a  comrade  widi  the  wolf,  and  howl 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch !   Return  with  her? 


199.  ««frtl  monelh  QqF,F,F,. 

SOa.  /aw]  {'m  Pope+  ,  L)\  cc  ii.  Huds. 

204.  htrf\  Ff,  Rowc,  Pope,  Thcob, 
Han.  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Sch.  her!  Sing. 
Klly.    ktr,  Qq  et  cet. 

206.      M']  otV  F,Fj.  of  the  Qq.  Cnp. 


Xdy. 

S07.  ci>mradt\  Comtrade  F^. 

hffwl'l  CoW.  ii,  iii,  (MS),  owl,  or 
Owle,  QqFf.  ewl;  Theob.  Johns.  <nvi. 
Of        Rows  ct  ecu 


306,  207.  To  wage  . . .  howl]  ThzobaU)  (foUowed  by  Rahmcr)  trampoted 
dicse  lUwi  Ml  u  tm  make  *  Necessity's  sharp  pinch,'  the  object  of  '  wage'  Tbia 

JenNF.NS  pronounces  nonsen'se,  because  'it  is  that  "pinch  "  which  forces  a  man  to 
wage  •"  tuar  is  understood,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  very  word  instead  of  "  wage." 
■*  ^eoenitj*a  tliarp  pinch  "  is  in  apposition  to  **  To  be  a  coamidc,*' '  fte.  Cavbu.: 
*To  mge,'  is  to  wage  combat  or  battle.  Steeven'S  says,  that  wage  is  often  nscd 
thus,  intransitively,  but  the  only  instance  that  he  cites  is  in  I,  i,  154,  where  '  wage* 
means  to  wager.  According  to  Schmidt  {Lex.),  this  is  the  only  instance  of  iu  use 
in  Slk  KeiGHTLY  inserts  war  in  tbe  t«xt. 

S07.  howl]  This  change  from  ozvl  of  the  QqFf  to  'howl*  is  due  to  Coluek'S 
(MS),  and,  to  my  mind,  carries  conviction.  In  the  old  reading,  which  rendert 
•  Neceantyli  sharp  pinch  *  parenAetical,  there  is  a  tamcneas  out  of  place  at  the  dose 
of  Imt's  wild  outburst,  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  thoroughly  un-Shakespearian.  In 
the  present  text  there  is  a  climax,  terrible  in  its  wiidness:  roofs  are  to  be  abjured, 
storms  braved,  and  famine  howled  forth  among  wolves.  What  companionsliip  is 
fbere  between  wolves  and  owls,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  both  noctnraal  7  Yet 

what  grates  me  in  the  olc!  rending  is,  not  so  much  ihc  a?";ociation  of  the  wolf  nr.d 
owl,  but  tbe  un-Sbakespearian  feebleness  of  bringing  in  *  Necessity's  sharp  pinch '  as 
an  explanation  of  what  it  b  to  atgnre  ntcH  and  to  be  a  comrade  with  wolves.  As  if 
Lear  woold  step  to  explain  that  people  did  not  usually  prefer  such  houseless  poverty 
ur  such  companionship,  but  that  it  was  only  the  sharp  pinch  of  necessity  that  drove 
them  to  it.  In  the  old  text  there  is  no  crest  to  the  wave  of  Lear's  passion ;  it  surges 
vp  wild  and  threatening,  and  then  when  ft  shoald*diunderontheheach*it  snbsides 
into  a  gentle  apologetic  ripple.  Theobald's  transposition  of  the  lines,  or  any  change 
that  will  avoid  putting  *  Necessity's  sharp  pinch'  in  apposition  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  is  better  than  the  old  text  Schmidt  roust  have  felt  this,  although  he  doea 
not  say  so;  he  puts  a  fiill  stop  after  *owI,'  and  makes  'Necesai^'s  sharp  pinch  *  an 
anacoluthon.  Furthermore,  ScMMIDT  says  the  circum5tances  enumerated  in  lines 
205, 206,  and  307  are  tba»e  under  which  the  sharp  pinch  of  necessity  is  felt,  bnt  they 
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Why,  the  hot-Uooded  Fiance,  that  dowerleas  took 

Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought  8IO 

To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  b^ 
To  keep  base  life  afoot.    Return  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groooL 

Co/t,  At  your  choice,  sir. 


909.  my,  tkel  Why  thi  Qq^,F«. 
Wk»f  ike  F  F,,  Rowe,  Pope. 

Aa-UMded}  Pope.  Aot-bloodied 
rr.  {UtndM  JX  Mt        im  Q9> 


909.  no.  t09k.^f»^gM/}  Ofle  Urn, 

Qq. 

311.  ieg}  bag^ 

S14.  [Lriddof  oath*  SimnM.  Jdbtn. 


■n  not  the  sharp  pinch  itself.  If  it  be  obje^ed  that  to  howl  •  innch  is  a  violent 
■Mtapbor,  1  reply  that  II  it  aot  maA  irfolant  tium  to  take  ap  aims  against  a  sea.  As 

far  as  concerns  the  addition  or  the  Cfldialon  of  4  in  Shakespeare's  day,  I  can  only 
wgt  the  exceeding  difficulty,  if  oot  impossibility,  of  deciding  what  words  were  as- 
pirated  and  what  were  aot ;  in  the  old  MSS,  espeeially  of  the  XlUfh  ceataiy,  the  oe 
of  the  h  is  very  *  nncertain  and  confused '  (—Ellis,  p.  598).  In  process  of  time  the 
number  of  words  in  which  it  was  customary  to  drop^he  A  diminished,  until  now,  as 
Etlts  s^  (p.  221  J,  there  are  but  five :  Arir,  konett,  honour,  Aostler,  and  hour  [qy. 
kt^f\t  wUch  ft  is  *sodal  saidde  to  aspirate.*  Wherefore  the  absence  of  the  h,  in 
the  present  passage,  is  not  fatal  to  the  emendation ;  the  only  instance  in  the  Folio 
where '  owlet '  is  used,  it  is  spelled  Hnalet,  Note  too,  as  a  slight  corroboration  of  the 
pfcseat  teadiagfthat  in  III,  i,  13  ocemt  the  phrase*  Hie  l»Ilf-;^dM^«««^'/  and 
the  kmding  of  the  toolf  is  again  referred  to  in  III,  vii,  62.  But  whether  or  not  the 
old  pronunciation  was  owl  or  havd,  and  whether  or  not  all  the  <dd  texts  have  owl,  I 
adiiere  to  the  maxim  of  the  great  Bentley:  tana  ratio  vtl  €mt$im  codicUtu  potior, 
Dtcb^s  opinion  (S&Ulmett  Ac,  p.  6)  should  Im  recorded  here,  so  emphatic  is  bis 
condemnation  of  the  present  text:  *the  glaring  absurdity  of  "the  old  corrector^ 
aspirate  "...  wiU  inevitably  be  treated  by  every  future  editor  with  the  intense  coa> 
tempt  it  deserves.*  Mmbrly,  althongih  be  does  not  adept  il» piononnoes  <bowl* 
*  another  instance  of  improvement  in  the  text,  suggested'  by  Collier's  (MS)»  and 
adds  that,  when  thus  read,  the  lines  l)ecome  *  convincingly  forcible.' — Ed. 

209.  hot-blooded  France]  For  instances  of  nouns  which  express  the  subject  of 
fba  Hidta^  without  any  grammatical  connection  with  a  mb^  see  IV,  vi,  771  'That 
thing  you  speak  of,  I  took  it  for  a  man  ;'  //am.  I,  v,  53 ;  and  Abbott,  §  417. 

21 1.  Imee]  From  the  only  other  use  of  this  word  in  Sh.  as  a  verb  {Cor.  V,  i,  5), 
Sdnridt  iafccs,  wj  ewoneoasly  I  tUnlc,  tliat  this  does  not  beie  mean  to  Imed  doim 
before  France's  throne,  bat  to  travel  t&Jiber  on  the  knees.  The  paasme  in  Ar.  is 
not  parallel. 

213.  sttmptec]  C0T6RAVB,  cited  by  Wricmt,  sufficiently  defines  ttibt'Sonnnlert 
n.  A  Samptcr^MNset  (and  geneialljr  snj  tofll^g;  and  load  canjingi  dmdge,  ov 

groome).* 

2x4.  groQtn]  For  the  sake  of  scansion  Abbott,  §  484,  would  pronounce  this  as  a 
diMfUsbla. 
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[act  II,  sc.  iv. 


Ltar,  I  prithee,  daughtn;  do  not  make  me  mad  «ts 
I  will  net  trouble  Uiee^  mf  diild;  fiuvwdL 

We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  sec  one  another. 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 

Or  rather  a  dis^e  that's  in  my  flesh, 

Which  I  must  needs  call  mine ;  thou  art  a  boil,  330 

A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 

In  my  corrupted  blood.   But  I'll  not  chide  thee; 

Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  It; 

I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoo^ 

Nor  tell  tales  of  fhee  to  high-judging  Jove.  335 

Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy  leisure; 

I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  wiUl  R^iao, 

I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 

For  your  fit  welcome.  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister;  23O 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion 


S15.  73  Ntm  I  Qq,  Jen.  Md.  Ee. 

216.  thee,  wv]  thee.    My  Johns. 

219,  Ihat^s  »m]  that  lies  vnthin  Qq, 

220,  bcu\  Mai.  .ffj/^  Q,F  F,+,  C^lw 
Jen.  Del.  Sch.  ZTj/^Q^F.F.. 

221,  222.  A...In  my]  One  line,  Qq. 
SSI.  ^agut  sort\  Hyphens,  FjF^ 

#r  Ff  +  ,  Knt,  Sch. 
tmiojsed]  Cap.     imbojftd  Qq 
Fr  +  ,  Jen. 

224.  (hsiriihr  l'earer\  thun.icr  heater 
Waxb.  (misprint,  corrected  in  Errata). 


St5.  taUs\  tenUs  Q,. 

high-judging]  Hjfpbeilt  TJPJf^ 
328.  /J  ^/Anon. 
ssS-a^t.  /M^pastiam]  Foot  lines, 
ending  j^tt„„jmdMmfy.,.^^em^/qfim, 

Qq. 

228.  tiltogtthtr  to\  altogether  /«  ^ 
Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ee.  Vac  «tf  i$» 

gcthtr  Pope,  Han. 

S29.  hok'd]  Icokt  Qq. 

230.  j;>]  Om.  Q,.  PopC^. 

231.  your\  you 


220.  boil]  Malone  fint  ditn^cd  the  spelling  of  this  word,  of  vUdi  At  ^idBng 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  Oitgrave,  QqFf,  &c.  betokens  a  uniform  pWDWIidttion.  Col» 
grave  (s.  v.  £out)  gives  it  as  a  synonym  of  '  plague-sore.' 

931.  emboMed]  This  troid  based  by  5b«  in  tfvodilTefentMaMi,  and  1m 
qoently  given  rise  to  some  discussion,  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  pngM  of  Notes  &* 
Qiuriat  (references  to  all  the  communications  wtU  be  found  in  the  Bibliognqphy.) 
ftemvALL  (iV.  6*  ^if.  4th  Sen  xi,  507)  at  last  diow«d  tibat  tlieni  was  1ie»  a  con* 
fodoo  of  two  different  words.  One  is  from  the  French  emiosstr,  defined  by  Cot- 
grave  :  '  To  swell,  or  arise  in  bunches,  hulchcs,  knobs ;  to  grow  knottie,  or  knurrie.* 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  here.  The  other  is  from  the  Old  French : '  embojer,  emboiter, 
wifMiBr  «D«  <&osa  dans  me  antiei— Doeaaga^  t.  tolaAMV.'— ^BBniaam.  TUa  la 
Cotgnve's '  Emioister.'  To  imboz,  inclose,  insert,  fasten,  put,  or  ahvt  fp^  M  vittfal 
«boi^'  aadis  Shakopeare**  woid  tn.4^/  IVt/^  Ul,  ni,  107. 
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Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so—  832 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Ltar,  Is  this  well  spoken? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.  What,  fifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  well?  What  should  you  need  of  more?  335 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  ?  How  in  one  house 
Should  many  people  under  two  commands 
Hold  amity  ?    'Tis  hard ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance  24O 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants  or  from  mine  ? 

Reg.   Why  not,  my  lord?    If  then  they  chanced  to 
slack  ye, 

We  coold  control  them.  If  you  will  come  to  me, 

For  now  I  spy  a  danger,  I  entreat  you 

To  bring  but  five  and  twenty;  to  no  more  S4S 

Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 
Lear,  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg,  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it 

Lear.   — Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  foliow'd 

333.  you  dW]  you  are  old  Qq.  Aameft  <^ 

j#— ]  Rowe.  fo,  QqFf.  jv]  FT^f ,  Jen.  Suu  Sdk  yme 

S3),           Jfdtm  tuw  Qq,  Jca.  Qq  et  cet. 

8teev.  £c.  Var.  343-  you  wU/]  you'll  Pope-f  • 

334.  Wk^fifif\  Row*;  ^alMfify  244-  ■Ar....^;H|f(r,]  la  paicollient, 
QqFC  Q,Ff. 

S361.  JdSl  JSfa/]  timet  Fope-f .  345.  but'\  Otn.  F,F^. 

S37.  Sptak'\  Speakes  Qq.  347.  a//—]  Rowe.    all.  QqFf. 

0m  kouie\  a  kou/i  Qq.  849.  kept'\  keep  FjF^,  Rowe. 

343.  }Vky...ye,\  Two  lines,  Ff,  fotlcvfd'^  Pope.   foUvwtd  Qq 

tktmid^  tham^d  Ft  dkamfjt  FT,  Rowe,  Sch. 

336.  sith]  See  I,  i.  179. 

S«&  i^ve . . .  notice]  Wkksrts  Reeoiidit. 

247.  And  ...  it]  Hudson  :  Observe  what  a  compact  wolfishness  of  heart  is  ex 
pressed  in  these  few  cold  words !   It  is  chiefly  in  this  readiness  of  envenomed  sar 
cttm  tfiat  Regw  b  ditcriminaHJ  fiom  Gaaeril;  odierwiM  iStMef  teem  dmoit  tM» 
much  like  mere  repetitioiil  of  avdi  odMT  to  COOM  bUkf  wUiia  thl  drcb  of  NatttfC, 
who  never  repeats  herself. 

348.  guardians]  Moberly  :  The  goaidlttBS  under  me  of  my  realms.  So  in  the 
BiUe  «J«rabaaiii*s  mniiig  dOcr/  atcans  te  to  whm  Jooboam  gjhretUschildKii 
leanw. 

14*  L 
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[act  n,  9C  nr. 


With  such  a  number.    What,  must  I  come  to  you  250 

With  five  and  twenty  ?    Regan,  said  you  so  ? 
Rtg*  And  speak 't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  wifb 
Lear,  Those  widMd  creatures  yet  do  look  well-fiivoux^di 

Wlien  olliers  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  worst 

Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.— [r<7  Gon^  1*11  go  with  thee.  3SS 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 

And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon,  Hear  me,  my  lord: 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five. 

To  follow,  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 

Hftveacomoiaiidtotendyou?  ^ 
Rig,  What  need  one?  96a 

Zmt.  Oh,  reason  not  the  need;  our  basest  b^jgan 

Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous. 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 


What']  Om.  Pop€  +  . 
351.  tvaentyf  Iltgam,'\  twenty.  Re* 

Regan  f  Cap.  Sleev.  Ee.  Vv.  Kat,  DyCC, 
Glo.-f,  Mob.  Hads. 

Var. 

253, 254.  favour' d,...tncied  :'\  Theob. 
Rowe.  favtur^iitvrtJlricktd,  Pope.  Han. 


Johiii*  Jen.  fintttftimJtMkiit  s  Sdk 
355,  254.  wirktd^adMTi  mrbMti 

^MinkUd  Warb. 
953.  iSwA]  ftem  Q,,  Jea.  fum 

254.  rt/-]  Om.  Pope  +  . 

255.  [To  Gon.]  Hao. 
•57.  mr^  kmt  Pope^  Hn. 

260.  nted^  mndt  f}^  Fope<f  1  |^ 
meedes  Q,. 
s6i.  imm/]''>*''Q9' 


953,955.  TlwM. ..pcalae.]  CAfigx,who«e puBcfUteii i» ■abatairtbHyfeMowed 

bjr  Knight,  Deliits,  and  Moberly,  pats  a  stop  after  <  well-favour'd,'  and  a  comoHi 
After  '  wicked,'  thus  preserving,  as  he  claims, '  a  natural  and  just  Ihoogbt  fnU  of 
dnnatle  beantjr.'  Tlie  objection  to  <be  present  text  he  finds  in  *  Those,*  wUdi,  be 
says,  makes  the  sentence  *  particular,  confining  it  to  some  persons  then  present,  which 
arc  Regan  and  Goneril.'  His  interpretation  of  line  253  is  that '  it  is  expressive  of 
the  speaker's  astonishment  that  the  judgement  of  heaven  is  not  fallen  upon  his 
draghtenforOieirwickedBesi;  thet  dief  lie  tfill  *•  weD-ivroiii'd,**  and  dieir  beantjr 
not  blasted,  as  he  had  pirticularly  imprecated  upon  one  of  them  a  few  pa^^cs  before. 
The  line  should  be  spoken  with  bitterness,  a  contracted  brow,  and  surveying  them 
fi»mlMid  to  feol^  and  a  great  paw  made  be^matiMmd  the  next  Ib^  SnavsRst 
A  tiadlar  tbod^  appears  in  Cym,  V,  v,  2 1 5-217,  *  It  it  I  that  all  the  thbomd  fUagi 
of  the  earth  amend  By  being  worse  than  they.' 

261.  Ob,  reason,  &c.]  Coleridce:  Observe  that  the  tranquillity  which  follows 
(he  6i«t  Mnnaing  of  the  Uow  permits  Lear  to  reuoa. 

262.  superfluous]  MonrRi  v:  Have  in  their  deepest  pofcif^  some  vtiy  pooc 
thing  which  maj  be  called  superfluous. 
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163 


Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.   Thou  art  a  lady ; 

If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous,  265 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  wann.  But  for  true  need,— 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  1 

You  see  me  here»  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  full  of  grief  as  age;  wielcbad  in  both.  270 

If  it  be  you  that  stirs  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  angier. 


264.  life  is]  lift  as  Q,.    life's  as 
|eB.Glo.  +  ,  Mob. 

hasts^   Cap.     heafls  QqF^P^ 
Beafia  F,F,.   btasts'  Han.  Scb. 

266.  wear's/]  wearefl  Qq. 

067.  toarm.  £ui.....jteeJ, — ]  Steev. 

wanut  but.  ntedt  QqFf  {need: 

Watmg  tut..,need,  Ro«t+,  Jen.  warm. 


368.  tJiai  patienettpatieHee']  that  p» 
tune*  wkieh  Pope+.  that:  fatimte^ 
patiente  Jen.  Sch.  but  patienee,  pom 
tienee  Coll.  iiu  your  patience  that  Nich» 
olson.* 

269.  tnan]  fellow  Qq. 

271.  stirs]  F^,  Ktljr,  Cam.  Wr.  Sdb 
J^rres  QqF,F^,.   stir  Rom  at  Mt 

272.  so]  to  Q,.  too  Q,. 
373.  tamely]  lamely  Qq. 


«65«  gorgeous]  Walker  {Vert.  178)  doubts  if  this  word  be  the  correct  one. 
*Nole  "gorgeous"  in  the  next  line,  and  see  Shakespeare  as  to  such  repetitions.' 

067.  aecd^]  IfaoRiTs  To  ina^i^  Iww  Shtheyife  ironU  iMnre  ended  <Us 
sentence,  one  must  be  a  Shakespeare.  The  poor  ldiif  ilopi  ahoit  ill  hit  definitioBi 
it  it  too  plain  that  his  true  need  is  patience. 

S68.  that  • . .  need!]  Capux:  The  repetitioa  of  'patience'  it  eneigetiea],  and 
*dnt'  •  WMd  xi  great  force;  impoctiafi-tfuit  felieMe  wUch  it  teen  in  yoo, 
*  heavens,'  that  patience  which  none  but  yott  can  bestow  on  one  in  my  situation. 
Mason:  The  passage  should  run  thus:  'but  for  true  need,  You  heavens  1  give  me 
patience  :->paliaioe  I  need.'  Nttore  needt  not  (he  gorgeous  baUtt  7onive«r,TMit 
to  supply  a  real  need,  you  heavens!  give  me  patience — patience  I  need  indeed. 
Hudson  follows  Mason's  reading  of  this  line.  Jervis  gives  what  is  essentially  the 
some  leading.  Malonk  i  I  believe  die  word  'patience '  was  repeated  inadvertently 
by  the  eompoiitBr.  White  and  Keigrtixt  adopted  this  conjecture  of  Malooe't. 
RnsoN:  The  compositor  has  repeated  the  wrong  word.  Read:  ' give  me  that  pa* 
tience  that  I  need.'  Or,  still  better,  perhaps:  'give  me  patience  I — that  I  need.* 
Coum  (ed.  ii)  t  Instead  ef'diat  patience*  die  (.MS)  has '  but  patienee.*  We  nuif 
doubt  whdher  the  line  did  not  originally  run :  'give  me  but  patience  that  I  need.* 
Dyce:  I  would  not  assert,  with  Capell,  that  the  old  text  is  uncomiplcd.  Waucer 
(  Crit.  iii,  278)  prefers  either  Malone's  conj.  or  Ritson's  second  suggestion.  WucHT : 
If  any  diaage  be  made  Vbaaitt  teems. best  Anorr,  $476^  wonld  auhe  *glve 
. . .  need '  a  separate  line,  pronouncing  the  second  'patience'  as  a  trisyllable. 

271.  that  stirs]  For  instances  of  the  relative  with  a  ploral  antecedent  followed 
by  a  singular  verb,  see  Asbovt,  §  247. 

a7a^  S7J.  to  •  • .  To]  See  I,  iv,  3$. 
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And  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks  ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags,  275 

I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things,— 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  llie  cartii.  You  tiunk  I'U  weep; 

No,  m  not  wtepi  {Storm  end  UmpesL  280 

I  have  foil  cause  of  weeping;  but  tliis  hnit 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  rU  weep.— O  Fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

\Exnmt  Lear,  Gloucester^  Kent,  and  FooL 

Com.  Let  us  withdraw ;  'twill  be  a  storm. 

Reg.  This  house  is  little;  the  old  man  and's  people  28$ 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd. 

Gon.   'Tis  his  own  blame ;  '  hath  put  himself  from  rest, 


S74.  And  hf\  Ff.  Knt,  Dyet^  8bU 
GlOw-l-.Sch.   0  ilrf  Qq  et  cec 
877.  sMatt~'']/kalt, 

ihingi, — ]  Han.  Mjh/j,  QqFf  + . 
S79.  *artk  '\  Johns.  eartAf 
mHk  f  Q^^  tarti  f  F.F,. 

[Storm  and  tempe-^t  ]  Ff,  a.fler 
wiefittgt  line  281.  After  stortitt  line  2^ 
FbpSa  Odi«       SttuiB  licsrd  st  %  Dta" 

aace.  (aflcr  heart,  line  2S1),  Coll. 

s8»-38a.  No..JUiws,\iKn.  Two  lines, 
die  fint  ending  wnfiingt  Qf^Pt^t  Qtf. 

S8l.  Ihave\  Though  /haveHuu 
hUihis}  rJUt?oft+. 

sSa.  Mb  «  kmuM  ikMuamf}  im  « 
too  thou/and  Q,.  in  a  thoufmd  <^ 
int»  a  thousand  Pope+,  Cap. 

283.  Orere\Ereq^.  Or^erYJf^ 
Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Dyce  ii 

Jen. 


[Exeunt...Fool.]Q,($ubs).  Ex- 
eoat  Lear.  Letfter,  Kent...  Qg.  Exeunt. 

n. 

Scene  xn.  Pope,  Hn.  Scmi 
xra.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
S84.  Cora.]  DnkeQq. 

wi/hdnm/  *imie}weaAummf 

UtnUKiXy. 

384-S88.  Lii.^../otfy  '\  Qqn^  uac" 

end  house...caHnot ...put ...folly ,  in  Cap. 
Steev.  '93,  Ec  Lines  end  kotiu..xait- 
mt.,^uNtfd„jvtt^..folfy.  Bm.  yiam 

end  ttorm...peopte...bhme    folly.  Kdlf. 

385.  lUllt\  small  Pope,  Han. 

«M/'«]  F.FjF^,  Rowe.  ColLStaf. 
Wh.  Sch,  an'ds  F,.   and      Qq  et  cet, 

a86.  htttaufd\  btstawtd  Qq.  Sch. 

887.  Mmmt  *haak\  Dyce  %  Hndfc 
blame  hath  QqFf  + ,  Coll.  St&,  Wh. 
blame,  he'atk  Han.  Jen.  Uamtf  ki 
hath  Cap.  Steer.  Mai.  Kb.  Ktly.  Uams 


382.  flawt]  MAU)ia:  A  'flaw*  signifies  a  crack,  bat  is  here  used  for  «  small 
broken  particle.  Sown s  TUt  word, eeBulejeiianveii wee* eipccielty applied l» 

the  breaking  off  of  shivert  or  thin  pieces  from  precious  stones.' 

283.  Or  ere]  See  Nam.  I,  ii,  147.  Hazutt  :  If  there  is  anything  or  any  author 
like  the  yearning  of  die  beait  (fa  Uii*  scene],  (heie  throct  of  tendcnwH,  this  p(o« 
found  expression  of  all  that  can  be  thought  and  fdt  in  the  mort  heartrending  situ» 
tions  that  it  exhibits,  we  are  glad  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  some  attthor  we  have  not  read. 

287.  blame ;  '  hath]  Coluu,  foUowing  the  QqFf,  ta^  that  '  blame '  is  the 
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And  must  needs  taste  his  folly.  288 
Rej^,   For  his  particular,  I'll  rcceiVe  him  gladly. 

But  not  one  IbUower. 
G&H,  So  am  I  purposed.^  990 

\s  my  lord  of  Gloucester  ? 
Om,  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth;  he  is  Ktum'd. 

Re-ttOer  GLOWri'MU 

Glou.   The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Com.  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

Gbu,  He  calls  to  hone;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Om.  Tis  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himseU  29s 

GoH.  My  lord,  entreat  him  fay  no  means  to  stay. 

Glou,  Alack !  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  vrinds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  Oh,  sir,  to  wilful  men 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure  300 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.  Shut  up  your  door^ 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train ; 


388.  And^  He  Coll.  (MS). 
990.  Con.]  Duke.  Qq. 

purpoitd'\  fm/po^d  Q,. 
290, 291.  Stu^Glotutatr  t\  One  line, 
Qq. 

S^a,  Cora.]  Reg.  Qq. 

FOmid^  Pope  FoUcwtd^ 
Fr,Scb. 

Re-enter...]  As  in  Dyce.  Enter... 
(after  line  291),  QqFf.  Re-enter^,  (after 
Use  291),  Oip. 

293,294.  rage. .. but  '.ril:"]    r:-.  -r,   ct:  ! 


win  Qq*  fopt,  Theo)>.  Warh.  JobH. 
993.  m^Mer]  WMktrT^P^ 

294-  whithtr'^  whether  Qq,  F,r^ 

295.  Com.]  Re.  Q,.  Rq;. 
Aerf]  good  Qq. 

2^T.  high]  Ff+,  Cap.  Knt,  CelL 
Dyce  i,  Scb.   ileaJk  Qq  et  cet. 

298, 299.  /^...ImjsiI.]  One  line,  Qq. 

298.  ruffie"]  ruJJTel  Q,.  rufell  Q,. 
ruuU  Pope,  Han.  Jen.   rutik  Cap.  Ec. 

S99.  jwmv]  m«i  Qqi  Jen. 


aoininatiTeto*badi|mt.*  Dycs(ed.  H)  marks dMabwfptionef ilr in* bath* bj as 

apostrophe.   See  II,  ii,  1 14. 

289.  particular]  Wright  :  For  htmseir,  for  his  own  salce.  Compare  A»f.  and 
Otop.  IV,  ix,  20;  where  'in  thine  own  particular'  means  as  far  as  yon  jroonelf  are 
Moemied.  See^ibo,.^*  ffV//,  II,t,66. 

296.  stay]  Haluwell:  •  Stormc  begins*  is  here  a  MS  stafje- direction  in  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  160S,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  contemporary,  or  nearly  so, 
with  Sb. 

300.  tnin]  EccLES :  We  are  led  to  imagine,  from  a  passage  in  Act  III,  that 
Lmi's  attendant  knights  had  not  yet  arrived.  Clarm:  Regan's  barefaced  pre* 
towe^— iwiitijig  on  speaking  of  hat  «li  fitfhor  at  stOI  attcadad  by  a  large  train  of 
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And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt  303 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com,  Shut  up  your  doors*  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild  night ;  305 
If  y  Regan  counsds  wdL  Come  out  o'  th'  stonn. 

[ExnmLt 

ACT  III 

Scene  I.   A  heath, 

KmL  Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather?  i 
Gent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.    I  know  you.    Where's  the  king? 

Gent.    Contending  with  the  fretful  elements; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  $ 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 


303.  fo]  too  Q^F,, 

305.  vjiiU}  -Wil  d  F,F,. 

306.  Jtegan}  Reg  Q,. 

Or 

[Exennt.]  EMut  mam, 

A  heath.]  Rowe. 

Storm  still.]  Om.  Qq.  A  Stonn  is 
heard,  trith  Tluaadw  md  U^ttniaf, 
Rowe. 


severally]       at  ISnenll  dooNi.  Qfi 

meeting.  Cap. 

I.  Who's  tktre\    Whats  here 
IVhai's  Jutre         What's  here  Cap. 
Jen.    Who's  here  Mai.  Steev,  Bos.  CoU. 
ttatg.  Wh.  KUy. 

betides']  befide  Qq,  Cap.  Jeo.  fitter. 
Ec.  Var.  CoU.  Sing.  KUy. 

4.  WtaMitr]  dmnni  Qq»  Op*  fliwr. 
Ver, 


followers,  both  in  this  speech  and  the  one  a  little  before,  where  she  talks  of  there  not 
being  room  for  'the  old  num  and  his  people,'  while  in  reality  he  has  with  him  only 
faithfnl  Kent  and  Fool^ia  dmoughly  in  chaiartBr  trith  ber  bmqr  ntHM. 

4.  elemenvo  ]  Elo-.  -n/  of  the  Qq        G*pell  wt^  dw  ttr  aIomw  That  the 

Ff  are  right,  see  III,  u,  iC. 

5.  Bids]  See  II,  iv,  287. 

6.  main]  C*Pit].t  11iiBi8pat»aievci70M*eei,ibv-^4Hnf,*  Uia«tnieae»> 

term  for  it,  and  often  us'd  id  that  sense  by  old  voyage-writers,  from  whom  Sh.  had  it ; 
the  sound  pleas'd  him ;  and  he  made  no  scrapie  of  using  it,  well  knowing  it  could 
notbeaatitalteii.  WsiOBTt  f $t<«veiit qiiutea  from  Bacon'k  Cmitdin^tm  Umd^imgm 
War  with  Spain  {Lift  and  Letiers^  ed.  ^pedding,  vii,  490) :  'In  the  year  that  fol« 
lowed,  of  1 589,  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  rest,  but  turned  challengere,  and  invaded 
the  main  of  Spain ; '  where  the  context  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  what  waa 
technically  known  aa  *the  Spai^  main/  but  of  the  landhug  an  aimy  on  the  coait 
ni  Spain  itself.  In  the  very  next  page  Bacon  sa)-s :  •  In  the  year  1596  was  the  secead 
iavasion  that  we  made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain,'  which  shows  clearly  whrt 
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That  things  might  change  or  cease ;  *teais  lib  white  hair,  7 

*  Whidi  the  Impetuous  bbsts»  with  eyeless  rage^ 

*  Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nodiing  of; 

*  Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn  10 

*  The  to-and-fro-confli6ling  wind  and  rain. 

*  This  nigh^  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

7-1$.  Attrr...«A]  Om.  FT,  Rowe.  Gup. 

10,  II.  Om.  Pope,  Hut.  IS,  wAmkC^  im  wMeil  Popc^ Hu. 

11.  to-andfro-<onfli/liHg\  Hyphens, 


was  memnt  by  *  the  miin'  in  the  fonner  passage.  Delius  doubts  that  this  means  the 
land ;  the  seaie  being  rather  that  the  caried  waters  swell  above  their  own  especid 
d<muun,  the  sea,  and  overflow  the  land.  Jensens  :  Though  all  the  editions  have 
'main,'  it  is  vex;  likely  Sh.  wrote  moon^  which  is  much  better,  because  it  more 
Mfoagljr  aKpwM  (aeeovding  to  Sbekespeeie^a  CMton)  «be  cenfiMten  wMch  Leer  in 
his  rage  would  have  introduced  into  nature;  besides,  •  main'  is  ambiguous,  appli- 
cable to  see  or  land.  The  effect  of  overtlowiqg  the  land  is  not  SO  great  nor  SO  certain 
cuafiatUmg  the  tea  often  does  diat  and  retnmt  to  its  osnal  bounds;  wherei  the 
■welling  of  the  waters  above  the  moon  is  entirely  preternatural,  and  best  answen  the 
madness  of  biddinf^  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea.  According  to  ScHMrDT 
(Z«r.},  Sb.  uses  '  main '  more  frequently  for  the  sea  than  for  the  land,  but  here  clearly 
for  (be  latter. 

8,  9.  Which  .  .  .  of]  Heath  :  Which  the  Impetuous  blasts,  with  undisceming 
rage,  catch  in  their  fury,  and  scatter  or  disperse  to  nothing  as  fast  as  he  tears  it  o& 
I>iUU%  iBMt  correctly,  interprets  *Befce  Bothii^  of*  as  ncndng  to  treat  irhh 
iifirerencei  as  Schmiih-  says,  it  it d» opposite  to  'make  much  of.' 

10.  little  world  of  man]  There  may  be  a  reference  here  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  early  astrologers,  who  were  wont  to  call  Man  the  microccam,  or  '  the  little  world,' 
tt  eoBtaioinf  in  niidaiBre  the  doMnli  of  tte  MacraeoMi»  wUdi  b  tlie  mivene^ 
terrestrial  and  heavenly.  See  Cornelius  Agrippa  Magiiehe  Werke,  ii,  cap.  27 ;  or 
Itauelsas  Sagads  PkUotefhia,  l6j8,  Lib^  i,  p.  533,  a.  In  vol.  ix  of  Dodsley's  OU 
'ft^  there  is  A  M^raBMatke  \j  Hioaus  Nahbes,  called  HKerpttmrns,  1637:  in 
the  commendatory  verses  both  by  Rich.  Broome  and  Will,  Cufaude, '  man '  is  spoken 
of  as '  the  little  world.'  I  am  not  sore  that  the  macrocosm  is  not  referred  to  by 
Gloucester  in  IV,  vi.  133 ;  <  O  ruin'd  piece  of  natuie  t  This  greet  world  shall  so  wear 
ent  to  nought,'  perhaps  alluding  to  the  bond  which,  as  astrologen  exitts 
between  the  little  world  and  the  great  world.  In  reference  to  the  HBfffftWIx  Iftft 
notes  on  Fatut^  either  in  Hay  ward's  or  Taylor's  translation.^Ell, 

la  ottt-seom]  Stbbvens:  I  supect  we  shootd  read  *oatjl!f»m*  Omi^m 
Imtrs^  Complaint,  7  :  '  Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain.' 

12.  cub-drawnj  Pope:  A  bear  drawn  by  nature  to  its  young.  UfTON  (p.  311, 
cd.  I)  t  That  is,  liaving  her  cehs  dmwii  fiom  her,  being  robbed  of  her  cubs.  War* 
SWtTom  That  is,  a  bear  whose  dugy  have  been  drawn  dry  by  its  young.  Even 
hunger  and  the  support  of  its  young,  would  not  force  the  bear  to  leave  her  den  00 
such  a  night.  Steevems  notes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  idea  in  As  Y«h  Like  it» 
ZV;ii,ii5MidM7. 
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*Tlielioaaadtliebell]^iiiiic]ittliR)If  13 

*  Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneled  ke  ntOS, 

*  And  bids  what  will  take  alL* 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ?  IJ 

Gent.   None  but  the  Fool ;  who  laboiuv  to  OUt-jest 
His  heart-strook  injuries. 

KnL  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  wanant  of  nqr  note^ 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.  There  is  division. 
Although  as  yet  tiie  face  of  it  is  cover'd  SO 
With  mutual  cunning,  twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall; 
Who  have — as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Throned  and  set  high  ? — servants,  who  seem  no  les^ 
Which  are  to  France  the  ^ies  and  speculations 


13.  btlfy-pintked^  Hyphen,  Pope. 

17.  ^ar/-x/nw;(]  F,F^,Cjip.Knt,Sch. 
luart.Jlrookt  F,F^  heart  Jlrookt  Qq. 
JUartstruek  Rowe  et  ceL 

18.  fM^]  Ar^  or  Qq,  Ck^  Mat 
Stoev.  Bot. 

19.  There  is']  77iere'sVo^-k-,Iijct\\. 

20.  is}  Ff  +,  Cap.  Sch.  4«  QqetCCL 
SI.  «MMUvj  crafi  Pope,  Huk 


21-29.  IVio  Aave......./mmisii>igt/l 

Om.  Qq-   la  the  nurgin.  Pope,  Han. 
23.  tAat]  whom  Rowe  U+. 

stars'\  Start  havt  KUy. 
aj.  Thrtntdl  Tkrtm'd  FL  Tkrmt 
Tbetib.  tt,  Waib.  Jobas.  Ctf.  Be.  Djreett, 
Bads.  Coll.  iii. 

high  f— }  h^h/ Kowtix.  J^ghf 
ft  iiplfRowaL 


"'    '  ■   ■  '     ■- "T  ■  ■  ■ 

15.  take  all]  Schmidt  :  An  exclamation  of  dtspnir,  like  «  Lucifer  take  all ' ;  •  • 
shame  take  all,'  &c. ;  also,  apparently,  bj  plajen  when  •taking  all  on  a  single  card. 
•  WoddM  thoo  fi^  well?*  adts  AnthoBf  of  Etaobaitas,  and  the  latter  fcpliea  •Fll 
Btrike,  and  cry  Take  all.*  French  Va  tout  I 

18.  mf  note]  Johmson  :  My  observation.   Capell  (who  here  followed  the  Qq) 
caplains  art  at  the  *  ait  of  laannen  and  face>judging,  skill  in  knowledge  of  men.' 
Malonb  quotes  as  in  favov  of  the  Qq.  MaA»  I,  iv,  II,  IS.  HOUOII  i  Bat  it 
pears  Kent  •  knarm*  his  maa,  aad  dicidora  taaa  no  occaikB  lo  lie  tta  «rf  or  aUU 
in  question. 

19.  doar3  See  I,  Iv,  s66k 

23.  who  seem  no  less]  CxniX  npposes  that  tbU  means  servants  that  seem 
IS  great  as  themselves,  servants  in  high  place.  Dsuus,  however,  interprets  it  aa 
ierranls  who  leeai  to  be  no  less,  or  no  other,  than  what  thej  are— ntmdy,  servants. 

24.  apecnlationa]  Johnson  (Dut.) :  Examiner,  spy.    The  won!  is  found 
where  else,  and  is  probably  herr  misprinted  for  speculators.     [Thi?  conj.  was 
adopted  by  Singer  (ed.  ii),  and  Hudson.]   Collikr  (ed.  ii):  Spectators  is  the 
wofdnibstitatedbgrthe(MS).  •Specolalioas 'cannot  well  on aiqraeeowit  be righi^ 

^tiksSnt  spectators  completes  both  meaning  and  metre;  of  course,  the  emphasis  in  speC' 
Htors  must  not  here  be  placed  on  the  second  syllable.  See  Schmidt  {J^x.),  p.  1421, 
loraliitof  oversurt]riutanoesinSh.of  dieaieof  AeabMnctliBrtbe  concnta^fw 
wUA 'dimction,*  n,  Iv,  145*  wqr  be  added. 
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InteUigeiit  of  our  Stale.  What  liatfa  been  seen,  35 

Either  in  rnufib  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 

Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  bofne 

Against  the  old  kind  king,  or  something  deeper. 

Whereof  perchance  these  are  but  furnishings ; 

*  But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power  3® 

*  Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already, 

*  Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 

*  In  aome  of  cur  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 


25.  x/ote]  ff^fSch.  «iMr;  Stacr. 
•Ccet 

kaOtl  JMvFopeB. 

27.  have]  hoik  F,. 

IUMra4>.  fiami/dHgi.  T^Johaa.  Jbmf 

iihingt.  Coll.  (MS). 
50-42.  But...ymt^  Om.  Ff,  Rowcw 
Bmf\  Ami  Bbtt. 


31-35.  /«/<7.../ir]  As  in  Pope.  Four 
lines,  ending  tugligen(t^JP»rts,,Jbanntr 
in  Qi|« 

31.  scatter>  J'\  fcattcred  (^^.  fcaiterd 
Q;.   ihatttrd  llan.    tcathtd  Warb. 

^k,  lumt\  haih  Jen. 

fe€(\  fe«  Q,,  Johns.  Jen.    set  Q^. 
ira  Pope,  Tbeobb  Han.  xm^Waib. 


35.  Intelligent]  Johnson  (Du/.)t  Giving  inrormation.  Steevexs:  What  fol. 
lows  are  the  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  supposes  the 
•piet  gM«  niiiG*  Am  intdligence.  SamiDr  dies  abo  11^  v,  9^  and  III, 
vii.  J  I. 

ii-ag.  What  hath  ...  faniishings]  ScitMior :  Whether  these  incomplete  sen- 
teaoei  aitt  doa  to  (he  poet,  or  to  the  style  in  which  tlie  scene  has  heen  trsnnriited  to 
OS,  cannot  be  decided ;  lines  22-29  are  lacking  in  the  Qq,  and  from  30^  in  the 
Ff,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  between  29  and  jo  there  were  other  lines  which 
bare  been  omitted  in  both  texts. 

26.  snuSs]  WRiOiiTs  (Joands,  Naub:  n  telr  Ai  jmjf  is  to  ba  aagiy,  to 
take  offence. 

26.  pacldnga]  Steevens;  Underhand  contrivances.   £See  Jiam.  Ill,  iv,  211.] 
29.  fimlshings]  Jormson  t  What  we  now  eall  eobnia,  external  pretenses. 

StxeVKHS:  a  furnish  anciently  signified  a  samplt.  So  in  the  Epistle  before 
Gieene's  Groatt-toortk  «f  WUU:  *  For  to  lend  the  world  a  furnish  of  witte  she  layes 
ber  owne  to  pawne.*  SrAUMTOirs  Steeveoii's  iUnstialiai  fram  Gfeene  is  not  eon> 
cSnsive.  HtlDSON :  That  is,  whereof  these  things  are  bot  the  trimmings  or  append* 
ages,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  the  circumstances  or  furniture  of  the  thing. 
Wright  :  In  Scotland  the  trimmings  of  a  lady's  dre&s  are  called  <  furnishings.' 

31.  •eattot'd]  Jokmonx  Divided, tmsetded,  disuniicd.  Scrmst x  Sh.  does  net 
elsewhere  use  the  word  in  this  sense.    Perhaps  Ilanmer's  shattered  is  right, 

32.  feet]  Upton  (p.  195,  ed.  ii)  suggesu  ^o/— that  is,  secretly  situated,  or  lodged, 
or  perhaps  mv  fer  die  Latiii  MrAtr,  which  is  OSSd  by  Douglas  in  his  veision  of  Virgil, 
and  by  Chancer,  and  which  still  survives  in  'a  Bishop's  see.'  ScHUiDT  t  This  es« 
pression  Is  skin  to  the  language  of  the  tine,  whoa  ftoftd  meant  tiie  ssoe  ss 
tamdtd. 

33.  at  point]  See  I,  iv«  319. 
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*  To  show  their  open  baumer.  Now  to  you; 

*  If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far  35 
*To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 

*  Some  that  will  thank  you,  making-  Just  report 

*  Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 

*  The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 

*  I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding,  40 

*  And  fixMd  some  knowied^  and  assurance  o&er 
^This  office  to  you.* 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 
AM  Nc^doaot 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 

Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse  and  take  45 

What  it  contains.    If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, — 

As  fear  not  but  you  shall, — show  her  this  ring. 

And  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is 

That  yet  you  do  not  know.  Fie  on  this  storm  I 

I  will  go  seek  the  kuig. 

GeiU,  Give  me  your  hand;  50 

Have  you  no  more  to  say? 

Knit,  Few  word^,  but^  to  efie£fc,  more  than  all  yet; 


35.  erfe/t/]  credUe  Q,. 

38.  btmadding\  madding  Pope,  Hao. 

39-^.  Th«...you:\  Lines  end  ^MpOw 
man,...kn<nvledge  and. ..you.  Cap. 

41,  43.  And...you.'\  As  in  Jen.  The 
fint  Una  cndi  t^fkramn  Qq. 

assMraH<t,..,.y<m.'\  asmranet  of 
you.  Offer  this  office.  Pope+.  AttuT' 
ana  cfyou,  offer  this  office  §9 ym.  dpi. 

43.  ItvUl'i  rU  Pope+. 


43.  further"]  fartktr  Ql> 

44.  I  am\  /Qq. 

47.  fear]  doubt  Q,. 
this]  that  Rowe  +  . 

48.  that]  Ff.Jcn.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Wh. 
KUy,S€b.  M«Rowc  +  .  _)'<)Mr  Qq  et  cet. 

50,51.  Givt..Myt]  One  line,  Qq. 
52-55.  Four  lines,  ending  U...ffiu$td 


35,  36.  ao  .  •  .  To]  See  I,  iv,  36;  II,  W,  II. 

43.  I . . .  you]  Delius:  This  impligi  %  conrteoM  portpoatawBl  or  ^htthwl  of 

•  request ;  this  explains  Kent's  reply. 

48.  fellow]  Schmidt  :  That  is,  companion.  It  is  only  by  its  use  in  Uiis  sense 
dutt  we  can  understand  Malvolio's  blunder :  '  let  this  fellow  be  looked  tot  fellow! 
not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.'  As  a  general  rule  this  word  is  found 
in  this  sense  joined  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  therefore  many  editors  prefer  '/v»r 
feHow'of  die  Qq. 

52.  to  eCTect]  Abbott,  §  1S6  :  Tlie  use  of  to  meaning  'with  a  view  to,  'for an 
end,'  &c.,  is  of  course  still  commoa  before  verbs,  but  the  Rlirahctham  used  it  \m 
this  teoM  before  nooBi. 
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KING  LEAR 


That  wlieo  we  have  feund  the  king;— in  which  your  pain  53 

That  way,  I'll  this»— he  that  fifst  lights  on  him 

HoUa  the  other.  \E3ettmi  uvent^,  $$ 

ScsHB  n.  AmoOut  part    the  kioA.  Storm  sOO. 

Enttr  LSAS.  and  Foot. 

Lear.    Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks  1  ragel  blowl 
You  catara6b  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  1 
Yon  sulphurous  and  fliought-executtng  fires, 
Vanat-eouriers  of  oak-dcaving  diunderbolts»  $ 


53-55.  Three  lina^  CDdiqg  Xk^^ 
ifgAtt.„tafr.  Qq. 

S3i  54-  tH.-jAu,]  Ff.  ///  (Ais  way, 
jm$  Hat  Qflf  Jen.  in  wJkUA  you  taJkt 
TJkat  Mjf ,  /  «Ur  Fope,  Tbtob.  Waibu 
/or  xohiek  ym  tmkt  Tiat  «ngr  /  iUr 
Han.  Johns. 

54.  way,"]  «Mr/  Sicev.  Be.  Tar.  Knt. 

55.  JM!a]  Mtm  Qq'r 
Warb.  Johns. 

[Eient  tevoalljr.]  Theobii 
eunt.  QqFf. 

Scene  ii.JScenaSecunda.Ff.  (Soena 
FJ.  Scow  oootinned  by  Rowe^Theok 
Another  part...]  Cap, 
Storm  still.]  Om.  Qq. 
I.  •u'inifi'\  -jjirtiifs  F,F^ 
Jen.  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Sing. 

ragtl  tJow/}  blrjat  ragei  and 


Uewl  Cap.oonj.(inCorrigendn,ToL  x). 
a-9.  Eight  Ums»  ending 

anJ...ii}..Jsea 
mum.  Qq. 

HuM^t  F.P.F^.  HitetmUt  Qq. 

3.  cur\  Fl.    The  Qq,  Jen. 
dr(mrid\  drownd        drotm  F, 

FjF^,  Rows,  dtvwnt  Fg> 

4.  su!phurous\  Cap.  /kjfticrMtt 
Stdfh'rom  Ff-t-,  Sch. 

tkougkt-tx«€mdmg\  Nobjrphea,  Qq. 

5.  Vaunt- courier i\  Pope.  vaunt- 
ntrr/rs  Qq.  Vaunt -currion  Ff.  Kim/. 
tmrieri  Cap. 

e/^]  Ff-f  •  Ciipw  Qjrca  i,  Sch.  * 
Qq  et  cet. 


53,  54.  In  .  . .  this]  Wright  :  In  which  your  pain  (lies)  That  way,  I'll  (go)  this. 
Scans  IIJ  This  scene  Is  quoted  »t  length,  with  fommenti  of  admiratioB,  ia 
SkITII^  LcHginut,  p.  loS. 

2.  cataracts]  MosttLYt  Frobibfyiii  (he  MOW  b  vliidh  «•  bave  «ir4i|9^aaro( 

6/tPfiO(  in  Greek. 

2.  hurricanoes]  Dycx:  Water^spouU.   See  Tro.  and  Cra,  V,  U,  17a. 

4. 1]ioagfat-«B«eatiiirJ  JoomoNt  Doiag  execution  wUh  lapMiqr  aqaal  l» 

thought.  MoBERLY :  This  idea  seems  rather  to  be  involved  in  the  compound  than 
expressed  by  it;  as  *  thought-executing'  must  mean  'executing  t)tf  thought  of  Him 
who  casts  yoo.* 

5.  Vaunt-couriers]  Stf.evens:  It  originally  meant  the  foremost  scouts  of  aa 
anny.  In  Jarvis  Markham's  English  Arcadia,  1607 :  'As  soon  as  the  first  vancurrer 
cncoontered  him  face  to  face.'  Malonb  :  Compare  '  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
«r  (he  dieadrvl  ttmnde^clafa.*— 7hq^.  I,  U,  sot.  Mmim  ^  syo)  calls  atlealioo 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  III,  sc.  iL 

6 


Singe  my  wliite  head  I  And  thou,  all-shaking  tfaundov 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  fh'  world  I 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  qull  at  once 

That  make  ingratcful  man  ! 

Fool.    O  nunclc,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  10 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o*  door.    Good  nuncle,  in; 
ask  thy  daughters'  blessing;  here's  a  night  pities  neither 
wise  men  nor  Ibols. 


6.  SiHgi\^MgK^    Smdgt  Ff. 
all-skakingl  No  hyphen,  Qq. 

7.  Strike]  /mite  Qq,  (So+r  HUbw 
oUh"[  of  the 

8.  nieuiJi\  Mold  Qq,  Pope + ,  Jen.  Ec 
germmt\  dp.      Germamt.  Qj^ 

Rowe,  Pope,  gtrmairus  F,F,.  gtr- 
mants  FjFj.  germitu  Theob.+,  CoU. 
Wh.  Cam. 

9.  jmntv]  maia  Ff,  Rowe,  KUy,  Sch. 
K^IJ.  Four  Knes,  ending  hou/t.^ 

docr..MeJing...fooU.  in  Qq. 


10.  It.  Jiofy-w«eit,„Mlm  —<frl  No 

hyphens,  Qq. 

11.  Mix  rain-waier]  tht  Rain-water 
F,F^.  Rowe,  Pope  f»  Hm.  At  raim-^ 
VMiert  Pope  ii  +  . 

door\  a  doore  Qq. 

12.  ask]  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han,  Capi. 
Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sch.    and  aske  Qq  et  ocl* 

dangkttrf^  Daughter'  F^ 
pitUtI  that  pitia  Pope+. 
ntitlur\  nttker       ntytktr  Q,. 

13.  NWM  iMryWr]  MMMr/Mr <|q^ 
Jen.  Glo,4-,  Mob. 


to  the  use  of  this  « very  rare  word '  in  Harsnet,  where  one  of  the  Peckham"!  is  called 
*  the  harbinger,  the  host,  the  steward,  the  vaunt-courier,  the  sacrist,  and  the  pander ' 
to     prieiti.  ^VkioifT  1  Cbtpsvc  (^vc^ ' Awiil.cowcnTi  n.  A  focnnuMr,  Aunt 

eorror.' 

7.  rotundity]  Delios  t  This,  in  connection  with  what  foUowt,  n^ggad  not  0BI7 
the  qibeic  of  the  globe,  bat  flie  ronndncss  of  gestation. 

%»  CiMk  •  . .  once]  Theobau>  :  Crack  nature's  mould  and  spill  all  the  seeds  of 
matter  that  are  hoarded  within  it.  See  the  same  tbon|^  ia  WkO*  T«Ji%  IV,  ^489. 
For  '  germens,'  ».  t,  seeds,  see  Macb,  IV,  i,  59. 

t.  tpOl]  SmvBn:  To  deatiey.  (Sm  Bam,  IV,  m.] 

10.  court  boly-water]  SlUVEKS:  Ray,  among  his  proverbial  phrases,  p.  1S4, 
mentions '  court  Mjf'Viatar*  toucan  fair  wordt.  The  French  have  the  same  phrase : 
£am  imitt  dt  tamr.  MiUUKfBt  Cd^aen  hat  •Earn  iem&tt  dr  thw.  Onut  holy 
water;  complements,  faire  words,  flattering  speeches,  glosing,  soothing,  palpable 
cogging.'  Florio  gives  '  Mantelliszare,  to  flatter,  to  faunc,  to  claw,  to  sooth  vp,  to 
cog  and  foist  with,  to  giue  one  court  holie  water.'  SiNC£R  cites  Florio:  <  Cemfiart 
«£mm,  to  aoodM  or  flatter  OM,  to  Ml  «M  n  goggo  or  widi  fidn  wordi  bring 
a  fooles  Paradise,  to  fill  one  with  hopes,  or  Court-holy-wafer.'  [Wright  fellows 
SiKCER  in  giving  this  deiinition  from  Florio,  but  neither  of  them  mentions  the  date 
«C  the  editioB.  In  tiw  edition  of  1598  die  definitton  does  net  ^ve  *ceaft  half- 
water;'  instead  it  reads  'to  perswade  one  that  the  moone  is  made  of  greene 
cheese;'  Dare  Valtadota  is  thoe  defined  *to  giue  one  court'hoUie  water,  to gine  n 
gudgeon.' — Ed.] 

1%.  pities]  Aldw^^  the  cnUoaef  the  raltflvebeoBmoB  enoi^^  (toe  Anoi^^ 
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Lear,   Rumble  thy  bellyful  I  Spit,  firef  spottt;  rami 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters,  15 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you*  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slavey 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man.  90 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  iiiii^sten» 
That  will  widi  two  pemtdous  daughters  join 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.   Oh !  Oh !  'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put's  head  in  has  a  good  25 
head-piece. 

The  cod-puct  that  vriU  haust 

Befon  the  kiod  has  any, 
Tkthtadmid  heshoB  Umt; 


14.  htllyful^  Mai.   Mfy  full  QqFf. 
firti  ^oml,  wmiH/}  Cap. 
/pU  Jtrg,  Jftmt  rabttt  (Jjfmt 

17.  JHmgdeml  imgdoms  Johns. 
lS-24.  Lines  end  horrible..Mnd.,./er^ 

inn'd...whUf...fmk,  in  Qq. 

18.  ttdtarifiim^  MliirfMim  FofM^ 
Htn. 

tkm\  wfy  tkm  Qq,  Jca.  Steer. 

Ec  Var. 

22.  wUi..JM\  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap.  Knt, 
ColL  i.  DeL  Sing.  Dyee  i,  Wh.  Ktly, 


Sch.   kaut...ioin'd  Qq  et  ceU 

aj.  high-tngenie^^d'\  lUgk  tngtnitrti 

battUs\  Battaikt  F^F^  Battdt 

24.  Oh!  Ohr\  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Jen.  KUy.  O,  kol  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope^ 
Hul.  Sdu  O  Qq.       (7,  Cap.  et  cet. 

25.  /M/'i]  put  his  Qq,  MiLSteev.Bofc 
Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Ktly. 

26.  [Sings.  Cap. 

27-34.  As  in  Johns.  Four  lines, 
Prose,  Qq. 
aS.  heidlMieqr,]  jlMi/,iUf«irQ^ 


$  244),  in  dignified  speech,  yet  here  in  the  Fool's  qpeeches  this  and  many  other  coU 
loqniatisiBS  we  to  be  expected. 

16.  MOBERLY  calls  attention  to  the  simihiilj  of  dmq^  Ib  tflt  KOg^  *  BtoVytloWt 
tbon  winter  wind,'  in  As  You  Like  It. 

18.  •ubecriplion]  Ufton  (p.  292):  Allegiance,  submission.  See  I,  ii,  24. 
ScHMiDTi  Used  nowhere  else  in  Sh.  Ob  the  ether  hand,  the verii  is  freqannily 
found  meaning  to  yield,  to  pay  respect,  to  submit  to  something. 

19.  slave]  Warburton,  insensible  to  the  drift  of  these  lines,  changed  this  to 
•Brave.'  •Thatls.Ideiyyoarwontfi^,  ttbehedsaid  JostbeTore.*  Hs4TR,fa 
exposing  the  folly  of  thi^  change,  thus  paraphrases:  'Here  I  stand,  submitting  to 
every  indignity  you  can  put  upon  me.  Do  with  me  what  you  please.  For  I  am  *'  n 
poor,  inGrro,  weak  Uid  despised  old  umb.**  But  yet,  notwithstniding  my  submissioa 
to yoor  power,  I  have  a  right  to  expostolste  and  to  call  you  servile  ministers.' 

sj.  cod-piccej  Dycb  ((?/«».) :  An  cslentilioBsly  indeUcale  part  of  the  nal* 

■5* 
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(74  XING  LEAR  [act  ni.  sc.  iL 

So  beggars  marry  many,  30 
Tki  man  that  makes  kit  toe 
What  lu  Ms  ktart  ^9uid  mait 

Shall  of  a  com  ay  woe^ 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 
For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  moutfai  35 

in  a  glass. 

Lear.   No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience. 
I  will  say  nothing. 

£liiArKBNr. 

JdnL  Who's  diere? 

31.  The  man]  That  man  FjF.+.  Sta.  CI0.+,  Coll.  iii,  Sch.    After  p»- 

33.  Shall  of]/i<2// ^(TWf  Qq,  Jen.  />>n<Y,  Ime37,Q^  After ^ifij/)',  llM  36^ 
37.  p<Uttm'\  patienct  F  F^.  Ff  e»  cel. 

SCENtm.  Pope-f.Jeo.  391.  Wh^i\  IVAo/eQg. 

Eater  Kent]  At  in  Dyee, 


dim*  whicli  wu  put  to  Nveral  acs«-4»  itick  pins  in,  to  cany  the  purse  to,  Ac  fte. 
[Sec  line  40] 

30.  many]  Johnson:  That  ia^ftbcfprntfiles  a  wife  end  lioe.  Mamn:  Rather, 

so  many  beggars  marry. 
31, 3».  TlM . . .  mak>3  CATiLLt  BfmMmg  a  'tot*  of       *beart*  i»  dgal^d* 

the  making  that  our  la'.t  object  which  should  be  our  first, and  under  it  is  shndow'd  the 
king's  folly  in  surrcnd'ring  his  power;  and  this  folly  be  pins  upon  him  still  faster  by 
oliKrvinff— tint  be  snrrendei'd  ft  to  tmiM)*.  Eocus  ditaks  diat  dMM  line*  eve  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same  'immodest  allusion'  as  is  contained  in  tha  tint  qnatraia, 
•  which  turns  upon  the  idea  of  housing^  But  he  thinks  •  a  greater  consistency  of 
meaning '  will  be  attained  by  reading  head  instead  of  '  heart.'  Whitk  :  Unless  the 
Fool  flMana  that  the  man  who  keeps  hie  too  as  doie  as  he  dMoM  keep  bit  eoaasd 
or  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  [The  meaning,  if  it  be 
worth  a  search,  seems  to  be  this:  A  roan  who  prefers  or  cherishes  a  mean  member 
in  place  of  a  vital  one  ihall  safler  enduring  pain  where  others  woold  saflcr  merely  a 
twinge.   Lear  had  prefencd  Regan  and  Goneril  to  Cordelia. — Ed.] 

35.  EccLES  hatards  the  remarkable  conjecture  that  this  line  is '  descriptive  of  that 
sort  of  treachery  which  the  power  of  beauty  enables  a  woman  more  readily  to  prac- 
tise, and  which  is  shewn  by  her  first  addressing  a  man  with  kind  speeches  and 
expressions  of  regard,  and  tlicn  turning  suddenly  round  and  making  mouthz  at  his 
Agure  represented  in  a  looking-glass.— 'Possibly  an  allusion  might  be  designed  to  an 
allccted  disrdlsh  of  die  liquor  contained  in  a  Jrimku^-g§ut»  while  inwardly,  and  in 
reality,  to  use  a  common  expression,  she  takes  it  to  heart,  supposing  falsehood  and 
deceit  to  be  the  general  oonoomitant  of  beauty.'  MoBERLY:  For  women,  daughters 
included,  are  apt  to  have  little  faulty  ways.  [This  is  die  Pool's  way  of  dtretting 
attention  after  he  has  said  something  a  little  too  pointed ;  the  idea  of  a  very  pretty 
woman  making  faces  in  a  lookinq-glass  raises  a  smile.  For  the  CXpcessioa  'making 
mouths/  see  Ham.  II,  ii,  347;  IV,  iv,  50. — Ed.] 

37,^.  STEiVEifs:  So  Perillvi^  ia  the  old  plqrtVeaUnc  of  Lairt  *Bat  bi^tha 
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IC/JVG  LEAR 


FooL  Marry,  here's  grace  and  a  cod-piece;  fliafs  a  40 
vise  man  and  a  iboL 

KtnL  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  7  Things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves ;  since  I  was  man,  45 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.  Man's  nature  cannot  cany 
Th'  affli  Alon  nor  the  fear. 
Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 


40.  (9d'^tt\  eoJfis  Qq 

m/e  >»an  F,F^. 
42-60.  Alat....jiHHiHg.'\  Lines  ead 

grones  of.... rtmtmbtr. ...cBry... .forte. . . . 
JreadftiJi.,.Mow,...thee..,IutUe,..Mttd.... 


42.  art  /mj  Jitjo»  Q<I>  J^* 

44.  thOmM^g^mtOu^  GtOdf 
the  Jen. 

wandertnl  wan/ierer  Qq. 

4$.  motel  MtfirxQq. 

47.  ««rr]  ne're  Q,.    ntre  Q,. 

49.  fear^  forte  Qq,  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  Warbb 


nqrnow  of  nild  prtkace,  TWs  op  «U  wvoqgh  nd  dotct  givct  [See  Ap» 

pendix,  p.  396.] 

40.  grace  J  Stebvens:  la  Sbekctpeare's  time,  'the  king's  grace'  was  the  usual 

CXpVCMiOiU 

40.  cod-piece]  DOUCK:  Sh.  hxs  with  some  humour  applied  this  name  to  the 
Fool,  who^  for  obvious  reasons,  was  usually  provided  with  this  nnseemiy  put  of 
dfev  in  a  moce  femaifcable  mnoer  dMO  eCbcr  penom. 

4a.  are  you  here]  Jennens,  following  the  Qq,  says  that  tbe  reading  of  the  Ff 
seems  to  be  'an  altcrntion  mnde  for  the  ease  of  the  actors,  that  he  who  acted  Lear 
Blight  not  have  the  trouble  of  silting  down  on  the  ground,  and  rising  again ;  but  if 
pmpricly  of  actioa  late  place,  whit  can  be  proper  than  Leai*»  wiring  Mnwdf, 
after  his  last  speech  ?'   Jennens  inserts  a  stage-direction  to  that  effect. 

44.  Qallow]  Wright  :  That  is,  terrify.  *  Gaily '  in  the  sane  sense  is  still  used 
ai  a  pcovlndalism.  See  Jennings  on  the  Diatedi  In  die  West  ef  England.  In  die 
Glossary  to  Palmet't  Devonshire  Dialogue, '  Galled '  is  explained  as  '  frightened.' 
In  the  Encyclopxdia  Britannica  (eighth  ed.),  art.  Mammalia,  p.  232,  col.  2,  we  read 
of  the  sperm  whale  that  'when  frightened  it  is  said  by  the  sailors  to  be  "gallicd," 
prbbaUy  galkd.'  But  dds  b  an  error.  Hnntky  (OcmijoftheCotswold  Diaket), 
gives  •  Callow.  To  alarm ;  to  frighten.'  TTiere  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  i^trfntt,  to 
terrify,  from  which  it  is  probably  derived.  Herbert  CoLERtOGE  (PkUclogittil  Soc, 
TVwRT.,  1858,  p.  123)  gives  a  derivadon,  proposed  by  IL  Medvier  of  Guernsey,  firom 
the  dialect  of  that  island — viz.  Eg-a/uatr,  signifying  to  6ta^,^ii/outr,  a  meaning 
which,  as  Coleridge  says,  hardly  applies  to  the  present  passage.  Vknavus  (^/Anwwis, 
13  Nov.  '75}  says  this  word  is  idll  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

4^  •aHellon...ftor]  HuiMOHt  «AflUcdon*for<isfl!I(4tas/thetiPobeiBg tten 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  ui,  sc.  il 


That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o*cr  our  heads, 

Find  out  their  enemies  now.   Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulgcd  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice.    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand; 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous.    Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake," 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Has  piaftised  on  man's  Ufis.  Qose  pent-up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealinsf  continents  and  cry 
These  dreadfiil  summoners  grace.  I  am  a  man 


SO 


50.  ftidtkrl  Ff.Rowe.Theob.  Warb. 
Knt,  Del.  Sng.  Kily.  Ptmtktr  Q,. 
Thttndring  Q,,  Pope,  Hu.  Gip.  /»• 
thtr  Johns,  ct  cet. 

54.  ptrjured^  perjmrt  Theob.  Ibo. 
Warb.  Johns.  Coll.  iii. 

»ndtkou\  thmt  Warb. 
timmhtr\  JSmmlar  mm  Qq,  Fope, 
Cap.  C!o.  I  ,  Mob. 

55.  iMcatueUs^  inef/tmit  Qq. 


55.  19  fUrn  tk»kt]  l«  fmtt/kakt 
Qq.  tkake  t»  pietn  FiO|M'f* 

56.  ecvert  and  eomt/emiuU}  tavtr  tf 
ttmvimal  Warb.  conj. 

57.  Hai\  Ff  (^b*/  F,),  Rowe,  Sch. 
Haji  Qq  et  cet. 

58.  tonttaling  t9HHntnti\  conccaltd 
€aUtrt  Qq. 

trj/\  atk  Fiope<f  • 


equivalent.  Man's  nature  cannot  endure  the  Infliction,  nor  even  the  fear  of  it.  SOb 
in  the  Prayer-Book,  *  Defend  u»  firon  all  daitgen  and  miscbiefs,  and  from  tbe  f«a« 
of  them.' 

50.  pudder]  STSSVnn  t  So  in  Beau,  and  FL*s  SevmfiU  Lady  [II,  ii,  p.  35,  «d. 

Dyce] :  '  Some  fellows  would  have  cried  now,  and  have  curs'd  thee,  And  fain  out 
with  their  meal,  and  kept  a  pudder.'  \\X.  is  to  me  a  sufficient  reason  for  preferring 
*pndder*  to  ftAtr^  tint  Charles  Laiab  preferred  ft}  fat  his  remsiks  on  this  play  it  is 
the  word  he  uses. — Ed.] 

54.  perjured]  Theobald,  with  much  probability,  amended  this  to  ferjurt  on  the 
analogy  of  its  use  in  Ltvft  LtA.  Lost,  IV,  iii,  47 :  •  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure  wear 
ing  papers,'  and  also  in  The  TrouiUsonu  Jteign  of  King  John  :  '  Bat,  now  black- 
qpotted  Perjure  as  he  is.'  It  is  also  the  reading  of  Collier's  (MS).  Where  the 
QqFf  all  agree,  and  the  sense  is  dear,  change  seems  needless,  although ftrjure  with 
•dmolar'  gives  greater  synunetiy  to  die  line. 

$4.  •imular]  CmiiiRt  A  'siinalir' isajtedSsAr/  posdUym  cqghtlo  qidl 

5ft,  conveiJent  eeemlng]  Johnson  i  That  is,  appearance  snch  as  nqr  prooMie  hit 

ptrpoee  to  destroy.  Delius  disienta»«iidtMaksttiBeaasnidMrbeGtttBf  lqriw°''Q'* 

57.  practised]  Dyce  :  To  use  arts  or  stratcgem";,  to  plot. 

58.  continents]  Johnson  ;  That  which  contains  or  encloses.   £See  Ham.  IV, 

59.  summoners]  Stekvens:  The  officer;  th:i*.  summon  offenders  before  a  tribunal. 
59, 60.  I . . .  sinning]  TvRWHirr:  CEdipus,  in  Sophocles,  represents  himself  in 

(be  nae  lig^:  *rd  y*  jpya  /Mv  IbiroiMr' iirrl  /loAXov  %  Mpax6Ta.*-~JCAGa.  [lint 
a66^ed.D{ndo(£] 
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More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed  ?  60 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  h<>vel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest ; 
Repose  you  there ;  while  I  to  this  hard  house — 
More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised ; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you,  65 
Denied  qie  to  come  in — return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn, — 

Come  on,  my  boy ;  how  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself, — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  ?— 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange,  70 


60.  titiH't/]  find  Qq. 

than]  /AeirQq. 
60-67,  Alaei...eourtesy.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

63.  tohiW]  whilft  Qq. 

64-66.  Parenthesis,  Ff. 

64.  kardcr..jtonti\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
Dd.  Dyce,  Sta.  Kily,  GIo.  + ,  Mob.  Sch- 


hard  then  is  the  Jiotu  Qq  et  cet, 

65.  you\  me  Qq. 

67,  toils  begin]  wit  begins  Qq. 

69.  /  am\  Pm  Pope +,  Jen.  DyceiL 
Mil]  the  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 

70-73.  Lines  end  can.,.po«rt,...Atart 
Qq. 


61.  Gracious  my  lord]  See  Abbott,  §  13. 

65.  even  but  now]  Abbott,  §  38 :  Even  now  with  us  is  applied  to  an  action  that 
has  been  going  on  for  some  long  time  and  still  continues,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on 

*  now.'    In  Sb,  the  emphasis  is  often  to  be  laid  on  '  even.'  and  '  even  now '  means 

♦  exactly  or  only  now.' 

65.  demanding]  Wright:  'Demand'  and  'require'  are  both  used  formerly  in 
the  simple  sense  of  '  ask,'  without  the  further  idea  which  the  words  have  now  ac- 
quired  of  asking  with  authority.    See  Temp.  I,  ii,  139;  Cym.  Ill,  vi,  93. 

67-73.  Bt;CKNILL  (p.  19s):  The  import  of  this  must  be  weighed  with  IV,  tI, 
100-104,  when  Lear  is  incoherent  and  full  of  delusion.  Insanity  arising  from  mental 
and  moral  causes  often  continues  in  a  certain  state  of  imperfect  developcment ;  .  .  .  ■ 
state  of  exaggerated  and  perverted  emotion,  accompanied  by  violent  and  irregular 
conduct,  but  unconnected  with  intellectual  aberration ;  until  some  physical  shock  is 
incurred, — bodily  illness,  or  accident,  or  exposure  to  physical  suffering ;  and  then 
the  imperfect  type  of  mental  disease  is  converted  into  perfect  lunacy,  characterised 
by  more  or  less  profound  affection  of  the  intellect,  by  delusion  or  incoherence.  This 
is  evidently  the  case  in  Lear,  and  although  we  have  never  seen  the  point  referred  to 
by  any  writer,  and  have  again  and  again  read  the  play  without  perceiving  it,  we 
cannot  doubt  from  these  passages,  and  especially  from  the  second,  in  which  the  poor 
madman's  imperfect  memory  refers  to  his  suffering  in  the  storm,  that  Sh.  contem> 
plated  this  exposure  and  physical  suffering  as  the  cause  of  the  first  crisis  in  the  mal- 
ady. Our  wonder  at  bis  profound  knowledge  of  mental  disease  increases,  the  more 
carefully  we  study  his  works ;  here  and  elsewhere  he  displays  with  prolific  careless* 
Bess  a  knowledge  of  principles,  half  of  which  would  make  the  reputation  oft  mod- 
em psychologist. 
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KING  LEAR 


£ACT  III.  SC.  U. 


And  can  make  vflde  things  precious. — Come,  ytnox  hoveL-^  /I 
Poor  Fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 

That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool*    He  that  has  and  a  little  titty  wit, 

With  hiigh-ho,  the  icind  attd  the  rain, 
Must  uiakc  content  with  his  fortunes  Jit, 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
Lear,   True,  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this  hoveL 

\Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 
Fool»  This  is  a  brave  n^ht  to  cool  a  courtezan.  I  '11  speak 
&  prophecy  ere  I  go:  80 
When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 


71.  Anil  I^owe,  Knt,  Sia.  Sch. 
TSo/Qqet  cct. 

Rowe,  Sch.  vitf  Ape  et  cct. 

71.  72.  ycur  hovfl.  Poor  Fool'\  your 
kmeti Foor€fo»ie,Yf.  /qm AmuU p^ort^ 

72.  /  have  one  fart  in]  I  kaue  one 
part  0/  Qq.  J've  one  thing  in  Pope. 
J*vt  «Mir  irimg  in  Hao.  Waib. 

mu  part  in  Theob.  Johns,  Jen.  Dyce  il. 

73.  Thafs  sorry]  That Jorrawts  Qq. 

74.  fSings.  Cap. 
74-77.  Prose  in  Qq. 

74.  and\  Om.  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  ColU  Dd.  Wh.  M  Tbcdbb 
Warb.  Johns. 

Uttte  tiny]  little  tynie  Pope,  tittle 
/AvQq.  Uttle-tytuVt.  HtOetyiteViamn, 


75.  heigh-ho"]  hey  ho  Qq.  Aeight-k» 
FgFjF^.    a  heigh,  ho.  Cap.  conj.  MS.* 
raiN  J  raim  in  Ais  way  Johns,  conj.^ 

77.  TXMyil)  ¥(•¥,  Jen.  Knt,  Dd. 
Sing.  Dyce,  Sin.  Kdy,  Sch.  jir 
ct  cel. 

TS.  itji]  FT,  Rmve,  Knt,  Dyct  i.  Sit. 

Sch.    my  good  boy  Qq  et  oet. 
kovtt.]  koutUt  Q,. 
[Exennt..]  Op.  Eiit  VT.  On. 

Qq. 

79-9S.  Om.  Qq. 

79,  So.  TXIr..^.*]  llaL  1%«]iMI» 

Ff  + ,  Cap, 

79,  This  is]  ^Tis  Pope  +  . 
courtezan]  Curtizan  Ff. 

8a  ere]  or  ere  Fbpe^  Tbeobi.  Btt> 
or  two  ere  Warb. 

81.         W9rdi  Tje^-t; 


7j.  Bony]  White  :  The  reading  of  the  Qq  is  certainly  not  inferior. 

74.  Stbevbhs  t  See  the  song  In  TMfth  PHgkt,  V,  1, 398.  [Thte  may  have  bectt 

the  same  song,  but  chan^^cd  by  the  Fool  to  suit  the  occasion ;  the  music  of  the 
Twelfth  Nigi^umg  will  be  found  in  Chappcll  i,  225.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Gif- 
ford  (Jonson's  Works,  vi,  266)  called  thb  Twelfth  Night  song  '  sill/  trash'?— Ed.] 

74.  and]  According  to  Abbott,  §§  95,  96,  this  is  used  emphatically,  with  nod 
without  participles,  for  also,  ez'en,  and  that  too.    '  We  still  use  and  that  to  pive  em- 
phasis and  call  attention  to  an  additional  circumstance — e.g.  "  He  was  condemned 
and  that  nnheard."   Heie  it  means  «*  a  little  and  thai  a  vciy  tittle  **  * 

8l,  et  sfj.]  White:  I  believe  this  i~  an  inte  rpoI.Kinn,  This  loving,  faithful  crea* 
ture  would  not  let  his  old  master  go  off  half-crazed  in  that  storm,  that  be  might  stop 
and  ntter  tnch  pointless  and  nncalled-for  Imitation  of  Chaucer.  Hie  abaence  of  tbb 
propbeqr  fraaa  the  edition  of  1608,  it  corrabonUTe  evidence  tl^ 


ACT  ni,  sc.  ii.] 


Xim  LEAR 
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When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 
No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches'  suitors; 
Whea  eveiy  case  in  law  is  right; 


«3 


85 


Ibr  die  passage  is  OM  iwUdi,  tr  tt  kid  been  ipolteB  «t  tlie  tinie  wlicB  die 

edition  was  obtained,  whether  surreptitiously  or  not,  would  hardly  have  been  omitted. 
COWDEN  Clauu  :  This  prophecy  is  dearly  a  scrap  of  ribaJdxy  tacked  00,  by  the  actor 
who  played  fha  Fool,  to  please  *fhe  baneD  speetatOR*;  jnit  «me  of  tiboie  fnstasccs 
or  irrelevant  nd  esctemporaneous  jesting  to  which  Sh.  himself*  through  bis  character 
of  Ilamlct,  so  strongly  objects.  The  fact  of  the  Fool's  present  speech  occurring 
after  Lear  has  left  the  stage  alone  serves  to  condemn  it  as  spurious.  Kofpel  (p.  79), 
uB  the  Other  hand,  tbinktdMt  this  epeeeh  wa«  added  by  Sh.  after  the  teatt  which  we 
have  in  the  Qq  was  written;  'the  poet  was  generous  to  this,  the  most  amiable  of  all 
his  Fools,  and  even  added  somewhat  to  his  part.'  Warburton  discerned  not  one, 
but  two,  prophedes  beret  *tbe  6nt,  a  satyrical  dcM^tioa  of  the  praMot  naaiien  ai 
future;  and  the  sccorul,  a  satyrical  description  of  ftttinc  manners,  which  the  corrap- 
tion  of  the  present  would  prevert  from  ever  happening.  Each  of  these  prophecies 
has  its  proper  inference  or  deduction ;  yet  by  an  onacooantable  stupidity,  the  first 
cdiiofs  took  the  whole  to  be  one  propheqr».aad  ao  jumbled  fbe  two  oootnix  in* 
ferences  t<^ther.'  Accordingly,  Warburton  transposed  lines  93,  94  to  follow  line 
84;  that  concludes  the  first  prophecy,  and  Warburton  points  the  allusion  to  the  pres- 
ent time  by  adding  pareadiedcally  after  diem,  *£,  #.  Now.'  Tbe  remaining  line* 
compose  the  second  prophecy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  Warburton  adds,  '1.  e. 
Never.'  Warbnrton's  change  was  followed  in  the  text  by  Hammer,  Johnson,  Jek- 
MINS,  and  EOCLBS.  Capeix  grants  Waiborton's  ooncltisions,  bat  denoances  die 
tmnposition  of  the  tines  as  •  destructive  of  humour,  and  of  the  speabei'l  wild  cha« 
racter  which  disclaims  regularity.'  Capell's  explanation  is  that  Sh.  wrote  two  speeches 
for  the  Fool, 'one  comprising  the  whole  of  that  prophecy  which  relates  to  things 
fmmi:  ifs  conduloa  a  waggeiy  [f.  tfv,  I  sappoae,  die  lines  *No  lieredes  bnm'd, 
&c.],  at  which  the  speaker  might  face  about  and  be  going,  but  return  to  speak  the 
lines  aboat  Merlin,  which  lines  belong  with  equal  proprie^  to  tbe  prophecy  about 
tUngi  OatwOriMf  4r. . .  it  is  eooeeiv'd,  iitrtber,  diat  tlieM  leperate  [ski  prophecice 
were  at  first  spoken  seperately,  or  on  seperate  nights ;  or  one  drop'd  for  the  other,  and 
we  judge  the  drop'd  one  the  first ;  that  both  were  found  in  his  manuscript's,  standing 
iiregularly;  and  took  their  form  from  the  players,  who  might  even  present  them  so 
after  tbeiraiidiof^deadi*  Stiwbw  rrfeti  to  Pottenbam*!  Arii  tfPoeOtt  I5<g,  aa 
containing  these  lines.  [See  p.  232,  cd.  Arber.  •  Sir  Geffrey  Chauctr,  father  of  our 
English  Poets,  hath  these  verses  following  tbe  distributor  [a  rhetorical  term] :  When 
fiUdi  ftHe*  in  Priettes  tawes.  And  Lord*  beatet  are  balden  for  lawes,  And  rabberie 
is  tane  for  purchase.  And  lecbcij  for  aolace,  Then  shall  the  Realme  of  Albion  Be 
brought  to  great  confusion.'  The  (mginal,  which  is  called  Chauter's  Propkttyf  WKg 
be  found  in  vol.  vi,  p.  307,  ed.  Morris.  See  Brown's  note,  I,  iv,  91. — ^.j 

83.  tutors]  WARBtniTON :  That  if,  Invent  fitdiions  for  dien.  DBun  qoerici  if 
it  should  not  be  taken  in  the  larger  meaning  of  taking  care  of  their  tailors,  and  not 
ruining  them  by  failing  to  pay  their  bills.  SCHMlDT  says  it  merely  means :  When 
noUes  are  die  teachers  of  dieir  taikn,  and  better  understand  the  hnidicraft 

S4.  No  .  . .  suitors]  JOHXSON :  The  disease  to  which  wenches'  suitors  are  paiw 
dedarly  exposed  was  otUed,  in  Shakeqware's  tim^  the  brenning  or  bunting. 
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No  squire  in  debt,  no  poor  knight ;  86 
Wlien  shaden  iSo  not  live  tn  tongues, 
Nor  cutpufses  come  not  to  throngs; 
IVhen  usurers  tell  tlieir  gold  i'  th'  6dd, 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  buUd,  ^ 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  AUmoa 
Come  to  great  confusion. 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see% 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet 
This  prophecy  Merlin  sliall  make ;  for  I  live  before  his  time.  95 

{Exit. 

Scnlll.  AEoomimClMieestet^s  CasUe. 

Enter  Gloocester  and  Eomtod. 

Glou.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unnatural 
dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  tliat  I  might  pity  him, 
they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house ;  charged 
me,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of 
him,  entreat  Ibr  him,  or  any  way  sustain  him.  5 

Eim»  Most  savage  and  unnatural  I 

GUm,  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division  be- 
tween the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that :  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  night ;  'tis  dangerous  to  be  spoken ;  I 
have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet;  these  injuries  the  king  10 


86.  nor  mo]  and  no  Warb.  JolillS. 

87.  tut  liv«\  nor  live 

91,  92.  As  in  Pope.    One  line,  Ff. 

93, 94.  TkrH..,^./ef/.'}  Transferred  to 
feUoir  line  84,  bjr  Warih  Han.  Johns. 
Jen.  Ec. 

93.  set '/ j  see  it  MaL 

95.  /i8M]  fihihf  (i«kKiigUBe95 
as  two  lines)  F  F^+,  Cap. 

ScENs  III.]  Scsena  Tertia  Ff  (Sceua 
FjF^).   SciHB  n.  Rowe.  ScmB  nr. 

Pope  +  ,  Jen. 


A  Room...]  Op.  An  Apaitmcat 
in  Gloster's  Castle.  Rowe. 

Enter...]  EnterGlofter.andtheBafiard 
with  lights,  Qq  (Coccftcr  Q^). 

I-18.  Prose,  Ff.   Twenty  lines,  Qq. 

3.  /mI]  it«k  me  Q,. 

4.  ptrpetual\  Ff  +  .  dp.  Knt.  Dyce  i, 
Del.  ii,  Sch.  their  their ^rpetual 
JCB.  6t  CCC 

5.  or]  Fr  +  ,Knt,  Sch.  fMrQqctcet. 

6.  and'\  Om.  Rowe  ii. 

7.  There  «]  theris  a  Qq,  Jen.  (^o.+. 
bettoeenl  betmxt  Qq,  Glo.<f . 


95.  bdbn  \5m  titaie]  Mobbelt:  Ah,  aeoerdii^  to  die  legend,  King  Lear  was 

contemporary  with  Joash,  King  of  Judah.    [See  Holinshed,  in  Appendix,  p.  384.] 

5.  or]  ScHMurr :  Compare  Aleas.  for  Meat.  IV,  ii,  108 : '  neither  in  time,  nuuer,or 
other  drcnnstancei'  I  Hen,  VI:  I,  iii,  78s  *Mtlo  wear,  handle,  or  we  any  tword.' 
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now  bears  will  be  revenged  home ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  1 1 
already  footed;  we  must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  look 
him,  and  privily  relieve  him ;  go  you,  and  maintain  talk 
widi  the  duke,  that  toy  charily  be  not  of  him  perceived;  if 
he  aak  for  me,  I  am  ill  and  gone  to  bed  If  I  die  for  ilv  1$ 
as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king,  my  old  master,  must 
be  relieved.  There  is  strange  things  toward,  Edmund ;  pray 
you,  be  careful  [Exit, 

Edm.    This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know,  and  of  that  letter  too.  30 
This  seems  a  fiur  deserving,  and  must  draw  ne 
That  ndiich  my^&ther  loses;  no  less  than  all* 
The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fill  \BcU, 


tl.  then  iil  tktr  it  F,.  Tktm^s 
CkkWr.  Mob.  TIUf'tQ,. 

IS.  /oeieJ]  landed  Qq,  Pope. 

Mt]  Ff.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Del  i|, 
Sdl.  JM/or  Pope-t-.  /eeieQqetcA 

15.  6ed.  ^]  Johns.  M,i/Ff,Koweu 

M.  7lM9!lGlo.4,Dyceii,Hadi.Mob. 
/or  i/]/or*/  Q,. 
17.  it  UroMgf  tkinpl  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
Diroe  i,  Sta.  Sdl.       tlrm^  HUt^gi 


et  cet. 

19-23.  lines  end  kiutm,,.JefeniSng^ 
^fft^.fott,  in  Qq. 

19.  tmtrtuytforbid  th»t^  Tbeob.  aur* 

tket  Pope,  Haa.  ttmrtu^tfiirHi  thai 
Hodi.  « 
SI.  irummt\  dhnvitme 

Si.  hus]  loofes  Q.F^^gi 
SJ.  T1u\  then  Qq. 


IS.  footed]  Schmidt:  Eqaivalent  to  landed,  as  the  Qq  read;  compare  III,  vii, 
44;  vtkm  H  mean  mjici,  as  edm  edtteit  eipUn  tt. 

12.  look]  Schmidt:  G)nipare  Afer.  Wtvfs,  IV,  ii,  83:  •Twill  look  some  linen 
Xor  your  head  'iAs  You  Likt  It,  II,  v,  34:  <  He  bath  been  all  this  day  to  look  yoo.' 
17.  towud]  See  II,  I,  la 

19^  Ibcbid]  This  is,  as  WklOBT  says,  *  forbidden  ;*  the  sentence  means :  This 
courtesy  or  charity  which  you  are  going  to  show  the  king,  and  which  has  been  for- 
bidden to  you,  the  duke  shall  instantly  know.  H(n>soN  finds  great  dtfftculty  in 
mdcntaadlnir  die  BcaalBg  of  die  pbraae  *f«Wd  diee,*  tvidch  lie  Interprets  (ming 
«  forbid'  in  the  sense  of  *  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid'  in  Macbeth,  I,  iii,  21)  as  cqtiiv. 
alent  to  a  eurte  upon  thee  I  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Hudson's  separate  edi* 
don  of  Z««r  bas  appeared,  in  wMch,  wMle  adhering  to  Us  earlier  faiteiprcladan  and 
text,  he  concedes  the  possibility  of  the  correctness  of  the  ptCMRt  intOplCtadOR^  InH 
■iks,  *does  not  this  make  die  sense  too  tame?'— E0.J 
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KING  LEAR 


[act  hi,  flCi  iv 


ScbmbIV.   ThehiotK  Before  a  Imd, 

Enter  LcAK,  Kkkt,  and  Fool. 

Kent.    Here  is  the  place,  my  lord  ;  good  my  lord,  enter; 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  \Stonn  still, 

Lear,  Let  me  alone. 

Kent,  Good      lord,  enter  here. 

Lear,  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent,   I  had  rather  break  mine  own.  Good  my  lord,  enter. 

Lear.    Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  Storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thcc; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt   Thou'dst  shun  a  bear, 


Semi  nr.]  Scow  Qaaita  FT  (Saem 

F,).  ScENB  III.  Rowe.  Scene  v. 
Pop«  + ,  Jen.   Scene  ti.  Ec.  (misprint). 

Th«  heaths.]  ClOb  Fut  of  tlM 
Heath  with  a  Hovel.  Rowe. 

1-3.  Here...tndurt.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

a.  •/  tht\  of  Pope. 
night' s\  nigktt  Q,. 

3.  [Storm  still.]  Om.  Qq.  At  the  bc- 
H^aniog  of  the  Scene,  Cap.  Dyce,  >Yb. 

3,4.  Lear.  Let...htrt^  Repeated  hf 
Johns.  Stecv.  '73  (misprint). 


4.  hiri\  On.  Qq* 

wut\  wm*t  Tlieob.  %  Wuk 

Johns. 

5.  Two  lIiMi  In  FT. 

I kaJ^^  Q^Ff,  Cap.  Dyce,  WTi.  Sta, 
GI0.-1-,  Ilutls.  Sch.   rd  Pope  et  cet. 

6.  confentiomt]  inH^efiiuu  Qg.  tru' 
ItHtious  Qj. 

7.  skin;  so  Vu]  Rowc  ii.  skin, /o 
Ht  Qq.    skin,  fo:  'tis  Ff  {skin/o  F,). 

9.  Thou'dst\  tkmd'^  Q;.  Mm 
«wn/^  Q.. 


Scene  IV.]  Coleridge:  0,  wliat  a  world's  convention  of  agonies  is  here  !  All 
external  natnre  in  a  storm,  all  moral  nature  convulsed, — the  real  madness  of  Lear, 
the  feigned  madncB  of  Edgar,  the  babbling  of  the  Fool,  the  desperate  fidelity  of 
Kent^— surely  such  a  scene  was  never  conceived,  before  or  since !  Take  it  but  as  a 
picture  for  the  eye  only,  it  is  more  terrific  than  any  which  a  Michael  Angclo,  inspired 
by  a  Dante,  could  have  conceived,  and  which  none  but  a  Michael  Angelo  could  have 
executed.  Or  let  it  bave  been  uttered  lo  the  blind,  the  howtingi  of  nature  would 
seem  converted  into  the  voice  of  conscious  humanity.  Tlii^  <;cene  ends  with  the  first 
qrmptoms  of  positive  derangement;  and  the  intervention  of  the  iifih  scene  is  paiticu* 
latljr  jsdiciotts,— the  tnteirapdoa  allowing  an  interval  for  Lear  to  appear  In  fidl  mad* 
MM  in  the  sixth  %cene. 

2.  tbo  open]  Walker  (Vtn,  75)  utggests  that  the  t  in  *the'  be  omitted  before 
'open.' 

4.  heart?]  Strsveksi  I  bdieve  that  Lear  does  not  address  diisqucs^on  to  KeoC, 

but  to  his  own  bosom.  Perhaps,  therefore,  wc  should  point  the  p.issage  thus :  « Wilt 
break,  my  heart  ? '  The  tenderness  of  Kent,  indeed,  induces  him  to  reply,  as  to  an 
interrogation  that  teemed  to  rcBeet  00  lu»  own  hnnad^. 
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But  if  thy  flight  Uy  towird  the  wuaag  aef  10 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  th'  mouth.  When  the  mind's  fiee 

The  body 's  delicate ;  the  tempest  in  my  mind 

Doth  fromr  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 

Save  what  beats  there.    Filial  ingratitude  1 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand  15 

For  lifting  food  to't  ?   But  I  will  punish  home. 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more.  In  lucfa  a  night 

To  shut  me  out?  Pour  00;  I  will  endure. 

In  such  a  a^ht  as  this?  O  Regan,  Goneril  I 

Your  old  kind  &ther,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all,*  20 

Oh,  that  way  madness  Ues;  let  me  shun  that; 

No  more  of  that ! 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Liar.    Prithee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  mie  mofe.  But  111  go  ior^  25 


la  thy\  they  F,. 

lay\  light  F^,  Rowe,  Pope. 

ro<armg\  nriHg  raging  Q„ 
Ocf,  Jen.  Steer.  Be;  Vcr.  Sfaig.  KU7, 
GIo.-l',  Mob, 

11.  Thau'4itt'\  TJumd'Jl 
wiM**]  mimdi  TJP^ 

12.  W/V]  Rowt.  iMnsrQ)Fl 
tAe]  tkit 

14.  AMCr]lMmQ^ 

there.  Filial  ingratitude  /]  Rowe. 
tiert.  Filial  ingratitude,  F,F^.  thtir 
fiSaU  imgratitmdtt  Qq.  tJkert,  FiHatt 
ingratitude,  F,Fj.  there  :  filial  ingrati' 
tud*.  DeL  Sch.  there,— filial  ingrati' 
M/ Slac.il. 


15.  tkit  kand}  kit  katul  F,F^,  VtMft 

16.  tdt]  loit 

I  will']  ril  Pope+. 
kame"]  fure  Qq. 
17*18.  In  such. ..endure:"]  Om.  Qq, 
Mdingthe  lines  /i$re/..Jhitl.../atA 

I81I9.  out  t. .. this  t]  out  !..JhistC:x^ 
|«tv]^M/«»Qq,Jeii.MaLBoe. 
GnkWr. 

all,—]  all—  Rowe.   att^  ^^S^ti* 

aa.  that  I]  that,—  Sing.  iL 
nUerkere.]  enter.  Qq. 

<2r 


12.  delicate]  Abbott,  §468:  Any  unaccented  syllable  of  a  polysyllable  (whether 
contaioing  i  or  any  other  vowel)  may  sometimes  be  softened  and  almost  ignored* 
Gonpm  1, 1, 90^  ii4t  >»;  or  II«  1, 114,  fte. 

14.  Filial  ing^titude]  Delius  :  In  apposition  to  '  what  beats  there.' 

15.  m]  As  if.  See  V,  iii,  202,  and  Ham.  I,  ii,  317,  with  the  instances  there 
cittd.  Bat  Abbott.  §  107,  says  Out  •  m  *  b  cqnivalent  to  at  if  only  in  appearance, 
that  the  if  is  implied  in  the  sub{ttBClitPe.  See  also  Matzner.ii,  138,  where  it  is  said 
that,  although  the  abridged  sentence  may  be  explained  by  the  complete  fxttOk^tu^^ 
Lat.  fuasi,  yet  we  most  not  assume  that  a  primitive  if  bos  been  l<nL 

»$,  wonM]  Ai  ■Botter  iailMiee  of  die  oniHioa  cf  Uieidative^MeI,hr,S8> 
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In,  boy ;  go  first — ^You  houseless  poverty, —  a6 
Nay,  get  thee  in.  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. — 

\Fool  gonhu 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  30 

Your  loop*d  and  window'd  naggedness,  defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these  ?   Oh,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !   Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 

That  thou  mayst  shake  the  supcrflux  to  them  35 
And  show  tlie  heavens  more  just 

Edg.  \WWdn^  Fathom  and  half;  fethom  and  half! 
Poor  Tom  I  \Tht  Fed  runs  out  Jrom  Uu  Jwvel. 


36b  [To  the  Fool  Jobas. 
26,27.  On.  Qq. 

26.  /tr.Y/-/i/,— ]/i?trn'/— Row*,  fom- 

Hf.  [Pool  goes  in.]  Johns.  Exit. 

(after  line  26),  Ff.  Om.  Qq.  Exit 
FooL  (after  line  26),  Rowe.  Exit  FooU 
(after  in,  line  27),  Gtpb 

39b  s/orm']  night  Qq.  Jen. 

31,  too/d]  Pope.  Iwjft  Qq.  bfd 
Ff,  Itovre.   /iv/frf  Sch. 


36.  [Eater  Ed^r,  and  Feole.  1^. 

Enter  Edgar  disguised  fikc  a  MxtlMB 
and  Fool.  Rowe+. 
37*  ScxNB  VT.  Bopa* 

37, 38.  Cm.  Qq. 

37.  Edg.  [Within]  Tbeolh  Edg.  Ft 

3S.  The  Fool...hovel.]  Theob.  after 
line  40.    Transferred  by  Cap.  Om. 


26.  first]  Johnson  :  This  injunction  represents  that  bnnlli^,  or  tnwTflnifW^  or 
neglect  of  forms,  which  afHictlon  farces  on  the  mind. 

31.  loop'd]  Schmidt:  *Loop'  in  Sb.  docs  not  mean  a  loop-hole,  bat  simply  a 
bole,  «a  opening. 

32.  1:3.  O  .  .  .  this !]  Vehse  (i,  292)  finds  in  these  words  th« key  to  the  tragedy. 

33.  Take,  &c.]  Jacox  (Colbum's  New  Monthly  Mag.y  i  Jitljr,  1867)  has  gathered  an 
entertdning  cotteetion  of  passages,  parallel  to  this,  lioin  Eog^  and  Ficacib  litendnre. 

34.  Walker  (Cr//.  i,  292)  cites  this  line  with  a  *Qa.'  liecaase  of  the  repetUion 
of  the  word  '  feci.'   But  Dyce  sees  no  reason  for  supposing  h  to  be  CMm^ 

35.  superflux]  Schmidt  :  A  hapax  legomenon  in  Sh. 

37.  Coleridge:  Edgar's  assnmcd  nudness serves  the  great  purpose  of  Iddag off 
part  of  the  shock  which  would  othcr>vi5c  be  cnused  by  the  true  madness  of  Lear, 
and  further  displays  the  profoimd  difference  between  the  two.  In  every  attempt  at 
representing  madness  throughout  die  whole  nng«  of  dianiatie  literature,  with  the 

single  exception  of  Lear,  it  is  mere  lightheadedness,  as  especially  in  Otway.  In 
Edgar's  ravings,  Sh.  all  the  wbile  lets  you  sec  a  fixed  purpose,  a  practical  end  in 
vicw;-^n  Lear's  there  is  only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy  without 
progression. 

37.  iathem  «nd  half  J  CatsLL  \  These  words  allude  to  bis  being  buiy'd  in  straw. 


ACT  Ut,  sc.  i*.] 
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185 


Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit  Hdp 
me,  help  me  I 

Kent,  Give  me  fhy  hand— Who's  there  ? 

FboL  A  spirit,  a  spirit ;  he  says  his  name's  poor  Tom. 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  ^lere  i'  th'  straw  ? 
Gime  forth. 

^nter  Edgak  disguistd  at  «  mtdmoM. 

Edg.  Away  I  the  foul  fiend  follows  mel  Through  the 
sharp  hazvthom  How  the  winds»  Huml  go  to  thy  bed 
and  warm  thee. 


AS 


39, 40.  Prose,  QqFf.  Vcrstf,  the  filSt 
line  ending  tfirit,  Johns.  Mat  Knt. 

41.  IKU^«JSl«fV/]«Rli^iSlMV.  Q^. 

42.  A  spirit,  a  spirit,']  A  fpirit  Qq, 
name's'^  nam's  Q,.    name  is  Q,. 

43^44.  Prose,  QqFf.  Verse,  dividing 
$ttinmf  Johns.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  B<M. 
Kllt,ColI.  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  Klly,  Scb. 

43.  I*  tA']  in  the  Qq. 
-44.  forth.]  forth  /  Q,. 

Enter...aiadman.]  Theob.  Om. 

QqH. 

45.  Scene  VI.  Han.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
45-47*  Prose,  QqF^    Verse,  ending 
wi»t.,Mh»d,jAM*   Jflhin.  G^i.  Steer. 


Ec.  Var.  Cbtl.  De!.  Sing.  D{«ei  ^  Wh. 
Ktlr,  Glo.  Hods.  Wr. 
45.  Thraui^]  librMipl  Q^. 

45,  46.  Through. ..wind.]  Al  a<|aotli> 
tion,  Sta.  Dyce  ii,  Cam. 

46.  hawthorn]  katkomt  Qq.  J9Sw> 
Hauthom  F,. 

blow  the  winds]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
Dd,Sdi.  Mma  the  tM 
cet 

Hum  11  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.-f ,  Mob. 
Sch.  Humk^Yl.  OoLQq.  iMt*. 
Rowe  et  cet. 

M'i  Ff+,  Knt,  DeL  Sell,  cvtf 
M  Qqecoel. 


Stestens;  He  gives  the  aign  osed  hf  (hose  who  are  foonding  the  depth  ataei. 
Collier  doubts  if  Steevent't  explanation  be  correct. 

45,46.  Through  . .  .  winds]  Capell:  This  has  the  air  of  a  quotation  from 
some  lost  poem.  Schmidt:  The  majority  of  editors  prefer  the  reading  of  the  Qq 
becavse  itiamafelil(c1iM9S,aiidUkeAliae  Ui  Tkt  Frtmt  ^ (Mm  Gftsf:  *Se» 
throngh  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind,  and  drizzly  rain  dotti  ftlL*  For  a  dinUai 
reuoo  they  adopt  *  go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warn  thee.' 

47.  thee]  This  phrase  occurs  agdn  in  fhe  M.  to  Tom.  th»  jSbv,  and  in  a  note 
on  it  there  Theobald  thinks  that,  because  there  is  just  before  it  a  clear  allusion  to 
a  phrase  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy^  this  must  also  be  '  a  Banter  upon  another  verse 
in  that  play,'  viz:  *  What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed  ?'  But  Capell  is 
prehabtj  rigjht  In  thinking  this  latter  alladon  more  tfuui  donhtfiit.  Car,  as  Stauntom 
says,  •  to  an  audience  of  Shakespeare's  age  there  was  nothing  risible '  either  in  this 
phrase  in  Ltar  or  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.  ■  The  phrase,'  continues  Staunton, ' "  to 
go  to  a  cddhed"  meant  only  to  go  cold  to  bed;  '*to  rise  from  anaked  bed"  sig« 
nified  to  get  op  naked  from  bed,  and  to  say  one  "  lay  on  a  sick  bed  "  (a  form  of 
expretsioo  iar  from  uncommon  even  now)  implied  merely  that  be  was  lying  sick 
a^bed.'  Dsutn  in  his  first  edition  conjectured  that  the  omission  of  *cold '  in  the  Ff 
was  due  to  Shakespeare's  having  stmck  it  out  in  order  to  avoid  the  comic  efiect  which 
it  produced.  This  conjecture  was  not  repeated  in  his  second  edition.  But  DVCB, 
commenting  on  it,  says  that  Sb.  *  has  studiously  made  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar 
i6« 


*86  KING  LEAR  rACTlII.  SC.iv. 

Lear,  Didst  fhou  give  all  to  thy  daughters?  and  art  48 
tiiou  come  to  this? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom?  whom  ^  50 
foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  throi^h  flame,  through 

ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire;  that  hath  laid 
knives  under  his  pillow  and  halters  in  his  pew;  set  rab;- 


48.49-  Pro^c.QqFt.  Verse,Stee».'78» 

Coll.  Del.  Ktly. 

4S.  DU5t...tky\  Ff+,Cap.  Ec.  Knt, 
Del.  Dyce,  Sch.  Didst  thou  give  all  to 
iky  fu/o  Sing.  Wh.  Coll.  iii.  J/afi  thou 
fUUH  all  to  thy  txoo  Qq  et  cct 

tkeul  thou  too  Ktly. 

daughters^  Daughters  F^. 
51.  through  Jire'}  though  Firt 

through  Jlatnf^  Om.  Qq. 

through  ford'\  tkrogh  /oerd  Q^. 


52.  /»r</]  foord  Qq.  S-^rd  Ff, 
Rowe.  rxamp  Coll.  (MS),  twara 
Anon.*  Jlootl  Anon.* 

v/hir!fool'\  whirl!  ■  fi^ole  Qq. 
Whirle  r.We  K,F,F .  ivhirlepoole  F^ 
through  ■uhir;pool  Jtlbttt,  wkMlttot 

Glo.  Wr.  Mob. 

Jlofl]  has  Qq. 

53.  Pope  ii.  fue  QqFf, 
retstoMf}  Jtatt-hatu 


lomewbat  akin  to  the  comic,  that  it  might  contrast  the  better  \viih  the  real  insanity 
of  Lear.'*  CofWDBN  ClJUtu  thinks  Ilut  Oe  anik«d  frequency  of  the  wovd ' 
duciqg  tbiiKcne  wis  prabibljr  iaieatiomi,  in  order  to  swtaia  the  fanpnaaioa  of  dw 

inclemency  or  the  season. 

53.  knives  under  his  fSHkm}  To  Theobau>  is  due  the  credit  of  diseoveriiig 
that  here,  and  thnmchont  Edgai's  fdgned  aasdncas,  allinloM  are  nade  to  Hsimet's 

Dechraticn,  &c.  Thus:  '  While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  their  Arm;do  agaiast 
EngUnd,  the  Jesuits  were  here  busily  at  work  to  promote  the  success  by  making  con> 
Ycits.  One  method  they  used,  to  do  this,  was  to  dispossess  pretended  dewoniacks  of 
their  oiwn  church ;  by  which  artifice  they  mode  several  hundred  c m  crts  among  the 
common  people,  and  grew  so  elate  upon  their  success  as  to  publish  an  account  of 
their  exploits  in  this  wonderful  talent  of  exorcising.  A  main  scene  of  their  business, 
in  this  seemlng*hol]r  discipline,  lay  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Fechham) 
where  Marvvood,  a  serv  ant  of  Antony  Babington's,  Trayford,  an  attendant  upon  Mr. 
Peckham,  and  Sarah  and  Friswood  Williams,  and  Anne  Smith  (three  chambermaids 
In  that  family),  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  hy  devils,  and  cane  under  the  liands 
of  the  priests  for  their  cure.  The  parties  either  so  little  liked  the  discipline,  or  the 
Jesuits  behaved  with  such  ill  address,  that  the  consequence  was,  the  imposture  was 
discovered ;  the  demoniacs  were  examined;  and  (heir  oonfesrions  talcen  upon  oath 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  whole  matter  1  eing  1  lown  up,  the  criminals  brought 
to  ihe  Make,  and  the  trick  of  Dnil-hun/in^  brought  into  ridicule.  Dr.  Harsnct  (who 
was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  himself  afterwards  Arclibisbop  of  York) 
wrote  •  smart  aomtlve  of  this  whole  proceeding  under  the  following  title* 
Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to  withdraw  the  harts  of  her  Majesties 
Subjects  from  their  allegeance,  and  from  ihc  truth  of  Christian  Religion  profc^ed  in 
England,  under  the  pretenee  of  casting  out  devils.  Practised  by  Edmunds,  alias 
Vfeston  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests  his  wicked  associates.  Whereunto  are 
annexed  the  Copies  of  the  Confessions,  and  Examinations  of  the  parties  themselves, 
which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed,  and  dispossessed,  taken  upon  oath  before  hci 
Uiycsties  Connittiooen  for  caoses  Eccleriatligill.  At  London  Mnled  hj  Jsmet 
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bane  by  his  porridge;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on 
a  bay  trottuig^horse  over  four-indied  bridges,  to  course  his  55 
own  shadow  for  a  traitor.    Bless  thy  five  wits  I  Tom's 
a-cold.  O,  do,  de,  do^  de,  do,  de.  Bless  thee  from  whirl- 


54.  porridge^  Porredgt  Ff.  fot'j^e 

55.  trefh'ng-k9ne\  StCCV.  tr0ttitlg 

hor/e  QqFf. 

fcur-xnched\  Cap.    fcure  incht 
QqF,.  /«un  oreht        fomr  orch'd 


56, 57.  Utjft  Qq.  F, 

F.F,.  B.'i/sl\. 

57.  0./>;,...c'<'.]  Ff+,Cap.Jcn,  Om. 
Qq.  Of  do  de,  do  do,  do  de,  Johns,  et 
cet. 


Roberts,  dwelling  in  Barbican  i6oj."  ,  .  .  The  greatest  part  of  Edgar's  dUscmbled 
lunacy,  the  names  of  his  devils,  and  the  descriptive  circumstances  he  alludes  to  in 
his  own  case,  ore  all  drawn  from  this  pamphlet,  mdi  the  confessions  of  the  poor 
ddoded  wretches.*  In  this  mention  of  '  knives  *  and  '  halters '  there  seems  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  following  passage  from  Harsnet  (which  is  here  given  as  priAtcd  by 
Staunton):  *This  examinant  further  saith,  that  one  Alexander  an  apolhecarie, 
having  bronghe  with  him  from  London  to  Denham  on  a  liinj$  a  new  haher,  and  two 
blades  of  knives,  did  leave  the  same  upon  ihc  gallcrie  floaro  in  her  Maister's  house. 
The  next  morning  he  tooke  occasion  to  goe  with  this  examinant  into  the  said  gal* 
lerie,  where  die  espying  the  said  halter  and  bbdes,  asked  Mat  Alexander  what 
they  did  there:  Hce  making  the  matter  strange,  aunswcrcd,  that  he  saw  them  not, 
though  hoc  looked  fully  upon  them  :  she  her  sclfc  pointing  to  ihem  with  her  finger, 
where  they  lay  within  a  yard  of  them,  where  they  stoodc  both  together.  Now  (quoth 
this  examinant)  doe  yon  not  see  diem  ?  and  so  taking  them  sdd,  looke  yon  heere  r 
Ah  (quo:h  hce)  now  I  sec  them  inrlccd,  but  before  I  could  not  sec  thorn  :  And  there- 
fore saith  he,  I  pcrceave  that  the  devU  hath  layd  them  heere,  to  woikc  some  mischicfe 
upon  you,  that  are  possessed.  Hereupon ...  a  great  search  was  made  in  the  boose, 
to  know  how  the  said  halter  and  knife  blades  came  ihethcr:  but  it  could  not  in  any 
wise  be  found  out,  a-s  it  was  pretended,  till  Ma :  Mainy  in  his  next  fit  said,  as  it  was 
reported,  that  the  devil  layd  them  in  the  Gallery,  that  some  of  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed,  ndg^  either  hang  themselves  with  the  haher,  or  kil  themselves  vdth  the 
blades.' — F.xjntiiiatiin  cf  Friru:ccd  WiUiiims,  p.  219. 

53.  pewj  D£Lius  suggests  that  this  is  to  indicate  that  not  even  the  most  sacred 
places  were  exempt  from  the  temptation  to  oommit  suicide. 

56.  five  wits]  Johnson  (note  on  MuchAdOtX^  i,  66):  'The  wits  seem  to  have 
l)ecn  reckoned  five,  1  y  analogy  of  the  five  senses,  or  the  five  inlets  of  ideas.'  In  a 
note  on  Tu'tlfih  Ai^kt,  IV,  ii,  92,  Malon£  quotes  from  Stephen  Hawcs's  poem 
called  Graumde  Amoitre,  1554,  to  show  that  the  *  five  wits*  were:  *commen  writ, 
imagination,  fantasy,  c-tim.ition,  and  memory.'  That  the  five  wits  were  confounded 
with  the  five  scnsei.  Collier  shows  by  a  quotation  from  '  the  interlude  of  T/u  IVerlJe 
mid  the  CJiyUe,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1522,  and  introduced  into  voL  sii, 
pk  234,  of  Dodsley's  Oid  Ptays  :  "  Age.  Of  the  .v.  wittes  I  wolde  have  knowynge. 
Peneueronee,  Forsoth,  syr,  herynge,  se)'nge,  and  smell)-nge.  The  remenaunte 
tastjuge,  and  felyngc :  These  ben  the  .v.  wittes  bodely." '  Malone  :  Sb.,  however, 
in  his  141st  Sonnet^  cottsidered  the  *  five  wits '  as  distinct  from  the  five  senses. 

57.  a-cold]  Abbott,  5  24 :  That  is, '  a-kale,'  E.  E. '  in  a  chill.'  [Sec  II,  ii,  69.] 
57.  do,  de]  EccLES :  This  seems  intended  to  CJiprc&s  the  sound  uttered  by  per* 
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winds,  flfar-blasting^  and  taking  1    Do  poor  Tom  some  58 
duurity^whoin  the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  I  have  him 
noWf  and  there,  and  there  again,  and  there.       \Storm  still,  66 
Zmn  What;  have  his  daughteis  brought  him  to  this 

pass? — 

Couldst  thou  save  nothing?   Wouldst  thou  give  'em  all? 

Fool.   Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all 
shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air  6$ 
Hang  fiited  o*er  men's  fiiults  11^  00  Ih^  daug^iters  1 

Knit,  He  hath  no  d&ug^ten^  sir. 

Lear.   Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued  natmt 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughterSi 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers  70 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment  t  'twas  this  flesh  begot 


58.  star  blastitig]  /farre  blujiing  Qq, 

60.  tktre  again^  kert  again  F^+« 
«tmdti^^  On.  Qq. 
[Storm  still.]  Om.  Qq, 

61.  W&at,  have  /&m]  Tbeob.  What^ 
Ms  Qq.  Na'i  his  F,.  Nat  Us  TJ?^ 
Ktly.  //cr:'f  his  F^,  Rowe^  Fop^  XttU 


62.  Wouldst....' em"]  Ff,  Rowe,  Wh. 
Sch.    Didst..  J  em  Pope-t-,  Jen.  Sta. 

them  Qq  ct  cct. 
64.  thairud'}  oshttftud  Ktly. 

7^  73.  Om  line, 

Q9. 


tons  who  shiver  with  extreme  eoU^  [Go<gnm  g{hr«s  t  *friUtr,  To  sbiner,  cbatter« 
or  didder  for  cold,' — Ed.J 
$8.  teMng]  See  II,  tv,  160. 

65,  66.  BoswELL:  Compare  Ttmon,  IV,  iii,  loS-iio:  'Be  as  a  planetary  plague, 
when  Jove  Will  o'er  some  iiigh-viccd  city  hang  bis  poison  In  the  sick  air.'  SCHMlDTt 
In  Tk*  wUdilw  been  attributed  to  Sli.,ve  finds  *kaowctttbon 

what  pendulous  mischief  roofs  thy  head  ?' 

69.  unkind]  Walker  (0»/.  i,  87)  calls  attention  to  the  accent  *  finkind.' 

71.  flesh]  Deli  us  refers  this  to  the  sticking  of  pins  in  the  mortified  bare  arms, 
CtAMOt  to  the  cxporaie  of  poor  Tom'b  bod^  to  the  stotm.  Iv  EDwm  Booro'S 
rr:!i:*t  Book  there  is  the  following  stage-direction:  'Draws  a  tbonifOr  wooden 
Spike,  from  Edgar's  arm,  and  tries  to  thrust  it  into  his  own.'  After  line  73: '  Edgar 
idzet  Lear's  band  and  takes  diethonb* 

72.  Judicious]  Walker  {Cn'f.  i,  64)  cites  this  word,  which  he  says  is  here  used 
for  juJuial,  among  other  instances  of  an  '  inaccurate  use  of  words  in  Sh.,  some  of 
them  owing  to  his  imperfect  scholarship  (imperfect,  I  say,  for  he  was  not  an  ignorant 
nan  even  on  Uiis  point),  and  otheiSGonunoB  to  Um  with  bb  ooatenqwrarics.'  See 
•eternal,'  //jw.  I,  v,  21. 

72.  punishment]  Wauzer  (  Vers.  66)  and  Absott,  §467.  cite  this  as  a  dis^Ila- 
Uehere. 
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Those  pelican  daughters.  73 

E^,  PUtkock  sai  oh  PSl^oMtm, 
Alow :  alow,  loo,  loo  I  75 

FeoL  This  cold  night  will  turn  ua  aU  to  fools  and 

madmen. 

Edg.   Take  heed  o'  th'  foul  fiend;  obey  thy  parents; 
keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ;  commit  not  with  man's 
sworn  spouse;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  80 
Tom's  a-cold. 


73.  dav^Uers']  Daugktfr  F,. 
74,75.  Pil!icock..aooQ  As  in  Johns. 

One  line,  QiiFf. 

74.  Pillicock-bill]  H>'phcn,  Rowe. 
^licotks  hi'J  Qq.  pelUaekt  hill  Q,. 
Pillicixh-hUl  Mai.  Stcev.  Bos.  Sing. 
Kily. 

75.  AIcw-Jm  f]aiaio  io.  Qq.  J/aloot 
Mm  /m,  ^»w%.    tx»Hiuk  Aa//Mt  ioA.  tact 

TiMob  iL 


78.  ^/i*]«tt'FJF,F4.  al*4Qr  ^ 

th*  Q„  Cap. 

79.  worJ  justlyl  Pope.  w»r</i  iitfify 
Qq.  twn/!f  Injlice  F,.  wn/,  jujlict 
F,F,F^.  wrdtdojitUittVijviit.  wvntt 
juttue  Knt,  Del. !.  wnA*  /kjH&v  Sch. 

80w      Hot^/tt  m  F,F^. 

txttt  h£arf\fsKtt'kcart  Ff,  Row<^ 
Pope*  Theok  L  nsunAlMrr  Sing. 


73.  pelicanj  See  Ham.  IV,  v,  143.  Wright  :  See  Batman  vp^n  Barllu>h^nn 
(ed.  1583).  Ibl.  186  ^:  *  The  Fdlicaa  loaeth  too  much  her  children.  For  when  the 

children  bee  baught,  and  begin  to  waxe  hoare,  they  smite  the  falher  and  the  mother 
in  the  face,  wberfore  the  mother  snutcth  them  againe  and  shieth  them.  And  the 
thirde  daye  the  mother  smiteth  her  selfe  in  her  side  that  the  bloud  runneth  out,  and 
sheddeth  that  hot  bloud  vppon  the  bodies  of  her  children.  And  fay  virtue  or  the 
bloud  the  birdes  that  were  before  dead,  quicken  againe.' 

74.  Pillicock]  Cafell  :  This  was  suggested  by  the  word '  pelican.'  CoLLlCR :  It 
is  fhu  mentioned  in  Ritson^  Gammer  CurttntM  CarlaHd>~*  Fillyceck,  Fillyeock 
sat  on  a  li;!] ;  If  he's  not  gone,  he  sits  there  still.'  DVCE  {CIoss.) :  Frequently  used 
«s  a  term  of  endearmcnL  Florio  ^vest^'iVittfAuM^a  primo-cockc,  a  pillicockc,  a 
dai&i,  a  bdoned  lad.'  Cotgrave  haas  *  TlmAoviev.  Mtn  fur.  My  pllficockc,  my 
pnttie  knnuc.'  But  it  had  another  meaning;  see  Rorio  in  i'i.vtV/<',  or /'//^''<i.  [It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  next  line  wxs  meant  to  imitate  the  crowlnjj  of  a  cock.  I  see  no 
reason  why  in  nondescript  words  wc  should  desert  the  spelling  of  the  original  texts, 
and  dtange*  alow*  into  AIiffiM.  In  anch  words  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  the 
compo  .i'.ori  '  followed  copy.' — Ed.] 

79.  word  juatlyj  SciuufiT  suggests,  as  the  meaning  of  the  Ff,  '  be  as  just  in 
dMds  as  in  words.* 

79.  commit]  Malonb  (Note  on  0th.  IV,  ii,  73) :  This  word  in  Shakespeare^S 
time,  besides  its  general  ijgnification,  seems  to  have  been  applied  particularly  to  on- 
lawful  acts  of  love. 

toi.  wt]  ScHMiOTi  'Set/ i^Ma  followed  by  *on/ is  eqnivalent  to  incite^  to  nuk* 
desirous  of  anything. 

8i«  n-coldj  George  Ross,  ^L  D.  {Studia,  &c.,  p.  37)  t  Lear,  the  genuine  lunatic, 
b  iweBwhlt  to  ociM*  and  wwiphint  of  it  only  whim  reaaon  letnns;  on  dM  odMf 
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Lear,  What  hast  fhou  been?  83 
Edg,  A  semng-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that 
curled  my  hair;  wore  gloves  In  my  cap ;  served  &e  lust  of 
my  mistress's  heart  and  did  the  iBt  of  darkness  with  hen 
Swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words  and  broke  them  in 
the  sweet  face  of  heaven.  One  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of 
lust  and  waked  to  do  it   Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly; 


83.  terving-men,']  SertHHgmaHtT^^ 

85.  Rowc  ii.  m!y?r!S  QqFL 

mistmf  Jen.  D>'ce,  Sta.  Ktly,  Clo.  Cam. 


om  tit  eoHtriviiigKaxu  0»  dk*  ecnirUh 

tHg  cf  Cap, 

8S.  deej>iy\  deeply  dttrefyY^^ 
Aarfy  FJP^  Komt,  KaL 


baadf  the  mock  madm.m  makes  his  sensitiveness  to  external  influences  the  constant 
burden  of  his  lamentations.  ['  Tom's  a^cold '  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  ciy 
of  Bedlam  beggars  at  all  Masons.  See  11,  iii,  14.— Ed.] 

83.  serving-man]  Knight  :  This  is  not  a  menial,  but  a  urvtmt  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  Tvo  Gnit.  II,  iv,  106.  SCHMIDT  denies  this,  and  affirms  that,  in 
jocose  style,  where  the  meaning  can  be  clearly  gathered  from  the  context,  a  eavalitrt 
MrvMift  bnadombtedly  called  a  ttroani,  but  never  « *serd»g-iiMii»'iidddi  here  beait 

teordinan,'  meaning. 

84.  curled  my  bair]  Maloxe  cites  from  Harsnett  *T1wil  Ua.  Mainy,  by  the  in* 
ttisation  of  fbe  &st  of  tbe  teaven  [spirits],  began  to  let  U»  bands  onto  bk'^, 

(urUJ  Ais  hair,  and  used  such  gestures  as  Ma.  Edmunds  [tbC  tXMCist]  presently 
affirmed  that  that  spirit  was  Pridt.  Herewith  he  began  to  curse  and  bonne,  sayings 
What  a  poxc  do  I  here  ?  I  will  stay  no  longer  amongst  a  company  of  rascal  priestly 
but  goe  to  the  court,  and  brave  it  amongst  my  fellow*,  tbe  aoUemen  there  assem- 
bled. .  .  .  Shortly  after  they  [the  seven  spirits]  were  all  cast  forth,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  Ma.  Edmunds  directed  them,  which  was,  that  every  devil  should  depart  in 
tome  ceitalne  forme  representing  either  a  beast  or  some  other  creature,  that  had  the 
resemblance  of  that  sinnc  whereof  he  was  the  chief  author:  whereupon  the  spirit 
of  pridt  departed  in  the  form  of  a  peaeo<k;  the  spirit  of  il,)th  in  the  likeness  of  an 
oite;  the  spirit  of  enoU  in'  the  similitude  of  a  dc^ :  the  spirit  of  gluttony  in  the 
forme  of  a  v^f*,  and  the  other  devils  had  also  in  their  departure  their  particular 
likenesses  agreeable  to  their  natures.'  RuSHTON  {^Euphuism,  p.  47)  cites  from 
Euphues, '  Be  not  curious  to  curie  thy  hairc,'  &C  [This  may,  perhaps,  refer  to 
the  *  love>lochs*  that  were  worn  by  gallants  In  Shakespeare's  day^-^Eo.] 

S4.  gloves]  Theobald  thinks  it  but  juuicc  to  mention  an  emendation  which  a 
learned  gentleman  suggested  to  him,  vii.  that  we  should  read  '  wore  clovet  in  my 
cap,'  alluding  to  the  fashion  then  in  vogue  of  quilting  spices  and  perfumes  into  the 
linings  of  hats.  Theobald,  of  course,  dissents,  and  adds  that  it  was  '  the  custom  to 
wear  gloves  in  the  hat  upon  three  different  motives:  as  the  favour  of  a  mistress;  in 
honour  of  some  other  respected  friend ;  or  as  a  mark  to  be  chalicng'd  by  on  adver* 
sary  where  a  duet  was  impending.*  Stsevens:  Pmtta,  In  her  assumed  diaractery 
a-'ks  Bas-ania  for  his  gloves,  which  she  says  she  will  v.  c.ir  for  his  sake;  and  Hem/ 
V  gives  tbe  pretended  glove  of  Alcn^on  to  Fluellcn,  which  afterwards  OCCaskms  bto 
q(mfrel  with  tbe  En^ish  solder. 
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ami  in  woman  out-paiamoufed  the  Turk  False  of  lieai^ 
light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fast,  in  stealth,  90 
wolf  in  greediness,  dog  hi  ouulness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not 
tile  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy 
I  poor  heart  to  woman.  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy 
j  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy 


1^  mtt-f&mmmni\  am  psnmmi  tmMiipJau 

Q^.  93.  tocman]  vwtnm  Qq,  Jco*  StMV» 

90.  ofhand'^handY^  kandtiY^^  Vac  Sing.  Ktly,  Huds. 
Rowe.  brotkels\  brothtll  Qq,  Jen. 

91.  prey\  pray  Q,.  94.  flaektts\  placket  Qq,  Jgi. 

93.  ruUliMgl  rvjlngs  Q,.  rujlittgs  Qg.  Jif«lr]  htikt  Qq.  Jen. 

90.  ear]  Johnson:  Credulous  of  evil,  renly  to  receive  malicious  reports, 
90-91.  ho£^ . . .  prey]  WuGHT:  Mr  SMat  hit  pointed  oat  to  me  that  in  the 
AmermXiwle,  p.  198,  the tefta deadly ttat are Q^pificd by levta wild ■Bfaittb;tih« 
lion  being  the  type  of  pride,  the  serpent  of  tayf,  the  unicoTO  of  wrath,  the  bear  of 
sloth,  the  fox  of  covetousness,  the  swine  of  greedin«s,  and  the  scorpion  of  lost. 

94.  placketsj  When  Stekvens  wished  to  treat  an  indelicate  subject  in  an  in* 
ddlota  wqrffyetirftliAdlow  of  leaminf  ,  be  set  lafiwqaently  alpied  hit  aelcs  Am> 
KER,  the  name  of  a  guileless,  dissenting  clergyman  settled  not  far  from  Steevens's 
home  at  Hampstead.  Tbece  is  such  a  note  so  signed  on  this  word.  Nakjes  defines 
«pladcet*  at*  A  petticoat,  generalljr  an  mdeipettieoat .  ..Bailcf  a^ftwatdbefora- 
part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat,  but  it  was  neither.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  female, 
the  wearer  of  a  placket,  as  petticoat  now  is.'  Florio  gives:  *  Toraee, . . .  also  a 
placket  or  a  stomacher,  a  brestplate  or  corselet  for  the  body.'  This  led  Sikcei,  and 
otheis  to  deBne  it  simply  as  '  a  stomacher.'   Dycb  (  Ghss.)  has  the  following  notet 

•  Whether  or  not  "  placket "  had  originally  an  indelicate  meaning  is  more  than  I  call 
determine.  It  has  been  very  variously  explained :  a  petticoat,  an  underpetticoat,'  a 
podwt  attadied  to  a  peNieoal,  dM  alit  or  opening  in  a  petticoat^  and  a  aionadiert 
and  it  certainly  was  occasionally  used  to  signify  a  female  as  petticoat  is  now.  "  The 
teim  platJkit  ia  stiU  in  use  in  England  and  America  for  a  pettiooat,  and,  in  come  of 
the  prorincea  Ibr  a  diift,  a  dit  !n  the  petticoat,  a  pocket,  Ac."— JSMibclf.  **  Aa  to  dM 
word  placket,  in  '  An  exact  Chronolc^e  of  memorable  thiqgi*  in  Vnt*s  InttrprtUr^  3d 
ed.  1671,  it  is  said  to  be  'sixty-six  years  since  maids  began  td  wear  plackets.'  Ac- 
cording to  Middleton,  the  placket  is  '  the  open  part '  of  a  petticoat ;  and  the  word  is 
not  ahogedier  olMolete,  ilnce  the  opening  In  die  pecdcoata  of  die  picaent  dajr  It  itill 
cilled  'the  placket  hole,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  pocl:et  hole." — QiapcM's  Pop- 
ular Musit  of  th«  Olden  TSmr,  ii,  518.'  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
sutject  Anther  wit!  find  a  note  on  it  by  Vfam  on  die  preasnt  passage,  and  alio 
en  Lnit  Lab.  Ill,  i,  186.  Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  the  other  instances  of  iu  use  in 
Sh.,  and  in  addition  see  Marston's  What  You  Wiit,  III,  i,  p.  267,  ed.  Halliwel! : 

*  apple  squiers,  basket  bearers,  or  pages  of  the  placket.'  Middleton's  Roarmg  Girlf 
III,  IB,  p.  497*  cd.  Dyoew  Mlddleton'a  At^  TM^M  *  Q*^  ^fi*  n, «,  p.  447» 
ed.  SjfOat  * — ^the  open  part  [of  a  petticoat]  which  is  now  called  the  placket. 
fiwMktt  fun.  Why,  was  it  ever  called  otherwise  ?    Geo,  Yes ;  while  the  word  re. 

pBM  111  lilt  orig^bal,  Um  Latin  toogiM^  who  have  no  K*i«  it  waa  called  (he 
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the  foul  fiend    S6U  Artiuf^  Hu  Jtawthom  blows  ibi  edd  95 
wind.  Says  smm^  mm,  nomg^.  Mfkm     boy,  boy,  sessa/ 
letkimMbiy,  \Storm  stUL 


95-97*  Stil]...b]r]  Asia QqFt  Thret 
lines,  Glo.4-1  Oyc*  U. 

95.  StaL-Aflwy.]  In  IbUeti  Sli. 

lutwdiom]  JUMome  Qq.  i9bw> 
thomt  F,F,, 

96.  £}>v..~noiutyJ  Ff  -t-,  Jeu.  Knt, 
Pyoe.  Sch.  ktty  nc  en  ny  Qq,  jSSi/ 
aaul}  Cap.  7/7  M<>  Ec. 
$mmt  muH,  ka  no  nouny  Steev.  et  oet 

D6lpUn„.liT3  Md.  (tubi.)  Dot- 


phin  my  Boy,  Boy  Seffey :  ///  him  trpt 
fy.  Ff  (Sefey  F,,  Knt),  Rowe  +  ,  Jen. 
Knt.  DotpMm  my  boy,  my  boy,  eea/t  let 
Aim  trot  by.  Qq  {eae/e  Q,),also  Ec.  Ktly 
(both  in  Italics,  and  in  two  lines;  Ktly 
Midi  axil),  dolphin,  my  boy,  my  boy, 
MBe ;  let  him  tret  by.  Cap. 

96.  my  boy,boy]Ff<f,Scli.  myhfy, 
i*r^      Qq  et  cet 

trot  byl  tret  my  F^F^ 

[Stonn  stiU.3  Om.  Qq. 


placet;  a  placettdo,  a  thing  or  place  to  please.'  Middleton's  Tht  Honest  Whort^ 
But  s,  V»  U,  p.  ^41,  «d.  Dyoe.  Beia.aBdFl.^ZM/iCW)r,lfl,)p.ii6,«d.Dyeai, 

Bcnii.  an;l  Fl.'s  Ifumourous  LUuttnar.t,  IV,  iv,  p.  50S,  ed.  Dyce.  WHITE  well 
sums  up  the  discussion ;  '  It  is  clear  at  least  that  the  placket,  in  Shakespeare's  timo 
■nd  after,  was  an  article  of  female  apfMod  to  atcnl  n  a«l  t»  ftdnit  description,  and 
so  common  as  not  to  require  it ;  and  thal^  COMeqoent^*  die  fllimllWingpawcd  OOt 
of  use,  the  word  stat  nominis  umbra.' 

94.  lenders'  books]  St££V£.ns  :  So  in  Chapman's  All  Foolt,  1605 It  I  but 
write  tBcftamt  in  neiccn*  boolcs,  I  am  et  sate  to  have  at  six  aMotfas  end  A  meal 
at  my  elbow  with  his  mace,'  &c. 

96.  auum,  mun]  Stx£VEKS  :  These  words  were  probably  added  by  the  players, 
who,  together  with  the  eomperiton,  were  likdy  cnoi^  to  compt  what  they  did  not 
mdentaad*  or  to  add  more  of  their  own  to  what  they  already  concluded  to  be  non* 
sense.  [See  KmcHT's  interpretation,  in  the  next  aoie.  For  *aooay,'  see  Unit, 
IV,  V,  161.] 

96^97.  Dolphin ...  by]  Capeu.  sapposes  diai  Edgar  '  feigns  htmseir  one  who 

b  surveying  his  hones,and  marking  their  paces;  that  his  'boy*  whom  he  calls 
*  dolphin '  (or  danplUn)  is  about  to  stop  one  of  them,  and  cries  out  to  that  boy  in 
wild  language:  *Jial  no^  leawe  to  do  itj  him  troL  fyf  if  any  one,  apon  the 
score  of  this  dolphin,  will  say — he  feigns  himself  Neptune,  he  shall  not  be  oppcsM 
in  it.*  Johnson  :  Of  interpreting  this  there  is  not  much  hope  or  much  need.  But 
anything  may  be  tried.  The  madman,  now  counterfeiting  a  proud  f.t,  supposes  hlst> 
self  met  on  the  road  by  some  one  that  disputes  the  way,  and  cries  '  Hoy ! — No—* 
but  altering  his  mind  condescends  to  let  him  pass,  and  calls  to  his  boy  Dolphin 
(Rodolph)  not  to  contend  with  him.  *  Oo—Dolphin,  my  boy,  cease.  Let  him 
trot  hjr.*  Steeveks  ^ves  the  folloiring  stanxa:  *Dolph{D»jny  hoy,  my  boy,  Cedte, 
let  him  trot  Ly ;  It  sccmcth  not  that  such  a  foe  From  nic  or  you  woal  J  fly,'  and  adds 
that  it  is  from  '  a  very  old  ballad  written  on  some  battle  fought  in  France,  during 
whidt  the  King,  unwilling  to  put  the  suspected  valour  of  his  son  the  Atif^iIlM— ^f. 
JMphin  (so  called  and  spelt  at  those  times)  to  the  trial,  i$  repitMaled  at  dCNioas  to 
restrain  him  from  any  attempt  to  establish  an  opinion  of  his  courage  on  an  adversary 
who  wears  the  least  appearance  of  strength ;  and  at  last  assists  in  propping  up  a  dead 
fto^lyagidait  a  tree  for  him  to  tiy  his  manhood  lyoB.  IlMrefiM^asdl£Baent<liam» 
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liar,  ThoQ  wert  better  in  thy  grave  tiun  to  answer  9$ 
with  tiiy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skiea.  b 
man  no  more  than  this  ?   Consider  him  well  Thou  owest  lOO 

the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the 
cat  no  perfume.  Ha?  here's  three  en's  are  sophisticated. 
Thou  art  the  thing  itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more 
but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art  Off  ofi^ 
you  leadings !  come,  unbutton  here.  10$ 


98.  Thou]  Ff -f*  Cap.  Sch.  ffft/, 

Qq  et  cet 

twrrj  wtrt  Sing.  Sta. 

tfy  irami  m  Grant  Ff,  Rowe^ 
Fbpc^  Hn.  Kntf  Scft. 

9S-ioj.  7>i(w...A/r/.]  Nine]inea,aid« 
log  atup>er,.jJHit.^weU.'..JUde^„ilk/*n 

100.  Maw]  dul  Qq.  Jen. 

m9r«,„Coitsuler'\  mortf  but  tkit 


loa.      /j  Oau  Qq. 

keris\  ken's  M/rt 

tfn'j]  ont  Q,F,.  0M«i  Q,.  e/m 
Pope+,  Steer.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del. 

tefiAitticaUd'\  fo  phijlicated  Q,. 
10$.  Undingi\  leadings  Q,. 

comit  unbuttoH  hert  ^  comt  ch 
Q,.  fMit  m  he  tnu, 

[Tearing  off  his  clothw.  Rowe. 
Tearing...;  Kent  and  the  Fool  strive  to 
binder  him.  Qip. 


pions  are  supposed  to  cross  the  field,  the  King  always  discovers  some  objection  to 
his  attacking  each  of  them,  and  repeats  these  two  lines  as  eveiy  fresh  personage  is 
latradtMed.  The  wng  I  hnre  sever  leen,  hot  bed  dib  ecctnmt  fiooi  ut  old  gnide* 
man,  who  was  only  able  to  repeat  pert  of  it,  and  died  before  I  could  have  SOppOMd 
the  disoovety  woold  hare  been  of  die  least  importance  to  me.'  [It  aigr  periwpe  ho 
trdl  to  remember  tiitt  Steevens^  *  blade-letter  vobmies  *  of  mikaowa  titles  and  dates, 
together  with  his  'ballads'  rehearsed  from  memory,  are  to  be  received  with  can* 
lionw— Ed.]  Farmkr  cites  :  'Od's  my  life!  I  am  not  allied  to  the  sculler  yet;  he 
diaU  be  Dauphin  my  boy.' — ^Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair  £V,  iii,  p.  532,  ed.  Gifibrd, 
where  GilRifd  says,  *Dm^Mm  aiffiiy,h  dio  batdea  of  a  ridicatoos  old  soBg,of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Steevens  in  A'l'ug'  Lear*  Note  that  Gifford  was  too  cai^ 
tiotts  to  allude  to  the  interesting  little  history  that  Steevens  gives  of  the  ballad.^ 
Ei>.}  XiiiGHTt  We  aio  iadiiied  to  flitad^if  there  be  aiqrBieaiiiqgpaaBe  of  t^^ 
words  are  meant  as  an  indtaHoB  of  the  aooiid  of  the  lashing  irind,  and  that  'let  hln 
go  by '  has  the  same  reference. 

96.  sessa  1]  MaIjONS  t  I  have  printed  '  Sessa,'  because  the  some  cant  word  oc* 
con  in  the  Indactioa  to  Tino.  Hg  Si,  |oBinoN  (note  00  m,  vi,  7a)  t  This  I  taho 
to  l)€  the  French  word  cfssez,  pronounced  cessry,  which  wa-;,  I  suppo-se,  like  some 
other  of  common  use  among  us.  It  is  an  interjection  enforcing  cessation  of  aay 
v3iasifYSiL<t^he  ftattthamitm*,  Ooutnit  Ilnagrbodoahtod  whetheritbeiioto 
Bicrc  interjection. 

98.  thou  wert]  See  I,  iv,  93. 

103.  cat]  That  is,  the  civet-cat 

lot.  oophirticoted]  ScMMnyrt  Not  elsewhere  b  Sh. 

103.  unaccommodated]  Wright:  That  is,  unfurnished  with  what  is  necessary, 
especially  with  dress.   Compare  IV,  vi,  81,  where  Edgar  says^  after  seeing  Lear 
•laataadcallr  <lMMd  widi  wiU  flowers,'  <  The  saftr  aenso  will  ne^er  accpmmodate 
17  H 
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Fool*  Prithee,  ouncle,  be  contented ;  'tis  a  naughty  night  io6 

to  swim  in.  Now  a  little  fire  in  a  wide  field  were  like  an 
old  lecher's  heart,  a  small  spark,  all  the  rest  on*s  body  cold. 

Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg,  This  is  the  foul  Flibbertigibbet ;  he  begins  at  1 10 
curfew  and  walks  at  first  cock;  he  gives  the  web  and 


106.  I*rUkee]  MfMiQ^  AyikteV^ 
ftrttkee  F,F,F^, 

{onteHted'\  totutitt  Qq,  Jca. 

107.  mi//]Jen.Wal]ier.«iidMrQJ>;Pg, 
tmU  Q,F,F^  el  cet. 

108.  alt'\  and  all  Q,,  Rowe4. 
en's}  in  Qq.  Glpw  ^  JUt 

8IMV.  Ec  Var.  Knt 
iia  yW]  Ff-t-,  Sdi.  /oia/mdQn 


ttcct 

I  to.  J^Merf{ptM]tBhH6*gbA<ig, 
Sirbcrdcgibil 

III.  Fi;Row«,Sch.  Httt»i<)n 
ctcet 

^vfs]  gins  Q,. 
111,112.  and  (he  pirn,  jp$i$itt}  FT. 
6*  tAe  piH,/futmet  Q,.   Mf  fimflUMVt 
Q;.   tkt  finqutvtr 


HU  maater  tbu.'  In  Shakespcara^  tine  dw  word  *  accommodnte '  had  begn  to  be 
•bused.  See  2  Hen.  IV:  III,  n,  72,  Ac  From  the  word  •  lending?,'  whicb  occurs 
bere,  it  would  leem  Ibat '  accommodate '  bad  even  tben  acquired  the  modern  sense 
«f  *lo  Amiidi  with  money.' 

105.  unbutton  here]  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  eminent  novelist  and 
dramatist  in  London,  that  these  words  are  properly  a  stage-direction. — Ed. 

107.  wide]  jBNNxm  6nt  nigi^ed  this  diiuiice,  on  the  Rioand  that  •*'wido**  b 
better  opposed  to  "  little ;  "  '  it  was  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  WALKER  (CnV.  iii,  279), 
who  says  that '  wild  is  in  the  manner  of  modem,  not  Elizabethan  poetry,'  and  he  gives 
Instances,  not  alone  from  Sh.,  but  from  contemporary  authors,  where  the  same  mis* 
JMiBtef  saW  lor* wide'  occurs. 

109.  here  comes]  Although  this  evidently  refers  to  Gloucester  with  his  torch, 
yet  I  think  it  somewhat  premature  to  mark  Gloucester's  entrance  here  as  the  Cam. 
•diton,  following  the  Qq,  have  done.  In  the  Qq,  tf  ibey  were  printed  from  an  actinf 
copy,  the  s1age-dircction5  are  rather  directions  to  the  actors  to  be  ready  to  go  on 
than  indications  of  their  actual  entrance.  It  is  not  eaqr  to  conceive,  in  the  restricted 
q»ce  or  the  Shakespearian  stage,  how  doocester  coatd  have  remdncd  unnoticed 
\f/  Lear  throughout  Edgar**  Speech  from  line  109  to  119.— Ed. 

110.  Flibbertigibbet]  Steevens  :  This  fiend  is  mentioned  by  Latimer  in  his 
sermons  ['And  when  these  flatterers,  and  flybbergybcs  an  other  daye  shall  come  and 
clawe  yott  hy  the  hocke  end  say.*— «Sm«m^  Strmmt^  1549,  p.  69,  ed.  Arber.->Ei».], 
and  Heywood,  in  his  Prov.-rhs  and  £/>!^ranit,ha%  the  following :  *  Thou  Flebergibet, 
Flebergibet,  thou  wretch t'  Percy:  'Frateretto,  Fleberdigibet,  Hoberdidance, 
Tocbbatto^  were  foor  deuils  of  the  roond,  or  Mortice,  whom  Sara  in  her  fits,  toned 
together,  in  measure  and  sweet  cadence.' — Harsnet.  p.  49.  Cotgrave  :  Coquetttt 
f.  A  pratling,  or  proud  gossip;  a  fisUing,  or  iliperous  minx,  a  cocket,  or  tailing  hous* 
wife;  a  titifiU,  a  flebergebit.  Bell  Patkt  &c.  iii,  104)  gives  a  fanciful  derive* 
tion  of  thb  word,  wMdi,  he  says,  is  G^^mmOnnekem  personified. 

111.  walks  at  first  cock]  Schmidt:  Not  unfrequenily  In  Sh.  'to  walk'  is 
equivalent  ta  go  awajf.   Thus  in  Cym.  I,  i,  176:  *  Qiuen.  Pray,  walk  awhile,  /m- 

Aboot  sane  half«hoar  heocoi  I  pray  yon,  speak  with  m  ...  Ibr  this  tim 
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the  pin,  squints  tiie  eye,  and  makes  tite  liare-lip;  mOdews  112 
tbe  white  wheat  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 
Swithold  looted  fhrioe  fhe  old ; 


112.  hare-rif\nare  Upptt^^  Ifalr- 
lip  F^,  Rowc,  Pope,  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Ictt..  hart  Up  Q,.   hart  Up  Q,. 

113.  ereatHrt\  creatures  Han. 
MTth'l  thttarth  F^^-t-,Jen.£c 

114-118.  AwllA0tf».ayvAKr/fav/)  Ai 
tyCip.  FMtrUoeffFC  Plroi^Qq. 


114.  SwUkolJ'\  Ft,  Rowe,  Pope.Knt, 
Del.  Dyce^  Scb.  /vnthald  C^.  St. 
llttMV  Theob.  1.  5.  mMM/Glo.  Wr. 
SabalVitholJ  Thcob.  ii  et  cet. 

(i,  Ff»  Rowc,  Pope,  Knt, 
Glow  Wr.  Sdu   «Ur  Qg.  *«« 
Can.  woU  Tbeob.  et  cet. 


leave  me.'  That  io  toalk  is  used  technically  or  spirits  does  not  interfere  with  the 
pKMBt Modified meai^g.  SeoIV,TU,83.  [For the dfeet of dte cock-crow qwn 
*extFavigtnt  and  erring  spirits,'  see  Ham.  I,  i,  150.] 

113.  web  and  pin]  Maix)KS  :  See  Florio,  who  gives 'Ca/^fra/Za.  Also  a  disease  in 
the  ties  called  a  pin  and  a  web.'  [Thus,  in  the  edition  of  1598.]  WUGKT  pres  as 
Florio't  definition,  *  A  porcnllels. « • .  Abo  a  dimnesse  of  sight  occaiiflBed  faylmnorai 
hordned  in  the  eies  called  a  Cataract  or  a  pin  and  a  web.' 

'114-118.  Swithold... thee  13  Wakburton:  We  should  read  it  thus:  Saint 
\ltnthdd  IboCedtfiHoe  the  woM,  He  met  die  night-mar^  and  Iwr  MM*  i)^^  her 
alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right;  i.  e.  Saint 
Withold,  travening  the  wld  or  dawns,  met  the  night-mare;  who,  having  told  her 
name,  he  obliged  her  to  alight  from  those  persons  whom  she  rides,  and  plight  her 
troth  to  do  no  more  mischieil  This  is  taken  from  a  story  of  him  in  his  tcf^nd. 
Hence  he  was  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  that  distemper.  And  these  verses 
were  no  other  than  a  popular  charm,  or  nighispeU  against  the  EpiaUa,  The  hist 
line  fa  the  ftnaal  execratica,  or  apoMrofilie  of  the  speaker,  of  dw  chana  Io  dw  wlldi, 
aroynt  thee  right,  i.  e.  depart  forthwith.  Bedlams,  gipsies,  and  stich-like  vagabonds, 
used  to  sell  these  kinds  of  spells  or  charms  to  the  people.  They  were  of  various 
Idadsfbrmiotts  disorders,  and  addressed  to  various  saintk  We  have  another  of 
them  in  B.  and  Fl.'s  Monsieur  Thomas,  IV,  vi,  which  is  expressly  called  a  night-spell, 
as  follows :  '  St,  George,  St.  Gcor>;c,  our  Lady's  knight,  He  walks  by  day,  so  does  he 
by  night;  And  when  he  had  her  found,  He  her  beat,  and  her  bound.  Until  to  him 
her  Iralhihepl^iht,  She  wodd  not  alb  from  hfaadwtidghl.*  TUa,  aays  Smvm^ 
is  likewise  one  of  the  'mn^ncal  cures'  for  the  incubus,  quoted,  with  little  variation, 
by  Reginald  Scott  in  his  Diteevety  */  Witchcraft^  1584.  THEOBALD :  My  ingenious 
fiitnd  Mr  Bishop  saw  that  *  old  *  must  he  wold,  which  signifies  a  down,  or  diampleii 
ground,  hilly  and  void  of  wood.  And  as  to  St.  WithcIJ,  we  And  him  again  men- 
tioned in  our  author's  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John  [p.  256,  ed.  Nichols]: 
'Sweet  S.  Withold  of  thy  lenitie,  defend  us  from  exUemitie.'  Tyrwhitt:  I  cannot 
ind  ddi  aAroMwe  la  the  oonmon  legends  of  StVIialii»who^I  tnppoae,  b  hera 
called  *  St.  Withold,'  Farmer  :  Olds  is  the  same  word  as  utolds.  Spelman  writes, 
Bmim  upon  olds;  the  provincial  pronunciation  is  stiU  the  ottt^  and  that,  being  the 
vulgar  orthography,  may  he  the  ooRCCt  on«  here.  Li  a  hook  celled  Th*  Attor, 
ascribed  to  Dr  Hill,  it  is  quoted  *tbe  told*  £*the  reading  of  Tate's  version.'^ 
Steevens].  Mr  Colman  *has  it,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  *  the  world.*  [To  lUs 
note  Colman  replied  that  world  in  his  edition  was  an  error  of  the  press.} 
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He  met  the  night-aiare  and  her  nine-fold ;  11$ 

Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  I 

JBrmt.  How  lares  yinir  grace? 


Luar,  What's  he?  lao 

Kent  Who's  there?  What  is 't  you  seek? 

Gl<ni,  What  are  you  there  ?   Your  names  ? 

Edg,  Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swimming  irog,  the  toad. 


1 15.  Ht  met  the  migit^mare}  Ae  met 
tkem(fJUmarrQ,.  MtHkuni^itotvt 
Q«i   ttHtltfiUMight  Moor  Qj. 

nieu'/Mlnme/MY^JF..  nim4 
^Qq.  MMWAtfWaib.  Johns.  Jeo. 

tr6.  f>era/igAt}  ktrm^i^WU  Air, 
O  ligAt  Qq. 

117.  ^rtik  fntk-pUgkt  FT. 

118.  aroint... aroint']  etnynt^.Mroyml 
Ff.   arint...arint  Qq* 


118.  thee,  witth^  thee,  vntch  Q,. 
OnWitekY^,.  thewiteh.FF.  thee, 

<hee/]  thee  right.  Warb. 
Eiiter...tor(ii.]  Ff,  after  line  id);. 

Transferred  by  Pope.  Enter  Glofler. 
Qq  (Gloceftcr.  QJ,  after  line  109.  Af« 
tcr  line  109,  Gap.  Glo^<f . 

t2o.  Scene  VII.  Popc+,J«o» 

121.  IVAo's}  tVho/e(^. 


115.  ttinc-lbM]  CAffiut  Thitli,1icridiMlni|ie,«rfiaBi]iaii.  TntwuTTi  FU, 

for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  instead  of  nine  foals. 

Its.  aroint]  See  Math.  I,  iii,  6^  and  aotes.  Since  Uiom  decivationi,  aU  of  then 
mmtfifactoiy,  ««ie  diere  coUeeted,  aaodier,  tiUdi  trnfortanatetj  ntut  be  placed  fai 
the  same  cilegOlj,  has  been  contributed  by  F.  J.  V.  in  Notts  and  Qu.,  t$  March, 
1873.  He  proposes  the  French  ireinte  tci;  that  is,  'break  thy  back  or  reins,  used 
as  an  imprecation.'  In  the  notes  on  Alacb.  credit  is  not  given,  as  it  should  have 
been,  to  Capsll  for  die  dcrivatton  In  Ui  Chnetry:  'Atnnntl.  Hell  take  (heel 
JaL  Dii  tc  avcrrunccnt ! '  Nares  cites  it,  without  giving  its  author,  and  to  Nares 
ft  lias  been  frequently  attributed.  The  following  derivation,  which  aeems  highly 
imtMble,  appeared  in  The  Ae<ademy,  28  Dee.  18781  Mr  F.  D.  Mattmbw,  of  the 
Ifew  Shakespeare  Soeiet/s  Committee,  who  is  editing  fhe  onprinted  English  Works 
of  Wiclif  for  the  Early  English  Text  Soc,  has  come  across  two  instances  of  what 
must  surely  be  Shakespeare's  aroint — the  verb  emnte,  avoid— in  a  Wydiffite  tract 
In  die  MS  C  A  Trinity  Coll.,  DnUin,  lately  lent  to  bim  byOieColleget  «And 
here  sculd  mew  aniwt  feynt  penytauwsers,  cowfcssours  and  o^^r-  prr^tis  J>3t  assoylen 
for  money"  (Leaf  157,  back).  '*And  her<  schul  men  arunte  |>e  feend  ^at  atiri^ 
mem  to  bat  in  ^Is  eironre*'  (Leaf  159,  back).  think,"  tays  Mr  Matdiew, 
"there  is  no  doubt  that  'amnte,'  which  here  evidently  means  'avoid  or  shun/ il 
the  'aroint'  of  Jt/aei.  I,  iii,  6,  and  Lear,  III,  iv,  118,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
met  with  oat  of  Sh."  The  change  from  «  to  0*  is  not  easy,  but  has  surely  taken 
place  becti' 
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ACT  UI.  SC  iv.] 


KING  LEAR 


the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the  water;  that  in  the  fuiy 
of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  125 
sallets;  swallows  the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool;  who  is  whipped  from 
tithing  to  tithing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned; 
who  hath  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  bod^; 

Horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear;  130 
But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom's  fi>od  for  seven  long  year. 


124.  tadpolt]  Johns,  tod  pole  Q,. 
ioadt  fold  Q,.  Todpolt  F,F,,  Pope  + , 
SdL    Tod  pool  F  F^.   tod-pol  Rowe. 

v>all-nnot\         wM-NttU  FU 
Wtil^WOrt  Q, 

water}  —ilrr  wwtf  SfliM4»Ovi> 
Jen.  £c. 

/itry]  fndk 
126.  MffnCrjMflMiJna.  jdSEtfOipb 
conj. 


ipCdYi,  JloeJtJiMi/ktqi^Fopt+tCi^ 
Jen.  GlOb-f.Dycefi. 

129.  Aa/A]  Ff.  Rom^  Fopi^  Sdk 
JkatA  Jkad  Qq  et  ccL 

Pope,  Theobi,  Jokni.  Jieo.  Sdk  Vnm, 
Qqctcet. 

131.  Air3  IVmv  F,F,.  Jktur  F,F^. 

getr  Han.  Warb.    eherr  Qltf, 

132.  Jiawy  Hath  Qq. 


124.  tadpole]  Wright:  The  modern  spelling  was  inose  ia  SbakespaurC^t  Unc. 
Cotgrave  gives :  '  Gyrine :  the  frog  teamed,  a  Tadpole.' 

IS4.  walUiiMrt)  WftiGRTs  Tint  %  Bnrd.  *Newt'  b  from  A.S.  efiUt  Eailf 
English  euete,  and  then  eft,  the  initial  *  n '  havin;;  been  acquired  from  the  final  letter 
of  the aitide, so  that'anevet'  or 'aaeft'  became  < a  newt.' 

134.  water]  That  is,  the  trtfCMiewt  For  many  rimflar  eoostractSoot,  tee 
SCRlflST  {Lex.),  p.  1419. 

126.  seUets]  Wright:  Cbtgrave:  *Salade:  f.  A salade.  Helmet,  Head-paece) 
alio  a  Sallet  of  hearbes.'  It  is  stiU  nsed  in  Sossea.  See /Km.  II,  ii,  490^ 

126.  ditch-dog]  Dauosi  The  dead  dop  IhiOTO  into  ditdwa. 

128.  tithing]  Stee\'EVS:  A  district;  the  same  in  the  country  as  award  in  the 
city.  In  the  StaL  39  Eliz.  ch.  4,  it  is  enacted  that  every  vagabond,  &c.  shall  be 
yaMiddy mUppid mud tna  from pauMi  to  pariah.  [Fore  deMripdoa of  Ae  total- 
BMBltof  'roges/  and  of  how  they  must  be  'greeuouslie  whipped  and  burned  through 
tba  gristle  of  the  right  eare,  with  an  hot  iron  of  the  compasse  of  an  inch  about,'  see 
Hatriaon**  DmriptUm  of  England^  Bk.  ii,  chap,  x,  p.  319,  ed.  Hem  Sk.  Soe.'\ 

199.  both  three  auita]  Schmidt:  The  'hath  had  three  suits'  of  the  Qq  prob> 
ably  accords  with  the  fact,  but  what  have  facts  to  do  with  madness  ?  Tom  bitththceo 
aeiti  and  six  shirts; — ^where  are  they?  who  has  taken  them  from  him? 

131, 132.  Catell:  These  are  two  lines  of  quotatlott  (hut  net  eBMt)  fioaa  as  oUt 
aietrical  romance  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Sevis  '  *  Rattes  and  my'ic  and  sucbe  smal  dcre 
Waa  his  meate  that  seven  yere.'  *  Dere,'  says  Mau>ns,  was  itsed  for  animals  in 
geBeraL  So  Baidey  ia  Ua  £tUpi»i»  15701  *  Ewerie  aocte  «f  dare  Shrabk  mder 
shadowea  abatiqg  all  thdr  dcre.*  SaonsTt  Mot  e»wflyaidiuitiageacnl»bat 
game. 
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Kim  LEAR 


[act  III,  sc.  tv. 


Beware  my  follower. — Peace,  Smulkin  !  peace,  thou  fiend  I  133 
Glou.    What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company? 


Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman;  Modo  1 35 
he's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 


133,  13s,  ij6.  SmuUcin. . . .  Modo  . .  •  Habli]  StauktoN:  If  the  subjoined 
extracts  from  Harsnct'?  Dedaration  do  not  prove  undisputably  that  Sh.  was  indebted 
to  that  popular  book  for  ibe  titles  of  Tom  o'  Bedlam's  iofemal  spirits,  we  may  infer 
that  tbcM  fiuttasde  names  were  qalte  fiuniUar  to  aa  Mditoiy  of  Us  timet  'Itscemes 
ttOC  laeOBgrucnt  that  I  relate  unto  you  the  namrs  of  the  devils  whom  in  this  glorious 
pageant  Ihcy  did  dispossene. . . .  First,  tbeit,  to  martball  them  in  as  good  order  as 
•acih  dfaorderly  cattdlwinbetiraaglttinto,yo«mtoniidentaad,dMtdiefewm 
our  possessed  5  CapUines,  or  Commaunders  above  the  rest :  Caplaine  Pippin,  Mar*  * 
wood's  devil,  Captaine  Philpot,  Trayfords  devil,  Captaine  Maho,  Saras  devil,  Cap- 
taiae  Modu,  Maynies  devil,  and  Captaine  Soforce,  Anne  Smiths  devil.  These  were 
not  aU  of  eqittll  aadwritte,  and  pbct,  bat  Mne  had  more,  acne  fewer  under  tbcyr 
commaund.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  punie  spirits  cast  out  of  Trayford  were  these, 
Hilco,  Smolkin,  Hillio,  HiacUto,  and  Lustie  huflie-capt  this  last  seemes  tome  awag- 
gering  pad*  derOl,  dropt  oat  «f  •Tbikei*b«4t^  •  •  •  Modo,  Master  Maynies  dcvfll, 
was  a  grannd  Commaunder,  Musler-maister  over  the  O^itaines  of  the  seaven  deadly 
ainnes :  Cliton,  Bernon,  Hilo,  Motubizanto,  and  the  rest,  himselfe  a  Cenerall  of  a 
kind  and  curteous  disposition :  so  saith  Sara  Williams,  touching  this  devils  acquaint* 
•BOe  with  Mistres  Plater,  and  her  sister  Rd.  Sara  Williams  had  in  her  at  a  ban 
word,  all  the  devils  in  hell.  The  Exorcist  asks  Maho,  Saras  devil,  what  company 
be  had  with  him,  and  the  devil  makes  no  bones,  but  tels  bim  in  flat  termes,  all  Ikt 
devihimM. . . .  And  if  I  nriMe  not  my  maikcs,  tbis  Dictator  Modn  saith,  bee  bad 
becne  in  Sara  by  the  space  of  two  yeeres,  then  so  long  hell  was  cleere,  and  had  not 
a  devill  to  cast  at  a  mad  dogge.  And  sooth  I  cannot  much  blame  the  devils  for 
staying  so  lung  abroade, they  luiid  lattCD  up  an  Inne.inndi  sweeter  then  bell :  and  an 
koiteise  (hat  wanted  neither  wit,  nor  mirth,  to  give  them  kind  welcome.  Heere,  if 
yon  please,  you  may  take  a  survay  of  the  whole  regiment  of  hell :  at  lea^t  the  chicfe 
Leaders,  and  oi&cers  as  we  finde  them  enrolled  by  theyr  names.  First,  KiUico,  Hob, 
and  a  third  anonynios,  are  booiked  downe  for  three  giaimd  Cbnunaonden,  every  ona 
having  under  him  ^oo  attcndints.  ,  .  .  Maho  was  gencrall  Dictator  of  hell;  and  yet 
for  good  nunners  sake,  hee  was  contented  of  his  good  nature  to  nuke  shew,  that 
hinndlie  was  under  the  check  of  Modu,  the  graund  devil  In  Master  Maynie.  Ihese 
were  all  in  poor  Sara  at  •  chop,  with  these  the  poove  soulc  travailed  up  and  downe 
full  two  yeeres  tOgetlwr;  so  as  during  these  two  yccres,  it  had  bccnc  all  one  to  say, 
one  is  gone  to  bell,  or  hee  is  gone  to  Sara  Williams ;  for  shec  poorc  wench  bad  all 
hell  In  her  belly.*— Gap.  x,  pp.  45,  SQb 

13s,  136.  The  .  .  .  Mahu]  Reed:  In  Tl-.t  GehlJtts.hy  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  catch 
is  introduced  which  concludes  with  those  two  lines :  '  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a 


133.  Smulkin']  fnulbug  Qq.  Smol 
Hh  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec 
Var.Knt. 


Oet.    As  a  quotation,  Dyce  ii. 


135, 136.  The.... Mahu."]  Prose,  Qq 
R<f ,  Jen.  Glo.<f ,  Sch.    Verse,  Cap.  et 


13$.  Modo}  Moku  Johns. 
1316b        Chained  to     <r  by 
InBmla. 


iiahu\  Ff.   ma  ku—  Qq. 
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KING  LEAR 
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'Gtmt,  Our  flesh  and  Uood,  flay  lord,  is  grown  so  vilde  137 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it 

Edg.   Po 0 r  Tom 's  a-cold. 

Glcu.   Go  in  with  me ;  my  duty  cannot  suflfer  140 
T*  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands; 
Though  their  injunflion  be  to  bar  my  doors 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready.  145 

Ltar,  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher.— 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

KnA,  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer;  go  into  tii'  house; 


1J7, 138.  (htr„^atjU^  Vene,  Pope. 
Pirow,  QqFf,  Rowe. 

137.  my  lord....vUdt\  is  grevmt  fo 
vUd  Lord  Qi^  {jnUt  QJ»  Gla+f 
Mob. 

138.  getsU]  ii  gets  F,F^;  Rowa. 

139.  iW]  Om.  Pope  4-. 

1^5*         HyphcD,  Kom. 


140-145.  Prose,  Qq. 

149.  iTkoHgK]  Tkini^  aOT^^. 

144.  ven/urfJ'l  vtnt(t*d  Qq. 


148.  Cocd...hauu.'\  Two  lines,  Ff. 


G0od  ngfl  My  good  Qq,  Pope4> » 
JcD.MaLEc. 


gentleman,  Mahu,  Mahu  is  his  name.'  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  catch  not  to  be 
the  production  of  Suckling,  but  the  original  referred  to  by  Edgar's  speech.  WjucHT : 
"Ba  m  Saddbg  fa  other  putt  of  hit  pl^r  b  oomtaadjr  altiidiBg  to  SIl,  it  it  mora 

likely  that  in  this  he  is  only  quoting  from  Ltar.  Steevens  :  Edgar  says  this  ia 
resentment  at  what  Gloucester  had  jost  asked:  '  Uath  jrour  grace  no  better  com* 

S37, 138.  COWDEN  Clarice  :  One  of  Shakespeare's  subtle  touches.  Some  tone 
or  inflection  in  Edgar's  voice  has  reached  the  father's  heart,  and  bitterly  recalls  the 
supposed  unfilial  conduct  of  his  elder  son,  and  he  links  it  with  that  of  Lear's  daugh> 
tat.  Bdgir,  Imdnctivdy  feeliag  tbb,  perseveres  with  his  Bedlam  ciy,  to  drowa 
the  betmyed  sooiid  of  Ut  om  voiee«  Olid  mtiiHMn  Iho  iapradoa  of  hit  aMooioil 
character. 

t4t.  T*oh«7]1llASOitiTh«tlt,*flqrAi^winnottafl'crMrtoobqr/fte.  ^lOllTi 

But  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  sense  b  not,  *  My  duty  to  you  must  not  suffer  by  my 
obeying  your  daughters'  commands.'  For  this  use  of  the  infinitive,  see  AasOTT* 
J  356  [or  III,  T,  8;  Macb.  IV,  ii,  69;  JSSmi.  Ill,  iii,  85 ;  IV,  ii,  la]. 

141.  T  Obey  in]  Wright:  The  construction  would  be  ftniliar  if  it  wott  *lo 
obey  your  daughters  in  all  their  hard  commaadl.' 

145.  fire  and  food  is]  See  II,  {,113. 

147.  Itanndor]  M<»BBLTt  Bdnffto'tmophiitieited*— havlogie  cotapkldy  k> 

duced  mankind  to  their  dements,  surely  this  man  must  have  a  spontaneous  insight 
into  the  nature  of  thtogi,  as  would  at  least  tell  him  what  is  the  cause  of  thiuder. 
IHm  Ae  edchnted  QcfmiB  poet  and  physictit,htwinhiTO*aiNiieieBMofiutii(^ 
vitriBBag  ti^iut  th«  huhuim  of.icflecdoa.* 


200 


KING  LEAH 


[act     •&  hr 


Lear.  IlltalkawmdwifhthbsuneleamedThdna--- 
What  is  your  study  ?  150 

Edg,   How  to  prevent  the  fiend  and  to  kill  vennia. 

Lear.    Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Koit.    Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord; 
His  wits  begin  t'  unsettle. 

Clou,  Canst  thou  blame  him?  {Storm  stUL 

His  dauf^ters  seek  his  death.  Ah,  that  good  Kent!  155 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man ! 
Thou  sa/st  the  king  grows  mad ;  I'll  tell  thee,  fiiend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.    I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sought  my,li^ 
But  lately,  very  late  ;  I  loved  him,  friend,  160 
No  father  his  son  dearer ;  true  to  tell  thee. 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.   What  a  night 's  this  I— 


149,  150.  Prose,  Qq. 
149.  MK\  Itkt  F  F^. 

/aw<]  mc/l  Q<],  Jen. 
iSa  iyhat..jiu<iy^  Giveo  to  Kent  by 
Xtly. 

tja.  me]  us  FjF^  +  . 

frivaU'\  frivaitffritnd.  Ktly. 
153,  IS4.  imfgrhm»...amtilik:\  On* 
line,  Qq. 

153.  onet  Mwv]  Om.  Qq,  Pope,  Han. 
Jen. 

i54»[Storm  ttUl.]  Om.  Qq,  dpi 
Ttaufemd  loltae  161,  Md.  SlMV.  Bm» 


Knt,  Sing.  Dyce,  Sta.  Ktly.  To  line 
t6a,  Coll.  DeL  Wb. 

155.  Ah]  OQq. 

157.  taysl]/aijl  Q,.  /ayejl  Q,Ff. 

158.  lam]  rut  Pope+,  Dyce  iL 

159.  outlawed']  out-lawtd  Qq. 
ht  sought]  a  fought  Q,. 

161.  true]  truth  Q^  CHOwf ,  Mok 
16a.  ktUk\  kttt  Q,. 

nigkes^nisktsq,^^^, 
163,163.  Tht...grati^'t<m9Maii%t'^ 
fint  ending  wita,  Q). 


151.  pveveBt]  Wright  :  Here  used  with  soncfUag  «f  te  OlIgiDal  sense  of  an* 

(icipating,  being  beforehand  with,  as  well  as  the  more  common'meaning  which  now 
belongs  to  the  word.  ^See  Ham,  II,  ii,  2S6:  '  My  anticipations  prevent  your  dis- 
eo»eiy.'] 

154-  STEFVrE>fS  cite;  n  note  by  ITonvce  Walpole,  In  the  postscript  to  Mysterious 
Mother,  where  he  observes  that  when  '  Belvidcra  talks  of  "  Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of 
milk,  and  ships  of  amber,"  the  is  not  mad,  but  light-headed.  When  ttadnew  has 
taken  possession  of  a  person,  such  character  ceases  to  be  fit  for  the  stage,  or,ltlMlt, 
shoidd  appear  there  but  for  a  sliort  time;  it  being  the  business  of  the  theatre  to  ex- 
hibit passions,  not  distempers.  The  finest  picture  ever  drawn,  of  a  t\pad  discomposed 
by  Bisfoftane^  It  Oat  of  King  Lear.  His  tbooghl*  dwdl  on  dw  tngntitode  of  hit 
daughters,  and  ever)'  sentence  that  falls  from  his  wildncss  excites  reflection  and  pity. 
Had  frenxy  entirely  seized  him,  oar  compassion  woaU  abate :  we  should  conclude 
lhat  In  no  longer  CdtonlMfpinai.  Sludtctpeue  wrote  at  a  philosopher,  Otway  as  • 
poflU' 
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1  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear.  Oh,  cry  you  mercy,  sir. —  163 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

Eig.  Tom's  arcold.  165 

Ghu.  In,  feUow, tfaere^  into  th'  hovd;  keq>  thee  wann. 

Lear.  C6me,  let's  in  all. 

Kent,  ThoA  vtsy,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Withiiim; 
I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kt'n/.   Good  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  take  the  fellow. 

G/ou,   Take  him  you  on,  170 

JCettL   Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 

Laar,  Come,  good  Atiienian. 

Ghu.  No  words,  no  words!  Hush. 

JSs^.    CMd  Raudanel  to  tfie  dark  tower  ceam. 

His  word  was  still  *  Fie,  f oh,  and  fum^  175 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man! 

163.  grace,— Cxp,  (pmtt.  QqFff  •  169.  Cooc/...fe!low.']  Two  lines,  Ff. 

grace,  Warb.  1 7 1.  Sirrah...tu.'\  Sirrah,  come  M/ 

sir]  Om.  Qq,  Gtpii  MaL  Steev.  along  with  ut,  Fope-f .  Om^drrdittB 

Bos.  Sing.  Ktly.  with  us.  Cap. 

163,164.  0...company.'\Ont\\T\c,Q(\.  173.  Husk\  Separate  line,  Stecv.  Bo*. 

165.  a-cold]  Rowe.    a  cold  QqFf.  Km,  ColL  Del.  Sing.  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Kdjr. 

166.  thtre,intoth''\there,in''t(:i^.  into  174.  tower]  Ff.    ttfwrte  Q^Q^. 
M' Pope+.   M/r^, /<»     Cap.  Steev.  Ec  came]  Ff.    <-ow^  Qq,  Cap. 
Bos,   /here,  in,  to  the  Ual.                         175,  Fie,., fum]  Ff,  {/«»»»»/  F,),  Jj^ 

167, 168.  tVi4A,^/hiiM!fihir.}  One  /o  andfum  Q,,  fye,fo,  and /mm 
line,  Qq.  1 76.  British]  Britti/k  FC 

168.  him;  /]  him  I  Qq.  [Excnnt.]  Om,  Qq. 

163.  your  grace,— ]  COwdenClaucb:  Here  Gloucester  attempts  to  lead  Lear 
towards  the  shelter  he  has  provided  in  the fann-hovi^e  adjoining  the  castle;  but  the 
king  will  not  hear  of  quitting  his  '  philosopher.'  Gloucester  then  induces  the  Bed* 
iHB-ftDow  lo  go  into  dw  hofd,  dial  lie  nuqrbt  oat  ef  Leai'a  liglit;  batLearpn»> 
potCi  to  ibUow  him  thither,  saying  *  Let's  in  all.'  Kent  endeavours  to  draw  Lear 
tan/f,  but,  finding  him  resolred  to  *  keep  still  with '  bis '  philosopher,'  begs  Gloucester 
to  humour  the  king,  and  'let  him  take  the  fellow'  with  him.  Gloucester  accedes, 
and  bids  Kent  himself  take  the  fellow  with  them  in  the  directioii  they  desire  to  go; 
and  this  is  done.  We  point  out  these  details,  because,  if  it  be  not  specially  observed, 
the  distinction  between  the  *  hovel '  and  the  <  farm-house '  would  hardly  be  under* 
Mood.  Tho  oientloa  of 'casUoiis'aad  a  <joint«tod*iaSoeM  vi  abom 
some  place  of  better  accommodation  than  the  'hovel;*  aodprabably  lono  COHagf 
or  farm-house  belonging  to  one  of  Gloucester's  tenants. 

174.  Child  Rowland]  Cakll  t  Evcfy  obaervinj;  reader  of  Spenser,  and  of  dit 
Wltoa  of  his  class,  knows  that '  Child'  is  a  common  appellative  of  the  knight  ill 
1;  deriv'd  from  the  first  gross  iatporteis  of  them  into  oar  language  from  ont 
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[174.  Child  Kowluid.] 

the  Spanish  and  French,  in  which  he  is  cnll'd  enfant,  and  infante ;  and  til  ICBOW 
that  •  Rowlaod'  is  only  Roland  pronounc'd  rustically,  and  Roland  a  oontradioa  of 
Orlando^  to  that 'Cliild  Rowland  *  btlie  knight  SirOrlando.  Pntcr  (nottondtX/ 
Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  58,  1765)  cites  with  approval  WAJtBUiiTON'!>  note  on  tUs  passage, 
to  the  effect  that  '  in  the  old  times  of  chivalry  the  noble  youth  who  were  camiidates 
for  knighibood,  during  the  time  of  their  probation,  were  called  Jmfam,  Varieif,  Da- 
muyttttf  BatMlm,  The  moit  noble  of  the  youth  were  paitictthily  called  imfitm.* 
SnsVENS :  Beau,  and  FI.  in  The  Woman't  Prize  [II,  i]  refer  to  this :  •  a  mere 
hobhy-horse  She  made  Quid  Rowland.'  Kaaes:  CkU4it  JiaroU  has  lately  made 
the  tcfu  veiy  familiar. 

174,  176.  Capell,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  an  assumed  madman  who  speaks 
these  lines,  maintained  that  we  should  not  only  make  sense  of  them,  but  show  '  their 
particular  propriety.'  He  was  convinced  that '  never  any  Orlando '  said  '  Fie,  fob. 
Am.*  Thenfore  a  Hne  nnM  have  been  omitted*  and  io  that  line 'the  smdlcMitt' 
of  ChDd  Rowland  rr.ust  have  been  mentioned.  Accordingly,  he  'perfected'  the 
atanai^  and,  although  be  thought  it  presumptuous  to  insert  lus  own  line  ia  Shake* 
■pcan'k  text,  yet '  the  wortd  aay  not  be  dis^easM  to  tee  it  done  in  a  note,  and  that 
inaCMO  and  rime  too,  as  follows  :  [it  should  be  premised  that  he  adopted,  instead 
of  'came'  of  the  Ff,  eome  of  the  Qq,  i.  e.  being  come]  "  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark 
tower  come,  The  giant  roar'd,  and  out  he  ran;  His  word  was,"  '  &c.  Having  thus 
lettled  lhe«aeoic*of  the  poHage,Oi|idl  reveab'lls  propriety,*  by  opiabing  that 

•"Child  Rowland"  is  Edgar  himself;  the  "dark  tower,"  his  hovel|  and  the  ^fo- 
fum  giant,  bis  father  Gloster  }  who,  be  fears,  might  have  the  giant's  sifac^f,  and  accost 
him  fa  no  Ictt  dreadfii  n  manna;*  Kugiitley  proposed, « The  Giant  nw  him,  and 
out  he  ran.*  RiTSOU  thoagbt  diat  the  first  line  was  a  translation  of  some  French  or 
Spanish  ballad,  but  that  the  last  two  lines  belonged  to  a  different  subject.  Dyce, 
however,  in  his  Few  Nota^  p.  146,  speaks  of  alt  three  lines  as  one  ballad,  of  which 
<(prababljr  wHhiome  variadona  from  Ae  oftginal)  fragmenls  of  n  Sooltiifa  veiiion 
have  been  preserved  by  Jamicson  in  lllustr.  of  Northern  Antiquities,  &c.  1814.  He 
l^ffW  (p.  402) {  "  With  fi,  fi,  fo,  and  fuml  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  mini 
Bo  ho  dead,  he  he  livings  wi'  my  brand  Fll  clash  bit  horns  fraehis  han^pan***  (f./. 
I'll  knodc  hit  brains  ont  of  his  skull).'   Halliwell  believes  [with  Ritson]  that 

'  Edgar  quotes  from  two  different  compositions,  the  first  Iin-j  from  a  ballad  on  Rowland, 
the  second  from  yaek  and  tAe,  Giants  ;  the  original  source  of  the  popular  woids  Fie, 
fob,  and  fnm  Is  nnknown.  They  are  allnded  to  In  Psde'^  OU  fVhut  >S95^ 
*'  Fee,  fa,  fum, — Here  is  the  Englishman, — Conquer  him  that  can."  Again,  in  Nash's 
J/av€  Witk  Vm  taSeiffron  yValden,  1596,—"  O,  'lis  a  precious  apoth^malicall  pedant, 
who  will  finde  matter  inough  to  dilate  a  whole  daye  of  the  6nt  Invention  of  Fy.fa, 
fum,  I  smell  the  bloud  of  anEngiishm.nn."  The  probability  b  that  the  distich  quoted 
by  Nash  and  Sh.  belongs  to  some  early  version  of  the  tale  of  fack  and  the  Giants. 
[Halliwell  thinks  that  the  earliest  known  edition  of  this  story  iii  1771,  or  possibly 
1741.  Halliwdl  also  ^vea  the  atocy  of  Child  Rowland  firom  Jamieion*t  KuOr,  •/ 
North.  Antiquities,  p.  397;  it  is  also  given  in  Child's  admirable  Eng.  and  Scottish 
Ballads t  i,  416.  j  WaicHT :  The  substitution  of '  Briti&hman'  iat Englithnum  points 
to  the  time  when,  under  James  I,  the,  name  of  England  was  mefgcd  ia  Ae  more 
general  title  of  Great  Britain.  See  IV,  vi.  249  [whcre  Ff  havo  *EngUBh*  and  lh« 
Qi}  have  Britith,  See  also  Appendix,  p.  377.} 
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ScBNB  V.  GUmtst&s  castle^ 

EtUir  COKMWAU.  end  Edmumd 

Cww.   I  will  have  my  revenge  ere  I  depart  his  house. 

Bim,  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that  nature 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty;  sometfiing  &ars  me  to  think  oC 

Cmt,  I  nowperceive,  it  was  not  altogether  3fOur  brotfaei^s 
evil  di^KMition  made  him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  5 
merit,  set  arwork  by  a  lepfoveable  badness  in  himseUl 


Scene  v.]  Sccna  Quinta  Ff  (Scaena 
FJ.  Scene  iv.  Rowa.  Scene  vui. 
Papc+,  JcB. 

Gloucester's  castle.]  Rowe.  A 
Room  in  Gloster's  Castle.  Cap. 

EBter....Ediainid.]  EnlcrMMBiftud. 
Qf.  On.  Johns. 


I.  my]  Om.  FjF,+. 
ku\tAt(^.  tAis  Haa. 

Han.  Jen. 
6.  a-wor/t]  a  tuorkt  QqF,.   a  wrk 


3.  censured]  For '  censure '  meanlnf  tftmon,  see  Ham.  I,  iii,  69 ;  I,  iv,  35 ;  III, 
fi,85;  in,tt,fo.  Wmohti  Sec  tlwI>edicarioBtoKaM^^.,<IltiMwootho«rI 

shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  nnpolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  woild 
will  Gensnie  me  for  chosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden.' 

3.  Itars]  For  instances  of  this  verb  meaning  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  see 
Sciaimr,s.T. 

5.  provoking  merit]  Warburton:  That  is,  a  merit  which,  being  neglected  by 
the  &tber,  was  provoked  to  an  extravagant  act.  Mason  :  Prevcking  here  means 
t^mdttk^i  %  nsrit  be  felt  in  hinself,  wUdk  farlisted  him  ag^niK  a  fsiher  thst  bsd 
none.  Malone:  Cornwall,  I  suppose,  means  the  merit  of  Edmund,  whidi,  being 
noticed  by  Gloucester,  provoked  or  instigated  Edgar  to  seek  his  father's  death. 
Wsifaoiton  coDcdved  that  the  merit  spoken  of  was  that  of  Edgar.  But  bow  is  this 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  7  Hudson  :  Cornwall  means,  apparently,  a 
virtue  apt  to  be  provoked  or  stirred  into  act :  which  virtue  was  set  to  work  by  some 
flagrant  evil  in  Gloucester  himself.  *  Provoking'  for  frovocabU;  the  active  form 
with  ^  paidve  sensew  Gowden  Clakkb:  'An  iariting  desert.*  Thb  prabsblr 
icfen  to  wh.1t  the  speaker  considers  the  discovered  turpitude  of  Gloucester,  whidk 
datrvet  ponishment,  and  ineUe*  Edgar  to  seek  bis  death,  putting  into  activity  the 
letter's  bhsuaUe  bsdnsas  «f  duuaeter.  The  difficdty  here  ariies  from  the  uncer* 
tainty  as  10  whom  the  prononns  *him,'  <his,'  and  'himself  refer.  Wright:  A 
consciousness  of  his  own  worth  which  urged  him  on.  MoBERLY:  Probably  'an 
anticipative  merit}'  that  is,  a  meritorious  forestalling  of  crime  by  its  punishment. 
NWHOU  (AlMer,  Ac,  No.  a^pc  la)  paraphrsses  t '  It  was  not  altosether  yoor  brothel's 
«vil  disposition  th:it  made  him  Seek  his  death— the  old  m.-in  deserved  it.  There  was 
a  merit,  a  deserving  on  his  pac^  "set  a-work  by  a  reproveoble  badness  in  himself," 
tfwt  pravokcd  )  our  brother  to  the  act  "The  provoking  merit"  was  in  Gloucester 
Umidil' 

6.  «-wwkj  See  IX,  ii,  69  J  III,  iv,  57 ;  Jfam.  II,  U,  466 ;  I,  v,  1 9^  or  Abbott,  %  24. 
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Edm,    How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must  repent  7 
to  be  just!   This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of,  which  approves 
him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  advantages  of  Fiance;  O 
heavensl  that  this  treason  were  nol^  or  not  I  the  dete£torl  to 

Com,  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you  have 
nighty  business  in  hand. 

Com.    True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of  Gloucester. 
Seek  out  where  thy  lather  is.  that  he  may  be  ready  for  our  15 
apprehension. 

Edm.  [Asid£\  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king,  it  will 
Stuff  his  suqudon  more  funy^i— I  will  persever  in  my  course 
of  Ipyalty,  though  the  coofliQ  be  sore  between  that  and  my 
blood.  ao 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  tiiee,  and  thou  shalt  find  a 
dearer  &ther  in  my  love.  [Exntut 

8.  Utter]  letter  which  Ff+,  Jen.  Ec.  l8.  persever]  F,F,Fj,  Del.  Dyce,  Sta. 


17.  [Aside]  Tlieob.    Om.  Q^Ff. 


B.  tote  just]  See  III,  ir,  141 ;  or  ASBOnrr,  §  356. 

9b  fBtdUgaBt  party]  For  the  position  of  the  adjective,  compare  IV,  i,  3;  «r 
*our  suffering  country  Under  a  hand  accurst.' — Macb.  Ill,  vi,  48.  SCHMIBTt  bov^ 
ever,  says  that '  to '  does  not  depend  on  '  intelligent,'  but  on  <  party.' 

17.  comfecUny]  JoRmoNx  Tbit  word  b  vsed  la  the  Juridieal  leose  for  tt^ptrt- 
ing,  helping.  LORD  Campbell  :  The  indictment  against  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
for  treason,  charges  that  the  accessory  '  comforted '  the  principal  traitor  after  know- 
ledge of  the  treMOn. 

18.  persever]  WSSOUTS  TUf  represents  the  older  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
which  in  Sh.  has  uniformly  (he  'accent  on  the  second  syllable.  [See  Ham.  I,  ii,  92.] 

ao.  blood]  WiUCUTt  Natural  tempenuaent.  See/foacIII,  11,64.  £AUoZ4wr, 


KbI,  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Sch. 

9.  advantagts]  advances  Anon.* 

10.  this  treason  were  not]  his  treafon 
Wtn  Qq. 


Cub.  Wr.  Sch.  per/euere  Q  [F^  et  cet. 

32.  dearer]  Qq.  deent  F,F,.  dear 
F,F^  Rowe,  Sch. 

[Eaeaat]  EsltQq. 
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Scene  VL  A  chamber  in  a  farmhoust  adjmning  the  castle, 
AOkr  KsHT  GbOoanraB. 

&eu.  Here  b  better  Uian  the  opeo  air;  take  ft  tiiank* 
fiiUy.  I  will  piece  out  tbe  oomfbrt  with  what  addition  I 
can;  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his 
impatience;  The  gods  reward  your  kindness !  5 

\EMt  Gloucester* 

Jlmtfr  Imam,  EioiuaL,aMd  Tool, 

Edg.  Frateietfeo  calls  me,  and  tells  me  Nero  is  an 
angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.— Pray,  innocent;  and  beware 
the  foul  fiend. 

Foeii,  Pritliee^  nuncle«  tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a 
gentleman  or  a  yeoman.  lO 

Lear.    A  king,  a  king ! 

FooL   No,  he's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his 


Scene  vi.]  Scena  SexU  Ff  (ScaeDa 
Fj.  SoDtt  V.  Row«.  ScniB  nc 
Pope. 

A  dMaber.....cast]e.]  Mai.  A 
Chamber.  Rowe.  A  Chamber,  ia  • 
Vknn-hoiise.  Theobb  A  Room  to  wme 

of  the  out-buildings  of  the  Castle.  Cap. 

£nter...3  Ff.  Eater..  And  Lear,  Foole^ 
and  Tom.  Qq. 

4.  havi\  QqFf,  Jen.  Dycc,  Sta.  GI0+, 
Sch.  hath  Cap.   hat  Pope  et  cel. 
t9  hu\  to  Qq. 


5.  nward}  itfmu  Qij.  /fWMnv 
Cap.  conj. 

[Exit  Gloucester.]  As  in  Cap.  Af. 
ter  line  3,  Ff +,  Jen.  Sch.   Om.  Qq.  . 
|;Eiitcr...Fool.]  Ff  + ,  Jen.  Sch. 
6b  fMtrttti\  Firettreto  Qq.  Frater- 
retto  Ff  (Fraterreto  F^). 
7.  anil\  Om.  Qq. 

9.  b*^  may  bte  Q,. 

10.  gentleman^  Gmtlemox  F,. 
12-15.  N»...Jiim,  Lear.j  Om 

Qq. 


4.  powtr  . . .  have]  A  plural  I7  attraction,  or,  as  Abbott,  $413,  terms  it,  by 
ynnimttjr.  See /fimr.  I,  tt,  38. 
6.  Frateretto]  See  Percy's  note,  III,  iv,  11 1. 

6.  Nero]  Upton  (Cri/.  <Au  p.  235,  ed.  fi) :  Nero  was  •  fiddler  [or  rather,  played 
Ott  a  hurdy'gurdj:  'Neron  estoyt  vielleux.'— Ed.]  in  hell,  as  Rabelus  tells  us, 
ii,  XXX.  And  Trajan  was  an  angler  [for  frogs].  .  .  But  players  and  editors,  not 
willing  that  so  good  a  prince  as  Trajan  should  have  such  a  vile  employment,  substi- 
tuted Nero  in  his  room,  without  any  sense  or  allusion  at  all.  From  Rabelais,  there* 
Ibve^  (be  passage  tbooM  be  drat  corrededi  *  THqCmi  b  an  angler,'  ftc  Rmotti 
The  History  of  Cirgantua  had  appeared  in  English  before  1575. 

7.  innocent]  SnsvxNSt  He  is  here  addressing  the  Fool.  Fools  were  anciently 
called  MMMVMlir.  See  AWe  Well,  IV,  iii,  13.  Capsu,  however,  supposed  it  to 
aeant  'Beiniioeenttilwn  joapnj.* 
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ton,  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman  lliat  sees  his  son  a  gentleman.  15 
before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand'with  red  burning  sgSHs  15 

Come  hizzing  in  upon  'cm,— 

*  Edg.    The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

*  Fool.    He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  lameness  of  a  wol^ 

*  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

*  Lear.   It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them  straight—  20 

*  Come,  sit  diou  here,  most  learned  justicer.— 


13.  mad'X  On.  F.F^  Rove^  Pope, 
Hot. 

15,  i&  7>  ilaWM.'Mii(— ]  PhM^Qq* 
Jen. 

tfi.  Mlri^f^  Pf.  hi/king  Q,.  kijinff 
Q,.  Jen.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Dycc,  Sta. 
Glo.-f ,  Scb.  wAim$ig  MaL  coiy.  Bos. 
CbD.  Wh.  Ktljr. 

V«,— ]  'em—  Thcob.  Vw.  Ff. 
tikem.  Qq,  Cap.  Jeo.  Steev.  £c.  Var.  Kot, 
CblUDd. 

17-54.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 


19.  «  kort/t  keanh"]  the  httU  cj  a 
Warb.  a  korsit  htth  Sing  ii, 

horse,  the  twe  of  a  hoy,  tr  thi  path  «f  « 

U'hore.  Pope,  Thcob.  Han. 

20.  tkeiHl  'im  P;>pe,  Hieobb  Has. 
Warbb 

«.  [To  dM  FooL  Baa.  To  E4cir. 
Cap. 

^/i£r«r]  Tbeobw  ii</f iV/ Qq,  Pope, 

Jen. 


13, 14.  ho**  • . .  Mm]  CoLUm;  Tbit  Mem  to  htsf  baen  a proveiUal  cxprn- 

HuDsoN:  A  rather  curious  commentary  on  some  of  the  Poet's  own  doings; 
who  obtained  from  the  Herold'i  College  o  eoat'Of-anns  in  bis  father's  name;  thus 
getting  his  yeoman  fiiiber  dabbed  a  gentleman,  in  order,  no  doabt,  that  be  bimself 
might  inherit  his  rank.  Schmidt  also  alludes  to  tbts  grant  of  arms  to  S>iakespeare*t 
father,  which  took  place  not  long  before  the  composition  of  Lear,  and  asks  :  Does 
the  present  pa.ssage  refer  to  this  incide'nt  ?  If  it  do,  might  there  not  be  a  play  upon 
words  concealed  in  *  a  mad  yeomaa/  that  is  ■  a  made  yeoroaOt' «  yeoman  whoae  luck 
is  made,  or,  since  it  is  not  necessaij  lo  be  too  |N«cise  in  dealing  with  tba  Foot's  wit, 
a  complete,  thoroi^b  yeoman  ? 

18, 19.  Schmidt  aslcs  why  the  Fool  says  this?  *  Does  be  wish  meiely  to  distract 
Lear,  or  to  say  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  world  is  mad  ?' 

19.  horse's  health]  Warburton  :  Read,  •  horse's  Aeels,'  t.  e.  to  stand  behind 
him.  Johnson:  Sh.  is  here  speaking  not  of  things  maliciously  treacherous,  but  of 
things  nncertain  and  not  dnrable.  A  horse  is  above  all  other  animals  subject  lo 
diseases.  Ritson  :  /Ms  is  certainly  right.  '  Trust  not  a  horse's  heel  nor  a  do^j's 
tooth '  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  Coiletiion;  as  ancient,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  Edward 
n  t  Et  Ideo  Babio  in  ooroeediis  instnust,  dicens  t  *  In  fide,  dente,  pede,  malicfis,  eqnt, 
canis,  est  Frau^.'  Hoc  sic  vulgariter  estdici:  'Till  horsis  footc  thou  never  traist, 
Till  hondis  toth,  no  woman's  faith.'— Forduni  Stotiehrmuon^  I.  xiv,  c.  xxxii.  That 
in  the  text  is  probably  from  the  Italian. 

21.  justloer]  BOSWELL:  Thus  Lambard's  Eirenarcha  :  'And  of  this  it  commelh 
that  M.  Fi!zhcrt)Crt  (in  liis  tron'.i'.e  of  the  Justices  of  Peace)  callcth  them  justicf  s 
(contractly  for  justiciars),  and  not  justuts,  as  we  commonly,  and  not  altogether  un< 
piopefl/,  doe  name  them.' 
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*  Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here. — Now,  you  she-foxes !  22 

*  Edg.   Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares!  Wantest 

*  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

*  Cotne  o'er  the  boum,  Bessy^  to  me,  25 

*  Fool.  Her  boat  luzth  a  leak^ 


22.  [To  E4gar.  Hm.  To  <be  Fool» 

Cap. 

JcD.  KnU 

/&un«»/]/Mecr.  Fope.  Am— Qq. 

a>>38.  Om.  Pope,  Han, 

'23-25.  Zw#..,me.]  Cap.  Prose,  Qq. 
Verse,  ihe  first  line  ending  eyet,  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  ( — CorTi<^;ent]a,  vol. 
x),  Jen.  Ec.  First  line  ending  glares! 
Bos.  Coll.  Del.  Sing.  \Vh.  Ktly. 

23.  4<]  sht  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 
Knt,  Sin^. 


33-  ^■'''"'«]  gfars  Qq. 

^ajf/«/]  Theob.  uun/?  Of  Wtnffi 
«nnii/!M*j#  Seward,  Jen.  watUmeit 
Knt,  Sing. 

24.  trialf  madam     /ra/  madam  Q,. 

25.  [Sinps.  Sfa.  conj. 

bourn]  boome  Cap.   broomt  Q<1» 
Theob.  Warbb  Jdma.  4»«ftlJobna.coBj. 

Jen. 

26.  [Sings.  Gun.  Edd.  conj. 

26, 27.  Her...9eakJ  Oapw  One  Une» 

Qq. 


22.  sapient j  Schmidt  :  Not  elsewhere  ased  bjr  Sb. 

23.  WantMt]  Snsvimt  This  appears  to  be  n  qvation  addreued  to  Ihe  vUoft- 

aiy  Goneril,  or  soom  other  albandon'd  female,  and  may  signify,  <  Do  you  want  to 
attract  admiration,  even  while  you  stand  at  the  bar  of  justice?'  Seward  proposes 
to  read  vanto$^st  instead  of  '  wantesL'  Tieck  :  Possibly,  Kent  covers  bis  face  for 
2  noneat  to  conceal  Ms  mgfleix  or  hb  tem,  or  the  Fool  does  so.  SrAmnoN 
{^lAhrary  td.^,  in  place  of  Seward's  •planuible'  conjecture,  prefers  'Watttonizeth 
thou/  etc.  Hudson  t  It  is  addressed  to  some  visionary  person  who  is  supposed, 
appatrentlj,  to  be  on  trial,  hot  does  not  see  the  s|ieetre.  CowittN  CLA»nt  This 
signifies:  <  Look  where  the  fiend  stands  and  glares  1  Do  you  want  eyes  to  gaze  at 
and  admire  you  during  trial,  madam  ?   The  fiends  are  there  to  serve  your  purpose.' . 

24.  eyes]  Bell  (54.  Puck^  iti,  iii)  says  this  is  the  crier's  proclamation  at  the 
oiMtting  of  court :  Oyn^  commonly  pcooonnced  O  Yet. 

24.  at  trial]  JoHVSON:  It  maybe  observed  that  Edgar,  being  supposed  to  be 
found  by  chance,  and  therefore  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  rest,  connects  not  liis 
idea*  wMi  thiose  of  Lear,  bot  pniaes  Us  own  tndn  of  delirloas  or  fimlestidc  Aonsfht. 
Ta  these  words,  •  At  trial,  madam  ? '  I  think  the  name  of  Lear  should  be  put.  The 
process  of  the  dialogue  will  support  this  conjecture.  [Hann  adopted  this  emenda- 
doB.J  EocLBS  suggests  tint  the  whole  speech  be  given  to  Lear,  after  dunging  *  he ' 
to      according  to  Theobald's  tost. 

25.  Capeix  was  the  first  to  change  hroome  of  the  Qq  to  •  boome ;'  this  he  did  on 
the  authority  of  the  original  song,  which  he  printed,  in  his  Sckoolf  &c.,  p.  73,  from 
a  bladcletter Qlo, n. d., by  W.  Wager, called  TIr  fikm Htftl, ^  nmtfM 
itfiu  art,  thus :  •  Here  cnircth  Moro':,  coantCffililing  a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
conntenance,  Synging  the  foote  [i .  e.  the  burden]  of  many  Songes,  as  foolcs  were  wont. 
. . .  Cbm*  over  the  Boone  Besse,  My  little  pretie  Beiae  Com  over  (be  Boome  besN 
to  me.'  STEEVEits  says  this  songiTM  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  1564. 
Bat  an  earlier  instance  of  this  soi^wnt  discoveitd  ly  Gmitt  (  This  and  what  fellows 
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*  And  she  must  not  speak  37 

*  Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  titee. 

*  Edg.    The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a 

*  nightingale.   Hoppedance  cries  in  Tom's  bclly  for  two  white  30 

*  herring.   Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 


JO.  Nof^anee]  Qq.  Hop-danaQx^      Ec.  Knt. 
Mifdanet  Pbpe  et  cet.  31.  OmI.. SqMiate  llne^  <2|. 

31.  ktrrimgl  htrrbifi  Fope-f ,  Jen. 


from  the  Fool  are  cerUinljr  ptrts  of  an  old  aong»  which  was  imitated  by  W.  Birch  ia 
his *DiaIosae  betweea  EUabeih  and  Eai^Md'  (priated  bjr  W.  Fidwring  without 

date),  which  thus  commences :  '  Come  over  the  hourn,  Bessy,  come  over  the  bourne 
Besay,  Sweet  Bessy,  come  over  to  me;  And  I  shall  thee  take,  And  my  dear  lady  make 
Bdbre  all  tlwt  ever  I  «ee^*  It  b  in  die  cenw  meamie  at  die  edditioii  lif  the  FooL 
See  also  Old  Ballads,  &c.,  Percy  Society,  1840.  Wright  sayt  (he  date  of  Btrcli*i 
song  is  1558,  and  that  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  harUiam  Mbe*  x,  260.  Wmitb 
refers  to  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  Mtrry  Wivtt  Master  Brook's  asme  is  invariably 
spelled  Brtom  la  the  Folio,  whidi  Otnxm's  (MS)  fevesled  to  be  a  mlspriat  for 
Bourne.  Malon'E:  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  addresn,  that  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  hitherto  observed.  *  Bessy '  and  '  poor  Tom,'  it  seems,  usually  travelled 
together.  The  eathor  of  the  The  Cmrt  «f  Cttutitmt,  tr  DUk  Wk^ir't  Smhrn, 
1607,  describing  beggars,  idle  rogues,  and  counterfeit  madmen,  thus  speaks  of  these 
•ssociates  i  '  Another  sort  there  te  among  you ;  they  Do  {age  with  furie  as  if  they 
were  so  firaatique  They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day  Make  sport  with  stick 
aad  flowen  like  an  antique;  Stowt  roge  aad harlot  counterfeited  gomme;  One  calls 
herself  poor  Besse  the  other  Tom^  Hallwell  gives  the  music  of  thfs  song  from 
a  sixteeath-centuiy  MS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  This  music  seems  to  have  escaped  Chap> 
mt,  although  he  lefen  to  the  song  on  50$  of  hb  P^mtar  Mkde, 
2-j,  2S.  Schmidts  Ferhapsweshooldnads  *  And  she  mort  not  speak  she 

dares,'  &c. 

30.  nightingale]  WaiCRT:  Apparently  suggested  by  the  Fool's  singing.  PeKCY 
refers  to  a  passage  in  Harsnct's  Declaration,  which  seems  to  have  no  fhlther  eon> 
nection  wilh  ibis  than  that  a  nightingale  is  mentioned  in  both  places, 

30.  HoppedanceJ  This  gelling  may  indicate  the  pronunciation ;  see  IV,  i,  58. 
At  all  events,  there  b  no  reason  why  we  shoold  not  follow  owr  sole  text  in  diese 
monstrous  names.    See  Pkrcy'S  note  on  III,  iv,  m. — Ed. 

3 1.  white  herring]  Steevens  :  That  is,  pickled  herring.  As  You  Like  It  ( Cent. 
Alag.  Ix,  402)  t  There  b  no  occasion  to  picMe  the  licrring,  whilst  'white  herring'  is 
provinci.il  for  fresh  herring. 

31,  Croak]  Steevens:  In  Ilarsnel's  book,  p.  194,  195,  Sarah  Williams  (one  of 
the  pretended  demoniacks)  dcposctb, '  — that  if  at  any  time  she  .  .  .  was  troubled 
with  a  wind  in  her  stomacke,  the  prleab  would  say  at  such  times,  that  then  the  spirit 
&cg:in  to  rise  in  her.  And  'as  she  saith,  if  they  heard  anycroofciag  in  her  belly 
.  . .  then  they  would  make  a  wonderful  matter  of  that'  Malonb:  '  One  tune  shee 
vemembereih,  that  shee  ha\  i.ig  the  si^  crooking  in  her  belly,  they  said  it  was  the 
devil  that  was  about  die  bed,  that  spake  with  the  voice  of  a  toad.'— 
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Kent.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  Stand  you  not  so  amazed.  33 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  fhe  cushions  7 

Ltar,  I'll  see  tlidr  trial  first— Bring  in  tlidr  evidence— 
Thou  robed  man  of  jusike  take  fhy  plaoeii—  35 

And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  <rf  equity, 

Bench  by  his  side.— Yott  are  o'  th'  commission 

Sit  you  too. 

Edg,    Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest  or  wakest  tliou,  jolly  sluplurdt  40 

Thy  sheep  U  in  the  e&m  : 
And  for  on*  Heat  of  thy  minikin  mmik. 


33.33.  Kent.  How...eushionsf^  TheoU 
Prgse,  Qq.   Om.  Pope,  Han. 

33-  ciishiimsl  cuiktngt  Q,. 

34- 38.  J'U..Jool  Pope.    Prose,  Qq. 

34.  tritU  first.  Bring]  Cap.  (subs.) 
triall  first,  iring  Qq.  trial^  Mmg  mt 
Pope,  Han.  iria/J(ni,M^fmtTbieeb, 
Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

35.  [To  Edgar.  Cap. 
rvM}  Pope.  ndMQf^ 


36.  [To  the  Fool.  Caj). 

37.  [To  Keou  Cap. 
Arfrtlmriifr]  Scptnte  Hac^IML 

Sch. 

/  M']  cf  tht  Han.  Cap.  Steer. 

Var. 

39-AS'  Edg*  Lit*.^rajt,  Lear.j  Om. 
Pope,  Has, 
4(>-43>Slaqi«tJianB.]TbMhiPkw% 

Qq. 


34.  trial]  Lord  Campbell  :  This  ima^uiy  trial  b  condacted  in  a  manner  showing 
perfect  familiarity  with  criminal  procedure.  Lear  places  the  two  judges  on  (he  Ijcnch, 
Mad  Tom  and  the  Fool.  He  properly  addresses  the  former  as  '  the  robed  man  of 
Jttitiee^*  bal;  aliboDgli  bodi  were  *  of  the  commission,*  I  do  not  <|idte  andenland 
why  the  latter  is  called  his  'yoke-fellow  of  equi;y,*  unless  this  might  be  supposed  to 
be  a  special  oommiiatoD,  like  that  which  sat  oa  Idaiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  including 
Lord  ChanBelioT  Aadlqr* 

34.  their  evidence]  That  in  the  Qq,  which  Pope,  followed  hf  all  editon,  except 
Schmidt,  needlessly  changed  to  'the  evidence.'  As  VVUGBr  aaggat^'llieir  cvi* 
dence '  means  the  evidence  of  witnesses  against  them. 

4a  Bleepeett  Ac.]  Jonmont  TUa  eeems  lobe  a  Haosa  of  lome peitoial mo^ 

Dycf.:  No  doubt  it  is.  SteevenS  :  In  The  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements,  1519, 
Ignorance  sings  a  song  composed  of  the  scraps  of  several  othersj  among  them  is 
the  foOowbir :  «  Sleepfst  thou,  wakyst  thon,  GefTery  Coke.*  Haixiwill:  Compare 
also  the  poem  of  King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Comivall,  printed  from  the  Percy  MS 
by  Sir  F.  Madden:  [Perey's  Folio  MS,  i,  70]  'And  when  he  came  to  the  Kingt 
chamber,  he  cold  of  his  curtesie,  says,  'sleepe  you,  wake  you,  noble  King  Arthur? 
fteocr  Jaauwikeayeel*  Staoiitoni  As*the  fbalficQdhaanli  poor  TomfaiAe 
voice  of  a  nightingale,'  fhe  representative  of  Edgar  was  surely  intended  by  Sh.  to 
sing  these  fragments  of  old  ballads,  and  not  tamely  recite  them  after  the  manner  of 
Ihe  nedenmage. 

41,  43.  com,  harm]  See  note  on  Shakcspeare'a  Alfmm,  11^  fli»  SO^  St. 
43.  blast]  Collier  (ed.  3) :  Probably  taste. 

42.  minikin]  Stsevbns:  Baret's  AbttarU  has  [s.  v.  /te/] :  '  Proper,  feal*  welli 
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*  Tkjf  sluep  duM  Ailr  no  harm, 

*  Purl  the  cat  is  gny. 

*  LeoK  Ana^  her  first;  *tis  Goneril.  I  here  take  my  45 

*  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor 

*  king  her  father. 

*  Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name  Goneril  ? 

*  Lear.   She  cannot  deny  it. 

*  Fool.    Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.  50 

*  Lear.   And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 

*  What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.— 6top  her  tfierel 
^  Arms,  arms,  sword,  firel  Corruption  in  the  plaoel 

*  False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? * 

JEclg:  Bless  thy  five  wits  1  55 
Kent.   O  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 

That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

jEJ^-.    My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much. 

They  mar  my  counterfeiting 


45-47.  J...father\  On.  Foptb  Bn. 
46W  M\  Om. 

49.  mdhm/}  micV  Hia. 

50.  yi7m/-j-/t)c>rj  Pope.  ioyneJloeUt^ 
itryntjiooit  Q,.   joined  stool  Wh, 

51, 52.  Amd..Jhtrtr\  Om.  Pope. 

52.  made  on']  Cap.  Ec.  Coll.  Sing. 
Clo-f  I  Sch.  Ptade  an  Qq.  made  of 
Tbfiolkelcet 


$3.  Corrupticnl  rorru/HuftU^L 
/la<e}/aJace  Wh. 

57.  rttaim]  rtmaim  F,P^,  RcMM. 

58.  [Aside.  Rowe  ct  cct. 

59.  7»<y]  Ff+,Scb.  TkeiUQi^  7»^t 
7X9>'//GtpwCtcc!t. 
counterfeUing\  mmltrf^agi^ 

eounUrfttting  F,F^ 


fttMoDcd,  ntnfldD,  buMbome.'  WkiciiTdtcsfrmntbeMiiie*j?ii;jraii/.*iiciite,fr^^ 
Ibate,  gorgeous,  gay,  pretie,  fine,  minikin,  tricke  and  trimme,* 

44.  Pur]  M  ALONE :  This  may  be  only  an  imiUtioo  of  a  cat.  Fmm  is,  howevcr, 
one  of  the  devils  mentioned  by  Harsnct,  p.  50. 

501.  JolM-Mool]  Stbkvens:  This  provcihial  expictriott  oecws  in  Lilly^  lUtker 

^mUt,  1594  [IV,  ii ;  cd.  Fairholt,  vol.  ii,  p.  121  :  •  I  eric  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for 
a  joynt  ttoole.' — WRiCKTj.  Ualuwell:  A  common  oM  proverbial  phrase,  the 
exact  meantng  of  which  hu  not  lieen  satisfiMtorily  explained,  but  which  may  per^ 
haps  be  gathered  from  the  following  examplet  *  Ante  hoc  te  comoa  habere  putabam, 
I  cry  you  mcrqr,  I  tooke  you  for  a  joynd  stoolc.*— Withais'  DiOitiuay,  ed.  i6j4, 
P-  553- 

53  store]  THaoBALO  (Kicbdk^  Jlbat.  ii,  376)  suggested  stttu,  wUdi  Coum 

and  Kfichtley  adopted.  Jf.nnf.ns  conjectured  stuff,  as  did  Jnvn.  SCHMIDT 
thinks  tiiat  'store'  is  surely  wrong,  and  that  Jenncns's  emendation  is  jMobable. 

54.  *scape]  MoBMtLY :  ProbaUy  in  Lear's  delirium  the  ideas  succeed  one  another 
so  rapidly  that  he  cannot  lung  hold  the  thought  th.it  he  has  Regan  before  him ;  con- 
sequently the  vanishing  of  the  image  seems  to  him  like  an  actual  escape  of  Ul 
daughter. 
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Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all,  60 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Swcct-hcart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them.— Avaunt^  you 
cuisl 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 

Tootli  that  poisons  if  it  bite  ;  ^ 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Or  bobtaU  tike  or  trundle-tail, 

Tom  will  make  him  weep  and  wall ; 

For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head,  fO 

Dogs  leaped  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 


6l.  Tray'[  Tri^  QqF.F.F^ 

62-71.  Tom..JUd'^  Rowc.  Verse,  ihe 
first  line  ending  you.  Ff.  7<>w.../KiV,A 
icpantc  line,  the  rc^t  prose,  Qq. 

66,  67.  tncr.^rd grim,  Hc:nid\  Ro\re 
(suhs.).     Mongrill,  Grim,  Hound  Ff 
(MuHgrilY^.  mun^rUt  grim'ho&d 
JifuMgrtlt  GHm'kMmd  Q,. 

67.  fyim^  H«iu  kim  Q^.  M« 


Jfytn  Ff +. 

68.  Or  Mtail  tike]  Boblailt  Hif  q<\. 
OrJMtatle  tight  F,F,F,  [Bobtatl  F^). 

tntmdit-tailltrAdlttaL'tQ^.  TrondJe 
taite  F,P,.  TVoudU  tail  F-F^. 

69.  /t;w]  Ff+,  Jen.  Ec.  Knt,  ^.NTi. 
Scb.   thon  Qq  et  cel.  yeu  Ec.  conj. 

71.  hcjtd'\  lea  ft  FT.  Scb.  kept  Qq 
ct  cet. 


61.  bark]  MoBEKLY :  Not  m>  much  because  they  are  set  on  me,  as  became  they 
spontaneously  catch  the  hard-hearted  temper  of  thdr  masten. 
67.  brach]  See  1,  Iv,  107. 

67.  lym]  STEEVE14S:  In  ]on%orCs  Bartholomtvt Fatr\\,\'\'.  ' all  the  lime  hounds 
o'  the  city  should  have  drawn  after  you  by  the  scent.'  A  limmer  or  learner,  a  dog 
of  the  chase,  was  so  called  from  the  ham  or  Itmh  in  which  be  was  held  till  he  was 
let  slip.  I  have  this  information  from  Casus  de  Canibm  Brilannicis.  So  in  the  book 
of  Aniient  Tenures  by  T.  1679,  the  words  '  canes  domini  regis  lesos*  are  Uans- 
lated  ■  Leasb  bounds,  tacb  as  draw  after  a  hurt  deer,  in  a  teask  or  Namf  Ag^,  ttt 
Tke  M!i:;s  F.!)  :lu!)i,  by  Dmy'.-  n  ;  •  My  c!o;j-h o  ik  at  my  Ixlt,  to  which  my  lyam's 
t/d.'  Again :  '  My  hound  ibea  in  my  lyam,*  &c.  Capell  derives  it  from  the 
French  hmUrt  wbidi  Cotcravb  defines:  *a  Blond  bound,  or  IJme>hound.* 
RiTSON  (p.  170):  A 'lym*  seems  to  have  been  a  large  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind. 
♦  His  cosin  bad  a  l  yn.o  h  lun J  ar;^eiit  while.' — Harrington's  Orlando  Furic:i\  xli, 
30.  Again  :  *  Hii  Lyme  laid  on  his  back,  he  crouching  down,'  The  word,  differ- 
ently spdled,  ocean  agg^n,  pw  349 1  *  Olinero  whose  deuise  b  the  Spanidl,  or  lyam 
hound.* 

68.  tike]  Nares  :  A  northern  word  for  a  common  sort  of  dog,  and  still  a  frequent 
term  of  reproach  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  [and  in  New  England. — Ed.]. 

68.  trundle-tail]  Steevens:  Sec  Heywood*a  W<maM  Killed  viith  Jdndnm 
[Works,  ii,  99. — VVricut]  :  '  I,  and  your  Dogges  are  trindlc-tailes  and  curs.* 

70.  After  this  line  in  £l>wiN  BOOTU'S  Prompt  Book  there  is  the  stage-direction  1 
*Thio(irs  smw  crown  to  left.* 
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Do»  de,  de,  de.  Sessal  Come^  march  to  wakes  and  iairs  7a 
and  market-towns.  Fbor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  diy. 


72, 73.  Do..Jry.}  Two  lines,  the  fint 
ending  Fayrtt,  in  Ff-f ,  Jco.  Ee. 

72.  Do...Sc'.sa  r\y^7\.  Do,de,de,dt: 
ft/t:  ¥(,  Rowe.  /oud/a  dvedla^  Qq. 
D0td9tdtt4ett^.  [singinc;  Gap. 


7a.  Seual  Comt\Stsstyte»mtVfiifit'^^ 
Jen.  AsfK,  Mxrr  Aaoo.  «p.  Rum  ooi^. 

ue,  ue!  Come  Coll.  \Vh.  Ktly. 

73.  i/ry.]  '''J'.       ^'CK-  f«F,F^. 
/V>r..^>7]  At  an  Add«,  dp. 


73.  8c8sa  IJ  Sec  III,  iv,  96.  Steeveks  :  It  is  difficult  in  this  place  to  sajr  what  is 
ateaat  \rf  this  word.  It  thonld  be  remembered,  that  just  before,  Edgar  bid  been  calling 

on  Bessy  to  come  to  him ;  and  he  may  now,  with  equal  propriety,  invite  Sn^  (pe(i> 
haps  a  female  name  corrupted  from  Cecilia)  to  attend  him  to  <  wakes  and  fairs.*  Nor 
is  it  impoMible  but  that  this  may  be  a  part  of  some  old  song,  and  originally  stood 
Ihiasi  '  Sissy,  come  march  to  wakes,  And  fain,  and  maricet  towns——.'  [The  jingfe 
into  which  the  words  naturally  fall  adds  probability  to  this  conjecture. — Ed.]  As 
You  Like  It  {Ctnt.  Mag,  Ix,  402}  conjectures  that  this  is  an  address  to  an  imagi. 
naiy  degt  * Se«^,  or  tmtt  it  ttill  used  in  tome  coantict  to  cooonrage  dagi  to  cone 
out  of  kennel,'  ic,  'so  here  it  rray  mean  to  cncourn^o  a  dog  to  ibllow  him  to 
wakes,'  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  provisions  to  be  found  there.  HOBOtLY :  It  is 
probably  like  'ca,  ta*  bdow,  a  word  used  In  feUon^g  the  hunt;  bemg  the  name 
for  a  note  played  on  the  horn. 

73.  horn]  Steevf.ns  :  I  suppose  Edgar  to  speak  these  words  aside.  [See  Text. 
2lotes.3  Being  quite  weary  of  his  Tom  o'  Cediam's  part,  and  Ending  himself  unable 
to  npport  it  any  longer,  he  tajs,  privately  1  *— •  I  can  no  more}  all  my  materials 
br  fOStaining  the  character  of  Poor  Tom  arc  now  exhausted;  my  hern  is  d>y ;*  i.  c. 
has  nothing  more  in  it;  and  accordingly  we  have  no  more  of  bis  dissembled  madness 
till  he  meets  bis  fatlier  in  the  next  act,  when  he  resonet  it  for  a  specdi  or  two,  but 
not  without  expressing  the  some  dislike  of  it  that  he  expresses  herei  *I  cannot  daub 
it  further.'  M  ALONE  :  A  « horn '  was  usu.ally  carried  about  by  every  Tom  of  Ecdlam, 
to  receive  such  drink  as  the  charitable  might  afford  him,  with  whatever  scraps  of  food 
they  mig^  If^vo  him.  When,  iheicfbra,  Edgar  aayt  i^rn /jr  ^jy,  or  mv/i^,  I  con* 
ceive  he  merely  meant,  in  the  l.inguage  of  the  character  he  assumes,  to  supplicate  that 
it  may  be  filled  with  drink.  Sec  a  PUatant  Dispite  bet'^atm  Coach  and Sedan^  1636 : 
•TonHa  Bedlam  may  sooner  eate  hit  imt,  dian  get  it  filled  with  tmaU  drinht;  and 
for  his  old  olmes  of  bacon  there  is  no  hope  in  the  world.'  A  korn  so  coramonlf 
meant  a  drinkin^-atp  that  Coles's  first  explanation  of  it  Is  in  that  sense :  <  A  horn  : 
Vas  corneum.'  DouCE:  An  opportunity  here  presents  itself  of  suggesting  a  more 
correct  mode  of  exhiUting  the  theatrical  dress  of  Poor  Tom  than  we  usually  see,  on 
the  authority  of  Randle  Holme  in  The  Academy  cf  Armory,  iii,  161,  where  he  s.iys 
that  the  Bedlam  has  'a  long  staff  and  a  cow  or  ox-hom  by  bis  side;  his  cloathing 
fantastic  and  ridiculoas;  for,  being  a  madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed  all 
over  with  nibinSy  feathcn,  cuttings  of  cloth,  and  what  not,  to  make  him  >ecm  a  mad- 
man or  one  distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  dissembling  knave.*  Dvce  {Clofu 
t.  V.  Tern  d  Btdtam)  x  The  following  account  from  Aubrey's  unpublished  AiOurgl 
Jiittuy  tf  H^hirt  was,  I  believe,  first  cited  by  D'Isracli  in  his  Curiosities  0/ 
Lifernture.  I  now  give  it  as  quoted  by  Mr  Halliwc'.l  from  Royal  Soc.  Ms:  'Till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civill  Worrcs,  Tom  d  Bedlam  did  traucU  about  the  countcry. 
They  had  been  poors  distracted  nca  that  had  been  putt  Into  Bcdlani,  whect  ncet^ 
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Lear,  Then  let  fhem  anatomize  Regan;  see  wbat 
tmeds  about  her  heart  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  75 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You,  sir,  I  entertain 
for  one  of  my  hundred;  cmly  I  do  not  like  the  fashion 
of  your  garments.  You  wiH  say  they  are  Persian;  but 
let  them  be  changed. 

Kent.   Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here  and  rest  awhile.  80 
Lear.    Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise;  draw  the  cur- 
tains ;  so,  so.   We  '11  go  to  supper  i'  th'  morning. 


74-79.  Prose^  FT.  Fiige  lines,  Qq. 
Six  lines,  Ktly. 

75.  htr  heart.  Ji\  her  Hart  it 
keTf  Hart  is 
76^  Molw]  makt  Ff,  Roire,  Sch. 

these  hard  hearts  .<']  Rowe.  the/e 
hard-hearts.  F,F,.  this  hardtus,  Q,. 
Mt  kardnefe;  Q,. 

[To  Edgar.  C.ip. 

77.  ybrj  you  for  Qq,  Cap.  Stccv.  Ec 
Var.  GblL  Del.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly. 

78.  garments.  Yirnvfillsay^garmenis 
youle /ay^  Q,.  garmmt;  ycu^i  fay  Q^. 


78.  Persian"]  Ff+,  Cap.  Knt,  Dycei, 
SU^  Sch.   Perfian  tUtire  Qq  et  ecu 

79.  (Enter  Glofter.  Ff.  Re^ter.M 

Popc  +  ,  Jen. 

So.  and  rest'\  Ora.  Qq, 

[pointinif  to  •  swan  Ocodu  Capk 

Sr.. 82.  Prose.  QtiFf.  Verse  (ending 
first  line,  curtains),  Rowc+,  Jen.  Ec. ; 
(ending  first  line  so,  so.)  Ktly. 

82.  so,soP^  Ff+,  Knt,  Dyce  ij^KUy, 
Sch.  Jo,  Jo,  fo.  Qq  et  cct. 
f '  the]  in  the  Q,. 
mortting.]  Ff  + ,  Knt,  D>'cc  i,  Kily, 
Sch.   morning,  fo,  fo,  /o.  Qq  et  cet. 


cring  to  some  sobemcssc,  they  were  licentiatcd  to  goc  a  begging.  E.  c.  they  had  on 
their  left  arm  au  armilla  of  tinn,  printed  in  some  workes,  about  four  inches  long^ 
Ihejr  could  not  get  it  offt  they  vraie  about  their  necks  a  great  horn  of  an  oxe  in  a 
string  or  bawdric,  wliich,  when  they  came  to  an  house  for  almcs,  they  did  wind ;  and 
they  did  putt  the  drink  given  them  into  this  bom,  whereto  they  did  putt  a  stopple ' 
£See  abo  II,  iii,  14.] 

76.  that  makes]  SctaODT  xa^bxM».make  of  the  Ff,  maintaining  that  in  Shake* 
spearian  lanjjuar^c  it  is  a  not  uncommon  subjunctive,  and  ciles  from  ABnOTT,  §367  : 
'  in  her  youth  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect  Such  as  move  men.*— A/eas. /or 
Ueas.  I,  U,  188.  AIso,«No  matter  who  see  iM—Itkh.  lit  V,  ii,  $8;  'I  care  not  who 
know  it.'— //,■«,  V:  IV,  vii,  117,  &c. 

7S.  Persian  attire}  Wright:  The  allusion  is  to  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  East. 
80  in  Latin,  «Per5icTis*  was  a  synonym  for  splendid,  as  in  the  *  Persicos  apparatus* 
of  Horace,  and  the  '  Ornattmi  Pcr.icum '  of  Cicero  {De  Scnect.  59).  MODEXLY:  A 
Persian  embassy  \\.v\  !  <-<  n  sent  to  England  early  in  James  I.  reign,  and  a  tombstone 
suU  remains  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  liotolph's,  Bi!>hopsgate  Street,  erected  to  the 
neaoiy  of  the  secretary  of  this  embassy,  with  the  following  inscription  t  *If  any 
Persian  come  here,  let  him  read  thii  and  pr.iy  for  his  soul.  The  Lord  recelre  hb 
souli  for  here  Uelh  Maghroote  (Mohammed)  Sb.aughs\varc,  who  was  bom  in  the 
town  Noray  in  Fenia.'  The  jal:e  on  outlandish  dren  crises  probably  from  the 
presence  of  these  Fenians  in  London. 

99,  so,  so]  EucKXiLL  (p.  207):  Lc.ar  is  comparatively  tranquil  in  coriil.ict  and 
language  during  the  whole  period  of  Edgar's  mad  coQipauioa:>hip.   It  is  only  after 
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/M  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon.  83 

R t  enter  GLOrCKTER. 

Glou.    Come  hither,  friend  ;  where  is  the  king  my  master  ? 
Kent.    Here,  sir;  but  trouble  him  not;  his  wits  are  gone.  85 
Glou.    Good  friend,  I  prithee,  take  him  in  tliy  arms ; 

I  have  o*erheard  a  plot  of,  death  upon  him. 

There  is  a  litter  ready;  lay  him  in% 

And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend»  where  diou  shalt  meet 

Both  welcome  and  protcfllon.   Take  up  thy  master.  QO 

If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life^ 

With  thine  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 

Stand  in  assured  loss.    Take  up,  take  up, 

And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 


83.  Fool.  if«^..jiMMi,]  Oa.  Qq. 

Re  enter...]  Qxf,  EntorGlofter, 

Qq  (Cloccftcr  Q,). 
S4.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

SS-94.  Tho  f.  .  pryi  hicn^  A$  in  Ff. 
live  lines,  ending  /ritnd,....me{Jlerf„, 


88.  in  it  Q,. 

89.  iotoarJ^  tozi>ards  Qq. 
91.  «lMri!Ar]  «(mi/</ Johiu. 

93.  Tate  ttp,  Ir.ke  uf\  Taki  9f  Ue 
JCtns  Q,.    Take  vp  to  keept  Q^ 


the  Fool  has  disappeared,  and  E  J^:m  has  left  to  be  the  guide  of  his  blind  father,  that 
the  king  becomes  absolutely  wild  .ind  incoherent.  The  singular  and  undoubted  fact 
is,  that  few  things  tranquillize  ihc  insane  more  than  the  comp.anionship  of  the  insane. 
It  ii  a  Tact  not  easily  explicable,  but  it  is  one  of  which,  eidmr  by  the  intnltioa  of 
fcnius,  or  by  the  infonration  of  experience,  Sh.  appears  to  be  aware. 

8j»  noon]  Cajeu.  ;  This  facetious  speech  of  the  Fool  is  meant  as  a  preparation 
forkdng  him;  (br*tb  towards  'noon*  with  the  play  (that  is,  towards  the  middle 
of  it)  when  he  takes  his  leave  of  us  in  that  speech.  Cowden  Clarke:  This  speech 
IS  greatly  significant,  though  apparently  so  trivial.  It  seems  but  a  pl.iyful  rejoinder 
to  his  poor  old  royal  master's  witless  -words  of  exhaustion,  but  ic  is,  in  fact,  a  dis. 
inisial  of  himself  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  end  from  his  own  short  day  of  life. 
The  dramatiit  indeed  has  added  one  slight  p.-using  touch  of  tender  mention  (Kcni's 
saying, '  Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master ;  thou  must  not  stay  behind ')  crc  he  withdraws 
him  from  the  drama  altogether;  bat  he  seems  by  this  last  speech  to  let  us  know  that 
the  genilc  heaitcd  fellow  who  '  much  pined  away*  at  Coidclia*s  going  into  Fninoe^ 
and  who  h.as  since  been  suVjcctc  1  to  sliU  severer  fret  at  his  dc.ir  mnbter's  miseries, 
has  sunk  beneath  the  accumulated  burden,  and  ha^i  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  CTea  in 
the  very  *  noon  *  of  his  existence.  Mobsrly  t  The  poor  creature's  fate  was  sure  l» 
be  hard  when  he  was  separated  from  his  master,  under  whocc  shelter  be  had  oflcnded 
so  many  powerful  persotu.   £Scc  C.  A.  I3rown's  note,  I,  iv,  gi.jj 

87.  upon]  See^/!r^.  in,i,  16;  V,  iii,  7. 

93.  assured  loss]  Delivs:  Equivalent  to  'assturance  of  i.rs/  a  bold  constIM* 
tion,  similar  to  that  in  0th.  II,  i,  51 :  '  my  hopes  . .  .  stand  ia  btfld  Cttce;'  and 4^211, 
OS  it  is  in  line  98  of  this  scene, '  stand  in  hard  cure.' 
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Give  thee  quick  cooAkl^. 

*  Kent.  Oppress'd  nature  sle<^.  95 

*  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  siacw^ 
•Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 

*  Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  mastei , 

*  Thou  must  not  stay  behind. 

*  Ghu^  Gmie,  come,  away. 
[BxtmitKtntt  Giwttsur^  and  UieFeol^  heaing  offUu  Ekig, 

*  Bdg,  WIkh  we  our  bettefs  see  bearing  our  woe^  lOO 

*  We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  Ibb. 


95-99.  Kent    Offrtsid.  bthuuU 

Gloa.]  Om.  Ff,  Rmr^  Pope,  Han. 

95.  Opprtsi'd'\  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Cap.  Steev.  Bos.  CoU.  Dyce,  Wh.  Op- 
/nj^4f</Qqctcct. 

96.  iaMd'\  Theob.    balmed  Qq. 
sinews]  Qq.  Del.  Dyce,  Wh.  Cam. 

Wr.  Sdi.  tenses  Theob.  et  cet. 

97-99,  lVAich...behind.'\  Theob,  TwO 
lines,  the  fvnX  ending  cure,  Qq. 

97.  emvmtmei\  emoemiemey  HmoK 


Warb.  Johns. 

98.  [To  the  Pool.  Theoh. 

99.  Comf,  come,']  Come,  away.  Pope. 

[Exeunt..,]  Cap.  Exit.Qq.  Ek* 
eont  Ff.  Exeunt,  beaiinf  off dw  Kiaf. 
Manet  Edgar.  Theob.    EjMOt  all  bot 
Edgar.  Glc-f ,  Sch. 
100-113.  On.  Ft 

100.  tot.  Wluiu^faa^  Aa  ia 


95.  oppress'd  nature  sleeps]  Schmidt:  What  follows  would  be  better  Intro- 
duced  by  '  oppressed  nature,  sleep ! '  '  Thy '  in  tfie  next  line  is  more  appropriate  if 
we  suppose  it  to  he  addressed  to  '  nature '  rather  than  to  Lear. 

96.  sinews]  TuEonALO  (Nichols's  Illml.  ii,  377)  suggested  senses,  and  after- 
wards  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Malone  supported  the  emendation  by  a  reference  to 
*iiiiioceiil  sleep. . .  Balm  of  hart  minds*  in iMkr^.  II, it,  39. and  to  *Th*  vBtan*d  and 
jarring  senses '  in  this  play,  IV,  vii,  16.  But  Deuus  thinks  the  emendation  need- 
less, because  '  sinews '  is  used  elsewhere  by  Sh.  as  equivalent  to  nerves,  and,  more- 
over, la  connection  with  thb  very  Teib  *  hnak/  as  in  Ditelfik  Night,  II,  v,.  83 1  *«• 
break  the  sinews  of  our  plot.'  Schmidt  (Z«r.)  gives  what  is  perhaps  a  more  ap]H>» 
site  instance :  '  a  second  feir  through  all  her  sinews  spread.' —  Ven.  and  Ad.  903. 
Haluwell  (reading  'sinews')  asks:  But  is  the  verb  to  balm,  or  soothe,  likely  to  be 
applied  to  'sinewif  HmMON,  on  the  other  And,  sqrs  that  Theobald's  change  *i» 
most  certainly  right.  \Vhy,  Lear  has  no  hroken  si'nnvs ;  he  is  out  or  his  senses; 
that  is,  his  wits  are  broken.  Moreover,  sleep  does  not  heal  b{o](en  sinews;  but  it 
has  great  healing  efficacy  upon  such  "perturbations  of  the  hrafn"  as  the  poor  old 
king  is  racked  with.'  Wright  agrees  with  Delius  that  the  change  is  not '  abaolaletj 
necessary,  for  Lear  had  received  a  great  physical  as  well  as  mental  shock.' 

100, 113.  Theobald:  This  soliloquy  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  sentiments  of  it 
are  drawn  equally  from  nature  and  the  subject.  Johnson  :  The  omission  of  these 
lines  in  the  Folio  is  certainly  faulty;  yet  I  believe  the  Folio  is  printed  from  Shake- 
speare's la.st  revision,  carelessly  and  hastily  performed,  with  more  thought  of  shoit- 
caii^  die  scenes  thaa  of  coatianing  the  action.  Caicbkidck  Eorroiu  t  Even  cdltos 
lima  Theobald  downwards,  except  Kamacr,  has  repriatcd  this  ^wech  finm  the 
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*  Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  th'  mind,  X02 

*  Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind. 

*  But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 

*  When  grief  hatii  mates,  and  bearing,  fellowship.  lOS 

*  How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 

*  Wben  that  whicb  makes  me  bend  makes  the  king  bow, 

*  He  childed  as  I  fathei^dl  Tom,  away  ! 

*  Mark  the  high  noises,  and  thyself  bewray 

\02.  suffm,  tvffers  tnos/]   Thcob.  /ftAtrJfQg, 
/tiffers/iiffcrs,  mrji  Q, .  fuffcr:,  moji  Q,.  109.  After  fewny.    Wutk  ttttlls  HI 

104.  dct/i'\  does  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  emission. 

108.  /iil/i(r'Jl]  Thcob.  fathered,  Q,.  Mi  ;.•./]  tJ:n^  thv  feJfe  Q,. 


In  deference  to  this  consensus  of  auUiortty  we  have  retained  it,  though,  as  it  seems 
to  OS,  fntcnud  evidence  is  coQclosive  against  Ibe  sapposidoo  that  the  lines  were 

written  by  Sh.    Df.lius  {Xnv  Sh.  Sec.  Trans,  I43)  :  If  wc  oppose  this 

view  £of  the  Cam.  Edd.J,  it  is  because  we  cannot  comprehend  bow  a  spurious  passage 
appeared  in  the  Qq ;  for  we  can  hardly  eteribe  the  ambonhip  of  Ae  supposed  in* 
terpolation  to  the  pirfiliihcr,  considering  what  we  know  of  him  and  his  method  of 
work.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  attempt  to  amplify  and  improve  the 
MS  I>efore  him  of  King  Lear,  as  it  was  then  performed.  But  even  the  internal 
evidence,  from  which  the  Gam.  Edd.  might  he  inclined  to  condemn  Edga>*«  mono* 
logue,  fails  to  convince  us  of  its  spuriousness.  We  readily  admit  that  the  style  is 
not  that  of  the  rest  of  the  drama;  but  this  difference  may  be  explained  in  two  ways, 
partly  by  the  form,  and  partly  by  the  matter.  Sh.  it  fond  of  introdactng  such  rhyming 
lines,  formed  of  a  number  of  pointed,  epigrammatic,  antithetical  sentences.  They 
stand  out  from  the  surrounding  blank  verse,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  preceding 
situation,  and  the  actions  of  the  varions  characters.  The  second  explanation  U,  that 
the  poet  lays  great  stress  on  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  families  of  Lear  and 
Gloucester,  .ind  takes  this  opportunity  of  imprcs'^ing  it  again  upon  his  audience.  A 
mere  interpolator  would  hardly  have  known  of  this  peculiar  tendency  of  the  poet,  or 
1iaT«  earrfed  It  out  lo  thoronghly,  and  in  to  pregnant  a  manner,  as  in  the  few  hot 
thoroughly Sha]tq>erian  words:  'He  childed  as  I  fathcr'd.'  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  more  than  improbable  that  Sh.  should  have  cut  out  this  passage  [Delius  is 
arguing  that  the  omissions  in  the  Ff  were  not  by  Sh.,  but  by  the  actors],  tberebv 
Anraiting'bb  vmn  purpose. 

103.  free  things]  Heath  :  Things  free  from  suffering. 

105.  bearing]  Dtuvii  Jl  substantive.  SCHMIDT:  'Bearing,'  used  thus  abso* 
lujely  for  iufferingt  very  unusual}  we  may,  therefore,  rappose  that '  bearing  fdlow* 
ship'  is  equivalent  to  tMpanimuki^UhstiJfSa^t  in  this  case  'bearing'  refers  to 

•grief.* 

loS.  childed,  father'd]  For  similar  instances  of  passive  veih^  see  I,  i,  203. 

109.  ji^gfc  noises]  Capell  :  The  present  signal  disturbances  anong  the  high  nnd 
glcaL  SlBE^'ENS ;  The  loud  tumults  of  approaching  w.ir.  JoHNsON  :  Attend  to  ihe 
g^cat  erents  that  are  approacbing^and  make  thyself  known  when  that '  (al:>c  opinion' 
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*  When  fiilse  opinioii,  whose  wrong  thoughts  defile  tfaee^     1 10 

*  In  thy  just  proof  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 

*  What  will  hap  more  to-o^gh^  safe  'scape  the  Idag  1 

*  Lurk,  lurk.*  [£mC 


ScENB  VII.   GloucesUf^s  castle. 
Mailt  OoufWiiUv  RnAX»GOMSRii»  Eimoiiiv  Mif  Scmalk 

Com.  \To  Goneril^  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  hus* 
band;  show  him  this  letter;  the  army  of  France  is  landed. 
^eekoutthetraitorGlottcester.  {Exeunt same 0/ the SertMoUs, 

Reg,  Hang  him  Instantly. 

Gtm,  Pluck  out  his  tyts. 

Com,  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure.— Edmund,  keep  you 
our  sister  company.  The  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take 
upon  your  traitorous  father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding. 


f  ta  ihott^hts  dtfile\  Qq,  JcD.  WallMr, 
Dycc  ii,  Ktl/,  Sdl.  /Am^  d^Ua 
Theob.  ct  cet, 

ita.  Wkatwtn  hap"]  mat  wfi7,  hap 
nieobi,  Warb.  Johns.  Jen. 

Wkai.....J<hHishi,l  Whai.„,.Ja- 
mfffhtf  Cap. 

113.  [Exit.]  Om.  Qq. 

Sc£NE  VU.3  Scena  Septima  Ff  (Scxna 
F^V  ScwsvLRowe.  ScBiiBX.Fo|ie4>» 
Jen. 

Gloacester's  castle.]  Rowe.  A 
Roun  in  the  Gutl*.  Cup. 


Regan]  and  Regan,  and  Q,.  Oia. 

Edmund,  and  Servants.}  Theob. 
Baftard,  and  Seruants.  Ff.  and  Ballard. 

Qq. 

I.  [ToGoneril]Bd.  Om.Q«iFf  elcet. 
1-3.  Two  Hbcs,  the  fint  ending  Z«Mrr» 

inQq. 

MaL  Steev.  Boa.  GIo.  Wr. 

[Exeunt...]  Cap.   Om.  QqFf. 
6-10.  L4aw..Jike.'\  Four  lines,  Q;. 
7.  nuitffi  Qi^ 


'prevailing  a^rriinm  thee  shnll,  in  consequence  of  'ju-^t  proof*  of  thy  int^gri^* 
tevoke  its  erroneous  sentence,  and  recall  thee  to  honour  and  reconciliation. 

110.  tboaghts  dcfito]  For  (he  take  of  ifayme  Tkeobaio  changed  tUs  to  tiMfgAt 

defile ;  but  Walker  (CriV.  i,  143),  in  his  Article  on  'occasional  licenses  of  rhyme 
in  Sb.  and  his  contemporaries,'  shows,  by  many  instances,  bow  common  soch  an 
loiperfect  rhyme,  as  this,  is. 

119.  Wh:n]  AbbotT,  $854:  Equivalent  to  w^a/rt/^r.  Tlic  construction  may  be 
•Happen  whu  will,'  a  comma  being  placed  after  'will,'  or  •  WTiatevcr  is  about  to 
happen.'  Probably  the  former  is  correct,  and  •  will '  is  emphatic, '  bap '  being  optative. 

S.  letter]  Deuvs:  The  letter  diat  Edarand  gave  to  Goniwall  hi  III,  8. 

d.  4l^eatttre]  Collier  (cd.  2) :  The  (MS)  hastfi^^enrrir/  but,  though  it  naif 
have  been  the  actor's,  or  possibly  the  poet's,  word,  we  make  no  alteration,  the  i 
iofbebig  evident, 
19 
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Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  fesb'nate 
preparation;  we  are  bound  to  the  h1ce.    Our  posts  shall  lO 

be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us. — ^Farewell,  dear  sister- 
Farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloucester^— [£>r//r  OswALa]  How 
now,  Where's  the  king? 

Osio.    My  lord  of  Gloucester  hath  convey'd  him  hencCi 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights,  15 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at'  gate; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 


9.  A4irist\  Admet  F,. 
where]  when  Steev.  78,  '8$. 
fettinatt\ffJluuHl<:j<\.  frJlmateY^ 

to-ia.  Owr.„Gkm€nUr:i  Two  lines. 

Qq. 

10.  posts']  pott        fttU  Q,. 

11.  tmd  inUUigiiU]  and  intelUgemtf 
Qq-  in  hUe^gemt  Cap.  (witbdrawn 
in  MS»). 

13.  Enter  Otwald.3  Coll.  Enter  Stew. 


ard.  Ff.    After  kimgf  line  13,  Qq. 
15-19.  S»me»./runds.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

16.  (]ueantit\f»t^rit»f^  funlift 
Pope,  Han. 

eper  himt\  after  Han.  (misprint  ?). 
<»/']  Ed.    at  QqFf  et  cct. 

17.  Imrd'i\  Pope.  Zm&QqFf.TbeoU 
Warbw  JokjH.  Dyce,  Sta.  Glo.4,  Hvda. 
Sch. 


9.  festinate]  Capell:  Spetdy.  Delivs:  Sh.  uses  •  fcsiinately '  as  aa  dBtCted 
word  in  Lovt'x  Lab.  Ill,  i,  6.   SCHMIOT :  Not  elsewhere  used  by  Sb. 

ta  bound]  DEcnnt  Tbis  does  not  nean  «Myn<;  but  nditr  nady^  prtpani. 
Wright:  As  in  Ham.  I,  v,  6 :  '  Speak;  I  am  bouid  to  hear.' 

II.  intelligent]  See  IIT,  i,  25. 

13.  Glouceater]  Johnson  :  Meaning  Edmund,  newly  invested  wiih  his  fatber'a 
titles.  [Set  III,  T,  14.3  OwwJd,  apeaking  imifdiatfly  after,  martiona  the  oMeari 

by  the  same  title. 

16.  ^eatxists]  Cafeu.:  An  inquirer  or  qnester;  French,  queUeur.  Heath: 
Ifwewonldread  niglisb.wenaaatread  ^uMiAft,  Eocwoall»ane«ti«atoal>ublia 

edition  of  Sh.  published  by  Ewing,  wherein  Ecatb*>  con|ectare  is  printed  qutriitm 

Wright:  A  word  of  Shakespeare's  coinage, 

16.  at'  gate]  The  apostrophe  indicates  the  absorption  of  the  definite  article. 
See  II,li,ii6.— Eo. 

17.  lord's  dependants]  Hudson:  Some  other  of  the  dependant  lords,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  lords  dependant ;  meaning  lords  of  the  king's  retinue,  and  dependant 
on  Inin.  It  is  sometimes  printed  'MTs  dependants,'  wbidi  gives  a  wrong  sense, 
making  the  men  in  question  Gloucester  s  dependants.  [I  fear  I  must  dissent.  In  my 
opinifin  it  is  precisely  Gloucester's  dependants  who  are  meant.  We  have  heard  ot 
no  lords  who  were  dependent  on  the  king.  He  had  certain  knights,  and  of  these 
€ve  or  six  and  thirty  had  come  to  aceit  him,  and,  trader  the  giHdanoe  of  some  of 
Gloucester's  followers,  they  had  all  hurried  off  to  Dover  If  it  were  Lear's  own 
knights  and  his  own  lords  dependent  who  had  hira  in  charge,  what  do  Cornwall 
and  Regan  mean  by  asking  Glooeester  to  whom  ke  had  sent  the  fanatic  king,  and 
whither  he  had  seat  him?  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  questions  must  refer  to 
Glouce!.ter'8  agency  in  the  matter  implied  by  his  having  dispatched  the  king  under 
the  escort  of  some  of  bis  own  followers. — Ed.]   Schmidt  says  that  they  were 
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Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover ;  where  they  boast  iS 
To  have  wdl-anned  finends. 
Com,  Get  hofses  for  ym  mistress, 

GoH,  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister.  ao 
Com,  Edmund,  farewell. — 

\Exeunt  Goneril,  Edmund^  cmd  Oswald. 
Go  seek  the  traitor  Gloucester. 
Pinion  him  liice  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us.— 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upoii  Ms  life 

Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 

Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wfatfa,  which  men  9% 

Hay  blame  but  not  control— Who's  there  ?  the  traitor? 

Enttr  Cloi'cest£r,  brMf^  im  fy  two  or  Ant. 

Reg.   Ingrateful  fox !  'tis  he. 
Gnm,  Bind  ^t  his  corky  arms. 

18.  toward'^  /trrf^aryx  Qq,Cap.  SteCT.,  23.  we//]  Om.  Qq. 

Ec  V«r.  Coll.  Del.  Dyce  ii,  Wb.  25,26.  SAaU..J>lame]  One  line,  Qq- 

19.  ^Mtt-crmed]  Hfphen.  Pope.  S5.  eourtesy]  turteJU  Qq.  curt'' Jit 
(Exit  Oswald.  Sta.  Ff+,Wh. 

*l.  (Exeant».Oswald.]  Dyce.   Exit  26.  Scemkxi.  Pope +,  Jen. 

Goo.  and  Baft,  (after  line  20).  Qq.  Exit.  Wkfi\  mh/eQ,. 

(after  line  20),  Ff.    ExC1UlU..SMward.  Enter  ,  three.]  Qq.    Enter  Clou- 

(after  line  20),  Cap.  ceAer,  and  SenuaU.  Ff.  (after  eom/' 

.99.  (EMaat  odier  Semaii.]  Ctfi,  ilrwff). 
Ob.  QqFT. 


▼assals  of  Comwill  who  hid  dfldaicd  fior  Lev  and  betaken  fhemidvci  lo  the 

French  army. 

23.  pasa  upon]  Johnson:  That  is,  pass  a  jadiclal  lenteoce.  Stzsvems:  The 
«f1gin  of  die  phiaie  najr  be  meed  10  Magna  Cbartat  *nee  ntper  can  ibinKB,  nU 

p«r  legale  judicium  p.nrium  suorum.'  It  is  common  to  most  of  our  early  writere.  In 
Thu  ^  net  a  Good  Play,  the  Devil  it  in  it^  1612,  we  hare:  '  A  jury  of  broken, 
bnpancl'd,  and  deeply  tworn  to  passe  on  all  Tillalni  fai  bell.*  WftlOHT:  In  Sped, 
ding's  Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon,  ii,  283,  there  is  a  list  of  '  The  Names  of  the  Peen 
that  passed  upon  the  trial  of  the  two  E»rh '  of  Essex  and  Southampton.  [It  is  still 
in  ever}'-day  use  at  the  Bar  and  among  conveyancers. — Ed.]  Mobekly:  Magna 
Cbarta  pievdlcd,  it  appeiii,  fai  England  even  In  tbe  days  of  Joasht  king  of  Jodi^ 

25.  courtesy]  JnnNSOV:  That  is,  to  gratify,  to  comply  with.  Sttevens:  I 
believe  it  means  simply,  bend  to  our  wrath,  as  a  courtesy  is  made  by  bending  tbo 
body.  Schmidt  (Zm.)  s  Tbat  b,  obey.  Compare  *  Bidding  (he  law  anke  oooit^ 
to  their  will,'  Meat,  for  Mtas.  II,  175.  WmgHT:  To  yield,  give  Wl^  to.  Ccn^ 
pare  Htn.  V:  V,  ii,  293 :  •  nice  customs  curtsy  to  great  kings.' 

28.  corky]  Johnson:  Dry,  withered,  bosky.  PnCY:  It  was  probably  suggested 
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CUm.  What  meaiis  yoiir  gnoes?   Good  nqr  (Henda^  29 
consider 

You  are  my  guests ;  do  me  00  foul  play,  friendSk  JO 
r<7r«.  Bind  him,  I  say. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard.— O  filthy  traitor  I 

Glou.   Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I 'm  none. 
Conu   To  this  chair  bind  him.— -Villain,  thou  shalt  find^ 
Glou.  By  thekind  gods,  tit  most  ignobly  done 

To  pludc  me     the  beard  3S 
Reg.  So  white,  and  audi  a  traitor  t 
Glou.  Naughty  la^Kt 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 

Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  your  host; 

With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours 

You  should  not  ruffle  thus.   Wliat  will  you  do  ?  40 


29,  30,  lVhat...friends!\  Three  lines, 
the  fint  two  ending  Graiat...GAt/h,  in 
FT. 

29.  mraiir]F^Sdl.  itMm«»QqF,Fg> 
WMM     et  ceC 

/MM]  >Mwfr  [to  dM  ScnCVk 

MS*  (?  after  line  30). 

31.  [They  bind  him.  Rowe. 

3a.  Pm  mmt]  Pmu  mm*  P,.  Iwu 
notu  F,.  /  am  nom  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  ColL  DeL  Wh.   /  am  true  Qq. 

33.  Two  Unes,  Ff. 


33.  /«^]       findt,  FJF^  JM, 

[Regan  plnditUibeird.]  JoluM, 

34,  35.  Prose,  Qq. 

36, 37.  Nat^hi/..ukim1  One  line^Qq. 

38.  /*»  Bope-I-,  Dyw  iL 

39.  rcbbers''\'th»sib.VL  rwMrwQqPC 
robbtr't  Pope. 

Johns.  Ktly. 

40.  rw^J  nj^iri/  Qq. 


by  a  passage  in  Harsnet's  Declaration'.  '  It  would  (I  feare  me)  pose  all  tlic  cunning 
Exorci&U,  that  are  this  day  to  be  found,  to  teach  an  old  corkie  wontan  to  writhe, 
tomble,  camel*  &  fetch  btr  Morice  gambolet,  as  Martia  Bnuier  did'  [p.  23, 
according  to  WUGBT,  from  whom  I  bare  qoottd  it,  at  pcesnmably  mora  cornet  than 
Percy.— Ed.]. 

•9.  means]  As  ABBOTT,  5  335i  says,  a  singular  Terb  (or,  more  conrectlj,  an 

•piMicntly  singular  verb),  when  it  freeedtt  the  plural  subject,  may  almost  be  icgprdod 
as  the  normal  inflection.  Sec  Afatt,  IL  ui»  I37;  //<UR. Ill, iv, 203. and  the BOmcroilS 
examples  collected  by  Abbott. 

34.  kind  gods]  WAftBcnitO{r,wttb  soperSooa  refinemdit,  tnppoaed  tbattbe  dKC 
kospUalts  were  here  alluded  to.   Capell  agrees  with  him. 

39.  bospiuble  favours]  Both  JemnbM*  and  Capzll  think  that '  favours'  refers 
to  Gloocester's  silver  bain.  Bnt  Smmnn  shows  that  it  means  the « features,  i.  t.  the 
different  parts  of  which  a  face  is  compcied.  So  in  Drayton's  epistle  from  Matilda 
to  King  Jokn  [p.  87,  ed.  1748.] :  "  Within  the  compass  of  man's  face  we  see,  How 
many  soru  of  several  favouis  be." '  Schmidt  (Z^x.)  gives  from  i  Htn.  JV:  III.  ii, 
1361  *  And  stain  nqr  fisvonn  is  •  Uoody  nasL' 
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Com^  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  yott  hte  from  France?  41 

^eg.  Be  simple'^uiswer'd,  for  we  loiow  the  tnitlL 

Com,  And  what  confederaqr  have  you  with  the  traitors 

Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 
Reg,  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king?  4$ 

Speak. 

Glou.    I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

CwHrn  Cunning. 

Reg,  And  filae. 

Com,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king? 

GIm.  To  Dover.  $0 

Rig,  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Wast  thou  not  chaiged  at 
peril — 

Com.    Wherefore  to  Dover? — Let  him  answer  that. 
Glou.    I  am  tied  to  th'  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course.. 
Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

GUn.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails  5$ 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fings. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 


41.  Come,  «>,]  Separate  line,  Ff. 

42.  timfile-aHiWfr'd'\  Han.  /unph 
mn/toer'd  Ff,  Rowe,  Sing.  fimpU  am- 
/werer  Qq,  GI0.+,  Mob. 

43,44.  Andwt»i,JUKlfdlm/Jti0lKt, 
Pr«»e,  QqFf. 

44.  Late]  lattly  Q,. 

45,46.  7<>....5^a*.]  Han.  One  line,  Qq, 
Ktly.  Two, the  first  ending  handt^  Ff.Scb. 

45.  have  you  sen/]  you  Aaue  /tnt  Q,, 
FT,  Rowe.  Sch. 

47.  /have']  Pve  Han, 
49.  Cunning.']  Cunning-^  Ro«t+t 
Jen. 

Sa  Dmtrl  Ihvtrt  tir  Han. 


51.  Two  lines,  Ff,  Rowe,  Cap.  Jen. 

to  Dover  ?. .  .fieril\  One  liiic,SMev. 
Bos.  Coll.  \Vh. 

peril—]  ptrilK  F.F.F,.  ptrU9 
F,,  Rowe,  Cap.   thy  peril  Stcev. 

52.  answer]  Jirfl  anfwer  Qq.  TheuU. 
Warb.  John«.  Cap.  Jen.  Sla.  Gloi.4-. 

53.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

54.  Dover  f]  Dover,  fir  Qq,  Jen. 
Gta-I-*  Mob. 

57.  anointed]  aurynted(i^. 

Stick]  rajh  Qq,  Coll.  Sing.  Ktly. 

58.  as  his  ban^  m  JUt  hmd  ^ 


53.  course]  See  Afacb.  V,  vii,  i,  2. 

57.  •tickj  SiEEVEtiS:  Rash  of  the  is  the  old  hunting  term  for  the  stroke 
made  by  s  wild  boar  with  his  tusks.  It  occun  in  Spenser,  Faerit  Queene,  b.  IV, 

c.  ii :  'And  sliiclJ>  did  sliare,  and  mailes  did  rash,  and  helmes  did  hew.'  Again  in 

b.  V,  c.  iii :  '  Rashing  off  helmes,  and  r^'vinjj  plates  asunder.'  Dyce  [R/marl-s,  &c. 
p.  229)  quotes  the  following  note  by  GiFFORU:  '  To  rath  (a  verb  which  we  have 
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Ill  IwU-ldack  siglit  endured,  would  have  buo/d  np^ 

And  quendi'd  the  steUed  files;  do 

Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  fain. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said :  '  Good  porter,  turn  the  key, 
AU  cruels  else  subscribe.'   But  I  shall  see 


59.  heU'black  night"]  Pope.  Htll- 
Uuke-night  Ff.    hell  blade  night  Qq. 

buoyd]  bod  Q,.  laid  Q,.  boU'd 
Warb.  Coll.  (MS),  Quincy  (MS). 

te^6l.  AHd..^eart.'\  One  line,  Qq. 

6a  sUlUd^fteeUdClfl^  Rowe,  Pope. 
tttllar  Hah.  Jen.  Ec 

61.  kt^l  kt^  Qq,  Jca.  kttjfi 


62.  hffwVd  that  stem'\  heard  th.it 
deamt  Qq.  kmaPd  that  dtam  Cap, 
Sing.  Ktly. 

63.  '(7W..wl9i]Ataqwlitioii,JeliM» 
and  all  cdd.  since. 

63,  64.  <  Go<ni...tubscriie*'\  As  a  quo- 
tation,  Ed. 

63.  (rM]  go.  Theob.  ii,  Warb.  Johai. 

64.  tahtHh]  Ff.  Rowe.  Pope,  lias. 


iaqiRmdeiUly  snffered  to  grow  obsolete)  is  to  strike  obliquely  with  violence,  as  a 
wild  bow  does  whh  bis  task.  It  it  oUervaUe  with  what  aocoraqr  Sh.  Ins  coiwcted 

the  old  Quarto  of  KiMg  Ltar,  wben^inrtead  of  rath,  he  has  properly  given  <  stick.*—- 
NcU  00  *  Sir,  I  mist  my  poipose  in  kis  inn,  rash'd  his  doublet  sleeve,'  &c — Jonson's 
Every  Man  0»U  of  hit  Hkmtur,  TV,  iv.  Walker  {Cri/.  iii,  280)  cites  from  Chap, 
man's  JUad^Vt  pi.63  [old  fol.]  t  *  Then  nsh'd  be  oat »  Unce  at  him,*  &c  Lmsou 
in  a  ftKit-note  ^ny^ :  '  GifTord  sj>eaks  of  Shakespeare's  correcting  the  Quarto,  as  if  that 
were  an  ascertained  fact,  whereas  it  it  only  the  doubtfnt  sapposition  of  certain  editors. 
ChniB»«a*!i  nttk  leciM  only  itodwr  famaf  mt*.  BoA  tsem  applied  to  dM  weapoa 
inflicting  the  injury.' 

59.  hell-bUck]  Capell:  This  bold  epithet  is  deriWd  probably  from  Uaklayt, 
wbo  in  his  tUrd  vdune,  p.  849,  b«  (he  compoond  *hdl-diuke.'  [b  it  not  h^ 
tine  that  we  sbonM  deifat  fimn  owgramdlai  adainidea  of  n  plifltiirt  like  SlMke> 

tpeare  ?— Ed] 

59.  buoy'd  up]  Heath:  Used  here  as  the  middle  voice  in  Greek,  signifying 
to  baoy,  or  lift,  itself  np.  Warrs  eoaaiden  <1xnl'4'  «  rttf  pfaunRile  ttmSmg, 

Schmidt:  The  verb  is  found  In  Sb.  only  here;  the  noun,  in  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion* only  in  IV,  vi,  19.  Tbe  verb  is  here  transitive,  and  the  phrase  means :  the 
sea  woald  have  Ufted  np  the  fixed  fire*  and  extlngaisbed  (ben. 

60.  stelled]  Theobald:  An  adjective  coined  from  stel/a.  In  Latin  we  have 
poth  slellans  and  stfllatus.  ScHMIDT :  But  Sh.  uses  a  verb  to  ste.'l,  i.  e.  to  plate,  to 
fix:  'Mine  eye  bath  played  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd  Thy  beauty's  form  in 
taUe  of  my  heart.*— Aw.  ulv.  [So  alio  'To  tUi  wdl-patnled  pieee  is  Laeveco 
come,  To  find  a  face  where  all  di'.trc^s  i<;  stellM.' — R.  of  L.  1444. — Ed.] 

62.  atemj  Steeveks  :  Deame  of  the  Qq  means  lonely,  solitary,  obscure,  melan- 
choly, Ac  See  /Vr.  Ill,  i,  15.  '  Stem,*  however,  ia  eoanlenanced  by  a  passage 
in  Chapman'l  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiv :  *  In  this  so  stemc  a  time  Of  night  and  danger.* 
CoLUER  suggests  that  deam  was  Shakespeare's  word,  but  was  misheard  '  stem.' 

64.  cniela  else  subscribe]  Johnson  :  Yielded,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  the 
•ceecioB.  Heaths  That it^snbinitted  thdr  cnd^  to  the  compel^  thqr  falter 
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[64.  All  cruels  else  subscribe] 

the  sight  of  his  wretchedness.  Capell:  That  is,  subscrib'd  to  pity,  subscrib'd  or 
Mwnted  10  it^  being  excfcb*d  bm;  Coiuiit,  Ehrcs,  and  SiKGUt  adofil  Jobawn'k 

interpretation,  Knicht,  Staunton,  and  White  are  silent.  Cowden  Clarke  sa)-? 
•cruels'  is  used  for  trutUitt^  as  docs  also  Wright,  who  refers  to  Abbott,  $9, 
for  adjectivei  «ed  is  nount.  Anorr,  %  433, :  That  is, '  All  Crad  sett  to  tht  con- 
trary being  yielded  np,  forgiven.'  Compare  for  the  meaning,  IV,  vii,  36,  and  For 
•subscribe,'  Tro.  and  Cress.  IV,  v,  105,  Another  explanation  is,  'all  other  cruel 
animals  being  allowed  entrance.'  Jervis  (p.  23)  conjectures  quarrels.  Moderly  : 
AJl  hanhness  otiierwise  mtvral  being  forborne  or  yielded  from  the  neeenlqr  of  tbo 
time.  SciiMiPT:  'All  cruels' can  mean  nothing  else  \i\x\  all  cruel  crtatures.  In 
tnming  adjectives  into  nouns,  the  old  language  went  very  far,  but  in  no  instance 
ftwther  than  Sh.  went  in  this  phrase.  In  the  lingular,  'cmel'  is  found  In  5Sm. 
cxlix :  •  Canst  thou,  O  cruel,  say  I  love  thee  not  ? '  The  examples  adduced  by  Abbott 
refer  also  to  the  singular.  At  all  events  it  is  proved  by  them  (xs  well  as  by  the 
passages  cited  in  the  present  writer's  Lexie^t  P>  1415)  cnul,  as  a  sub- 

•tantive,  can  only  mean  ike  truit  ftntm  or  tUt^t  not  tnuHys  ■*  Kttle  vut  A»  M 

mean  old  age,  or  (he young  mean  youth.  All  interpretations,  therefore,  which  invoIvO 
this  abstract  idea  are  inadmissible.  Even  .those  editors  who  interpret  'cruels'  cor- 
recily  adopt  nAuriM  of  th«  Qq,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  imperfect  tense.  It  Is  far 
better  to  follow  the  Folio  and  tointtipfct  the  sentence  thus :  •  Everything,  which  is  at 
other  times  cruel,  shows  feeling  or  regard;  you  alone  have  not  done  so.'  Sh.  uses 
the  phrase  to  suburb  to  something  in  the  sense  of  declaring  one's  self  conquered 
by  something,  of  yielding,  complying.  It  b  mod  exactly  In  the  laoie  sens*  as  lMfe» 
in  Tro.  and  Cress.  IV,  v,  105 :  •  For  Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath  subscribes  To 
tender  objects,'  that  is.  Hector  yields  if  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  anything 
touching  or  tender;  he  H  sensible  to  tender  Impre»ions.  [This  Is  to  me  the  most 
puzzling  phrase  in  this  play,  more  puzzling  even  than  'runaways'  eyes'  or  'the 
dram  of  calc  '  \  the  multitude  of  emendations  proposed  for  these  latter  show  how  eauly 
the  idea  of  the  phrase  is  grasped ;  anybody,  and  everybody,  is  ready  with  an  emendap 
lion  there  \  here  it  b  diflerenL  None  of  the  inteipretaiions  are,  to  my  mind,  satis- 
factoiy.  The  latest,  Mr  Joseph  Crosby's  {Epitome  of  Lit.,  I  June,  1879),  refers 
*craeb'  to  feelings,  (which  is,  to  me, '  far  wide,')  and  emphasises  'else.'  He  thus 
praphrascs  t  *  All  thy  feelingt,  no  matter  how  cmel  or  inhnman  *'  ebe,'*  f.  #. «/  amy 
ttAer  time,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  having  "  subscribed,"  1.  e.  ttueumMt 
to  the  terrors  of  that  storm,  and  yidJcJ  to  the  pity  for  the  old  king,  thy  father.*  In 
tt  case  as  puzzling  as  this,  anything,  as  Or  Johnson  says  elsewhere,  may  be  tried ;  my 
attempt  b  seen  in  the  text.  Not  unnaturally,  I  think  it  is  the  true  reading ;  it  adheres 
to  the  venerable  authority  of  the  First  Folio,  making  'subscribe'  an  imjwrative  like 
•  turn.'  The  drift  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  contrast  between  the  treatment  which 
Regan's  father  had  received  and  that  which  woald  have  been  dealt,  in  that  stem  time, 
to  wolve;  and  other  animal^,  howsoever  cruel.  'Tl>uu  ^.houldst  have  said:  Good 
porter,  open  the  gates,  acknowledge  the  claims  of  all  cic  uutes,  however  cruel  they 
may  be  at  other  times ; '  or,  perhaps :  '  open  the  gates ;  give  up  all  cruel  things  else,* 
i.t,  forget  that  they  are  cruel.  As  in  I,  ii,  24,  Lear '  subscribed  *  his  powei^,  so  hero 
the  porter  should  'suUcribe  all  crucK,'  1.  e.  he  should  surrender,  yield,  give  up  what, 
soever  was  cruel  in  the  poor  beasts,  and  see  only  their  claim  to  his  compassion.  An 
auctly  paralld  use  of  'subicribe'  cannot  perihaps  bo  found  In  Sh.  j  and  If  this  ba 
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The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children.  65 

Com.   Sect  Shalt  thou  never  I — Fellows,  hold  the  chair  I— 
Upoa  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot 

67.  tk*u\  tko/t  Qq,  Jen.  Gloster  U  held  down  in  bis  Chair,  while 

[Okalcriilield  down  while  Cani>  Comml  pladn  oat  ooe  hit  Ejjrei*  «biiI 
trail  tretds  out  one  of  his  Eyes.  Rowe.      ttanp*  on  U. 


deemed  faul  to  my  interpretation,  I  can  only  expre»  my  regret,  and  meekly  suggetf 
that  the  present  instance  m.iy  be  a  hapax  Ayowi/wit.— Ed.] 

66.  Capell:  The  barbarity  exercis'd  upon  Gloacester  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  story 
that  was  the  source  of  this  episode,  for  that '  Paphlagonian  king's '  eyes  were  put  out 
liy  •  eotti  but  the  |Mtliii(<ont  of  poor  Gloiiceetoi*e  ieemi  to  bo  loon  innodieielf 

COpy'd  from  StUmus.  Steevens:  In  Stlimus,  Emftror  of  the  Turls,  one  of  the 
•COS  of  Bajazct  puUt  out  the  eyts  of  an  Aga  on  the  stage,  and  say$ :  ■  Yes  thou  sbait 
Uv«»  bat  sever  tee  that  day,  Wantinj;  the  Upeis  that  •hoold  give  thee  lighL  [  Ai£Sr 
Mrf  ki$  tya!  Immediately  after,  his  hiads  on  cot  oft  I  have  introduced  this 
passage  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  drama  was  not  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  Malone:  In  Marston's  Antonuft  /tevenfe,  l6o2,  Fiero's  tongue  is 
torn  oat  OQ  die  rtage.  Da  vies  [Dnm.  Mite,  ii,  197)  t  After  all,  Sh.  poariUf 
contrive  not  to  execute  this  horrible  deed  upon  the  stage,  though  it  is  so  quoted  in 
the  boolc. ...  At  the  present,  the  sufferer  is  forced  into  some  adjoining  room;  and 
Ihe  eon  of  Ae  andienco  no  mere  hnit  bjr  hb  eriet  dun  thdr  ^pei  cut  be  when  he 
ts  aAerw3rd<i  led  on  the  stage.  The  gold-beaters'  akin,  applied  to  the  sockets,  as  if  to 
staunch  the  bleeding,  abates  something  perhaps  of  the  hideouinets  of  the  spectacle. 
CoLERiDCK :  '  What  can  I  say  of  this  scene  7— There  is  my  reladance  to  think  Shake* 

ipetre  wrong,  and  yet  .'   Ebewhere  Coleridge  says :  <  I  will  not  disguloe  mf 

conviction  that  in  this  one  point  the  tragic  in  this  play  h.as  been  urged  beyond  the 
outermost  mark  and  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  dramatic'  TiECK  (vol.  ix,  p.  368,  ed. 
1833)  \  This  seene,  which  is  manifestly  too  boniUe^  aod  thocki  oar  vety  senses,  it 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  explanation  and  the  scenery  that  arc  intruded.  Almost 
always  when,  now-a-days,  such  a  scenic  representation  is  attempted,  false  methods 
are  employed,  because  the  architecture  and  arrangements  of  the  old  theatre  are  not 
kept  in  mind,  but  confounded  with  our  modem  constructions.  • . .  The  dnirfla  whidi 
Closter  is  bound,  is  the  same  from  which,  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  Lear 
first  speaks-  This  lesser  stage,  in  the  centre,  when  not  ttsed  was  hidden  by  a  cur- 
tain, that  was  drawn  aside  whenever  it  was  necessary.  Thos  Sh.,  like  alt  the  dra- 
matists of  the  time,  often  hntl  two  sconce  at  once.  The  noMc;  in  Henry  VIII  are 
standing  in  the  ante- chamber,  the  curtain  is  drawn,  and  we  are  directly  in  the  chamber 
of  the  king.  So  also,  when  Cranmer  has  to  wait  In  the  ante-dumber,  the  eouncfl  • 
poqm  opens.  Thus  there  was  this  advantage,  that  through  the  pillan^  whidi  sep- 
arated this  little  stage  in  the  centre  from  the  proscenium  or  ftapc  proper,  there  could 
be  represented  not  only  a  double  action,  but  also  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  half  or 
partlj  hidden,  and  10  two  iCCMt  adght  be  represented  whidi  were  perfectly  intelligible^ 

eUhflggh  not  evetytblnf  on  the  lesser  stage  was  visible.  Thus  Gloster  sate,  pmb.ibly 
oat  of  d^it,  wlule  Ctomwall,  near  him,  was  seen,  Regan  sunding  in  the  fore-stage, 
lover  (baa  Cornwall,  bat  dose  by  ]iim,iritb  the  attendants  00  die  Stage  Usdt  Gon^ 
waU,  horribly  enough,  tear*  out  Gloster's  eye,  hot  (he  act  is  not  positiTcIy  secnj  some 
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[66.  The  blindinf  of  OlPuewMr.] 

of  the  servants,  holding  the  chair,  stand  in  the  way,  and  the  curtain  00  one  side  (for 
it  was  divided  into  two)  was  drawn  before  the  spectator.  The  expressioii  that  Com* 
trail  HMf,*  Upon  tbcM  qrcsof  tUneFlltetmyfbot/itaotlobetalMiiliterilljr;  R 
certainly  is  not  so  intended.  During  the  speech  of  Cornwall's,  one  of  the  servants 
rashes  up  to  the  higher  stage  and  wounds  bim;  R^an,  who  is  below,  snatches  a  sword 
htm  anoAer  attfBdmt  kbA  stabs  tlie  serraiit  from  bebiad.  The  groups  are  dl 
motion,  and,  while  attention  is  distracted.  Gloster  loses  his  other  eye.  His  CTf  It 
benrd,  but  he  is  not  seen.  He  disajipears,  for  there  was  egress  from  the  lesser  stage 
also.  Cornwall  and  Regan  come  forward  and  retire  by  the  side  scene,  and  the  scene 
ciids  with  the  talk  of  some  of  the  attendants.  It  Is  In  this  way,  which  some- 
what lessens  its  horror,  that  the  scene  pictures  itself  to  my  mind.  The  Poet 
trusted,  indeed,  to  the  strong  minds  of  his  friends  who  were  to  lie  so  much  moved  by 
the  general  horrois  of  the  representation,  at  not  to  linger  over  the  Moody  particulars. 
UuiiCi  (p.  458) :  To  have  the  aoene  where  Cornwall  puts  out  Gloster's  eyes  rcpre> 
sented  directly  on  the  stage,  can  only  arouse  a  feeling  of  disgu'^t,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  idea  of  beauty,  nor  with  that  of  grandeur,  power,  or  sublimity, 
and  whidi,  eonaeqnently,  can  only  faapeir  the  eliiect  of  the  tragedy.  Whether  or  not 
die  nerves  of  Shakespeare's  public  may  have  been  of  a  stronger  fibre  than  those  of 
the  present  generation, — it  is  not  the  business  of  art  to  consider  strong  or  wealc  nerves, 
hot  to  nm  only  at  the  strengthening,  the  refreshing,  and  elevating  of  the  mind  and 
feelings,  and  such  scenes  do  not  cflect  this  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  nerves. 
Hekaud  (Inner  Life  of  Sh.  p.  304):  In  this  scene  Pity  and  Terror,  the  especial 
elements  of  the  Tragic,  are  urged  to  their  utmost  limits.  Of  course  there  was  dangez 
of  cxceaa.  But  Sh.  was  on  his  guard.  He  might  have  jostified  the  act  by  the  sup* 
portd  barbarity  of  the  legendary  age  whose  manners  he  was  tracing,  and  Vtged 
that  their  familiarity  with  such  acts  prevented  the  actors  in  them  from  leoognisinf 
the  horrible.  No  such  thtog.  By  Inserting  in  the  group  a  servant  who  ^  reeognise 
its  intrinsic  horror,  and  compassionated  the  sufferer,  he  converted  disgust  into  pity 
The  other  servants  also  compassionate  the  blind  old  man,  and  lead  him  out  to  help 
him,  to  heal  his  wounds,  and  to  place  bin  in  safe  custody.  The  entire  current  of 
fceUi^  it  twaed  in  the  direction  of  pity  by  the  force  of  sympathy.  Thus  the  horroi 
in  the  '  horrid  act'  is  mitig:ited,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  terror,  which  feeling  is 
enforced  by '  the  fearful  looking-for '  of  a  coming  vengeance,  of  which  an  instalment 
It  secured  even  in  the  moment  of  cihne.  And  this  sentiment,  too,  is  expressed  by 
the  servants  who  act  as  chorus  to  the  scene.  W,  W,  Lloyd:  The  horrors,  like  the 
indelicacies  that  are  met  with  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  never  admitted  for  their 
own  sakes,  never  biit  when  absolutely  indispensable  for  his  great  aim  and  purpose, 
the  deining  of  chaiacler,  and  that  complete  exhibition  of  nature  with  which,— 
recognising  in  art  the  same  rigour  that  is  challenged  by  science, — he  allowed  nothing 
to  interfere.  The  mere  convenience  of  stage-management,  it  might  l>e  said,  would 
dictate  thai  doocester  should  sit  In  the  chair  with  bb  bade  to  the  audience,  and  it 
it  not  even  then  very  apparent  why  the  deed  of  mutilation  should  be  so  much  more 
thoching  than  the  smothering  and  the  death  agonies  of  Desdcmona ;  it  is  not  worth 
denying,  however,  that  if  only  by  usage  of  theatrical  associations  it  would  be  so, 
and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  palafulness  and  the  horror  would  not  be  utterly  insupportable, 
it  must  be  from  a  different  cause.  The  cruel  act  is  revolting  to  think  of,  and  much 
more  to  lichold,  and  yet  is  the  revolting  cruelty  less  heinous  than  Uie  treatment  of 
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Cttm,  HethatwiUtfainktoUvefUlhebeold,  68 
Gxvemesomelidpl— Ocnidl  Oyougodsl 
Rig,  One  side  will  mock  another;  th'  other  too.  70 
Omt.   If  yoQ  see  vengeanoe — 

First  Setv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  1 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Rego  How  now,  you  dog  ? 

Fmt  Strv,  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  diin.  75 
lldshakeitonlUsiiUiirrel.  What  do  you  mean? 

Com,  My  villain?  dnm and fy^ 

6flL        «/V  0,.   oil/— F,.  lordfTJeS.. 

69.  »e^/]JU^^T,.  A(^F,F,F,.  72. 1  iaw]  Vt»  PopeH*.  Djn  ii. 
Mtif^  Q9>  Hndi. 

jwk]  7t+,  Dyce,  Sul  CI0.+,  Scb.  y«u]  Om. 

Qq  «t  cet.  73*  74*  Air.Ji«tf.3  OmIIim, 

70.  /■>*•  oMrr  foe"]  tother  to  Qq.  75,  76.  lf...mtanf\  Prose,  Qq. 

71.  vengeance — ]  vengeanet,  Ff.'  76.      Mm]  i«  M«  Cap.  conj. 


First  SeTV.3  t.  S.  Cqi.   Sovaat         77.  [Tbey  draw...]  Draw  and  figbL 

Qq.    Sera.  Ff,  Qq.  Om.Ff.   Fight,  in  thefccnflkCom* 

lonH'\  Lord Lord,       Lord:       wall  is  wounded.  Rowe  +  . 


Lear,  though  there  the  physical  injury  was  comparatively  slight, — the  exposure  of  age 
and  weakness  to  a  pitiless  storm, — and  in  itself,  however  well  the  storm  might  be 
imitated,  IcM  barrowing  to  the  fedingk  Bnt  Sb.  avldcallj  relied  npoD  (be  lapeoM 
of  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  to  the  appeal  of  his  art,  and  he  had  confidence  in 
Us  power  to  depict  the  mental  ani^uisb,  and  sufferings,  and  injoriet  of  the  king  with 
ndi  force  diat  no  inferior  inflictioa  coaM  eopenede  it  in  oar  mteiciit  IS  dw  beait 
it  tonched  OS  it  should  be  by  the  great  scene  of  the  storm,  and  then  by  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  the  wit-wrecked  monarch  in  the  indoors  scene,  mingling  the  fantastic 
frealu  of  lunacy  with  the  majesty  of  sorrow,  we  shall  be  aware  that  the  mere  narra> 
tioD  of  any  phjrsical  suffering  or  cruelty  whatever  must  have  failed  to  rouse  UKKher 
•tait  of  indignation.  To  any  other  excitement  the  sensibilities  might  well  seem 
lolled  or  seared,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  act  was  therefore  necessary  if  it  was  to 
take  place  at  all,  and  was  therefore  possible  j  and  the  poet  dannglj  and  sncoessfiinf 
avuled  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  cast  the  last  di=):;r.icc  upon  fili.il  ingratitude,  by 
exposing  its  surpassing  hatefulness  in  comparison  with  the  direst  crime,  acted  under 
ear  eyes  with  every  detail  of  honor. 

76.  quantl]  Dmtnt  explains  this  as  referring  to  Regan's  having  called  him  a '  dog.* 

76.  What . .  •  aean]  Should  oot  this  be  given  to  Cornwall?  I  doubt  Oelins'e 
explanation  of  <ipiaiieL'— £0. 

77.  vtOftia]  Smvnnt  Here  vsed  In  its  origfaial  sense  of  one  hi  servitaide. 

MoFERl-Y  :  A'S  a  villain  could  hold  no  property  but  by  his  master's  sufferance,  had 
no  legal  rights  as  against  his  lord,  and  was  (perhaps)  incapaltle  of  bearing  witness 
against  freenen,  that  one  sbomld  laise  Us  swotd  agpiut  Us  nasterwonld  be  »> 
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J*irst  Serv,   Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  78 
anger. 

Rtg.  Give  me  tii)rswonL— A  peasant  stand  up  thus? 

XTakesaswordoaidrumaikmbeldnd, 
RniServ,  Oh^Iamslaia}— My  lord^youhave  oneeye 

left  20 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him. — Oh !  {Dies, 

Com,   Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it— Out^  vilde  jelly  1 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 
Ghu,  All  dark  and  comfortless.   Where's  my  son  Ed- 
mund ? — 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature,  85 
To  qtiit  this  hoirid  a£fc  I 

Rtg.  Out;  tfeacfaeroos  villain  I 

Thou  call'st  on  him  t&at  hates  diee;  it  ivas  lie 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 


78.  Nay}  Why  Qq,  Jen. 

79.  Reg.]  R^.  [to  anolihar  MmaL 
Joltas.  Jen. 

t&usf]  thus.  Qq. 
Takes...]  She  takes...  Qq.  Killes 
Um.  FC  Snatches  a  Sword  from  an 
Attt  and  Maba  Iiim.  Oqpb 
80,81.  <7/(...<M^  IVose,  Qq. 

80.  shint  My  UrJ,]  Jlaine:  «tx 
L»rdt  Ff.  Jlaint  my  Lord,  Qq. 

you  have\  yet  haue  you  Qq,  Jeo. 
MaLEc  yet  ym  Aavt  ^ttf.^Zs, 
St.  Aiot]  them  Dyce  U.  Hods.  *m 

©yce  i,  conj. 

[Dies.]  He  dies.  Q,.  Om.  Q^Ff. 


82.  vilJe]  Q,F,F,,  Jen.  Del.  L  vild 
Q,FjF^,  Rowe,  Sch.   vUe  Pope  et  cct. 

83.  [Treads  oatthe  other  Eye.  Rowe-f. 
DasJ^ng  Gloster's  other  ^re  10  tite 
Gioond.  Cap. 

S4.  TWO  lines,  in  Ff. 

eomfortles,  Qq.  <*«<•• 
ftfH^tfBU  €OmfortUss—  Rowe  + ,  Jen. 
SS>  S6b  Edmiimt,.M^.'\  Prose,  Q). 

85.  enkindle]  vnMdle  Qq. 
86-S9.  Pro«e,Qq, 

86.  ireaeJurous]  Om.  Qq. 

S8.  tvtriurel  dertmt  WaDear 
1.86). 


heaid<of  presnmptioii,  for  which  waj  pmishment  wonid  be  adnUssihle.  The  lord's 

making  war  against  his  superior  lord  wonld  Cntsil  BOSadt  COMCqatBCet.  SCHMfPr 
says  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  '  My! 
79.  OIvo . . .  «word]  CoLUnt  TUi  flwr liavo  Imod  addressed  to  tfie  wooaded 

Cornwall. 

Si,  on  him]  Dyce  :  The  scnrant  is  evidently  speaking  of  Cornwall  and Xegan; 
and  them  (and  'em)  [see  Textual  Notes}  are  often  confounded  with  '  him '  by  tran- 
scribeia  and  printers;  so  afterwards,  V,iii,  378*  fheF^ has  erroneously  •  I  woald 
lisve  made  him  (the  Qq  rightly  •  them ')  skip,'  &c.  And  compare  what  the  othei 
aenrants  say  at  the  close  of  the  present  scene, '  If  this  man  come  to  good ' — '  If  the 
livoIong,'Ae.  [lam  afraid  Dyce  wonld  haye  been  severe  on  any  editef  who  had  ten- 
tared  tomake  such  a  change.  What  *  mischief'  had  the  Servant  dono  on  Ri^gsn  ?— Ed^] 

88.  ovflftiuo]  MALOME2  The  openiog  or  discovciy. 
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VHio  is  too  good  to  pity  thee; 

Ghu,  Oh,  my  follies  I  Then  Ec^pur  was  abused.  90 
Kind  god8»  fiifgive  me  tiiat,  and  prosier  himl 

Reg,  Go  thrust  him  out  at*  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  wi^  to  Dover.— [£nV  one  with  G/Musttr,}   How  is% 
my  lord  ?  how  look  you  ? 

Com.    I  have  received  a  hurt;  follow  me,  lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ;  throw  this  slave  95 
Upon  the  dunghilL — Regan,  I  bleed  apace ; 
Untimely  comes  ^hutt*  Give  me  your  aim. 

(Exit  Comwail,  Udhf  Regan. 

*  Stc  Sifv.  Ill  never  care  what  wickedness  I  d<^ 

*  If  this  man  come  to  good. 

*  T/iird  Serv.  If  she  live  long, 

*  And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death,  100 

*  Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 


89-93.  H^o...yoMr\  Five  lines,  end. 

Ibp*+,  Jen. 

9a  7im^.jiAiU9d.\  Sepwate  line,  Capu 
Steer.  Ee.  Vw.  Knt,  Dd.  Sing.  Dyce, 
Klly,  Sch. 

9a,  93.  Cc»^nmt\  Aa  in  Cap.  Three 
Kbm,  radiog  piM»,J)mtr...ytmf  FT. 
Frose,  Qq. 

93.  at*  gata'l  Ed.  At  tk' gattt  Hm. 
«f/i«ilerQqFr«toit 

93.  [EKik»]  Eiil  wift  GbaAsr.  Ft 

Awl]  A  Jen. 


9S-97.  lines  end  fs^.*«w«&M^M. 
arnu.  Qq. 

96.  dungkitf]  dM^i^ 

97.  [Exit...]  Tbeobb  Exit.  Qq.  Ex* 
cant  FT.  Ei«wttCbnnral,aiidItq{in. 
Servants  unbind  (3oitcr,tnd  Icid  liifli 
out.  Cap. 

98-  106.  Om.  FT,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

98.  Sec.  Serv  ]  2.  s.  Gq^  Seraant 
Qq.   itt  Serv.  Tbeob. 

99.  TliirdS«rT.]3.S.Cap.  9.8enMiit 

Qq. 

99-  101.  J/...monsters.'\  As  in  Tbeok 
FtaM,Qq. 


90.  Oh]  For  instances  of  monosyllabic  exclamations  taking  the  place  of  a  foot,  see 
IV,  ii,  26,  or  Abbott,  %  483.  Wkicht  :  Gloucester's  last  comfort  fails  him  when  his 
physical  fvfleilngB  an  gKttert.  [*S^!n<poitcriddsB*  7-^10.3 

93.  look  you]  Jennens  [see  Textual  Notes]  :  She  conldnnwaikliowlitlook'ds 
ahe  saw  that  Ecclbs:  '  How  look  you'  is  ktwjrtuloak! 

98,  fte.  TlmK»AU>tTldBibort£alacaeiifnllornitaiti.  Serrants,  in  any  house, 
could  hardly  see  such  a  baAttUjr  conunittad  on  dieir  amtn  without  reflections  of 
pity.  Johnson:  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  them  semnll  of  GlOBOSSter*  fbr 
Cornwall  was  opposed  to  extremity  by  bis  own  servant 

fooi.  oM eewM]  KAumii  That  is,  die  n  natnral  dealb.  Wokmwobtr  (511. 
K>ijzL'!:j>t  ar.J  I'le  cf  the  Bible,  p.  72,  cd.  ii) :  We  find  the  same  idea  in  the  mouth 
of  Moses  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  rebels  Korah  and  bis  company :  '  If  these 
■Mtt  die  ttM  coouBon  dcsOi  of  eD  nen.*  ftc^ASMif.  xvi,  29. 
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*  Sec.  Scrv.    Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam  I02 

*  To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  madness 

*  Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

*  TkkdSav.  Go  tilOtt.  Ill  fetch  some  flax  and  whites 

of  eggs  X05 
*Ta8^pIy  tohisUeedingiaGe^  Now,  heaven  help  him  ( 

[Extunt  severally,  * 

I03.  Sec  Senr.]  3.  S.  Cap.  I  Ser.Qq.  106.  To...Ais]  T  apply  to*s  Tbeob. 

£tdiam\  bedlcm  Warb.  Johns.  Jens.    Tttf^  t$*»  StM, 

103.  r^pMftiA]  Om.  Q,.  T*  ttfpfy  to  his  Dyce  ii. 

105.  lUrd  Senr.]  3.  S.  Cap.  2  Ser.  ^ExeaotseTeraUy.jTbeob.  Exit. 

Qq.  Ql. 
105, 106.  As  in  TlNoh,  Frote,  Qq* 


loa.  Bedlam]  Eccus  dottte  if  this  refer  to  Edgnr,  who  bwl  eanaaed  Us  dis^ 
gnlte  but  the  preceding  evening.  He  therefore  supposes  that  it  was  some  genuine 
Bedism  who  frequented  the  neighborhood.  Possibly,  be  tbinlcs,  it  may  after  all  be 
Edger»  vdio  lud  been  seen  in  Gloucester's  company.  At  any  ntei  be  concludes,  the 
scrvsnt  does  not  succeed  in  bis  intention,  since  the  meeting  between  Gkmcester  and 
his  son  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

105.  flax  and  whites  of  eggs]  Steevens  :  This  passage  is  ridiculed  by  Jonson 
InTJU  Gmt  itAUered,  1609,  II,  iv.  Malonb:  Tkt  Com  isAUmi  was  written 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1599,  but  Jonson  might  have  inserted  this  sneer  at  our 
Author  between  the  tine  of  Lear's  appearance  and  the  publication  of  his  own  play 
In  1609.  [Of  coone  this  attadc  on  Jonson  nnmsed  all  Givroito**  bitterness,  and  in 
ft  note  on  the  passage  in  7X#  Case  is  Allertd,  after  quoting  these  notes  by  StecvenS 
and  Malone  just  given,  he  says:  •  Malone  exposes  Steevcns's  dishonesty  with  respect 
to  the  priority  of  the  present  drama,  but,  unwilling  to  lose  a  charge  against  Jonson, 
eeeks  to  bohrter  up  bb  crasy  accusation  by  ft  snpporition  as  fell  of  malice  as  the 
other  is  of  f.i!se*ioo(1.  .  .  .  Anfl  aM  this  fp-ovelling  in  baseness  (for  it  is  no  better)  io 
founded  on  a  harmless  allusion  to  a  method  of  cure  common,  in  Jonson's  time,  to 
every  bafbet'SHrgeon  and  eld  wemaa  in  the  kmgdoB,*  Boswnx,.liCaI«M^  covdial 
rticad,  says  plaintivdy  t  *  I  wMi  Giflbtd  bad  not  wqncMed  Us  diiMBt  |tt  Midi  Strang 
langnage^'— Eo^] 
ao 
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ScsMB  I.  TkihttA, 

MmUr  Edoab. 

Big^  Yet  better  diiis,  and  known  to  be 
Than  still  oontenm'd  and  flatter'd.  To  be  wont^ 
The  lowest  and  most  dejeAed  thing  of  fortune 

Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ;  $ 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.    Welcome  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  1 


Tte  ImA.]  Gipi  Aa  open  CqoIit.     wms/f  .■  Ff,  Rowe. 

3,  «M^]  Om.  Pope+,  Cap. 
Act  IV  Sccae  I.]  Aetu  Quutns.  itjt^ed^  defe/t  F,F,F^,  RoiPfc 

Scena  Prima.  Ff  (Sc«na  F,).  4.  ttperance^  (xperimce  Qq, 

Z,JtaUt^4.  ToUworU,'\  Pope.  ^>        6.  UmghUr.l  taugkUr,  Qq. 
imi  *  ht  mtrjl,  Qq.  /aUn'd,  if  J»       6-9.  Wdtmt.*,Ai\  On.  Ql. 


1.  Yet .  .  .  and  known]  Johnson  :  The  meaning  is, '  'Tis  better  4»  Ar  dius  con* 
tanned  and  ktumm  to  jrounelf  to  te  coHitm$ud.'  Or,  perhaps,  then  b  an  error, 
which  may  b»  rectified  tliuit « Ytt  batter  that  miULmmm  to  be  celaaadL*  ¥niett 
a  man  divests  himself  of  his  iwl  character  he  feels  no  pain  from  contempt,  because 
he  suppoaei  it  incurred  onlj  Igr  •  vdontaiy  diagoise  which  he  can  throw  off  at 
jpleasiot.  1  do  not  ddak  107  correction  neoemry.  Stft  Jositoa  Reynolmi  Tbt 
meaning  teems  to  be  this :  *  Yet  it  is  better  to  be  thus  in  this  fixed  and  acknowledged 
contemptible  state,  than,  living  in  aHlucnce,  to  be  flattered  and  despised  at  the  same 
time.'  He  who  is  placed  in  the  worst  and  lowest  state  has  this  advantage  i  he  lives 
in  bope^  and  not  in-ftar,  of  a  reveiaa  of  fortune.  The  lamenldile  diango  li  fimn 
affluence  to  bcgg.iry.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  changing  for  the  worse  who  is 
already  as  low  as  possible.  CoLUER :  '  Unknown,'  which  is  from  the  (MS),  accords 
with  Johnson's  suggestion,  and  Is  certainly  right.  <  Yea*  for  Ytt  aqr  be  doOhled, 
bat  we  feel  authorized  to  insert  it  by  the  excellenoe  of  the  cnsnh^  and  more  im* 
portant  emendation.  Edgar  enters,  giving  his  assent  to  some  proposition  he  has 
atated  to  himself  before  he  came  upon  the  stage.  Stngeb.  (in  N.  6*  Qu.  I  Ser.  vi, 
tt  1859)  ajuaewed  his  tippnhX  of  Johnaon*a  emendation,  bat  aftcrmid^,  la  Ui  ed. 
2,  withdrew  it  SoiMiDTt  *  Known  to  be  contemned*  here  caaacioaBof»«nd 
familiar  with,  contempt 

s.  iMont]  Tmrairr,  mSop&ag  Johnson^  emendation,  thon|^  tUi  line  ahoald 
lead:  'Than  still  contemned  and  flatter'd  to  be  mont.' 

3.  dejected  thing]  Wright:  That  is,  thing  dejected  by  fortune.  For  tbitpei^ 
tion  of  the  participle,  see  Abbott,  §419  a  [or  Walku,  Crit.  i,  160}. 
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The  wretch  fhat  thoo  hast  blown  unto  the  worst  S 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.— But  who  cones  here? 

Enter  GlOUCE:;TER,  led  by  an  Old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led?— World,  world,  O  world  I  10 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord, 

I  have  been  your  tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant. 
These  fourscore  years. 


9.  thy\  my  Rowc. 

v>ho...here  ?\  IVAo'j  Atre,  Qin. 
9,  la  Biii....w0rU/]  Divided  as  la 
Pope.   Two  lines,  the  fint  ending  Uif 

Ff.    One  line,  Qq. 

9.  Enter  Gloucester,  led  by  an  Old 
Man.]  After  agf,  line  12,  Qq  ;  after 
blafttt  line  9,  F,F^.  Enter  Glouiler,  and 
an  Oldman.  F,f,  (after  biajis), 

10.  poorly l<d}'\parti,eyd,(^.  poorely 


ted,  Q,. 

12.  Life  v'ould  not}  Life  would  tU 
or  Loath  thould  wt  or  Lift  wmUmt 
but  relu^ant  Han,  conj.  MS,* 

12, 14.  0....years\  As  in  Johns.  Jen. 
Ec.  Walker,  Klly,  Dyce  ii.  Two  lines, 
the  first  ending  ymr  Tmamt,  in  FC 
Prose,  Qq  et  cet 

14.  these  founeort  years]  this  fmn* 
fcort—  Q,.   this  fourefcore— 


9.  OwM  AOtUagl  Hvmon:  They  Iicve  done  fbdr  wont  upon  him,  and  ao 
absolved  him  from  all  obligations  of  gratitude. 

10, 12.  World  . . .  age]  Theobald  {Sh.  Rest.  p.  172) :  My  late  ingenious  friend, 
pR  Sewell,  gave  me  this  conjecture,  *  make  as  batt  thee,'  t.  /.  if  the  many  changes 
in  life  did  not  induce  n  lo  elMJlr  firtm^  and  awnlr  aUomnces  for,  some  of  the  bed 
casualties,  we  should  never  endure  to  live  to  old  age.  My  explanation  is :  If  the 
number  of  changes  and  vicissitudes  which  happen  in  life  did  not  make  us  mtitt  and 
hope  for  some  torn  of  foctnne  for  the  belter,  we  eentd  never  wpport^dMagbt  of 
living  to  be  old  on  any  other  terms.  [He  reads,  therefore, '  make  us  roeat  lbeei'3 
Capeu.  [adopting  Theobald's  v>ait\'.  Life  has  often  sudi  evils,  and  man  aeea 
bimielf  in  tnch  ntoations,  that  nothing  but  the  hopes  of  dieir  changing,  dial 
•cqMianee*  wUch  Edgar  talla  of  before,  preventi  Ul  pntdag  aa  end  to,  it  at  any 
part  of  it's  course,  and  before  age ;  he  would  not  stay  to  see  ajje,  age  would  not  be 
his  finisher.  Malone  :  O  world  1  if  reverses  of  fortune  and  changes  such  as  I  now 
•ee  and  feel,  from  ease  and  aflhieiifle  to  poveity  and  mlserf,  did  aol  ihow  otdia 

little  value  of  life,  we  should  never  submit  with  any  kind  of  resignaliOB  lO  dlt 
wdgbt  of  years,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  in£nni^  and  death. 

II.  bate]  NiCHOu  {Notes,  &c.,  Ko.  2,  p.  6)  finds  licre  a  confimatfao  of  Us 
bdief  that '  hatred  is  a  conservative  passion,  and  supplies  OS  witft  powers  of  endor* 
ancc  little  short  of  those  supplied  by  piety  itself,'  and  annoBnoes  that Slwkespcaw 
herein  shows  himself  '  to  have  been  no  mean  psychologist.' 

14.  tetuttit]  CoWDBiCtAKni:  We  iauighw  fbeotdfliaawboberftipealBitoba 
the  occupant  of  the  farm-house  in  which  Gfawoester  placed  Lear  for  shelter,  and  that 
the  servants  who  propose  to  'get  the  Sedlant  to  lead  the  old  earl,'  not  finding  the 
sappoied  beggar,  have  left  tiie  Mad  aoblcBMm  fat  diargc  of  bis  faJlbfiil  tenant. 
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Clou.    Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  fri^d,  be  gone ;  I5 

Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 

Thee  they  may  hurt 
Old  Man,  You  caumot  see  your  mf, 

GUm,  I  haveno  wayandthcfdore  wantnocyes; 

I  stumbled  when  I  aaw.  Full  oft  'tis  seen. 

Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defeats  so 


tS.  Yom\  Alaek  /r,  ytm  Qq,  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Wh.  Ktly.Glo  +  . 
30.  Ot$r  mt4uu  MomrJ  Our  meatus 


fteure  QqF,F,.  Omr  mwm  HMurn 
Tope  + ,  Cap.  Steev.  MaL  Ec.  ColL  Om 
harwu  ttatre  Jerris. 


20.  means  secure  os]  WA&siniTON :  That  is,  oar  moderate,  mediocre  coodidoa. 
Ten.nens  :  *  Means '  may  perhaps  be  understood  to  be  mean  things  (using  the  adjec 
live  substantively),  i.  e.  advtrue  rts.  Capeu.:  Mean  is  mean  or  middle  condition ; 
aad  the  msxim  seems  to  arise  from  this  reflectioa  in  Gloneester, — Uiat^  ksd  1m  besn 
a  man  in  that  station,  he  had  'scap'd  these  calamities;  his  'defects'  (his  want  of 
fortune  and  title)  had  screea'd  him  from  the  macbioations  of  wiclcedoess,  and  so 
ptov'd  Us  eoannoditlcs.  Knigmt  [the  fiist,  I  think, to  glire.the  true  btefpietation] : 

*  Means '  is  here  nsed  only  in  the  common  sense  of  resources,  powers,  capacities. 
The  means,  such  as  we  possess,  are  our  securities,  and  further,  our  mere  defects 
prove  advantages.  Rankim  {Pkiloiophhy  t/S^.,  1S41,  p.  178) :  Our  abilities  and 
powers  make  OS  rash  and  unwary.  Delius  agrees  subsuntiallj«{lh  Knight.  F.W.J. 
(A'l  &'  Qu.,  I  Ser.  viii,  4,  1853)  [following  Knight's  interpretation,  paraphrases]: 

*  When  I  had  eyes  I  walked  carelessly ;  when  I  bad  the  "  means "  of  seeing  and 
•voiding  atninbllng^blodcs*  I  itanbled  and  fdl,  bearase  I  walked  without  care  and 
watchfulness.  Our  deficiencies,  our  weaknesses  (the  sense  of  them),  make  us  use 
such  care  and  exertions  as  to  prove  advantages  to  us.'  As  parallel,  the  following 
passages  in  Oe  BiUe  are  dted  x  t  C^»*x,  12;  Fs.  x,  6;  2  Ctr.  xii,  9,  to.  Also, 
•Secure  thy  heart.' — J'imon  II,  ii,  184.  [The  following  excellent  illustration  is 
given]  :  •  The  means  of  the  hare  (».  e.  her  swiftness)  secured  her ;  the  defects  of  the 
tortoise  (her  slowness)  proved  her  commodity.'  To  the  same  effect  Wordsworth 
(Si.  JTmrnUt^  Bikk,  'Ifeau.*  In  Gloooerta's  csm^  b  his  si^t 
\V.  R.  Arrowsmith  (A',  fr*  Qu.,  i  Ser.  xii,  p.  1855)  contends  that ' means '  here 
bean  the  same  meaning  that  it  does  in  common  parlance.  '  If  nun's  power  were 
«qa«l  to  Us  wiU,  Into  what  csficncs  he  iiot  be  betrayed,  ruiiioiis  to  himadf,  «• 
well  as  hoitfol  to  others;  but  happOy  for  him  an  over.ruling  Providence  so  ofdo* 
matters  that  man's  means,  his  drcumscribed  and  limited  means,  become  his  security, 
keep  liim  lafcu'  White  $  'Secure'  here  means  to  render  careless, — a  radical 
senae^-as  it  does  in  Ttmw,  11,11,  iS4*  HAiXtwtu.:  The  lens  «aMaB8' is  ha« 
tised  for  the  want  of  means,  the  low  state  of  our  means.  This  usage  is  not  unusual 
In  writers  of  the  time.  Wright  :  Things  we  think  meanly  of,  our  mean  or  moderate 
coHdilfcwi,  ve  our  security.  Altboagh  as  an  adjeetlTO  'seeare'  ofteo  neans  *cai«» 
law,'  I  kaoiw  of  no  instance  of  the  verb  meaning  '  to  render  careless.'  Moberlyi 
•Secure  t»*  means  •  make  us  over-secure,'  as  we  have  'a  secure  fool,'  'not  jealous 
nor  secure/  &c.  &c.  The  antithesis  then  becomes  *  while  we  are  made  careless  by 
0M  advaiBlagei  oa  which  we  tediaiwd,  wo  an  saved  by  somcthii^g  which  seemed  • 
waakpofal.*  TlMSIIiMloaauybetodMfidteofditilac^OBdaafendby thehsns 
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Prove  our  ooinmoditses.<--01i,  dear  son  Edgar,  21 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wiatb, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  toucb, 

81.  0K\  FT'f «  Djree^  Sta.   0  Scb.       Qq  «t  €«t 

which  he  admired,  and  saved  by  the  legs  which  he  despi&ed.  Schmidt  gives  two 
Iwtancet  of  the  tne  «f  'teciire*  n  »  vnb iimmi{iic  H  rmiirtardatt  one  b  die 
passage  in  Tim.  II,  ii,  184,  already  cited  by  F.  W.  J.  and  White;  and  the  other  it 
dh.  It  iii,  10 :  '  1  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error.'  Furthermore,  Schmidt  say* 
diet  die  tignifieadoa  of 'mfleos*  as  'moderate  condition'  b  ttolinowii  In  Sh.,  end  per* 
baps  la  the  whole  nage  of  the  English  language.  [The  various  emendations  that  have 
been  proposed  arc  as  follows :]  Theobald  {Sh.  Rest.  p.  177)  conjectured  •  Our  meanj 
tniiiart  us'}  but  did  not  afterwards  repeat  it  in  his  edition.  Hanmer's  text  reads : 
'Meanaeis  aacmes  oa,*  Jbttioosrt  I  do  not  lencmber  that  mean  b  ever  used  aa  a 
substantive  for  low  fortune,  which  h  the  sense  here  required,  nor  for  mediocrity,  except 
in  the  phrase,  the '  golden  mean.'  I  suspect  the  passage  of  corruption,  and  would  read  t 
*  Our  meaas  ttdktt  vs.*  or  *  Oar  wuUm  teenre  «.*  That  hart  or  deprhradon  wMch 
makes  us  defenceless  proves  our  safeguard.  This  is  very  proper  in  Gloucester,  newly 
maimed  by  the  evulsion  of  his  eyes.  Hunter  (ASw ///«//.  ii,  372)  proposed,  without 
comment  other  dian  that  the  passage  as  it  now  sunds  cantwt  be  right, '  Oar  mtammat 
imt^Mtrs  us.'  Anon.  {Cent.  Afa^.,  Aug.  1845,  P-  "7)  ^  tioet  the  exact  point  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  lie  in  •  means '  or  '  our  ? '  Can  it  be  '  Poor  me.ms  secure  u-;,'  !<.c.  ? 
A.  E.  B[rae}  (iV.  6*  Qu.  1  Ser.  vii,  59a,  1853) :  There  are  two  verbs,  one  in  every -day 
me,  the  other  obsolete,  which,  aldHtagh  of  nearly  oppoaiie  dgnifi^lons,  and  of  very 

dbUmilar  sound,  nevertheless  differ  only  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  place  in  two 
letters:  these  verbs  are  ueurt  and  recaie;  the  first  implying  auurancit  the  second, 
smm/  pfastmramtt,  or  relusal.  Hence  any  sentence  woold  feoelve  an  opposite 
meaning  bon  one  of  these  verbs  to  what  it^wmild  from  the  other.  In  the  present 
passage  one  would  suppose  that  the  obvious  opposition  between  means  and  deftiis 
would  have  preserved  these  words  from  being  tampered  with ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
band,  the  ^temet  of  opposition  between  ieeure  and  e^mmmKuu  woold  have  directed 
attention  to  the  real  error.  But  no :  all  the  worritting  has  been  about  means.  Read, 
dierefore, '  Our  means  rtaise  us,'  &c.  Singer  (ed.  2) :  Meattet  of  the  old  copy  u 
possibly  a  typographical  error  for  netdetf  the  words  Ming  easily  oonfonnded  in  old 
MSS.  The  context  shows  that  needs  was  probably  what  Sh.  wrote.  ['  Needs '  is  in 
Singer's  text.]  CouuR  (ed.  2) :  Mtana  is  oorrected  to  wmit  in  the  (MS),  and  so 
we  print  with  confidence  (  the  context  shows  that  the  emendation  is  required,  how. 
ever  much  misplaced  ingenuity  may  insist  that  the  old  text  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Walker  {CHt.  iii,  281) :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Johnson's  maims  is  the  right 
reading.  One  of  the  namberle&s  passages  which  illustrate  the  old  pronunciation  of  m« 
LcrnOM  [7oot>noteto  the  feregolog]i  Hoohci's  EtHnimitmt  PoSty^  b.r,sect.biTt 
•If  men  of  so  good  experience  and  insight  in  the  maims  of  our  weak  flesh,  h.ivc 
tiiouglU,' Ac  b.  V,  sect,  zxiv,  J I  'In  a  minister,  ignorance  and  disability  to  teach 
b  a  mabs.*  Greene,  yamu  the  J^th,  Dyce,  vol.  ii,  p.  145 1  *  But,  sir  Divine  to 
you;  look  on  your  maims, Divisions,  sects,  your  siaumio.  and  bribes,'  fte.  HtrmoN 
adopts  maims. 

2j.  aee  thee  in]  Keicktley  :  The  proper  word  of  course  is  /eel,  not '  see ' ;  bol 
Oe  tact  may  be  right.  Wesdghtaboieadi^for'in.' 
so* 
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I  'Id  say  I  had  qres  again ! 

Old  Man.         '  How  now!  Who's  there?  34 

£d^.  [Aside]  O  godsl  Who  is't  can  say  *  I  am  at  the 

worst'?  3$ 

I  am  wone  tiian  e'er  I  was. 
Old  Mom,  Us  poor  mad  Tom, 

Et^,  [Asiie]  And  worse  I  ausy  be  yet;  the  woist  is  not 

So  long  as  we  can  say  '  This  is  the  worst' 
Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 
Clou.  Is  it  a  b^gar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too.  30 
Glou,    He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 

r  tb'  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw,. 

Which  made  me  tliink  a  man  a  wonn.  My  son 

Came  then  into  n^  mind,  and  yet  my  mmd 

Was  then  sauf«e  friends  with  him.  I  have  heard  more  ainoe^  35 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods; 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

£d£:  [Astdf]  How  should  this  be  ? 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 


S4.  KWi}  Q,. 

as.  a7. 37. 51. 53-  [Aside]  Johns. 
25.  /  am  at  tJW\  I  am  at  F,.  rm 
at  tht  Pope+,  Dycc  ii,  Huds, 
96.  /amj/'MFbpe-t-.DyceU.UBd*. 

etr\  Rove,  tn  QqFt 
28.  So  l(mg\  As  iUlf  Qq. 
31.  Ift}  A 

31,  y»rt*]iS»«l/Qq. 
35,  Two  lines,  Ff. 


Hadt. 

36.  to  wanton]  are  toth*  wanton  Q,. 
are  to'th  wanton  Q,.  to  tA'  VHuUon  F^F^ 
Rowe. 

37.  kUIl  iittQ,.  WQ,. 
37-39.  Hem...master  f\  Prose,  Qq 

37.  tkis\  their  F,. 

38.  that  must  play  foot  to'\  that  muJl 
play  the  foole  to  Qq,  F^F^,  Rowe,  Jen. 
Stccv.  Mai.  that  muft  play  to  foole  F,. 
mmtplay  tk*  foUta  Pope-*-,  Ec.  Boi. 


aS.  went]  MobbklYx  If  we  could  truly  say  <  this  is  the  wont/  cor  capadlies 
for  suffering  would  be  finite ;  but  this  is  not  there  is  slirafs  *  in  lowest  depth  * 
lower  deep'  of  possible  suffering.  , 

33.  wom]  Conpart  ^,sxt,  6:  •How  aiadi  kis  iiiaB,dMl  is  avorai?  sad 

dM  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ? ' — Dr  Krauth,  MS. 

37.  kill]  Dkuus:  Bit  of  the  Qq  is  prob«ibly  a  misprint  for  kit.  WoROSWOKTR 
(5SI.  KnawUJge  of  Utt  BUUt  fte.  114]  t  I  veiy  amdi  donbt  iriMCber  Sh.  wonU 
have  allowed  any  but  a  Heathen  character  to  utter  this  sentiment. 

37.  How,  &c.]  MoBERLY :  '  Can  this  be  the  truth  ?  It  is  a  poor  trade  to  draw 
out  of  sorrow  aphorisms  based,  like  those  of  fools,  on  the  first  aspect  of  things,  and 
tending  to  recklessness  and  despair.'  [Docs  not  BAKU'S  WClsBHtlaili,  *  How  Aonld 
thisbt?'  fcfer  to  his  lather's  UiadBeis?-^J 
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Angering  itself  and  others. — Bless  thee,  master  1 
Gtou.   Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord.  40 

G/ou.   Then,  prithee,  get  thee  gone.    If  for  my  sake 

Thou  wilt  o'crtake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twain 

I'  th'  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 

And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 

Which  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

0/d  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad.  45 

G/ou.    Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 

Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 

Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.    I'll  bring  him  the  best  'pare!  that  I  have, 

Come  on't  what  will.  [£nV. 
G/ou.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow.  50 

Ed^.   Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — [Aside"]  I  cannot  daub  it 
further. 


39.  Angerifig  iisel/'\  AngutshmgU 
ulf  Han.    Anguishing  itself  Warb. 

41.  Then...goni\  Get  thet  away  Ff+, 
Knt,  Del.  Sch. 

42.  hence\  here  Qq. 

43.  toward'\  to  Q,,  Steev.  Ec  Var. 
Sing.  Sta.  Ktly.    towards  Cap. 

44.  this"]  his  Rowe  ii. 

43.  Which'\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Dyce, 
Coll.  iii,  Sch.  IVho  Qq,  Sta.  GI0.+. 
iVhom  Pope  ct  cct. 

46.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

timfs''\  Cap,  times  QqFf.  tim/t 


Rowe + ,  Jen.  Del.  Sing.  Ktly,  Huds.  Sch- 
47.  thee']  Om.  Pop«+. 

49.  ^parel]  'Parrel  Rowe.  parrtU 
QqFjF.F,.    Parrel  F^. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Qq, 

50,  Sirrah^  Sirrah,  you  Han.  Sir- 
rah, thou  Ktly. 

fellow.']  fellow,—  Cap.  Dyce,  Sta, 
Glo,  +  ,  Mob.  Sch. 

$1.  daub  it]  dance  it  Q<\,'Po^.  dally 
Han. 

further]  farther  Qq,  Coll.  Del. 

Wh. 


39.  Angering]  Heath  :  He  at  the  same  time  dbpleases  himseir  and  the  person 
he  endeavors  to  amuse. 

46.  times']  Dyce  shows  by  several  examples  [which  Schmidt's  Lex.  will  supply] 
that  this  is  the  plural.  Moberly  :  When  enthusiasts  madden  the  ignorant.  The  ele- 
ments were  already  working  in  England  which  produced  the  Fifth  Monarchy  and  the 
Blackfriars'  fanatics,  Naylor,  General  Harrison,  and  the  like. 

49.  'parel]  For  a  long  list  of  words  in  which  the  prefix  is  dropped,  see  ABBOTT, 
$460.  We  have  •  'filed'  for  defiled  in  Macb.  Ill,  i,  65,  which  is  not  in  Abbott'i 
list.  Wright  :  No  doubt  '  paraille  *  was  an  earlier  form  of  this  word,  but  it  was 
oot  used  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

50  on't]  See  •  two  on's  daughters,'  I,  iv,  98,  148 ;  I,  v,  19. 

51.  daub  it]  Warburto.n:  Disguise.  Steevens:  So  in  Rich.  Ill:  HI,  v,  29: 
*So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.'   Again  in  the  Paston  Letters  i 
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[act  XV,  ac.  i 


Ch»u  Come  hifter*  feUcrar.  5a 
Bdg*  [Assd£\  And  yet  I  must— Bless  fhy  sweet  eyes, 
diey  bleed. 

Glou.    Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.    Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot-path.  Poor  $5 
Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  gjood  wits.  Bless  thee,  good 
man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend  !  *  .1' ive  fiends  have  been  in  poor 

*  Tom  at  once ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididence,  prince  of 
•dumbness;  Mahu,  of  stealing;  Mode,  of  murder;  Stiber- 
^digcbit,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who  ante  possesses 

*  chambermaids  and  waiting-women.  So.  bless  thee,  master  1* 


53.  And  yet  I  must.}  Om.  Qq. 
^«^...Mw/.]Oaeliae,Ciqii.  IW 

Unes,  Ff. 

iSSl'  £otk..^endflVmK,¥i.  Three 

56.  seared'\  /card  Or^.  feared 
Jcar^d  FjF^.    scarred  Sch. 

5^57'  ihee,good  man's  son^the gwd 
man  Qq,  Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Ui4t,  gtod 
man,  Pope  +  ,  Jen. 

S7-6l.  Five...tnas!er  !'\  ProsC,  Fbpe. 
Five  lines,  Qq.   Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 

58.  at  onee^  in  ontt  Cap.  (correAed 
in  Ctrrigenda,  vol.  x). 

9/  lustf  at  Oiidina,''}  Om.  Pope. 
HMii/idenee]  HehHdidin  Pope + . 


Hobbididda$ue  Cap. 

59.  dumbmtt£\  daHtmm  Gip.  (cofw 
IcSed  in  Errata). 

Modo\  Moku  Pope -I- . 

StiberdigMf^  Qq.  a$ul  FlMer- 
ttgObet  Theob.  Warb.  Johns,  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Coll.  Del.  Sta.  Dycc  ii,  Wh.  Flit- 
bertigibbtt  Pope  et  cet 

60.  mopping  and  mowing,']  Theob. 
(subs.).  Afoiing,  6*  Mohing  Q,.  M<h 
iing,  and  Mohing  Q^  moping,  and 
Mowing  Pope  {Mewing  in  italics,  u  the 
name  of  the  fifth  fiend.  See  Textual 
Note,  liiM  60).  aiMiHg  mid  ammU^gt 
Jen. 

61.  So...matter r\  Om.  Pope-f. 


*her  moder  hath  scyd  to  her  . . .  that  she  hath  no  fantety  thminnf,  but  that  it  shall 
eon  to  %  jape ;  and  seyth  to  bw  dMt  llMrt  li  fodo  cnfto  fa  dawbyng '  [vol.  i, 
p.  269,  ed«  Gaiidacr].  Fflrfli«iiiddmiteiMor%'M«iSISMiVin,i,ia^orABM«T» 
S326. 

S3-  tl»y]  See  IV,  vi,  30. 

S&  of  test,  M  Obidicut]  WAUcn  (CUT.  B, ^) %  Qit^fn OUdleat. of  ln^$ 

H.  of  dumbness,'  (T^c.    'As'  in  the  Elizabethan  sense  of  namely,  to  -wit. 

59.  Stiberdigebit]  I  can  tee  no  reason  for  deserting  the  original  text  here. — Ed. 

60.  mopping]  Capell  ( Clots.) :  To  drop,  dude,  or  daaee  oddljr.  MilUS,  Dyci, 
and  Schmidt  define  it  by  'making  griautl.'  Malone  quotes  from  Hamwlfl 
Declaration:* — Make  antike  faces,  grinne,  mow  and  mop  like  an  ape.' 

60.  mowing]  MoBE&LYi  Wedgwood  compares  the  French  'faire  la  moue,' 
Italiaa  *f«r  la  aooea,*  and  ihe  SwiM.Geniiui  'mlpfin'  tad  'nUMkn*  ibr 
make  focet.*  In  all  tbcw  OMS  Hw  words  an  eoioed  to  o^iCM  piotnidoii  «f  fht 
lips. 

til.  diaiDtwniiaids]  This  is  generally  supposed  to  Jutve  beta  snggested  bj  dM 

three  chambermaids  in  the  family  of  Mr  Edmund  Peckham,  mentioned  in  Harsnetfk 
Declaration,  but  Moberly  gives  it  a  general  reference  tO  dumbenoaids  *  wbo  pSP 
form  these  anlici  before  ibeir  misUcu'  dres&iQg-glass.' 
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(Utn.  Here,  take  this  pui:se,  tfaou  whom  tfie  hMvens* 

plagues  63 
Ibve humbled  to  all  strokes;  that  I  am  wreldied 
Makes  tbee  tbe  happier.  Heavens,  deal  so  still  t 

Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man,  6S 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess 


62.  thoH\  QqF.FjF^.  f  F,.  /Mi 
^<n«m?]  Aeavtn's  Han. 
plagws\  plagues,  Q,. 

63,64.  Have...lhee\  OncliaevQl* 

65.  ttHd\  and  the  Rowe. 

ima-ditttd'l  bui-dieting  Cap. 


66.  tlaves]  ^ands  ^mwrVarfk 
Han.  Jen.  Sing.  Coll.  ii.  (MS). 

67.  does^  Q,,  Johns.  Jen.  Knt,  Sch. 
doU  Ff  + .   do(k  Q,  et  cet. 

68.  uHd»\  vndM  Fg.  «mmA»  «■> 
1^  Qq. 


63,64.  that .  . .  happier]  WoRt>swoRTH  (p.  3i6):  That  is.  becanst  1^  WiBldia 
cdness  now  teaches  me  to  compassion^e  those  who  are  in  distress. 

65.  auperfluoua]  Johkson:  Lear  ha*  before  uttered  Uie  aame  aentbMat,  which 
Indeed  cannot  be  too  strongly  Irapmscd,  fhoogli  it  mKf  he  too  often  icpeated. 
Ecct.ES :  Sentiments  like  these  can  no  more  be  too  often  repeated  than  too  strongly 
impressed,  when  recommended  by  such  varied  elegance  and  beauty  of  expression. 

66.  •laves]  WAkmntTOM  >  Ooncester  fa  apealdng  of  aodi  who  by  an  «dnt•^ 
rupted  course  of  prcsperity  are  grown  wanton,  and  callous  to  the  misfortunes  of 
otheis;  such  as  those  who,  fearing  no  reverse,  slight  and  neglect,  and  therefore  may 
he  eeld  to  hmt,  the  orffinenee  of  hetven.  Which  it  oertdnfy  Ae  xfg^  reading. 
HiATH :  The  meaning  is.  Who,  instead  of  paying  the  deference  and  submission  due 
to  your  ordinance,  treats  it  as  his  slave,  by  making  it  subservient  to  his  views  of 
pleasure  or  interest.  JOHNSON :  To  slave  or  beslaoe  another  is  to  Ueat  him  with 
indignity  I  in  a  Undred  aense^  to  *a]ave  the  ordinance'  may  be  to  slight  or  ridicoilo 
it.  [In  support  of  Heath's  interpretation,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,] 
SnsvSNS  cites  Hcywood's  Bream  Age :  <  none  Could  slave  him  like  the  Lydiaa 
OaqMe.*  Miingii*!  A  Mm  IVay  tv  Fay  OU  DMt^  IV,  lilt  «tf>e  smooth  brow 
Of  a  pleased  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will.'  Malone:  See  Webster's  iWa/fOTi- 
Umt,  IV,  i:  *0  powerful  blood!  how  dost  thou  slave  their  sonL'  Wright:  Com-, 
pare  B.  end  FL  TitFtb*  One,  V,  iv:  •  Nay,  grant  they  bad  ilaf'd  my  body,  my 
free  mind,'  &c.;  and.  MiddietOP,  The  RwU^  GM  (Woifc^  ii,  445,  cd.  I^). 
'  Fortune,  who  slaves  men,  was  my  slave.' 

66.  ordinance]  Moberly  :  The  ordinance  meant  is  probably  what  the  parable 
of  DiTcs  and  Lbmhii  expresses,  that  tgooraace  of  thaaoieringaof  dMaeaear  w  ia 
itself  a  crime.  Schmidt  :  Here  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  established 
order  of  things,  law  of  nature.  Bailev  (ii,  96) :  '  Read:  "  that  slanders  your  ordi> 
mnee^*'  that  disparages  it,  casts  reproach  or  oootnmely  upon  It,  Aacrediti  It.' 
To  meet  the  objection  to  slander  on  the  score  of  metre.  Bailey  cites  Walker's  Vers.  69, 
where  this  word  is  given  among  the  dissyllables  which  Chaucer  uscj  metrically  as 
moQOsyUables,  and  thinks  that  *  the  objection  is  more  than  countervailed  by  the  apt^ 
WM  of  the  term  for  the  place.' 
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And  each  man liave  enough.  Dost  fhon  know  Dover? 
Ee^.  Ay,  master.  70 
Glou.  There  is  a  clifT  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep ; 

Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 

And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 

With  something  rich  about  me;  from  that  place  7$ 

I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Ed£^.  Give  me  thy  arm ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [ExetmL 


At]  MP  IUNrt4-»  Cap.  Jen.  Ec 
75, 76.  irasl»«Mf£]  Fbit  line  endi 


76.  T  shnU]  yhall 

leading'^  Unding  F,F^  Rowe. 
76^77.  CfW^iUlfir.]  One  luMh  Qq* 

77.  £Bx«a»t.]  Om.  Qq. 


71.  There  iS|  ftc]  MoBERLVt  It  U  remarkable  that  Gloucester  goes  to  Dover, 
not,  is  Regta  hogMagly  nyt,  that  he  nuy  bow  do  hit  wont  in  treaion,  but  limplj 

that  he  may  throw  himself  from  the  clifT  !n  utter  despair.  The  fact  i?,  th.it  this 
interpolated  part  of  the  plot  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Shakespeare's  homage 
to  Str  VMlip  Sidney ;  to  pay  which  he  docf  not  hesitate  to  make  %  certain  sacrifice 
of  probability.  In  the  Anuulbi  (p.  i6o)  we  have  '  a  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who, 
being  ill-treated  by  his  son,  goes  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock  to  ca5t  himself  down.* 
(But  bow  slight  is  the  hint  in  the  romance  compared  with  the  magnificent  use  which 
Shnkeepearenaketef  hi)  SoiniVp<(tetl,i,wehmtdtenfram8Uney^^M»^ 
(p.  149)  the  expression,  'The  Senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, To  knit  in  her  their 
best  perfections.'  And  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  celebrated  passage  about  <  tongues  in 
trees,'  &c.,  is  an  adaptation  from  Sidne7^l  Attn^itt. 

73.  Looks  fearfully]  Moberly  :  The  beetling  top  of  the  cliflf  seems  to  be  look- 
ing down  with  alarm  over  the  sea  which  it  hems  in.  This  description  seems  as  if 
no  particular  Dover  clifif  were  meant,  as  the  cliffs  there  are  not  really  perpendicular. 

7a.  Is.]  MAUMBi  Sh.coiisldetcdlhe  seassamliTonr.  Tb  loolt  Ai  a  gtsn  it  yet 
our  colloquial  phraseology.  Wright  says  •  in  *  i<;  here  equivalent  to  into,  and  cites 
Hiek.  Ill:  It  ii,  261 :  '  But  first  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  bis  g^ve.'  [For  similar 
instances, see AaBorr. Si 59.]  ScHmvrigiwtwidiUsloiM. 

yi.  coofiotd]  CtfHXi  Fsntiasbidls. 

•1  N 
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SCBNB  IL   Before  the  Duke  of  Albany s  pcdace 
£kterCciimsL4u$dEsimmD. 

Gon.   Welcome,  my  lord ;  I  marvel  our  mild  husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  vf^y.— {Enter  Oswald.]  Now,  where 's 
your  master? 

Osw.    Madam,  within ;  but  never  man  so  changed. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  amiled  «t  it  I  told  him  you  were  coming;  5 
His  answer  was :  'The  worse of  Glouoestei's  treacheiy 
And    the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call*d  me  'sot^* 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him;  10 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.   [To  Edm.'\  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 
It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  ondertake;  hell  not  feel  wrongs. 
Which  tie  hhn  to  an  answer.  Our  wishes  on  the  way 


Scm  n.]  Soeiw  Seeandft  vr  (ScttM 

Before...]  Cap.  (subs.)  The  Dake  of 
Albeny^  raue.  R0i*«.  A  Coartfnd 

of...  Eccles  conj. 

Enter..,]  Theob.  Enter  Gonorill  and 
Billanl.  Qq.  Enter  Goncrill,  Baftard, 
and  Steward.  Ff.  Enter  Goneril,  and 
Edmund ;  Steward  meeting  them.  Cap. 

2.  Enter  Oswald]   Enter  Steward. 


3-1 1.  Afadam...off'ensive.']VTO%t,(^(\. 

10.  mof/..u/u/iie]  ht*  Jhould  »wjl  die- 
/rvQq. 

11.  [To  Edm.]  Han. 

shall you^  ihou  skalt  Jen. 
13.  itanrwr]  Urrtr  Q,.  curre 
14, 15.  answer... Edmund,  to]  anrtoer, 

that  our  wishes  On  th'  way  may  frvvt 

effe^s,  back,  to  Han. 


I.  WdoooM]  Diums  Sht  wdoooMt  Un  to  her  hoaM  after  ahc  bes  reedied  k 

In  hw  company. 

I.  mild]  Johnson  :  It  most  be  remembered  that  Albany,  the  husband  of  Cooetil, 
d'nlikcd,  et  fbe  end  of  Ae  fint  Act,  tte  leheiae  of  opprmiott  and  iogntitBde. 

a.  Not  met]  For  instances  of  tfn  oodukm  of  the  awclBaiy  *do'  befim  <iiQt/«e« 
n,  1, 75,  or  Abbott,  §  305. 

tt.  What  Uka,  oitadve]  Anorr,  §  395 :  Antithetleal  lentenees  frequently  do 
oat  fcpeat  iwonouns,  verbs,  &c.    See  IV,  vi,  261 ;  IV,  vii,  4. 

13.  eowUh]  Wriort:  Not  found  ebewhcre.  Perhaps  die  true  reading  is*  ^vrruA 
terror.' 

14.  oamNt]  MbBatt.vt  WMchmaheiftiieoeHaiy  that  he  iboald  repiytodieB 
ai  a  man. 

14, 15.  Oar  wiabea  . . .  effectsj  Steevens:  *  What  we  wish,  before  our  march 
ii  at  n  end,  najba  broqi^  to  biypea,'  die  omrder  or  diipatdi  of  herhasbaad. 
•On  tetngr*' however, mqr be  cqaifdeot  to  Um  exprenico  we  aowne:  ^Og 
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May  prove  d!e£b.  Back,  Edmund^  to  my  Inoflwr ;  1$ 
Hasten  his  roustefs  and  condu6l  his  powers. 
I  must  change  arms  at  home  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.   This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us ;  ere  long  you  are  Hke  to  hear* 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf,  20 
A  mistress's  command.   Wear  this ;  spare  speech ; 
Decline  your  head.   This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  die  air. 
Onujene,  and  fiue  thee  wdL 
Edm.  Yours  In  die  tanks  of  death. 

Can,  My  most  dear  Gloucester  t  2$ 

\ExU  Edmund 

Oh,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  I 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due. 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 
Osw.  Madam,  here  comes  nay  lord.  \Exit, 


15.  Edmttnd\  Edgar 

17.  onvu]  MMaerFf,  Rom,  KatiDeL 

i.  Wh.  Sch. 

19.  ert..Juar\  you  ere  long  shall  hear 
Fope<f. 

you  a^e]  you  We  Dyce  U,  Hadk 

20.  venture'\  venter  Q,. 
SI.  tmmttud'\  coward  Q,. 

thUt  tAis,/fan  tkU 

fpare  Q.. 

[Giving  a  farev.  Joliiii.  b.<Ci 
him  a  ring.  Han. 

24.  fart  ^ee  toelf]  far  you  well  Q, 
farxe-vell  Q,. 

25,  26.  My..,manl'\  One  line,  Ktly. 
25.  [Exit  Edonmd.]  Edt  Baatud. 


Rowe.  Ekit  F.F,  (after  death).  Om 

25,  37.  Mfy,.Jm'\  One  line,  Qq  (omit' 

ting  Oh...manf). 

26.  OA,]  Separate  line,  Steev.  Walker, 
Iluds.  Bui  O,  (tranapociag  86,  27) 
Anon,* 

diferenet]  urtmgt  difimue 
Fope-I-,  Cap. 

S6-«S.  <Xk..Jord.'\  UntivnA thee.,  fool 
..Jtrd.  9teav.  Walker,  Dyce  il,  Hvda. 

aj.  «]  Om.  Q,. 

28,  Afy  faol...My:\  A  f»ttt.»JM.tl^ 
My  foott. ..head.  Q,.  Myfoa„JM,  Mat. 
Steev.  £c.  Bos.  liuds. 

Exit]  Exit  Steward.  Qq.  Oni.Fl 


wc^t  or  By  the  by,  i.  e.  en  passant.  ItASON  and  Malone  rightly  interpret  '  on  the 
way'  by  '  on  our  journey  hither.' 

22.  Decline]  Steevens  thinks  that  Goneril  bids  Edimrnd  decline  his  head  thnt  she 
might,  while  giving  him  a  kiss,  appear  to  Oswald  merely  to  be  whispering  to  him. 
Bat  this,  WRiorr  mt*,  ii  gMaf  Goneril  *  credit  for  too  mucli  ddicac^t  and  Osirald 
v-a';  «n  sen'iceable  villain."*  DniOS  aingcrta  that  peihaps  ihewishei  to  put  a 
chain  around  his  neclo 

32, 33.  your  .  .  .  tlqr]  Abbott,  %  235,  suggests  (bat  it  is  the  kbi  which  IndiioeB 
the  change  from  the  formal  you  to  the  endearing /Imt. 

26.  Oh]  For  the  rhythm,  see  III,  vii,  90. 

28.  body]  White  inclines  to  accept  Q,  as  the  true  reading.  Wright  j  For  the 
i«ndi]q;>&«r  might  be  compoied  7}»i;^I,tt,469t  ■  My  foot  ny  tolor.' 
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Emttr  kOKHt^ 

Gon.   I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O  Goneril ! 

Yoa  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind  30 
Blows  in  your  &ce.  *  I  fear  your  dispositton ; 

*  That  nature  which  contemns  it  origin 

*  Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 

*  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 

*  From  her  material  sap,  perforce  OlUSt  wither  %% 

*  And  come  to  deadly  use. 


Enter  Albany.]  Enter  the  Duke 
•fAlbeney.  (Ahcr -w/iisf/f)       Om.  Q,. 
39.  wkii//r]  ■J.  hijiiing  C^. 

29,  30.  O.-.-wimi]  Onelin^Qq. 

30.  rude'\  Om.  Q, 

31-50.  Ifear..Jttf>.'\  Om.  Ff,  Row«. 

32.  «•/]  Q,,  Wh.  Wr.    iih  Q..    iti  Q 


et  cet. 

34.  isfftwr]  AhMr  Pope.  tUvtr  Jen. 
Knt,  (misprints?) 

35,  mttUriat\  mattrmU  Tbeob.  Han. 
Johns.  Be. 


99.  I . .  .whittle]  JOHNSOMrtnuigelylnleiprelidds  as  an  allvtlen  to  Edamnd'i 

love  :  '  though  you  disregard  me  thui?,  I  have  found  one  who  thinks  mc  worth  calling.' 
Steevens:  This  expression  is  in  Ueywood's  frwtrbs:  *  A  poore  dpgge  UuU  is  not 
woorth  the  whystlyng.' 

31.  fear]  Equivalent  to  ftar for;  see  Bum.  I,  iii,  51. 

32,  33.  That .  .  .  itself]  Heath  :  That  nature  which  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  unnatural  degeneracy,  as  to  contemn  its  origin,  cannot  from  thenceforth  be  re* 
Mrained  within  any  certain  bounds  whatever,  but  is  prepared  to  break  eat  Into  the 
most  monstrous  excesses  every  way,  as  occasion  Or  temptation  may  offer.  Cowdek 
Clarke:  'Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself'  neans,  cannot  comprise  reliable 
eoaponent  snbstanee  in  itself.  Schmidt:  'Certain  *  is  eqnivalent  to  fixed,  firm. 

32.  it]  Sec  I,  iv,  209. 

33.  border'd]  Railey  (ii,  97) :  Surely  we  ou!»hf  to  read  here  order'd'm  tbeteoM 
of  regulated.    The  blunder  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  preceding  '  be.' 

35.  material  napj  WAmatntTONt  That  wherelif  a  branch  is  noaiished,  and  in- 
creases  in  bulk  by  fresh  accession  of  matter.  [After  criticisinjj  Theobald's  suggestion 
of  '  ma/erna/ sapt  Warburton  cites  an  instance  in  Theobald's  favour,  where,  in  the 
title  of  an  old  booh,  'material*  is  apparently  equivalent  to  mattmatf  'Sir  Jolm 
Froissart's  Chronicle  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  our  material  English  Tongue 
by  John  Bouchicr,  printed  1525.']  Jennens:  The  force  of  Albany's  argument  to 
prove  that  a  branch  torn  from  a  tree  most  infallibly  wither  and  die,  lies  in  this,  that  it 
is  separated  from  a  cenunonicadon  widi  that  which  sepplics  it  with  the  very  identical 

matter  by  wllicll  it  (the  branch)  lives,  and  of  which  it  is  compo'sed.  C01.UFR  (cd.  2)  : 
Might  not  nwAire/,  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the  rhythm,  be  the  word  of  the  poet  ? 
Schmidt:  nem  Shakespeare**  oae  of  'nurterial*  ehwwliere,  in  (he  sense  of  full »/ 
maUtr,  and  hence  of  imporrtanee,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  it  here.  Theobald's  si^ 
gestion  is  appropriate  and  ingenious,  but  unfortunately  Sh.  knows  not  the  word. 
3^  deadly]  Wakbi-rton  :  Alluding  to  the  tut  that  witches  and  enchanters  are 
SI  Q 
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*  Gem,  Ko  more;  die  text  is  Ibolish.  37 

*  A!b,  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  tiievildeaeemvilde; 

*  Filtlis  ssvour  but  themselves.  Wliat  liave  you  done? 

*  Tigers,  not  daugliten,  what  iiave  you  perlbrm'd  ?  40 

*  A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 

*  Whose  reverence  e'en  the  head-lugg*d  bear  would  lick, 

*  Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !  have  you  madded. 

*  Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 

*  A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  SO  benefited!  45 

*  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
*SeBd  quiddy  down  to  tame  tliese  vilde  oflenoei^ 
*ItwiU 


(ao.4-,  Hvdi.  One  Hne,  Qq. 

47.  tAeseviUe]  Ed.  /Au  vi/J  Q^.  the 
viUU  Q>  Scb.  tk*  viU  Pope-f ,  Cajx 
OmwUiCtiSL.^  HoidietceC 

48.  //  TP/7/  ceme,"]  Om.  Pope+,  Cap. 
'  TmiU  <omf,  Jen.  Steer.  '9J,  Bot.  Knt, 
8ui>  Meh> 

48.49-  J»«IBLmi]*2MSK.^(«iio 
line)  Jen. 

.*iK(fionc  line)  Sta. 

//  iwV/  tomu..,f«rf0r€*'\  One  line, 
Coll:ii.  It mUt nmt tJkU^^trftrct  (w 

Une)  Ktly. 


37.  AtttMt  is"]  Hs  Pope-I-. 
3ff,47.  viUe]  Q,    vkV      ML  1^ 
8^  vUe  Pope  et  cet. 
39*  On.  Vid|I0,  Httu 
4S.  Om.  Pope  + . 

mtrtHtt..^tar\  rtv€re$tdhtttdtkt 

<'^«]Ed.  rtr/wQ,.  Om.  Q,,Cap. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Del.  Dyce, 
Wb.  Ktl7,  Hads. 
45.  SmffSti^l  IwiflfftrfQ,.  UntflUlti 

Q.. 

47,  48.  5/«^...r9jn/,]  As  in  M.il.  Slccv. 
Ec.  Knt,  Co!l.  i,  Del.  Sing.  Dyce,  Wh. 


ttid  to  nuke  of  wM/r'if  ^fwttrljyfai  dwir  diintti.  A  fine  bidmntioB  to  tfw  tpeaker, 

that  she  was  ready  for  the  most  unnatural  mischief,  and  a  preparative  of  the  poettO 
her  plolting  with  the  bastard  against  her  husband's  life.  MoBERLY:  To  the  van 
which  belongs  to  a  dead  thing ;  burning,  that  is.  Warburton's  reference  to  witcb* 
cnft  It  QBMceMnrjf* 

39.  savour]  Ecci.r-S  :  To  have  a  proper  taste  or  relish  for. 

42.  head-lugg'd]  Wright:  Compare  Hannet,  p.  107;  'As  men  leade  Beares 
by  thenoae,  orJadeeaApesonnitriiig.*  So  a  *lnBpd  be>r,*  t  iSSm. /F>  ^  &,  82. 

43.  madded]  Wright  :  That  ii,  maddened,  which  Sh.  does  not  use. 

45.  Warburton  :  After  this  line,  I  snspect  a  line  or  two  to  be  wanting,  which  up- 
braids her  for  her  sister's  cruelty  to  Gloucester.  Aad  my  reason  is,  that  in  her  an- 
swer we  6nd :  '  Fools  do  these  villains  pity  who  are  punished  EM  thegr  bitve  dome 
their  mischief/  which  evidently  alludes  to  Gloucester.  Now,  I  cannot  COOCelre  that 
ihe  should  here  apologi!>e  for  what  was  not  objected  to  her. 

47.  tame]  ScKimyrt  A  avqiidoas  word  on  aooonnt  of  ils  wcaknoi.  After 
•  visible  spirits '  we  should  expect  ladier  ito  domm  or  ta  dkmm,  Berii^ 
to  take  the  viiJ  offenders. 

47.  vilde]  Collier  (ed.  2) :  'Taae'nad  «h8S/  are  opposed,  aad  this 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  old  qpeUiog  vUdt  has  introdaced  coofiiriaa. 
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*  Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 

*  Like  monsters  of  the  deep.* 

GoH,  Milk-liver'd  manl  50 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 

Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering;  *  that  not  know'st 

*  Fools  do  those  villains  pity  who  arc  punish'd 

*  Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief, — ^where's  thy  drum  ?  55 


49, 50. 1/ttmaHity„M^^kiVaf», 
One  line,  Qq. 

49.  Hkmimityl  ITimmify 

ptrforce\  Om.Mdb.,r«adiag*7WiSr 
mJtiel/  as  one  line. 

51,  bfar'sl]  hfarf/l  Q-^,,  Sch. 
Joru'ron^s\  i>f-vrotv;s  FjF  ,  Rowe. 

5St53«  Who..Jio>tcur'\  One  fine.  Qq. 

52.  eye  discerning\  Rowc.  eye-dif' 
ttmin^  Ff.   tyt  deferuing  Q,.   tit  dif- 


truring  Q,. 

53-59.  Ma/..j*/]  AsbyTheob.  Tbe 
6m  tbne  lines  end  fUty..jmt/'€kirf4^^ 

land,  in  Q,.  End  pity....mQtki^t^ 
noi/eJtJ'e,  in  Q,.    Om.  Ff. 

53.  Hof]  now  Wh. 

53, 54.  hxnu'jl  Fools  do]  Han.  knorjdjt^ 
fools  d9  Q,.    knorjSJl  fooies,  do  Q,. 

54.  Aau\  tktft  <^  Thcobk  Waib. 
Johns. 


54,  55.  Fools  ...  mischiefj  Waruurton,  as  is  noted  above,  rerers  this  to 
Qoncester,  but  Capell  contends  that  it  coold  not  apply  to  him,  because  *  he  had 
done  the  harm  he  was  punish'd  for,  he  had  reliev'd  Lear,  and  sent  him  away ;  but, 
horrid  as  it  may  seem,  her  father  is  the  "  villain,"  who,  according  to  this  lady,  is  to 
be  pity'd  of  none  but  "  fools ;"  he,  indeed,  is  "  punish'd  "  ere  any  mischief  !<;  done  by 
him.'  EcCLSS :  Possibly,  she  means  that  persons  who  harbour  evil  intentions,  but, 
tbroag^  irreaolnilon,  or  dread  of  eooseqaences,  dday  die  cxccntioB  of  then  till  dis. 

appointment  or  punishment  overtake  them,  obtain  pity  from  none  bot  *fools,'  as  men 
of  sense  generally  discern  the  di^iposition  of  their  hearts.  This  abo  KCVes  as  an 
apology  for  her  own  precipitation,  and  a  censure  upon  the  pnsillaniiiuty  in  ber  has* 
band.  It  may  indeed  be  objected  to  fhis  interpretation  that  she  appears  thereby  to 
Stamp  villainy  upon  her  own  conduct,  but  her  words  may  imply:  '  We  have  mischief 
in  hand,  which  it  is  expedient  to  effect ;  if  so,  the  more  speedily  it  is  accomplished 
the  better;  for,  even  if  onr  proceeding  merited  Tonr  impotaidoa,  sdO  il  it  to  be  con- 
sidered that  only  "  Fcx)ls  do  thc^e  villains  pity," '  &c.  Malone  :  It  is  not  clear 
t^'hether  this  fiend  means  her  father  or  the  King  of  France.  If  ber  words  have  a 
leinwpect  to  Albany's  speech,  whidi  the  word '  pity '  night  lead  ns  to  siqipose,  Lear 
mnatbe  refcm-d  to  ;  if  they  are  considered  as  connected  with  what  follows,  'Where's 
thy  drum  ? '  &c.,  the  other  interpretation  must  be  adopted.  The  latter  appears  to  me 
the  true  one,  and  perhaps  the  punctuation  of  the  Qq,  in  which  there  is  only  a  comma 
after  'mischief,'  ought  to  have  been  preferred.  SlNCER  ;  Surely  there  CUinot  be  a 
doubt  that  she  refers  to  her  father,  and  to  the  'pity'  for  his  sufferings  expressed  by 
Albany,  whom  she  means  indirectly  to  call  a '  fool '  for  expressing  it.  [She  cannot 
refer  to  Glouoester,  beeanse  Albany  is  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  to  bim,  and 

she  herself  hid  left  Gloucester's  castle  before  the  blindinfj  was  accomplished.  Tt  ij 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  refers  to  Lear^  may  it  not  be  that  she  refers  to  Albany 
himself?  She  has  told  him  that  his  preachment  about  her  father  was  foolish,  and 
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[act  IV.  sc  a. 


*  Fiance  spreulsliisbBiiimk  oar  QoisdessUu^  56 

*  With  plumed  helm  thy  state  begiiis  to  threat, 

*  Whilst  thou,  a  monl  ibol,  sitTit  stOl  and  criest 
*' Alack,  why  does  he  so?'  * 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devUl 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend  60 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

GoH,  O  vain  fool  I 


57.  iky  state  hegim  tt  iMna/]  Jen. 
SUL  Cam.  Wr.  Mob.  Sch.  /Ay  Jlate  be- 
gim  iktreat  thy  Uayer  btginx  his 
tkwtait  Theotk  Warit.  Jolmi.  Otp.  Rtly. 

the  slayer  begins  his  threats  Han.  Ec. 
this  Lear  ti;gims  threats  Leo  (A''.  6*  Qtu 
5»Ser.vii,p.3).  Ulf/taUrt^;kuArmlt 
4^ctcet. 


58.  WMbf\  m/bt  Q,.  D]rce.  Sta. 

Glo.  + ,  Sch,    fVhi/e  Cap. 
58.  moral}  mortaii  (X, 

Tbeob.  /lis. ..cries  Qq. 

5^1.  See..M)otnttn,'\  Prose,  Qi^. 

MMvjykmw  <2^  Wr.  8dL 


flitt  he  ftbould  drop  the  subject  Is  it  likely  that  she  would  resume  it?  Oa  the  ooa* 
tmy^ilMwidia^as  MwnM  fMMdil^  to  torn  Ae  taUo,  aad  pot  liim  to  Us  dcfenee^ 
thncbre  she  launches  into  bitter  railing  against  his  supincncss ;  he  is  '  milk  liver'd,' 
with  00  sense  of  hoaoor,  &c.  &&,  and  is  igooraat  that  none  but  fools  will  have  any 
pity  for  vilUins,  like  Umecif,  wlio  are  poBislied  befoie  tiief  have  ttrnde  a  Uow. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  taunting  question,  *  where's  thy  drum  ? '  follows  keen,  like  the 
lash  to  a  whip.  I  have  not,  therefore,  put  a  period  after  'mischief,'  as  is  done  in 
every  other  edition  since  Hanmer's,  but  bare  adhered  to  the  Qq,  which  have  merely 

57.  thy  .  .  .  threat]  This  is  JenNENS's  emendation  and  text,  erroneou<;ly  nrtributcd 
in  the  Cam,  ed.  to  EOCUS.  Through  some  oversight  Jenneos's  edition  seems  to  have 
becaioiiiewliitdi^itidbyflieGuD.  Bdd.;  many  of  die  readingt  attrilmted  in  their 
textual  notes  to  *8tMV«ot  1778'  should  be  given  to  Jennens.  In  fact  Jenncns's  text, 
in  this  play,  owing  to  a  preference  for  the  Qq,  which  he  shares  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  Cam.  Edd.,  agrees,  in  disputed  passages,  as  closely  perhaps  as  any  other, 
except  Dyce%  in  hb  fint  edition,  with  that  of  the  Cambridge  edition,^ — Ed. 

5S.  a  moral]  DKLitra:  That  is,  a  moralizing.  Gonpare  Mmk  Ado^  V,  f,  31X 
.Schmidt  (Z«c.)  adds.  As  You  Like  It^  II,  vii,  29. 

60.  Pn^er deitannlty]  WAanmroNt  Diabolie quBtiet  appeariMt to hotid m 
the  devil,  to  whom  they  belong,  &c.  White  :  That  is,  deformity  which,  in  the  words 
of  Albany's  next  speech,  be-monsteis  the  '  feature '  or  peculiar  characteristic  petaonal 
traits.  DEUt» :  That  is,  a  defonnity  which  conceals  Itself  nnder  a  pleasing,  fair 
outaidtt^  aad  which  appeals  all  tihe  siore  horrid  from  its  internal  contrast.  Compan 
Tweiph  Night,  II,  ii,  30:  'proper-fake,'  i.  e.  externally  fair,  internally  false. 
[Although,  this  explanation  of  Delius's  is  ingenious,  and  one  which  none  but  a 
ShakegtearpiSdiclarwoBld  hare  made,  yet  H  it,I  fear,  somewhat  too  refined,  as 
WUOHT  says  In  reference  to  it :  '  Tf  is  interpretation  would  require  some  such  word 
as '  specious '  instead  of '  horrid '  in  the  next  line.'— £o.J  W&icuT  refers  to  a  Hmm 
/K.- IV.  1,37. 
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*   Alb,  Thou  changed  and  sd^cover'd  thing,  for  shame,  63 

62-69.  7:i«»...iMRr/]Oia.7f,Ro«^  62.  self  cover' d'\ftlfe-couerd<:i<\,  self' 
Pope,  HaD.  <Mntfr/A/Theob.\Vaxb.Cap.  Mx-tvtxrr'i/ 

«a.ci«VKitf3«il«V'/Q|^  Otnfay,  Hods.  UL 


62.  Bolf-cover'd]  Johnson:  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  means,  thoa  that  hast 
Stgidud  Mtim  hy  widceAacsa;  tboii  that  bast  kU  tSbn  wamm  mder  tbe  flend. 

HknIEY:  Goneril,  having  thrown  off  the  convenient  seeming  of  female  gentleness, 
now  no  long^  {tiaycd  the  hypocrite,  but  exhibited  in  her  face  the  self<«ame  passions 
die  had  cofwed  in  ber  besrt.  Maiokb;  Thou  wbo  bast  pat  s  natntrb^  m  ^iytilf 
wUA  satnrt  did  not  give  thee.  The  covering  which  Albany  means  is,  the  semblance 
and  appearance  of  a  Rent!.  Ste^vkn'S:  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  envelope 
which  tbe  maggots  of  some  insects  furnish  to  themselves.  Voss  (iii,  643,  Leiptig, 
1S19)  saggcsti  yMf*Goveff*d  t  *  Albony  reftn  to  the  eipuHton  of  saturie  vnwoum* 
liness  which  covers  her  face  like  a  dark  cloud.'  Hudson:  An  obscure  etprcssion, 
but  probably  meaning,  thou  who  bast  hid  the  woman  in  the  fiend,  or  who  hast 
changed  fimn  wbat  dum  rightly  art,  and  covered  or  lort  thy  proper  idf  under 
an  usurped  monstrosity;  Cartwkicht  3  Read  '  chang'd  and  ducover*d  thing,'  &c. 
She  has  just  openly  exposed  her  character.  Delius  :  That  is,  a  thing  whose  genuine 
self  (in  this  case,  therefore,  whose  Gendish  self)  is  concealed,  covered.  Cowden 
CtMim  Thon  perreited  creative  wbo  bast  covered  tbytdf  wifli  dwbideonne« 
only  proper  to  a  fiend.  Singer  (cd.  2) :  This  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  falft'Ctutt^d. 
What  follows  dearly  shows  it : '  Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend,  A  v/omarittkopt  doth  shield 
tbeew'  CotUKR  (ed.  2) :  The  (MS)  oflen  no  coMndation ;  bat  we  may  express  oar 
confidence  that  Shakespeare's  word  was  *self-j«twrM'</,'  which  was  misheard  by  the 
scribe,  or  by  the  compositor,  *  self-cover'd ' — a  compound  out  of  which  it  is  only  just 
possible  to  extract  a  consistent  meaning.  Albany  complains  of  tbe  changed  and  sel£«  • 
orOIed  dispedtton  of  GonerU.  J.  Bbauk  {N.  6*  Qtu  5tb  Ser.  voL  vi,  p.  303, 1876) 
suggests  « rf'f777-covei*d,'  John  Btn,LocH  {IhiJ.):  The  proper  reading  is  a  term 
connected  with  the  law  of  marriage : '  self-coivr/.'  Schmidt  (X/x.)  :  Dressed  in  one's 
native  semblance.  Goneril  most  be  supposed  to  have,  hf  changing  countenance,  be- 
trayed all  her  wickedness.  Wright  :  Who  hast  disguised  thyself  in  this  unnatural 
and  fiendlike  shape.  MoBERLY  [reading, '  self-ro/oMfV^'] :  A  creature  whose  vile 
appearance  is  self-assumed.  It  seems  allowable  to  read  coloured  instead  of '  cover'd,' 
in  which  it  is  bard  to  see  any  sense.  Collier  (ed.  3) :  Possibly  <  itM'tmti^d  thing.* 
Crosby  {Lit.  lVorlcf,22  November, Boston,  1879)  considers  •  changed'  as  equivalent 
to  bnmtchtd,  as  inAfid.  N.  Ill,  i,  1 17,  and  for  '  self-cover'd '  proposes  /rx-covcr'd 
and  urges  in  proof  of  its  propriety  t  *  Flist,  it  Inmisbes  die  ground  for  Albany's  tanni 
of  {'hame:  Thou  be-devilled  creature,  covered  as  thou  art  with  all  the  lineaments 
of  a  woman,  and  yet  guilty  of  such  monstrous,  unwomanly  cruelty,  "  for  shame  1 " 
Secondly,  tbe  reason  why  he  cannot  obey  the  promptings  of  his  passion,  and  put  her 
to  instant  deatil,  is  to  be  found  in  the  next  sentence  t  **  Were 't,"  &c.,  t.  e.  -  were  it 
becoming  me,  as  a  man,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  woman,"  and  in  "  A  woman's 
shape  doth  shield  thee,"  which  exactly  paraphrases  ux-cmtrtd.  I.astly,  it  supplies 
tlie  antidiede  pnhit  in  Goneril's  reply  <  *'  Marry,  yoer  jmiwisM/,  now  t  **  *  f^mber* 

more,  Crosby  finds  in  the  word  •  feature'  another  meaning  besides  its  osodciie  (sen 
the  next  note),  viz:  ux  or  Vfomankood,  This,  he  says,  is  in  'full  uniSOB  wttb  itt 
etymology  from  the  LiL  faetrt}  uA  icfim  to  that  'vfai^  disd^rfdicd  GoncriHi 
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*  Be-monatier  not  th^  feature.  Were  t  my  fitness  63 

*  To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 

*  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear  65 

*  Thy  flesh  and  bones.    Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 

*  A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

*  Gon.    Marry,  your  manhood  now—* 

*  Whatnews?* 

Mtss,  Oh,  my  good  lord,  the  Duke  of  Corawall's  dead^  ^ 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  odier  eye  of  Gloucester. 

Gloucester's  ^esl 


63.  Bt-mmtkr^fiahifii\  gapmH 
liae,  Ktly. 

Were*f\  IVtrt  it  Ctp.  Steev.  Ec 
Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Ktlj. 

64.  1V\  As  mmHo  Axuaa,* 

jknvdSr]  kanA  tfmlm  Stwr.  coaj. 
^/W]  boUing  blood  Thcobi.  Waibi. 
Cap.   ilcod't  behest  Anon.* 

65.  Tkeyare]  TH/^'rr  Tbeob. Wuli. 
Johns.  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 


65.  Jisloeate']  difleeaU  Qq. 

66.  hffvoe'er^  Theob.   how  ere  Qq. 
68.  manhood  now — ]  mankood mwhnw 

Q,.  manhood  mew.  Can.  Wr.  >W 
hood  new  I  Theob.  Sch. 

Enter  %  Messenger.]  Ff  (afker 
f»oU,  line  6i).  Enter  a  GcutlaMM. 
Qq.  (after  «Aw/Q,). 

70,  &e.  Meat.]  Mcs.  FT.   Gent  Qq. 

70-72.  0>i...(7/<nf««fftr.]  Pnta^Qq. 


wmkin^Utm^BbakeA^mui!  *Be-inoi»ter not dijfaAan' Aerefora 'neaos** Make 
not  a  monster  of  thy  sex,"  <•  change  not  tfgr  wolnan^  Ibnn  into  a  devil.  Albany 
having  jnst  Raid, "  Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the/lVit(/So  horrid  as  in  Woman." 
...  As  a  woman  Goneriri  **  shape '  covers,  i.  e.  protects,  her  from  her  husband's  im* 
mediate  fury.'  [This  emendation  Crosby  proposed  in  N.  Qu.  5th  Ser.  vi,  225, 
1876,  .nnd  no  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  ingenuity,  'nnd  yet — .'  Is  it 
over-refinement  to  suppose  that  this  revelation  to  Albany  of  his  wife's  liendlike  cba- 
fMter  traatfonM,  In  kii  eyes,  even  bar  pcfioo?  She  is  changed,  her  tme  self  ha* 
been  covered ;  now  that  she  ttaadt  revealed,  her  whole  outward  shape  is  be-mon* 
stered.  No  woman,  least  of  al)  Goneril,  could  remain  unmoved  under  avcb  scathing 
words  from  her  husband.  GoneriPs  '  feature '  is  quivering  and  her  face  distorted 
with  passion.  Then  it  is  that  Albany  tells  her  not  to  let  her  evil  adf,  hitherto  cov- 
ered and  concealed,  betray  itself  in  all  its  hidconsncss  in  her  outward  shape. — Ed.] 

63.  feature]  See  Schmidt's  Lex.  for  proof  that  this  invariably  means  in  Sh.  the 
shape,  exterior,  die  whole  torn  or  cast  of  the  hody. 

64.  blood]  Dscz  {ploss.) :  Disposition,  inclination,  fcmpcr.imcnt,  impulse.  [See 
III.  v,  20.J  This  line  Abbott,  $508,  docs  not  consider  defective  in  metre,  hut 
supposes  that  a  foot  may  be  oodlted  where  there  is  any  marked  pause  arising  from 
emotion,  as  here,  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

68.  manhood  now — ]  Delius:  She  had  just  before  taunted  him  with  being 
* milk-liver'd.'  Wright  explains  his  reading  as  'to  keep  in,  to  restrain'  your 
aumbood. 
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Mess.   A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  a6l,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who  thereat  enraged 
Flew  on  him  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead, 
But  not  withput  that  harmful  stroke  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nejher  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge. — But,  O  poor  Gloucester  I 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess,  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  \Aside'\  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloucester  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 


73 


80 


85 


73 

75- 
f 

76. 


tkrilVd]  thrald  Qq. 

thtrtat  enraged]  thrtat-tnrafd 


and  amaHgjf\  they  amongst  Haii. 
ftWd  h\m\  fell  he  Cap.  conj. 
77.        >unt>  Warb.  (a  misprint  ?) 
77,  78.  uAieh...a/}er.^  One  line  in  Q,. 
78-81.  7"^ij...fy* /]  Three  lines,  end« 
ing  luftijers  (or  Iu/liees)...venge..^e  t 
in  Qq. 

78, 79.  above.  Yon  justicers']  Cap.  conj. 


Steev,  '78.  about  you  lujlifers  Q,. 
about  your  lujliees  Q,.  aboue  Yon 
luftites  Ff.  abovt,  you  Justices,  Rowe + , 
Cap.  Jen.  .Sch. 

79.  nether]  neather  Q,F,, 

81-83.  Both.^sisler.]  Two  lines,  Qq, 
the  first  ending  aftswer  in  Q,,  and  fpeed^ 
in  Q.. 

83.  [Aside]  Johns. 

84.  being]  she  being  Ktly. 

85.  in]  on  Qq,  Wh.    0/  Cap.  Conj. 


73.  remorse]  Dycs  {Gloss.) :  Compassion,  tenderness  of  heart. 

74.  75.  bending  . .  .  master]  Eccles  :  The  sense  would  be  improved  by  reading 
'  bending  the  sword  Of  his  great  master,'  that  w,  turning  it  aside  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  threatened  mischief.  Or  suppose  it  were :  <  bending  cuiJe  (he  sword  Of 
his,'  &c.    Schmidt  {Lex.) :  That  is,  directing,  turning,  his  sword  against  his  master. 

75.  thereat  enraged]  Coluer;  The  reading  of  F,  is  not  inappropriate,  and 
might  be  right  if  the  Qq  did  not  contradict  it  and  if  the  verse  were  not  thereby 
injured. 

76.  amongst  tbem]  Moberly  :  The  messenger  does  not  mention  that  the  blow 
came  from  Regan's  hand. 

76.  fell'd]  Abbott,  $  399:  Where  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  is  the  nominative, 
it  is  sometimes  omitted.    See  II,  il,  114;  II,  iv,  41 ;  and  Ham.  II,  ii,  67. 
79.  justicers]  See  III,  vi,  21. 

83.  well ;]  Mason  :  Goneril  s  plan  was  to  poison  her  sister, — to  marry  Edmund,— 
to  murder  Albany, — and  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As  the  death  of 
Cornwall  facilitated  the  lost  part  of  her  scheme,  she  was  pleased  at  it;  but  disliked 
it,  as  it  put  it  in  the  power  of  her  sister  to  m-irry  Edmund. 

85.  building  in  my  fancy]  Steevens:  Compare  Cor.  II,  i,  ai6:  'the  buildingi 
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Upon  my  hateful  life.  Anodier  86 
The  news  is  not  so  tart— 1 11  read,  and  answer.  [Eaat, 

Alb,  Where  was  his  son  when  th^  did  take  his  eyes? 

Mtss,  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

A16.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.    No,  my  good  lord ;  I  met  him  back  again.  90 
AId»    Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 
Mtss.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  'twas  he  inform*d  against 
hhn» 

And  quit  the  house  on  puipose,  that  tiieir  punishment 
Might  have  die  freer  course. 

Gloucester,  I  live 
To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king,  9$ 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'sL  lExeuni, 


86, 87.  tJ^..Jart.]  Vpm..J»9ie,  Qq 
(in  one  line). 

87.  Utrt^rU\  tart  [To  '^'i 
CblLDeLWh. 

[Exit.]  Om.  Ff. 

88.  Two  lines  in  Ff. 

89.  Ht  w]  Ut'i  Popc+ ,  Cap.  Dycc  ii. 

93.  CH  furfoit\  of  purpofe  FjF^+ 
«Mr]  Atrt  Q,- 


94-9^>  <rJ!NMaftr...9Vsr.]  As  *  Aside,' 

Johns.  Jen.  Ec 

94)-97.  GtMu«tltr^,„Jamfit'\  Three 
Uoes  in  Qq,  the  fint  two  ending  JCing^ 
frima,  in  Q,,  and  loue...eyts  ;  in  Q,. 

95.  tham'dst^  Sieev.  Jhnr'ifft  FJJF^ 
Jhtwift  F,.  Jkewtdft  Qq.  liMMAf  Sch 

96.  thine'\  thy  Qq. 

97.  know'tf^  knowft  F,.  know^ 
[Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq. 


of  nj  fancy.'  White  :  Tlic '  in '  of  the  Ff  is  a  men  Hdiprint  Ibr  M/  Oatiaite 
ImiUEng  »/  my  fancy,  a  use  of     common  cnongh. 

86.  AnetlMr  way]  Wright:  In  contntt  widi  wluit  the  1ms  joat  been  saying. 
She  really  takes  the  same  view  of  the  position  as  in  the  fint  line  af  hw  ipMCh. 

9a  back  agmin]  Wucur;  That  is,  on  bis  «aj  back. 
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•ScBMv  IIL  Tht  Rmuh  eamp  mar  Dover, 

*  Enter  Kemt  and  a  Gentleman. 

*  Kent,  Why  tbe  King  of  Fnttioe  is  so  suddenly  gone  I 

*  back  know  you  the  reason? 


SCENB  HI.]  Pope.  This  Scene  is 
omitted  in  Ff,  Rowe.  For  this  scene 
Ec.  solxtitBtct  Scum    and  oik  tUi^ 

SCBOIIV. 

The  Freoc)i».]  Steev.  Om.Pope. 
French  CkmpondvDofcr.Gipk  Dover* 
Tbeob. 


1,2.  Wlky...back']  The  King  of  Frantt 
to  suddenly  gone  back  I  Pope  + ,  Cap. 

IVAy.... reason  fy  Two  lines,  the 
nest  esdiag  Awf/,  ia  Fope+a  Capt 
Jen. 

I.  France"]  FrauMtef^ 
a,  tAt]  no  Q,. 


8eM*III]  JoHHSOiit  Tbb  ie«ne  rocBH  to  haw  bam  left  out  of  tta  Folia  oaly 

to  shorten  the  play.    [See  Appendix,  The  TextJ} 

As  will  be  teen  by  the  Textual  Notes,  EocLBg  tgun  makes  a  transposition  of 
•cenes.  Between  the  preceding  scene  and  this  present  on^  he  inserts  Scene  V,caU« 
ing  it  Scene  III.  Wherefore  oar  Scenes  III  and  IV  are  hii  Scenes  IV  and  V.  The 
object  of  this  change  is  to  bring  closer  together  all  those  scenes  which  represent  the 
transactions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dover,  and  to  reader  iinnecessaty  the  sapposi* 
lion  that  Lear  pAnct  a  nigfatla  dw  open  Eddi*  Ecdea  layss  The  ^Hatanee  pnAaUf 
imagined  between  the  place  wh?re  Rq^aa  bas  that  conference  with  the  Steward, 
which  mokes  the  subject  of  the  Scene  now  before  us  [Eccles's  Scene  III,  our  Scene  VJ, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  seems  to  be  such  as  requires  the  notion  of  a  night  inter- 
Tening  before  be  airivea  ifc  tlw  latter,  and,  consequently,  the  same  space  of  timo 
must  elapse  between  any  scene  which  precedes  that  just  mentioned  and  any  other 
wherein  he  appears  to  have  arrived  near  Dover,  as  he  does  in  the  sixth  scene.  It 
Ibllowa,  dwn,  (bat  between  the  fborth  and  riath,  ai  Mtheito  aonbeced,  a  night  onnt 
pass ;  but  the  solicitude  to  find  the  King,  capieued  by  Cordelia  in  tbe  former  of 
these,  makea  it  probable  that  her  efforts  were  attended  with  saceeM  before  tbe  coming 
on  of  night  Let,  therefor^  scene  tbe  fifth  of  tlw  aadent  distribution  irtand  as  die 
third  in  this  place,  and  tnppose  it  to  pass  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  that, 
inclusively  taken,  on  the  morning  of  which  Lear,  attended  by  certain  of  his  knights, 
began  to  be  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Gloucester  on  his  route  towards  Dover,  and 
that,  in  aooae  former  part  of  the  aane,  Ednraad  liad  departed  fran  Regan  vpon  the 
business  which  she  here  mentions  as  the  motive  of  his  expedition.  ...  It  appears 
that  the  Steward,  not  finding  Edmund  as  be  expected,  sets  out  towards  Dover  with- 
out torn  of  time  in  pursuit  of  turn.  I  suppose  the  troops  of  Albany  to  have  begun 
their  march  towards  Dover,  but  in  another  direction,  about  the  time  of  the  Steward's 
departure  from  home  charged  with  the  execution  of  Goneril's  commission.  Th.'it 
might  be  either  some  part  of  the.  same  day  on  which  she  had  reached  her  own  habt« 
talion  accompanied  bf  Bdantnd,  or  the  Morning  of  the  aaeeeeding  one,  ao  es  to 
aUoirtiBie  for  the  Steward  to  arrive  athll  des&iatlon  in  the  evening,  as  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing  he  had  done  bf  Rcgan*a  exhortation  in  this  scene  £oar 
Scene  V}  to  wait  tbe  safe  conduct  of  ber  forces  00  the  nortow,aad  her  biztt  reflect* 
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*  Gent.   Something  he  left  imperfcfl  in  the  state  which 

*  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of,  which  imports  to  the 

*  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger  that  his  personal  retura  5 

*  was  most  required  and  necessary. 

*  Kent.    Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  General  ? 

*  Ctnt,  The  Karshal  of  France,  Monsieur  La  Far. 


3-6.  Somtthing.  necessary^  Four 

liMSp  ending  Uatt...vohi(h... danger,... 
neressary,  Pope-f,  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  £c. 
Ktly.  Ending  staU...'wkich..Jangtr,., 
pt^uir'd  Stecv.  Bos.  Gill.  Wh.  Ktly. 

4.  to]  Om.  Pop€  +  . 

5.  /frsoHal]  Om.  Pope, Theob.  Hmu 
Viuxb.  Cap. 

6.  and  neeessaryl  Om.  Voss. 


7.  Who]  IVAom  W.nrb.  Johns.  Ec 
Coll.  Wh.  Ktly. 

8.  Afarskal]  Qq,  Dyce,  Wh,  GI0.+, 
Huds.  Col.  iii.   Martsekal  Pope  et  cet. 

Mi}Htinir'\  Mtm/Str  Mm^ 

Za/ar]  la  Far  Qq.  leFar'?of^t 
Jen.  Knt,  Su.  U  Fer.  Gipw  Steer.  Ee; 
Var.  Coll.  Sing.  Ktly. 


ing  the  insecurity  of  traTcUing.  [See  Appendix :  TK*  Duratum  of  tkt  Action  p.  409.] 
Vrhen  Eedet  conet to  tbb  prevent  scent,  which  he  ceUe  Seene  IV, he  eqpet  Let 
the  period  of  this  scene  be  supposed  the  fourth  morning  from  that  (both,  however, 
inclusively)  whereon  Lear,  with  Kent  and  the  rest  of  hii  attendants,  began  bis  prog* 
reas  from  Gleaeeiter*i  cattle,  Goaeril  end  Ednrand  from  the  eesM  set  evt  for  the 
palace  of  Albany,  and,  later  in  the  day,  the  sightless  Glottcetter,  conducted  by  the 
Old  Man,  began  to  go  to  Dover.  The  Gentleman  who  enters,  convening  with  Kent, 
is  the  same  who  was  deputed  by  him  as  a  messenger  to  Dover  on  the  night  of  the 
stonn.  From  thdr  cenverMiion  we  Infer  that  thit  meeting  has  but  a  very  little 
while  before  taken  place.  Kent  appears  to  be  but  newly  arrived.  The  Gentle- 
men, though  he  could  not  have  set  out  many  hours  before  the  King  and  his  party, 
yet,  having  travelled  with  mors  expedllion,  wasj  rcasonsbly  be  thoqght  to  have 
been  long  CQOttgh  arrived  to  have  had  an  opportnnity  for  tibe  eonfarence  wttb 
Cordelia. 

Qeatleiiinn]  Jomiaoiit  The  seme  whom  he  had  sent  wMi  letters  to  Corddia. 
a.  feaeon]  Stuvsms  i  The  King  of  France  being  no  longer  a  necessary  person. 

age,  it  was  fit  that  some  pretext  for  gettinj^  rid  of  him  should  be  fomed  before  the 
play  was  too  near  advanced  toward)  a  conclusion.  Decency  required  that  a  monarch 
shonld  not  be  rilently  shoffled  into  the  padc  of  inslgnifieant  chaneteis;  and  there 
fore  his  dismission  (which  could  be  effected  only  by  a  sudden  recall  to  his  own 
dominions)  was  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  audience.  For  this  purpose,  among 
odiers,  the  present  scene  was  introdnced.  It  Is  difficnlt  faideed  to  iqr  irfMt  ttse  conld 
have  been  made  of  the  king,  bad  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  own  armament,  and 
survived  the  murder  of  his  queen.  His  conjugal  concern  on  the  occasion  might  have 
weakened  the  effect  of  Lear's  parental  sorrow;  and,  being  an  object  of  respect  as 
wdl  as  pity,  he  woald  natorally  have  divided  the  spectators*  attention,  idid  ther^ 
diminished  the  consequence  of  Albany,  Edgar,  and  Kent,  whose  exemplary  viltnce 
Reserved  to  be  ultimately  placed  in  the  most  fconspicuous  point  of  view. 

7.  Who]  For  instances  of  the  neglect  of  the  inflection  of  safa^  see  V,  81, 
Mati.  Ill,  i,  123;  III,  iv,  43;  IV,  Ui,  ijtj  Nam,  II.  It,  193,  and  Anorr,  $S74. 
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*  Kent  Did  your  letters  pieroe  the  queen  to  any  de- 
*moiistrBdon  of  grief?  10 

*  Gent.   Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my  presence 

*  And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  triU'd  down 

*  Her  delicate  cheek.    It  seem'd  she  was  a  queen 

*  Over  her  passion,  who  most  rebel-like 

*  Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

*  Kent.  Oh,  then  it  moved  her.  15 

*  Gent   Not  to  a  rage ;  patience  and  sorrow  strove 

*  Who  should  eaqpress  her  goodliest  You  have  seen 
*Sun8lUne  and  rain  at  once;  her  smiles  and  tears 

*  Were  like  a  better  way;  those  happy  smilets 


9.  JHd.,Miy]  Stptrttt  Hne,  Ktly. 

f),Vi.  Did.... of  griff  Well;  *oy, 
*ir,  tUd..Mf  her  grief  f  Cap.,  as  verse, 
0w  fint  liae  ending  quetn, 

II.  Ay,  sir  /]  JohM.  /, j<r,Tbeob.  +, 

tAem...them'\  ^em.,'em  Popc  +  . 

13-15.  Her...ker.']  As  in  Pope.  Two 
lines,  the  first  ending  paJ/Sen,  Qq. 

14.  Over]  ouer  Q,.  mv 
who]  which  Pope  + 

16-24.  Not.  ii]    No  ponctoation 

throughout,  but  comfliM,  in  Qf,  eSMpt 
dnfti  line  22  in  Q,. 

16.  Not  ta  a  rage]  Bui  net  to  rage 
Pope,  Theob.  Han.  Warb. 


1^  iAinw^  Pop6.  /tvtwtt  Q^* 

17   Who']  Which  Pope  +  . 

18, 19.  her...way,'\  Oin.  Pope,  Han. 

a  bttttr  mt  m  Uttir 

way  Q,.  lite  a  better  way,  Q^.  lUe  a 
wetter  May.  Warb.  Thcob.  Johns.  Cap. 
Jen.  lihe  a  better  day.  Theob.  Steev. 
Knt,  Dyce,  St  a.  Hie  a  better  May 
ToUet,  Mai.  Ec.  Bos.  Coll.  m.  a 
ekepur'd  day  Dodd.  Hkt  a  tUUr  May 
Uqrd.*  Hie  'em  ; — a  better  may  Ktly. 
haf/iy]  happieit  Pope  ii,  Theob. 

W«1». 

«M«Stft]  MM&i  Fope-f  .C«|k.  Steev. 
Ec.  Vir. 


M.  triU'd]  WAUcn  (CHir.  lit,  aSs)  gives  otter  iiManoei  of  the     of  dib  word 

from  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  III,  ii ;  Browne's  BritatmStft  At* 
torals,  b.  ii,  song  iv ;  and  b.  i,  song  t.   Wricht:  Cotgrave  has  *  Thtitr<nw>ftr,  To 
glide,  slide,  slip,  runne,  trill,  or  trickle  (also,  to  straine)  through.* 
14,17.  who]  Forothar{nMaiioesof*w]io*peiMiUfyiag{natioatlanliactdeats,tee 

Abbott,  §  264. 

18.  Sunshine  and  rain]  Moberly;  It  »  the  triumph  of  a  poet  thus  to  make 
two  fedbg;s  week  at  once  la  one  mbd.  Tims  Homer  makes  the  women's  teen  for 

Patroclus  turn  to  tears  for  their  own  bondage  (IIorpdKXov  irpi^aiv  tr^v  J*  aurcrv 
g^e'  iKi<rnt)i  the  during  Dido  in  Virgil  struggles  Tor  the  light,  but  hates  it  when 
found  (qusesivh  celo  Ineem  ingemuitque  repcrta).  But  no  poet  ever  ventures,  as  Sb. 
does  here,  to  imagine  a  giief,  the  most  powerful  of  which  human  nature  is  capable^ 
thus  controlled  by  the  tranquil  graciousness  of  a  calm  nature,  which  cannot  do  other* 
wise  than  bold  iu>  own  amid  all  disturbance,  and  is  incapable  of  losing  its  balance; 
tfie  Inward  perfection  thns  giving  lov^  mOdneis  to  the  acddeatsl  and  temporsiy 
emotion  which  still  rem:\ins  entire  and  undestroycd. 

19.  like  a  better  way]  Warburton  proposed  <  a  wttter  May,  i.  c.  a  spring 
Mflson  wetter  than  ordinaiy;*  and  Thbomld snppoitcd  tte  ecMutctnre  fagr  citing 
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[19.  like  a  better  way.] 

Shakespeare's  'May  of  youth.'— iWkrA  Ade,  V,  i,  76;  'sweet  May.'— ^t^A.  //.• 
V,  t,  79 1  •fON  of  Mqr.>— /Toin.  IV,  t,  i 53 ;  &c  Heatr  prapoiad  ■  as  ApHtAf,* 

because  the  'joint  appearance  of  rain  and  sunshine'  was  more  characteristic  of  that 
month  than  of  May.  In  Theobald's  second  edition,  although  Warborton's  change 
b  still  Nttined  In  (he  lot,  ytt  dte  phnte  b  dted  In  the  note  belter  day:  Thte 
cnwndetlon  was  adopted,  without  credit,  by  Snsvzra  in  his  edition  of  1773;  in  his 
edition  of  1778  be  says :  A  keUer  day  ii  the  tat  dsy,  and  the  ktst  day  is  a  day  mo$t 
lamMnble  to  the  productioni  of  the  earth.  Sach  are  the  days  in  which  there  is  a 
dne  admixture  of  rain  and  tiinshine.  The  comparative  is  used  by  Milton  and  others, 
iutead  of  the  positive  and  superlative,  as  well  as  by  Sh.  himself  in  the  play  before 
Wt  'The  safer  sense,'  &c.  IV,  vi,  81;  'better  part  of  man.' — JUaeb.  V,  viii,  18. 
The  thought  b  taken  fiam  Sidney's  ArtmHat  p.  a44t  ' Her  lean  came  dvoppb^ 
down  lilte  tain  in  snnshlBe.'  Cordelia's  behaviour  is  apparently  copied  from  FhilO' 
dea's.  The  same  book,  in  another  place,  says :  '  her  tears  followed  one  another  like 
a  precious  rope  of  pearl/  In  this  same  edition  of  Steevens  in  1778  a  note  b  given 
by  ToiXET  in  which  he  suggests  that  *a  better  day'  or  'a  better  May*  b  better 
than  Warburton's  alteration,  because  it  implies  that  sunshine  prevails  over  rain, 
whereas  Warburton's  'wetter  May'  implies  that  Cordelia's  sorrow  excelled  her 
patience.  MAijom  adopted  Tolleifs  eneadatimi,  vidwet  aedit,  to  Ae  following 
Bote :  If  a  better  day  means  either  a  good  day,  or  the  best  day,  it  cannot  represent 
Cordelia's  smiles  and  tears;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  necessarily  implies  ram, 
wtthoot wiiicli there b  noAing  to  correspond  wilh  her  Umrtt  ncr CMin  fotii^ day, 
occasionally  br^btened  by  sunshine,  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  govd  or  the  M 
day.  We  arc  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  some  other  change.  A  hettfr  May,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  we  understand  by  it  a  good  May,  or  a  May  better  than  ordi- 
aaiy,  corresponds  esactly  with  the  preceding  Imaget  for  in  every  Hay,  rate  ms^  be 
expected,  and  in  a  f^ood,  or  better  May  than  ordinary,  the  sunshine,  like  G}rdelia's 
smiles,  will  predominate.  Mr  Steevens  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Sidney's  ArtaJia, 
Perhap  the  following  passage  to  the  same  book,  p.  163,  ed.  1593,  bean  a  sdll  nearer 
resemblance  to  that  before  us :  '  And  with  that  riie  pictlilyMriWt  which  minf^ed 
with  her  tears,  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  were  a  mouminE:  pleasure  or  a  delightful 
sorrow;  but  lilce  when  a  few  Aprii  drops  are  scattered  by  a  gentle  zcpbyrus  among 
fine-coioored  flowers.'  [To  Ihe  dUdons  wbkb  he  had  pnvioBsly  given]  Snivira 
afterwards  added  the  following:  Again  in  A  Courtlie  Contravenif  of  Cupid's  Cautth, 
&c,  translated  from  the  French,  &c  by  U.  W.  [Heniy  Wotton],  1578,  p.  289: 
*  Who  hath  i^mtd  in  the  spring  time,  fslMr  m^d  ttamt'Mmt  As  mu  mtmtmi,  might 
bcholde  the  troubled  countenance  of  the  gentlewoman,  after  she  had  read  and  over> 
read  the  letters  of  her  Floradin  with  an  qrc  now  smyling,  then  bathed  in  teares.' 
SiKGER,  in  his  first  edition,  gives  a  note,  with  which  be  *had  been  favoured  hy  Mr 
BoAOBN't  *"  Her  smiles  and  tears  Were  /tie;  a  better  way."  That  is,  CMdelia'a 
smiles  and  tears  were  /tie  the  conjunction  of  sunshine  and  rain,  in  n  better  -way  or 
moHHer,  Now,  in  what  did  this  better  way  consist  ?  Why,  simply  in  the  smiles 
seeming  mconsciena  of  the  tears;  whereas  the  sundihie  has  a  wttty  took  throng 
the  falling  drops  of  rain — "Those  happy  smiles  .  .  .  seem'd  not  to  /fwtw  What  guests 
were  in  her  eyes."  The  passages  cited  by  Steevens  and  Malone  prove  that  the  point 
•r  conparisoa  wet  aeKhcr  a**  better  diy**  Mr  a**  wetter  May."  I  may  just  observe. 
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That  play'd  on  lier  ripe  lip  seem'd  not  to  know  jo 

*  What  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted  thenoe 

*  As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.  In  brie^ 

*  Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved, 

*  If  all  could  so  become  it. 

*  Kent,  Made  she  no  verbal  question? 

30.  teem* J}  Pope,  /eeme  Qq.  22.  In  trief^  In  brief,  tir,  Cap. 

39-04.  ^//MrA..Utr.3  linct  end  34.  fWKi^J   qmstt  Haia.  fmai 

ivm..MLJe.  Gtpw  SiMT.  Be.  Var.  Kn^  Waih. 
OoO.  Sing.  DfOB^Wh.  Xdj. 


■t  pailiqM  an  illustntkn,  tint  die  beUer  way  of  CHAUTV  is  that  the  right  hwl  tbOSM 
m^iMvwIiatdwIefkhudghcth.'  Singer  sdopted  tUspaiictaaliM  hi  boft  of  hb 

editions.  WHITE:  Here  •better'  is  used,  not  by  way  of  comparing  the  May  of  Cor- 
delia's smiles  and  tears  in  degree  to  another  and  inferior  encounter  of  sunshine  and 
thowtni  iMit  at  an  cpidiet  Implying  eminenee  (wUdi  in  its  vmy  cNeaee  b  conpam* 
live)  to  which,  in  kind,  her  emotional  struggle  is  likened.  This  elegant  use  of  tiM 
eonparative  form  is  not  nncommon  with  our  best  writers.  Hudson  [reading  *  Wer« 
like:  a  better  way, — '] :  The  sense  is  clearly  completed  at  Mike^'  and  should  there 
be  cat  off  from  what  follows:  *  Yon  bare  seen  sunshine  and  nda  at  oooe}  her  nBiles 
and  tears  were  like;'  that  is,  were  like  'sunshine  and  rain  at  once.*  Then  begins 
another  thought,  or  another  mode  of  illustration:  to  speak  it  in  a  better  way,  to 
ciptaa  it  ia  a  better  Ibim  of  wovdi.  'tfnee  bappjr  anilets,*  he  And  I  inriit  vpott 
it  that  the  passage  so  read  is  belter  poetry,  as  well  as  better  sense  and  better  logic, 
than  with  *  way '  turned  into  *  May '  or  <  day/  and  made  an  adjunct  or  tag  to '  like.' 
Deuus  follows  Boaden  in  taking  the  phrase  adveibially,  but  doet  mt  fblknr  Boaden*i 
panctuation.  His  text  is  the  same  as  ours.  Cowden  Clarkx:  It  means  that  her 
minfjled  'smiles  and  tears'  expressed  her  feelings  in  'a  better  way'  than  either 
•patience  or  sorrow'  could  do  separately;  each  of  which  'strove  who  should  express 
iwrgoodlieat'  The  words 'her  smiles  and  teaw  were  like  a  better  way,*  moreorer, 
include  comparison  with  the  opcr.inp  phrase  of  the  speech, '  Not  to  a  rage ; '  showing 
that  her  emotion  vented  itself  in  nothing  like  rage,  but  (<a  better  way')  in  gentle 
'Hoiha  and  tears,'  compounded  ef  bodi  •parienee  and  aomnr.'  WkiOHTt  It  is  not 
dear  what  aense  can  be  made  of  It.  The  emendations  which  hare  been  proposed 
are  none  of  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  substitution  of  May  for  'way'  would 
be  well  enough  but  for  the  adjectiTC  *  better'  which  accompanies  it.  Mob£b.ly  :  The 
aieanteg may  b**a  belter  eo«na  «f  natore,'  eoaetbiac  better  dian  Batm  kaewi. 
BtlLLOCH  (p.  74,(1)  proposes  <  link'd  in  bright  array.' 

22.  dropp'd]  Stesvems  :  For  the  sake  of  rhythm  we  might  read  irtffiiig.  This 
idea  B^bt  have  been  taken  from  the  ornaments  of  the  ancfent  carcaaet  or  aecUace^ 
wbidi  frequently  consisted  of  table  diamonds  with  fearb  appended  to  them,  or,  in 
the  jeweler's  phrase,  dropping  from  them.  Pendants  for  the  ear  are  still  called 
dr<^.  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Middleton's  A  Game  at  Oust  [I,  ij :  '  The  holy 
dew  of  prayer  lies  like  pearl  Dropt  from  the  opening  ey»Jids  of  tht  mora  l^wo  the 
bashful  rose.'  Milton  has  tnmihMdthii  image  iatoUa^lwUtf;  *  Under  dM  Open- 
ing eye.lids  of  the  mom.' 

14.  qpMtloB]  SxBVmi  Did  ibt  ante  Into  no  ooBiowlioofrilfcyw?  btUs 
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^   Gtnt  Faith,  once  or  twice  she  liesved  ^  mnie  of 

'ftther'  25 
*Suitinglylbrtli,  at  if  it  pressed  her  heart; . 

*  Cried  '  Sisters !  sisters  I    Shame  of  ladies !  sisters ! 
♦Kentl  lather!  sisters!    What,  i'  th'  storm?  i*  th*  night? 

f  •  Let  pity  not  be  believed  I'    There  she  shoolc 

I  *  The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes,  30 

*  And  clamour  moisten'd ;  then  away  she  started 


35.  AA^]Ob.Fop«.  Vut'tMb.'^f 
Ctp. 

35-32.  JMA^Mhrnt]  InQq  no  pane* 
tnation  throughout  but  commas,  except 
LadUs  Jifitn  :  in  Qp  and  Laditsfifitrs  / 
Md  nigktt  Q..  XiMt  it  in  ttdiei,  m 
Aoqgh  he  were  the  spyeaker  or  what  Tol- 
towiywith  a  cotnma  after  it  in  Q,,  and  a 
fidlalopfaiQ^I  batBoiBdaitaneiBciiihcr 

35.  tke.,./eUh€r1  One  line.  Pope. 
7, 28.  Si0m../IMtrf  dttm/]  Om. 
toftt  Han. 

Uormt  V  iA'  HigJU\  Jlorme  ith 


ni^ht  Qq.    itorm  of  night  Pope,  Han, 
29.  pity  not  it  tetievtdl  fitit  not  it 
ieUt/tQ^.  pittyiulhMitifdQ^  fUjt 
ne'er  believe  it  Pope  + .  it  not  it  Mkvid 
Cap.        not  Mitvt  ii  ]tvk* 
Tktrt]  Tktm  Vapt. 
31.  And  clamour  moistened;"]  Cap. 
And  elamtur  moifimtfl  ktr^  Qq,  Johns, 
Jea.  On.  Pope,  Hao.  And,  «fiMMw« 
in<^W</,  Theob.  Waib.  Amddamamr 
»ofttn*d:  Cartwright. 

31,  3a.  tkm  away  tJkt  ttaritd..Mltm'\ 
And  then  retired... atone  (reading  A$td 
...alone  as  one  line),  Pope.  Han. 


tense  Sh.  fraqueotly  uses  this  word,  and  not  timply  at  the  act  of  interrogation.  Did 
she  give  you  to  understand  her  mwiniiiig  igt  wtrda  aa  weU  as  bj  the  fioccsoiiig  external 
testimonies  of  sorrow  ? 
flS.  XottlJ  Camll  [led  by  dw  test  of  Q^mppoMd  (hat  Kent  hm Inteiniptt 

Widi  the  exclamation,  *  Father  I  sisters!'  .-\nd  so  printed  his  text,  and  was  followed 
hf  EOCUBS]  I  Any  mention  of  Kent,  by  ejaculation  or  otherwise,  was  not  probable 
to  eeow fiem  Coidellas  lad  moit  unfit  for  tbb  place<"lo  mk  widi  *latber'  eod 
*slsten'  (indeed,  take  the  lead  of  them)  in  the  sorrows  of  that  lady;  as  repctitioM, 
and  in  a  tone  of  admiring  approaching  lomething  to  sarcasm,  the  words  have  pro. 
priety  i  for  this  is  convey'd  by  i3axmt—f  Fatker  indttd;  And  takat  titttrs I*  they  are 
beaid  by  tlie  Gentlenum,  bat  dont  inteirapt  bin;  piH  witb  bim  fat  en  bemirfch, 
end  he  goes  on  in  another. 

29.  believed  Ij  Steevens  :  Let  not  such  a  thing  as  pity  be  supposed  to  exist  t 
Schmidt  :  Vene  end  tense  are  improved  [by  GapeU'a  reading  of]  sir  for  *pily.' 

31.  clamour  moisten'd]  WARBt/RTON:  Though  'clim  ur'  may  distort  the 
mouth,  it  is  cot  wont  to  moisten  the  eyes.  Read  <  clamour*iwo/i47f»'</.'  She  bore  her 
grief  hitherto,  says  tbe  relater,  in  silence ;  bat  bdog  no  longer  able  to  contain  it,  she 
ffiCB  emqr,  and  retires  to  her  closet  to  dcil  with  it  in  private.  This  be  finely  calls 
•  ciamonr-motion'd,'  or  provoked  to  a  loud  expresNion  of  her  sorrow,  which  drives 
her  from  company.  Theobau>:  It  is  not  impossible,  but  Sh.  may  have  form'd  this 
fine  pictnre  of  Corddia's  agony  fton  Holy  Writ,  in  die  condnot  of  Joseph,  who^ 
being  no  longer  .ible  to  rcstr.iin  the  vehemence  of  his  affection,  commanded  all  his 
retinue  from  bis  presence,  and  then  wpt  aloud,  and  discovered  himself  to,  ixis 
fcreibien.  Johmsoh:  Tbe  wnae  is  good  of  the  old  reading,  *ClMBOumoisteBed 
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*  To  deal       grief  alone. 

*  KtHL  ItisOeatan^  33 

*  The  atari  above  lis,  govern  our  conditioiis; 

*  Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 

*  Such  different  issues.  You  q»olce  not  with  her  since?  35 

32.  //  is  the  iter^]  On.  Pupe,  Han.  34.  and  mate"]  and  make  Q,. 

32,33-  //.««HN'SMm/]Tbeobb  Om  35.  You  spokt  no(\  Spokt  ym'^Vg^-k  ^ 
line,  Qq.  sinct  ^]  fmce.  Q,. 

34.  self  mat    self- mate  Pope  +  . 

Iwr/  dut ISflwreateriMvtra McoBpaiiled  widi  tcm.  Hiatmi  Tlw hfplMnthoald 

be  omitted,  and  'clamour  motsten'd'  pronounced  and  coir^i  Icred  twodiltiBCt  words. 
Cordelia  bad  at  fint  broke  out  into  exclamations ;  then  followed  the  tMi^witli  which, 
whan  she  bad  moHtensd  IImm  exdtmatioiis  (for  the  wordt  wider  coniidentfoB  are 
an  ablatiTe  absolute),  she  retired  to  the  farther  indulgence  of  her  grief  in  private. 
CaPSLL:  *Ganiour'  may  stand  for  the  exclamations  preceding,  which  Cordelia 
<  moistens '  with  the  tean  which  followed  them  instantly;  or  it  may  be  put  with  moro 
boldness  for  a  grief  ready  to  bust  out  into  'cUmour,'  taken  strictly  and  property ; 
which  she  'moistcn'd,'  allayed  by  moistening,  with  the  tears  that  then  broke  from 
her,  as  winds  are  by  rain.  Whits  [reading  '  And,  clamour-moisten'd,  then '  j :  TbaC 
fi,  pUttly  CMMgh,  'Aod  with  bar  chedcs  wet  witb  bar  ootborst  of  sorrow,  awajrdM 
started,'  &c.  So  in  this  play,  V,  iii,  205 :  '  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period  To  such 
as  love  not  sorrow.  •  •  .  Wbilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  csme  tbere  a  man.*  The 
reader  will  notwondcr  at  aKoiBm  this  passage,  when  be  sees  It  in  all  recent  edidont 
billierto  with  this  astounding pnndnadon :  'And  clamour  moistcn'd  :  then,'  and  the 
explanation  that  'she'  is  the  nominative  to  'moisten'd,'  and  that  Cordelia  moistened 
her  clamour  I  HinisoN  [adopting  White's  text] :  I  cannot  say  that  the  reading  here 
given  allogedtcr  saddles  UMt  bnt  it  secns,  on  tba  wbote^  dM  best  bodi  in  sense  and 
in  ].in{n;ngc.  The  meaning  of '  clamour-moistcn'd'  is,  her  voice  being  smothered  with 
weeping,  or  her  crying  drenched  with  tears.  Walker  {Crii.  i,  157) :  Write  *  —  her 
bcavenly  eyes.  And  daaonr-moliten'd.'  (luctm  madmttt,)  *Claniour'  berewgnifiei 
wailing.  Compare  V,  iii,  205.  (Cfted  by  White.]  DsLitJS:  <  Moisten'd*  is  here 
used  intransitively:  clamour  became  moist.    Schmidt  {Lex.)  gives  examples  of 

*  clamour '  bearing  the  following  meanings :  outcry,  vociferation ;  loud  wailing  (the 
present  passage  dted);  tbesoand  of  bells;  of  cannon;  of  the  thunder;  of  trumpets 
and  drums;  of  tempests;  of  the  noise  of  a  chase,  a  battle,  &c.  Wright:  The 
objection  to  Walker's  interpretation  is,  that  *  clamour '  is  the  outcry,  and  not  the  teats 
by  wbidi  It  was  accompanied,  but  peibaps  tbe  danour  is  the  Indirect  canse  of  the 
tears.  [Assiuedlf.— Ed.]  For  the  construction,  compare  Ifen.  V:  II,  ii,  139:  'the 
full  franght  man  and  best  endued.'  There  is  probably  some  corruption.  MoBERLYt 
Shed  tears  upon  ber  cry  of  sorrow.  [Of  this  corrupt  phrase  In  tbis  corrupt  scene 
(peibapa  the  most  corrupt  throughout  Shakespeare's  plays),  I  can  see  but  two  note* 
worthy  explanations :  Cajidl's,  viz :  slie  moi>ten'd  her  clamour;  and  Walker's,  viz: 
ber  eyes  that  were  heavenly  and  wet  with  wailing.  Of  tbe  two  I  much  prefer  the 
latter.— Bd.1 

33.  conditions]  ^f alone:  Disposition,  temper,  quality, 

34.  self  mate  and  mate]  Johnson:  The  same  husband  and  tbe  same  wife. 
(See  «dMt  self  metal/ 1,  i,  6S.] 
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*  GmL  Na 

*  Kent  WasthlsbefbrefhekiiigretttniVl? 

*  Gent.  No,  since. 

*  Kent.    Well,  sir,  the  poor  distressed  Lear's  i'  th'  town; 

*  Who  sometime  in  his  better  tune  remembers 

*  What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 

*  Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

*  GenL  Why,  good  sir? 

*  Kent  Awvcicigasliaiiieso  dbowshim;  hisowntaa- 


36 


40 


*  That  stripp'd  her  from  liis  benedi6lion,  tuni'd  her 

*  To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 

*To  his  dog-hearted  daughters  ;  these  things  stiB|f 

*  His  mind  so  venomously  that  burning  shame 

*  Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

*  Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman  I 

*  Kaii,  OfAJban/sandComwall'spowersyouheardiMit? 

*  GtnL  Tis  so  they  are  afoot 


45 


38.  WtUt  Mr,]  Om.  Pope,  Haa. 

in  Pope  +  .  Ltar  it  in  Han.  Ltar  is  i* 
/A/ Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  GI0.+ . 

39.  tmitimi\  fomt  timt  Q^.  MMto. 
timts  Pope  +  ,  Jen.  Ec.  Knt. 

40,41.  W^/*aA..<j'dM^"/i//r.]  As  by  Pope. 
OoeItB«,Qq. 

43.  so  tlbmos  him  ;  kis  ovm\  fo  elbvws 
him  kis  Q,.  /(felbowet  kim,kis  avm 
Q,.  so  bows  him,  kis  Pope,  so  bows  him  ; 
Ail  TheoU  Haa.  Waib.  t»  iom  Aim. 


Hit  Johns,   to  bows  him  ;  his  evm  Cap. 
4S-^7.  7k..£SpnAs/Bt.]  Johns.  Tiro 

lines,  the  first  ending  mind,  Qq.  XJbm 
end  him. ..him. ..Cordelia  Popc+, 

4S.  46.  sting  His  mind\  Oimg  Aim 
Pope,  Theob,  Han.  Warb. 

47.  from\  From  his  Pope  Theob. 
Han.  Warb. 

48.  notf^  not.  Q,. 

49.  Qq.  Johns,  Coll.  Dyce.  Wh. 
said  Warb.  Ktly.  so;  Cap.  Steev.  Ec. 
Var.  Knt,  Cam.       Pope  et  ecu 


4i.  so  elbows  him]  To  BaiLEY  (ii,  99)  the  best  emendation  appears  to  be  '  :o!e 
bars  bim,  i,  t.  aloae  prevents  bim ; '  and,  fttithennore,  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  no* 
ticed  diat  *die veriMtl  change  is  not  greatt  lole  ten,  10  elbows.*  Badhak  (Gtav. 
Essays,  1856,  p.  282) :  A  more  incongruous  fifMve  of  speech  thitt  fbb  fo  woatd  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Sovereigns  •  elbow '  no  one,  and  such  an  expression  as  '  sov- 
ereign shame '  is  either  beautiful  or  the  reverse,  as  the  epithet  is  borne  out  by  the 
MtuMorcfliNtslirfbatodlo'slMaM.*  There  b  also  something  cardets  in  having  two 

subjects  to  the  verb 'sting';  fir;t  unkindne^'^.  and  then  the  conditions  of  which  the 
ttnkindness  was  the  cause.  I  therefore  propose  to  read:  ' so  tmbows  bis  own  unkind- 
ness.*  WEiQKTt  So  stands  at  his  elbow  and  vemiads  Urn  of  the  pest.  Coeqpeue 
2  Hen.  IV:  I,  ii,  81.  Mobekly  :  A  prevailing  shame  seems  to  buffet  him.  Schmidti 
Perhaps  it  means  so  pushes  bim  aside. 

49. 'Tis  so]  Johnson:  So  it  is  that  they  are  on  fooc  llALOMlt  Thatls,  I  have 
beard  of  them;  they  do  not  exist  in  report  only;  Oqr  eie  actoaUy  on  foot. 
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*  Kent.   Well,  sir,  I  '11  bring  yott  to  our  master  Lear,  50 

*  And  leave  you  to  attend  him.  Some  dear  cauae 

*  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile ; 

*  When  I  am  known  aright,  3^00  shall  not  grieve 

*  Lending  me  this  acqoaintance;  I  pmy  you,  go 

*  Along  with  me.  [.£»iMt*  55 


Scene  IV.   The  same.  ,A  UnL 

£iUtr,  with  Arum  amdaiemn,  Cokdsua.  Doctor,  ami  Soldkn. 

Cor.   Alack,  'tis  he.   Why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea ;  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  fank  fiimiter  and  fiinxiw-weeds. 


54*  55<  ZMuAj»/...M«.}  Jen.  Oae  liM, 
Qq.  Ftape+,  Cipw  Two  Vusi,  tiie  fint 

ending  aequaintanee,  Del. 

54.  /.-iftf]  Pray  Popc  +  .  PrayyoUt 
Gap. 

55,  [Exeunt.]  Pope.    Exit.  Qq. 
Scene  IV.]  Pope.    Scena  Tenia.  Ff 

(SeBu  F,).  Howe.  Scene  v.  Ec. 

The  same.    A  tenLj  Qxf*  A 
Camp.  Rowe. 
EnlBr«b3  EBlcr».Gotdc]bi»GttidaoNiit 


and  SouldiouTS.  Ff.  Enter  Cordelia 
Dodor.  and  otfaeii.  Qq.  Enter  Car 

delia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers.  Popc 

2.  mad  Of]  made  F^F^,  Rowe 
vejfd^  vext  Ff.   vent  Qq. 

3.  fumUer^  femittr  Qq.  fumiter' 
The<A>.  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  ftniiar  Ff,  Rowe. 
Pope,  fiumtory  Han. 

fiummwudilfamm  wttdt  Bom 

cber. 


51.  dear  cause]  See  I.  tv,  266. 

3,ftcsi  FAm«nt(AM9ffM  JWnnb,  i833.pw73)cdbatt«iliontol]wdiiiic^ 

all  these  plants,  that  they  are  of  'bitter,  bitin;^,  poisonous,  pungent,  lurid,  and  d!w 
Uactinj(  properties.  Tbiu  Lear's  crown  is  admirably  descriptive  or  emUematic  of 
fbcMomsttidvorhSfofdiediwaM  under  wMdi  lie  laboan.  Tlie  adxtore  of  tndi 
6o«eiS  and  plants  could  not  be  the  effect  of  chance.'  He  justifies  his  assertion 
bjr  showing  that  •  the  leaves  of  "  Fumitory  "  are  of  a  ln'/Ur  taste,  and  the  juice  was 
formerly  employed  for  its  biUemeu  in  hypochondrism  and  black  jaundice  by  Hoff- 
ittui  aad  odken.*  <i9Swilt«0l.tlMwiId  aaasiaidofoitreornfi^ 

charlock,  garloek,  warlock,  and  by  Fitzherbert,  and  other  old  English  writers,  htiihck. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  form  the  fungttU  Durham  mustard,  as  those  of  Smapit  aiia 
ibnn  (he  wlute  oraitaid.  «nd  time  of  SimafU  nigra  the  cntnmon  nntafd.  The 
plant  rises  with  a  stem  of  about  nine  inches,  thickly  set  with  Aairs  or  bristles.  Hence 
the  proper  name  should  be  probably  4dt>-lock,  as  in  Danish  they  call  the  "  damcU  " 
Meyrt  and  ktyrt  grais.  As  the  HHer  pungency  is  referred  to  in  the  former  case,  the 
biting  fungeney  is  referred  to  here.  "  Hemlock  "  is  generally  known  to  be  ptittmtm. 
"  Nettles,"  called  Urtica  urcns  from  its  well-known  irritating  power  of  stinging  and 
turning.  "  Cuckoo-flowers."  Cardamtut  praUnsis,  Linn.  The  flowers,  the  tysym- 
trium  of  Dkasoorides.  wwt  employed  amoog  the  Greda  end  Roniai  for  almost  tO 
as*  R 
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Witii  burdocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 


4.  hirJofis']  Han.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen. 
StluWh.  do.  Cam.  Dyce  ii,  Coll.  iii, 
kor-doiks  Qq.  J/ijrJckes  F,Fj.  //jr. 
dorkt  FjF,,  Rowe,  Pope,  Thcob.  Warb. 
Sch.  karhckt  Fanner,  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 


4 

Knt,  Sing,  hoar  dotks  Coll.  i,  Del.  Dyce 
i,  KUy,  Huds.  hor-dacts  Wr.  ktdiota 
Nidkolson* 
4.  ntttUs\  nettle  Johns. 

(utkodl  eociow  Q,.  eocckifw 


affections  of  the  head.  They  hold  at  present  a  place  In  the  Phnrmacop<Ti:\  as  a 
remedy  for  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and.  other  di>eases  of  the  br^in  or  intcHecu 
**  Darnel.'*  l^hm  ttmmlnihim,  linn.  Called  tmtdtmhtm  from  its  imlneteaHi^  or 
ftcrcttie  powers,  when  taken  alone, or  mixed  with  malt.  From  this  deleterious  prop- 
erty it  is  termed  by  Viigil  in/dix  Mum,  lurid  lolium,  and  fay  tbc  French  wraum 
whence  oar  own  valgar  name  fisr  It  of  «wv/-grass,  or  dnrnkafi-^gnasi? 

3.  fumiter]  Eli.acombe  (p.  7s) :  Of  Fumitories  we  have  five  species  in  England, 
all  of  them  weeds  in  cuhiv.itcd  prounds  and  in  hcdj^c-rows.  None  of  them  can  be 
considered  garden  plants,  but  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  Corydalu^  of  which  there 
•le  several  pretty  ipecleii,  and  totheveiy  handsome /Mii(y(ina»,  of  which  one  spedes, 
D,  spectt:l>ilh,  ranks  among  the  very  han  l  omcst  of  o  jr  hirdy  herbaceous  plants. 
How  the  plant  acquired  its  name  of  Fumitory,ykm^/<'/r<>,  eaitb-smoke,  is  not  veiy 
latfs&elarily  explained,  though  many  explanaliont  have  been  given;  hot  that  the 
name  was  an  ancient  one,  we  know  from  the  interesting  Stockholm  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century  published  by  Mr  J.  Pcttlgrcw,  and  of  which  a  few  lines  are 
worth  quoting:  *  Fumiter  is  erbe,  I  say,  Yt  spryng>lh  i  April  et  in  May.  In  fcld,  in 
town,  in  ynid,  ct  gale,  Ycrloiid  b  fat  and  good  in  state,  Don  red  u  his  flour  Ve  eibe 
smck  lik  in  cofowur.' 

4.  buidocksj  Fakmu  :  HanLxkt  should  be  harlocks.  Thus  Drayton,  in  one  of 
his  EcTogncst  'The  honeysackle,  the  harlodw.  The  lily,  and  the  lady-nnocke.* 
SmVENS:  The  Qq  supply  what  is  perhaps  the  true  reading,  though  misspelt.  The 
hoar^ock  is  the  dock  with  whitish,  woolly  leaves.  Laertes  ^(Trit/.  Afag.  Ivi,  214) : 
It  is  very  probaDle  that  charlock  was  the  word  intended  by  Sh.  It  is  called  charlock 
hjF  hnthnmhnen,  and  giows  in  great  ^nantitjr  aaMimgst  the  hv1ey«  Gara  dwitoch 
{^Raphantit Rapkanistrum.  Linn.).  White,  or  yellow-flowered  charlock  {Raphanut 
sylvalrit). — Gciard,  1597,  p.  240.  WRIGHT:  I  find  *hardhake'^is  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  Jacea  nigra  (or  knapweed)  in  a  MS  heihel  In  the  libraiy  of  TrinHf 
College,  Cambridge  (R.  14, 32) ;  and  in  John  Russell's  Bote  of  Nurture  (E.irly  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  1S68),  p.  183,  is  mentioned  *  yardebok,'  which  is  apparently  a  kind 
of  hodc  or  mallow.  If  the  botanists  could  identify  the  plants  mentioned  under  these 
^ancst  either  of  them  could  easily  be  corrupted  into  *  H8rd6lce%*  or  *  hor-docks.* 
[It  is  uifortunate  that  both  Beisly  and  EttACOMBE  suppose  Farmer's  conjecture 
of  kadteki  to  be  the  original  word;  they  have,  therefore,  given  lu  nothing  new  on 
the  snbject,  and  do  not  mention  *  burdodo.*— Ed.] 

4.  hemlock]  Ellacombe  (91) :  One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  a  suspicious  family 
(the  Umbellifcrce),  *  the  great  Hemlocke  doubtlesse  is  not  possessed  of  any  one  good 
facultie,  as  appeareth  by  his  lothsome  smell  and  other  apparent  signc<;,'  and  with  this 
evil  character  the  Hemlocke  was  considered  to  be  only  fit  for  the  ingredient  of 
witches' broth — 'I  have  been  plucking,  plants  among,  Hemlock,  henbane,  ad d«r'»- 
tongue.  Night-shade,  moonwort,  lippard's-bane.' — ^Jonson  £  The  Masqw  of  QueeHs\, 
Yet  the  Hemlock  adds  largely  to  the  beautyof  oar  liedge»rows:  its  qiolted  tall  steme 
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[4.  atldw»c«ckoo-flo«r«it] 

and  hs  fiady  cut  leaves  make  it  *  bandsooie  weed,  and  the  dead  stems  and  dried 
umbeb  ue  marked  features  in  the  winter  appearance  of  the  hedges*  Ab  a  poiioa 
it  ha*  an  eril  notoriety,  as  being  the  poison  by  wbidi  Socratet  wu  pot  to  deadi, 
UMItgh  this  is  not  quite  certain.  It  it  not,  however,  altogether  a  useless  plant.  *II 
is  a  valuable  medicinal  plant,  and  in  autumn  the  lipeacd  Steais  CUt  into  piooet  !• 
make  reels  for  worsted  thread.' — JohnUone. 

4.  imHIm]  BuAOOMtts  The  Nettle  needs  BoiiitrodaetioB;  we  are  all  too  wdl 
acquainted  with  it,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  a  weed  to  be  despised.  We  have  two 
«ative  species  ( Urtim  urens  and  U.  dicua),  with  sufficiently  strong  qualities,  but  we 
haife  ft  third  ( U.  filulifera),  very  cnrioot  fa  (1*  Baoiier  of  bearing  its  female  floireit 
la  dmiers  of  compact  little  balls,  which  is  far  more  virulent  than  either  of  our 
native  species,  and  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans  to 
chafe  their  bodies  when  firozen  by  the  cold  of  JSritain.  The  story  is  probably  apocryphal, 
titt  die  plaat  it  ao  alien,  and  only  grem  in  a  few  placei.  Both  the  LaHa  and  Eagw 
Udl names  of  the  plant  record  its  qualities.  Urtica  is  from  uro,  to  bam;  and  Nettle 
ii  etymologically  the  same  word  as  needle,  and  the  plant  is  so  named,  not  for  its 
Stinging  qualities,  but  becaose  at  one  tfane  iho  KcCde  supplied  the  chief  inatniment 
of  sewing;  not  the  instrument  which  holds  the  thwad,  and  to  which  we  now  confine 
the  word  needle,  but  the  thread  itself,  and  very  good  linen  it  made.  The  poet 
Cami^U  says  in  one  of  his  letters:  ' I  have  slept  in  Nettle  sheets,  and  dined  off  a 
Kcttio  lafeile*detib,  and  I  have  heaid  leather  say  that  die  fhonf^  Netde  doth 
move  durable  than  any  other  linen.*  It  has  also  been  nsed  for  making  paper,  and, 
Cdt  hoth  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  rope>making,  the  Rhea  fibre  of  the  Himalaya, 
whidi  b  simply  a  gigantic  Netlle  {VHiea  or  Mkmeria  niota),  is  very  largely  cnlU* 
vated.  Not  is  the  Nettle  to  be  despised  as  an  article  of  food.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  much  relished.  In  February,  1661,  Pepys 
made  the  entry  in  his  diary :  '  We  did  eat  some  Nettle  porridge  which  was  made  on 
porpoie  to-day  for  sobm  of  thdr  coming,  and  was  very  good.'  Gipsies  are  said  to 
cook  it  as  an  eiCCMcnt  vegetable,  and  M.  Soyer  tried  hard,  but  almost  in  vain,  to 
recommend  it  as  n  most  dain^  dish.  Having  so  many  uses,  ^e  are  not  surprised  to 
find  dm  it  hat  at  dmet  heen  r^olaily  ctthhrated  as  a  garden  cropb  so  thet  I  have 
somewhere  seen  an  account  of  tithe  of  Nettles  being  taken,  and  in  the  old  church* 
wardens'  aooonnt  of  SL  Micbael'5,  Bath,  is  the  entry  in  the  year  1400 1  '  Pro  urtids 
venditis  ad  Lawrencium  Bebbe,  2d.'  In  other  points  the  Nettle  is  a  most  interesting 
plant.  Microscopists  find  in  it  most  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope ;  entomoU 
ogists  value  it,  for  it  is  such  a  favourite  of  butterflies  and  other  insects  that  in  Britain 
alone  upwards  of  thirty  insects  feed  solely  on  the  Nettle  plant,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
cniions  plants  whidi  naik  the  progresa  of  dvilixadon  by  fdlowii^  man  wherevef  he 
goes.  But  as  a  gardcn-pl.nnt  the  only  advice  to  be  given  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the  gar- 
den by  every  means.  In  good  cultivated  ground  it  becomes  a  sad  weed  if  once 
allowed  a  settkmenft.  The  Himalayan  BtAmerias,  however,  are  handsome,  but  only 
for  their  foliage^  and  though  we  cannot,  perhaps,  admit  our  roadside  Dead  Nettles, 
which,  however,  arc  much  handsomer  than  many  foreign  flowers  which  we  carefully 
tend  and  prize,  yet  the  Austrian  Dead  Nettle  {Lamium  orvala,  Bot.  Mag.  v,  172) 
may  he  wdl  admitted  as  a  handsome  garden-plant. 

4.  cuckoo-flowers]  Ef.isi  y:  Ths  L)rehni!  f!^s  cucu!i,T\:\zgcA  Robin,  a  well-known 
meadow  and  marsh  plant,  with  rose-coloured  dowers  and  deeply-cut  narrow  segments  { 
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Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow  5 

In  our  sustaining  com. — A  century  send  forth; 

Search  every  acre  in  tbe  high-grown  fidd. 

And  bringr  liim  to  our  qre.  {Exit  am  4^«r.]— What  can 

man's  wisdom 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  worth.  to 


tmaaMngt9m.']/uyiayning,come, 
Q,    fuflaining,  Corne,  Q,. 

A^/tnh;'\  Send  /trth  a  ee$Wty; 

centuryl  cenl»rk(^  CnOnyT^^ 
untry  Johns. 

wtd'\  it  /ent  Qq.  it  fit  Q,. 
8-10.  An(l...wortk.'\  Pope.  End  •u/if' 
domt...Atlft  Aim....worth  in  Q,.  The 
line*  end  wt/kime  4»».A^  Aim^ 


worth,  Ff.  End 
worth,  Csp. 

&  [Exit...]  Mai.  To  an  OiEcer,  who 
(oei  onL  G^iw  Om.  QqFf. 

1B,9.  IVha/...sm}e  F]  -o^iat  mglft 
wisdom  tan,  lH..jaut.  Bos.  conj. 

S.  wdtdctn]  wifedeme  Ctcp. 

9.  4tf]  0/  Ais  Cap. 

JMMr/J  /ttutt  /tnctf 
Sim/its  Ft 

la        «m  IcjjAr  Of. 


it  blossoms  «t  the  time  tbe  cuckoo  comes,  hence  one  of  its  names.  Wright  :  Called 
•bOk  acoofding  to  Genvde^  ladies'  smoclcs  and  wiM  wataKKHfCiwiAMte/nrtMilr). 

They  *  flower  for  the  most  part  in  Aprill  and  Maie,  vAmb  tfw  Ctackowe  dotfa  b^gh  IO 
sing  her  pleasant  notes  without  stammering.'— ^^rrMl^  p.  003. 

S.  Dtttnel]  EuLAOomBt  Viigil,inliiinfth  Eclogue, iajs:  'Grmdiasaipe  quibot 
nandavimus  hordea  sulcis  Inrdtx  lolium  et  steriles  nascuntnr  avense.'  Thus  traas> 
latcd  bjr  Thomas  Newton,  1587 :  *  Sometimes  there  sprontes  abundant  store  Of  bag- 
gage, noisoine  weeds,  Burres,  Brembles,  Darnel,  Cockle,  Dawke,  Wild  Oates,  and 
cheeking  seedes.'  And  the  tame  is  repeated  in  the  ftst  Geof)^  end  in  both  plaoet 
lolium  is  always  translated  Darnel,  and  so  by  common  consent  Darnel  is  identified 
with  the  Lolium  ttmuUnium,  or  wild  lye  grass.  But  in  Shakespeare's  time  Darnel, 
like  Cockle,  «u  die  general  name  for  an7  buitfU  weed.  In  tte  old  tnaslatfoB  of 
the  Bible,  the  Ziunia,  which  is  now  translated  Tares,  was  sometimes  tnuulalcd 
Cockle,  and  Newton,  writing  in  Shakespeare's  time,  lajrs  t  *  Under  the  name  of 
Cbckle  and  Darnel  is  comprehended  all  vicious,  noiMm  and  unprofitable  grainc,  en* 
combring  and  bindring  good  come.' — Htrbatt  HA*  BibU.  The  Darnel  is  not  only 
injurious  from  choking  the  com,  but  its  seeds  become  mixed  with  the  true  Wheat,  and 
so  in  Dorsetshire,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts,  it  has  the  name  of  '  Cheat '  (Barnes's 
(»!mi0I7),  from  its  fabe  likcnm  to  Wheat.  It  was  this  false  likenes  that  fotfiMr  It 

its  bad  character.  «  Darnell,  or  JUiay,'  lays  Lyte,  Herbal,  157S, '  is  a  vidOttS  graine 
that  combereih  or  anoycth  come,  opccially  Wheat,  and  in  his  knotten  Stmw,  blades 
or  leaves  it  like  naloWlieate.*  * 

5-  idle]  UnpfodBctiTe,nn|»rafitil>te»mo|i|K»ltibnto*wit«aidng  com.'  See*idlt 
pebble,'  IV,  vi,  2t.— Ed. 

8.  can]  Compare  Ilam.  IV,  vii,  85 :  '  ihcy  can  well  on  horseback.' 

9.  the  teetecinf  ]  For  Instances  of  tbe  deGnite  article  preceding  a  verbal  UhIIi 
followed  by  an  object,  sec  Aedott,  5  93,  or  M^ch.  I,  iv,  S. 

la  helpsj  For  ether  instances,  meaning  to  curtt  see  SctuiIDT  (Z«x.}. 
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Acrtr.aai?.]  KiNG  LBAX  a6i 

Dotft.   There  is  means,  madam ;  W 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  htflHy 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
WiU  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Or.  All  blest  seoeta^  IS 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  eartil. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress !    Seek,  seek  for  him; 
Lest  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it 

Afess.  News,  madam.  90 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Car.  lis  known  before:  our  prqiaration  stands 
In  expeftation  of  them.— O  dear  &ther. 


It.  Do&]  Gent  FT. 
<r]  «rvRowe+,J«ii. 

12.  fosUr-nurse]  Hyphen,  Sfeev. 

13.  laciti  tMaf\latititkat(^.  iaeJka', 

15,  td.  AO^^arih,']  One  line,  Qq. 
17.  nmtiiauy  rtmtdiant  Johns. 


18.  good  na»'/]  Gdedmam  VJf^ 
Rowe. 

20,  it.  Mm..^Mera>arc/.}  One  liat, 

23,  25.  /H„..FraHet1  Two  UoM. 
first  ending  it  is,  Ktljr. 


It.  Keixocg  (Sk.'s  DtlineatioH  of  Insanifyt P>  a6) :  The  reply  of  dit  fifllfhll 
is  significant,  and  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  embracing  a  brief  summary  of 
almost  the  only  true  principles  recognized  by  modem  science,  and  now  carried  out 
hf  die  flMMt  cmimiil  pliyiidafis  in  the  treelmeil  of  dw  Iwumw,  We  find  Iwre  m 
allusion  to  ti  e  scourgtngs,  the  dMRM| tfie  Iftvocation  of  saints,  &c.,  employed  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  tlie  time  of  Sh. ;  neither  have  we  any  allusion  to  the 
ntaiy  dniie,  die  wmitingy,  the  purgings  by  belleboc^  die  slKNvafiiig%  die  Ueed> 
Ing^  ieilp>dMRiligl|  and  blistering^,  which,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  have  been 
inflicted  npon  dieae  unfortunates  by  'science  falsely  so  called,'  and  which  stand 
recorded  as  imperidudde  monuments  of  medical  folly ;  bat  in  place  of  all  this,  Sh., 
speaking  tfaromgh  the  aoelh  of  dM  Fiqriiclan.  givet  ns  die  prindid^  rin^dc^  tnlUiii^ 
and  nniveisally  applicable. 

15.  nnguish]  Wright:  Generally  used  in  Sh.  of  physical  pain.   See  IV,  vi, 6. 

17.  remediate]  Wmonrt  A  word  of  Shafcwpfarrfs  coinage,  iriddi  beieeBs  to 
have  formed  on  the  model  of  immediate. 

19.  uDgovemed]  Delii;s  :  That  is,  ungovernable.  Adjectivei  fonned  from  par- 
ticiples, with  the  negative  sm-,  not  nnfrequently  admit  of  dlii  nodifiatioo  of  tbeii 
Original  meaning.   [See  I,  iv,  294;  IV,  vi,  21 ;  or  Abbott,  S  37S«] 

sa  mcanaj  JoiutaoNt  The  leaaon  which  ihoald  guide  it. 
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It  b  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 

Therefore  great  France 

My  moiuniog  and  important  tean  bath  pitied. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 

Btttlo¥e,  dear  love,  and  our  aged  fiiUier't  right; 

Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  1  {Eicnmk 

Scene  V.    Glowester's  castle, 
EnUr  Regan  mtd  OnrALD. 

Rig,  But  are  my  brotber^s  powers  set  forth  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Himself  in  person  there  ? 
Osw.  Madam,  with  much  ado. 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 
He^.   Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at  home  ? 


24, 35.  Ji^JhmttJ  Jdim.  Om  liact 

QqFf. 

26.  wuumiHg  atuT]  Om.  Han.  (itt^ 
iqg  TJurtfin^^Ud  ts  one  line). 

imptir^Mt'\  imporhaCd  Tf,  Rowe, 

Sch.    tmportunatf  Cap. 
37.  A5>3  Now  F,F^. 

MW]  in /igkt  Q^.  iH^eQ^ 

28.  rifj/sf]  Pite  F.F,. 

29.  [Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq.  Om.  Jen. 
ScnniT.]  Pope.    Scena Quite.  H 

fS:  -  nFJ.    Scene  HI.  Ec. 


Gloucester's  castle.]  Cap.(sabl.). 
Aran's  Palace.  Rowe. 

Oswald.]  Steward.  QqFf. 
i.a.  B»a.,.Himseif\  One  Une,  CapL 
Steer.  BoK.  Knt,  Sing. 
S.  rtz-rr]  Ono.  Qq. 

ASn/tfM,]  Om.  Pope+. 

4^9,  Qq.    ado:  F,.  mte 

FFF . 

■   3  4 

3,3.  Madam..  JoUitr.1  One  line,  Qq. 

3.  sUlf  u\  fiftet>s  Q,. 

4.  lord'\  Lady  Qq,  Pope+. 


96.  importaat]  JomcsoMt  For  imfmhafMlt»  Saoam  (Zor.)       die  Mkm* 

ing  parallel  instances :  Com.  of  Err.  V,  138 ;  Muck  Ado,  II,  i,  74 ;  AWs  Wd!,  \VL^ 
vii,  21 ;  to  which  perhaps  might  be  added  Ham.  I,  ii,  23.  MoB£KLY:  So  the  Fron* 
deur  party  niidcr  the  Dolw  of  Beanfbrt  was  called  hf  the  cooit  of  Aimt  of  Avttriat 
•  Lea  Impoftans.'  Schmidt  :  Undoubtedly  Sh.  uses  '  important '  for  importiuuUe, 
tirgent,  pressing,  but  im fortuned  can  be  justified  qoite  as  fully  in  the  sane  "fflniqg. 
28.  aged]  Abbott,  %  497 :  A  monosyllable. 

4.  lonQ  Rimiit  Tlie  Ff  are  ri^L  Coneril  not  only  conveises  whh  Lord  Ed> 
mta^  in  the  Steward's  presence,  but  prevents  bim  from  speaking  to,  or  even  seeing, 
her  kniband.  Malonk  :  In  the  MSS  from  which  the  Qq  were  printed  an  L  only 
was  probably  set  down,  accordiBg  to  fbe  node  of  tbat  line.  It  coidd  be  of  no  con. 

sequence  to  Regan  whether  Edmund  spoke  with  Coneril  at  home,  as  they  had 
travelled  together  from  the  Earl  of  Glouoaater's  castle  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
palace,  and  bad  on  the  road  auffident  opporttmRIes  for  laying  those  plans  of  which 
Itcgan  was  apprehensire.  On  the  other  band,  Edmond's  abrupt  departure  wtihoot 
even  speakirj;  to  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  commission,  could  not  but 
Sjipear  myaterious  and  excite  her  jealousy.   ££&scaiiilly,  Cafell's  note. — £0.] 
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Osw,  No,  madam.  5 

Rig,  Wbtt  might  import  my  sistei's  letter  to  Uni  ? 

Om.  I  know  not;  lai^. 
-  Rig,  Faitb,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloucester's  ^yes  being  out^ 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he  moves  10 
All  hearts  against  us ;  Edmund,  I  think,  is  goii^y 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  tfa'  enemy. 

Osw,  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter.  15 

Rig.  Our  troops  set  forth  tp-morrow;  stqr  with  us. 
The  wiQra  are  dangerous. 

Osw.  I  may  not,  madam. 

My  lady  charged  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.    Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might  not  you. 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?   Belike,  30 
Some  things, — I  know  not  what  I  'U  love  tliee  much,-* 
Let  me  unseal  tiie  letter. 

Osw,  Madam,  I  had  rather^ 


6.  telter\  Utttrs 

&  terwu]  a  frritm  Q;. 

H.  Edmund]  and  now  Qq. 

Twoline3,lbe  fir>t  ending /i^, 

If.  0'  M'  tntmy]  oth*  Enemy  F^^^ 
ofk  army  Q,.   of  the  Army 

15.  madam]  Om.  Qq. 
ItUer"]  Lttttn  Qq. 

16.  irooft  set\  tro«fe/ett  Qq. 


17,  18.  /  mi^...h$tiMess.'\  Prose,  Qq. 

19,  20.  MigkLMOkt^  A*  Itt  Qq. 
One  line,  Ff. 

20.  by  word  f  Btlikt,'\  by  vford,  btUk* 
Qq.  fyw$nlfVopt,  ifwtrdtfwmaht 
Hui. 

31.  Some  tkings^  Fr,  Rowe, 
SometkingQli\.  Sometking — Pop««tOlL 
j3./WJ/'d^Q^  Ut^ 


22.  rather]  Johnson  :  I  know  not  well  why  Sh.  gives  to  Oswald,  who  is  a  mere 
factor  of  wickedness,  so  much  fidelity.  He  now  refuses  the  letter;  and  afterwards, 
when  Iw  Is  dyiiv*  Aiolc*  onljr  heir  k  majr  be  sifeljr  ddlveied.  VnrLAiicK :  Sh.  has 
here  incidentally  painted,  without  the  formality  of  a  regular  moral  lL■5^□n,  one  of  the 
very  strange  and  very  common  sdf<contradictions  of  our  enigmatical  nature.  Zealous, 
honourable,  even  self-sacrifidng  fidelity r-«ometiincs  to  «  chief  or  leader,  sometimes 
to  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  gang, — appears  to  ht  ao  little  dcpeadent  oa  lilf  principle 
of  virtuous  duty,  that  it  is  often  found  stronfjest  among  those  who  have  thrown  off 
the  common  restraints  of  morality.  It  would  seem  that  when  man's  obligations  to 
Ui  God  or  hit  Mod  are  rejected  or  foigottea,  the  nost  abandoned  adad  ttin  enim 
•ometbing  for  the  exercise  of  its  n.ituml  social  sympathies,  and  as  it  loses  sight  of 
nobler  and  truer  duties  becomes,  like  the  Steward,  more  and  more  '  duteous  to  the 
vices'ef  in  idr<€ihoteaanilcii.  TOelt  0—  gf  the  moral  idiwwimwia  of  niBdal 
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Big,  I  know  your  lady  doei  not  love  her  htulNUid;  8$ 
I  am  sure  of  tliat;  and  at  her  late  being  here 

She  gave  strange  ceiliads  and  most  speaking  loda  d5 
To  noble  Edmund   I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Osw.    I,  madam? 

Reg.    I  speak  in  understanding;  y'are;  I  know'L 
Therefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note: 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd ;  30 
And  more  convoiient  is  he  Ibr  my  band 
Than  Ibr  your  lad/s;  you  may  gather  morCi 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  tiiis; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  fixMn  you, 
I  pmy,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her.  35 


24.  /  ami  ^"^  ^**P*   « J^°-  ^y<=^ 

ii,IIiidk. 

25.  gavesfran^e]gave'WaA.(intiBXt), 
gave  Aim  Warb.  (in  note). 

<ti/ia(/j']Ko\ire.  aliadsQ<\.  Eliadt 
F,,  Sch.  Iliads  F,F,F^.  eeUiads  Jen. 
ctiUada  Cap.  tythads  Dyce  i.  tyliadf 
Del.  aUIadn  do.-!-,  Mok  mimUt 
Syoeii. 

961.  /Mf  an\  fMtrt  Pope+,  Hads. 
47.  wtaHm  f}  Maimm,  Qi|. 


28.  y  are  ;  I  know' t"]  Ff  (subs.),  Jen. 
for  I  knixvut  Qq.  You're;  I  huinft 
Rowe  i.  you  are,  I  know  it  Cap.  Steev. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Ktly.  y  are, 
I  know  it  Coll.  Wh.  you  are,  I kmmt* 
Dyce,  Sta.  y  are,  I  know't  Sch. 
are;  I knauft  Rowe  ii  et  ceL 

32.  tadyi\  Rowe.    Ladies  QqFf. 

35,  36.  One  Uoc^  Qi(  Pope,  Thieoib. 
W«ri^  Johns.  Jea. 


tocte^,  so  much  within  the  range  of  Johnson's  observation,  as  an  acute  observer  of 
life,  that  It  b  itniige  duit  he  dionld  aoc  have  recognixed  ill  tnilh  in  OnraId*t  da* 
ncter* 

25.  cetliads]  Wright:  Sec  Cotgrave:  *  Ocilladc :  An  amorous  looke,  affectionate 
winke,  wanton  aspect,  lustfull  iert,  or  passstonate  cast,  of  the  eye;  a  Sheepes  eye.' 
a6b  boMcn]  WRraoTi  InhcreoiifideBee.  Compete  5I1II  CSH'.y,l,yt 'laaia 

their  bosoms.'  And  Bean,  and  FI.  A  King  and  No  King,  I,  i :  *  should  I  diue  e 
companion  ...  for  honesty  to  interchange  my  bosoni  with,  it  should  be  you.* 

39.  note]  JoHiooiit  T%b  is  noteAAkr,hataMMMf4;  Therefere  «JtMr«ir  whet 
I  am  saying.  Deuus,  however,  maintains  that  it  is  a  letter,  the  same  which  he 
thinks  is  referred  lo  farther  o«,  in  line  33.  In  justification  he  dtes, « take  thou  this 
note,'  V,  iii,  28. 

33.  this]  Cavbll  suggested  that  she  here  g^ves  him  «  ring,  hot  Gur  (or  'Mr 

Smith,'  apud  Grey,  ii,  114),  rendinjj  in  line  29  'take  note  this,'  says  that  it 
means:  *  This  answer  by  word  of  mouth,'  maintaining  that  it  could  not  have  been  a 
letter,  hecause  when  Oswald  was  afterwards  killed  hf  Ed|gar,  and  hit  peekdi  tifleJ, 
only  one  lener  was  found,  and  that  was  Goaeril**;  tee  IV,  1^,  a48.  WkiTBt  That 
is,  tliis  information,  but,  possibly,  some  token. 

35.  to  her]  Hudson:  Regan's  cold,  shrewd,  penetrating  virulence  b  wdl  shown 
in  this.  'De^hcr  eallherwisdOBlo  her'meaii%inpliinEngBsh,'Tdl  her  In 
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So,  fare  you  well.  36 
If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off 

Osw.   Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  I  I  should  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well  \ExeurU.  40 


Scene  VI.   Fields  near  Dover, 

EnUr  Glouczstkr,  and  Edgar  drtsud  lUt  a  ptasant. 

Glou.    When  shall  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Eag.  You  do  climb  up  it  now.    Look,  how  we  labour. 
Glou.   Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg.  Horrible  steep. 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glou.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfefl  % 

36.  So,fareyffuwell'\/o/amoeliQ({,  ccfler,  and  Edgar.  Ff.    Enter  Gloller 

Pope-f ,  Jen.    Om.  Han.  and  Edmund.  Qq. 

39.  iti»i]  Om.  F,.  I.  /]  we  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var. 
th<nad'\  Ff  + ,  Dyce  i,  Glo. + ,  Sch.  Knt,  Glo.  + . 

would  Qq  ct  cet  2.  upii\Uvp  Qq. 

40.  party\  lady  Qq,  Pope.  labour. '\  labour  f  Qq. 
[Exeunt.]  Exit.  Qq.                         3.  evtH\  ttuen  F,F,. 

Scene  vi.]  Pope.    Scena  Quinta.  Ff  Jforriblt]  Horribly  Coll.  (MS). 

(Scaena  F,).  3,  4.  Horrible...sta  /]  One  line,  Qq, 

Fields...]  Cap.    The  Country.  Jen.  Ktly. 

Rowe.     The  Country,  near  Dover.  \,  Hark, do  you'\  Hark, hark;  do  you 

Theob.  not  Cap. 

Enter...]  Theob.  (jubs.)    Enter  Glou-  No,  fruly.']  No  truly,  not  Han. 

help  herself,  if  she  can,  and  be  hanged.'  Moberly  :  And  give  up  all  thought  of 
Edmund. 

Scene  VI.]  Johnson:  This  scene,  and  the  stratagem  by  which  Gloucester  is  cured 
of  his  de:>peration,  are  wholly  borrowed  from  Sidney's  Arcadia.  [See  Hunter's 
note,  IV,  vi,  66,  and  Appendix,  p.  386.] 

I.  hill]  DeliI/'s:  The  cliff  referred  to  by  Gloucester  at  the  end  of  IV,  i. 

3.  climb  up  it]  Wright:  For  the  transposition  of  the  preposition  in  the  Qq,  see 
North's  Plut.irch,  Pelopidas.p.  324  (ed.  1631) :  •  Notwithstanding,  when  they  came  to 
the  hills,  they  sought  forcibly  to  dime  them  vp.'  And  Isaiah,  xv,  5,  *  with  weeping 
shall  they  go  it  up.' 

3.  Horrible]  Collier  :  The  (MS)  pedantically  alters  this  to  horribly.  AflCOTT, 
$  I,  gives  many  instances  of  the  use  of  adjectives  as  advcibs.   See  Ham.  I,  iii,  1 16) 
bow  prodigal  the  soul';  II,  i,  3, '  marvellous  wisely.' 
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By  your  eyes'  anguialL 

CUm,  So  nuy  it  be  indeed;  6 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  altei'd,  and  diou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst 

Edg.  Y'  are  much  deceived.  In  nothing  am  I  changed 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glou.  Methinks  y'  are  better  spoken.  10 

Edg.   Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place.   Stand  stilL  How 
fearful 

6.  eyes"[  eyes  Johns.  ia  JUtfUnb]  Smrt  Pope-t-. 

7.  aUtr'd\  allirtd  Q<i,  Sch.  ^J^*  Coll.  Sing.  Wh. 
^taltii\  tfeakejl  Q,.                     KOf,  Sdb  y«r  Q,.   you  art  Cap. 

8.  /«]  WUh  Qq.  Stccv.  Ec.  Var.  Knl^  Dd.  '  jm*r9 

9.  y  art]  Q.Ff,  ColL  Sipg.  Wh.  KUy,      Rowe  et  ccL 

y«r  Q,.        M  Staev.  Ee.        11.  TV»oBiia»diefiniciidii«/rtia 
ViKXa^OeL   Jte'wIUfirtflloiL  n;Ro«a. 

7.  altei'dj  Johnson:  £dgar  alters  his  voice  ia  order  to  pass  afterwards  for  a 
malignant  qriiit. 

ri.  How  fearful,  4c.]  Johnson:  This  description  has  been  much  ad.nired  since 
the  time  of  Addison,  who  has  remarked,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  pleasantry,  that  *  he 
who  en  icad  it  without  being  giddy  has  a  very  good  head,  or  a  very  had  one.*  Tha 
dwcription  is  certainly  not  mean,  but  I  am  £v  from  thinking  it  wrought  to  the  utmort 
•xcellence  of  poetry.  He  that  looks  from  a  precipice  finds  himself  assailed  by  one 
great  and  dreadful  image  of  irresistible  destrnctioa.  Sot  this  overwhelming  idea  is 
diiai|Mled  and  cofMkd  fiw  the  iarteat  OmI  Ae  CM  Mttew  tedf  lo 
vadaa  of  particulars,  and  diffuse  its  attention  to  distinct  objects.  The  enumeration 
of  die  choughs  and  crows,  the  samphire-man  and  the  fishers,  counteracts  the  great 
dliect  of  Ae  prospect,  as  it  people!  the  dcMit  of  iato>wdIate  vaealqr*  aad  atopt  dM 
mind  in  the  rapidity  of  its  descent  through  emptiness  and  honor.  Mason:  It  is  to 
be  considered  that  Edgar  is  describing  an  imaginary  precipice,  and  is  not  therefore 
supposed  lo  be  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  dreadful  prospect  of  inevitable  destnto. 
tioo  as  a  person  would  be  who  really  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  one.  EOCUSi 
The  purpose  of  Edgar  was,  by  a  minute  and  faithful  detail  of  such  circumstances,  to 
give  the  highest  possible  air  of  probability  to  the  imposition  which  he  designed  tc 
iwactiae  OB  hb  fitthcr.  KmaoTt  lo  Drjohasoa**  crhleisai  we  detect  anidi  of  the 
pcculiai'  character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  poetical  taste  of  the  age  in  which  ht 
lived.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  bis  Poems,  has  shown 
c3early  upon  what  fiJie  foondadeat  that  critidsm  it  bailt  whidt  would  prefer  high* 
■oaadiag  words,  conveying  only  indeterminate  ideas,  and  call  these  the  only  praptt 
language  of  poetry,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  and  distinct  language,  'however 
naturally  arranged,  and  according  to  the  stiict  laws  of  metre,'  which  by  snch  criti. 
dsm  b  deaontaated  ptosate.  Johasoa  was  diotooi^y  «oaaiiteat  la  hb  dislihe  of 
the  'observation  of  particulars'  and  the  *  attention  to  distinct  objects.'  In  Boswell's 
Lifr  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  bis  poetical  creed,  with  refertnce  to  this 
veiydeseripdoaor  Doferdiffi  * Johawe  mU  dwt  die  desoriptioB  of  theteaplcbia 
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[11.  Dover  Cliff.] 

T^i  Meurnmg Bridtt  was  the  &aest  poetical  passage  he  bad  ever  read;  he  rrool* 
Jtelcd  MMM  la  Sb.  eqoal  IQ 

*' Haw  nvwead  b  tht  ftet  of  tU*  un  pUe, 
WlMM  MdMt  piUaii  mr-Adr  luiUs  hnd«, 
T«  tar  aloft  ili  afd^d  aad  pea4*fon  nefi 
By  lu  own  mtg^t  made  steadbit  and  lflUMVMiUt» 

Looking  MaquIDity  I  It  ttrlkc*  an  aw« 
And  terror  00  my  schir^g  ti(;ht.   The  tomba 
Aad  monumental  cave*  of  death  look  cold, 
ApJ  itow  >  dilllhm  to  ay  tf  mlillit  liiiiii  r* 

•*Bat/*  said  Garrick,  all  alanned  for  the  god  of  his  idolatiy,  *' we  know  not  the 
«xtent  and  variety  of  bis  {Mwtrs.  We  are  to  suppose  tbere  are  such  passages  in  his 
works ;  Sb.  must  not  suffer  for  the  badness  of  our  memories."  Johnson,  diverted  by 
tfdscndunlMlIe  jeabaqftwcnkeii  with  greet  •rdoWi-'*N<s  A;  GongreveliaifMlMnr" 
(smiling  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but,  composing  himself,  he  added, 
**  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing  Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Sb.  on  the  whole,  but  only 
iBahrteining  Ibat  Goagravelun  one  finer  peaage  than  any  dwt  cn  be  feud  la  Sh. 
. . .  What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  show  me  no  passage  where  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  material  objects,  without  any  intermixture  of  moral  notioBi»  which 
produces  auch  an  effect"  Mr  Murphy  mentioned  ShakeapeaicPa  dcMriplIoii  ef  the 
night  befen  the  battle  of  Aginconit;  but  it  was  observdl  it  had  men  in  it.  Mr 
Davies  suggested  the  speech  of  Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  herself  awaking  in  the 
tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  mentioned  the  description  of  Dover  Qiff.  John- 
eon— ^Ko^eir;  it  dtonld  be  aU  predple^—ellvacinuD.  The  crow*  impede  TOW 
fall.  The  diminished  appearance  of  the  boats,  and  other  circum-iUnces,  are  all  very 
good  description,  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the  horrible  idea  of 
jmmeme  hdght  The  impreMloa  it  divided ;  yon  pass  on,  by  compuution,  from  one 
stage  of  the  tremendotu  space  to  another.  Had  the  girl  in  Tht  Mourning  Brid* 
faid  she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it 
would  not  have  aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." '  Taken  as  pieces  of  pure  descrip> 
doo,  Oera  iaooljr  one  way  of  teitiag  dm  <BAnat  mtee  of  Ac  panages  ia  Sh.  aad 
Congreve — that  is,  by  considering  what  ideas  the  mind  receives  from  the  different 
modes  adopted  to  convey  ideas.  But  the  criticism  of  Johnson,  even  if  it  could  have 
eMtUiibed  that  the  pasaage  of  Congreve,  taken  apert,  was '  finer*  Ihea  that  of  Sh., 
utterly  overlooks  the  dramaiic  propriety  of  each  passage.  The  « girl '  in  Tht  Mourn- 
tHg  Bridt  is  soliloquiiing, — uttering  a  piece  of  versification,  harmoniotu  enough, 
indeed,  but  without  any  dramatic  purpose.  The  mode  in  which  Edgar  describes  the 
diff  is  fer  the  special  infonaation  of  the  blind  Gloucester, — one  who  could  not  look 
from  a  precipice.  The  crows  and  choughs,  the  samphire-gatherer,  the  fisherman,  the 
bark,  the  surge  that  is  seen  but  not  heard,— each  of  these,  incidental  to  the  place,  is 
•dected  as  a  ttaadard  bjrtrldeh  Gloocetter  cea.aieaMir*  die  ahitadeof  thediff. 
Transpose  the  description  into  the  generalities  of  Congreve's  description  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  dramatic  pK^ety  at  least  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  height  of 
the  diff  ii  then  only  presealed  as  aa  im^  to  Gloneestet'S  mtod  vpea  the  vague 
assertion  of  his  conductor.  Let  the  description  begin,  for  example,  something  aftei 
the  fashion  of  Congreve :  <  How  fearful  is  the  edge  of  this  high  cliff  1 '  and  continue 
with  a  proper  assortment  of  dialky  crags  and  gulfs  below.  Of  what  worth  then 
mold  be  Edgptt^e  ccachdiiif  liaeet  *Z11  look  ao  bom/  ftc?  The  adnd  of 
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And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  t  la 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing^  the  midway  air 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  sampire,  dreadful  trade  I  15 

13.  lAiar]  diMi  Q,.  duy  Q.F.Q^  15.  iampirt\  QqFf,  Cap.  Sell.  jm»» 
dirUr  ^wt  Rowe  ct  eet 


Gloucester  might  have  thus  received  some  '  idea  of  immense  height,'  but  not  an  idea 
that  he  could  appreciate  '  by  computation.'  The  very  defects  which  Jobnsoa  imputet 
to  ShakcspeMC^t  descrlpdoB  conttftate  Its  dnoutle  merit  We  liave  no  hoitadoa  ia 
saying  further,  that  they  constitute  its  surpassing  poetical  beauty,  apart  from  its 
dramatic  propriety.  [Knight  quotes  a  correspondent's  assertion  that  the  height  of 
the  ClifT  is  313  feet  above  high-water  mark.]  LcsiNO,  in  the  Supplement  to  hit 
LaocioH,  compares  this  description  of  Dover  Cliff  with  Milton's  description  of  the 
height  whence  the  King  of  Glory  beholds  Chaos :  '  On  heavenly  ground  they  stood, 
and  from  the  shore  They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss  Outrageous  as  a  sea, 
dafk» weitefal,  wOd,  Up  from  the  bottom  tiini*d  bjr  fitrioos  wind*  And  rarsingwevef, 
as  mountains,  to  assault  Heaven's  highth,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.' — Para, 
ditt  iMt,  vii,  aio.  *  This  depth/  tajs  Lesung,  *  ia  far  greater  tb  an  Dover  Cliff,  and 
yet  the  deKriptloB  of  it  prodaea  bo  cilee^  becnie  diere  it  nothing  visible  to  make 
it  real  lo  us,  whereas  in  Sh.  thil  ii  M  edminb^  nannfed  bf  dm  gmdul  lemening 
of  the  various  objects.' 

15.  sampire]  Tolleti  *  Samphire  grows  in  great  plenty  on  most  of  the  sea- 
dift  in  this  coantiy  t  it  i*  terrible  to  tee  bow  people  gather  it,  baaglBg  bjr  e  rope 
several  fathom  from  the  top  of  the  impending  rocks,  as  it  were  in  the  air.' — Smith's 
Hittory  of  Waterford,  1774,  p.3i5<  Malone:  This  personage  is  not  a  mere  creaf 
tare  of  Shakespeare's  imagination,  for  the  gathering  of  samphire  was  litendljr  a  trattt 
or  common  occupation  in  his  time,  it  being  cairicd  and  cried  about  the  streets,  and 
much  used  as  a  pickle.  So,  in  a  song  in  Heywood't  Rape  of  Lucrece,  in  which  the 
cries  of  London  are  enumerated  under  the  title  of  the  cries  of  Rome :  '  I  ha  Rock, 
ttoqiicr,  Rodc-eamiMer;  Thus  go  the  cries  in  Rome  faiie  towne^'  &c.  Agafai,  in 
VeBOer's  Via  Rectn,SLC.  1622:  *  Samphire  is  in  like  manner  preserved  in  pickle,  and 
eaten  with  meates.  It  is  a  veiy  pleasant  and  familiar  sauce,  and  agreeing  with  man's 
body.'  Dover  CHff  was  parttcolariy  icsoited  to  for  this  plant  See  D»jtoB*s 
Polyolbton,  The  Eighteenth  Song:  'Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  clceves  of  sampyre, 
to  excite  His  doll  and  sickly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite.*  Wright:  Gerarde  gives  as 
one  oir  its  Italian  names,  *Herba  di  San  JPietn.*  He  says  {I/eHall,  p.  428) :  <  Rocke 
Sampler  groweth  on  the  rocky  cliffcs  at  Douer.'  Colgrave  has '  Herbe  de  S.  Pierre. 
Sampire,  Crcstmarin.'  Moberly:  This  samphire-gatherer  is  the  realizing  touch  in 
the  description ;  it  seems  a  thing  ih^t  could  not  be  imagined.  Beisly  :  Crithmum 
mariUmtm,  oommoBly  caDed  St.  Feter*s  Heri>  and  Sea-feBnei,  b  sbandant  on  rocks 
by  the  SC.1,  flowers  duM  yellow,  with  long,  glaucous,  fleshy  le.iflets.  The  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  the  young  leaves  are  gathered,  preserved  in  vin^ar,  and  eaten  as  a 
pidde.  It  floweis  in  July,  August,  and  September.  Dr  W.  T^er  ssys  ofit :  *That 
Vn  Italian  it  is  Santi  Petri  ker^t  from  wboiGe  we  have  the  name  tampered  Evelyn 
in  his  Acetaria  has  a  receipt  for  pickling  sampler,  called  the  Dwer  reeeipi.  The 
plants  do  not  grow  on  any  place  which  the  sea  coven;  and  Sb.  noticed  this  fact  in 
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Methfnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  bead  16 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Afipear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  baile 
Duninlsh'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  SUfge  90 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebble  chafes 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    I  '11  look  no  mor^ 
Lest  my  brain  turn  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 
GUm,  Set  me  where  }rou  stand. 


17.  «w/i]  walked  Ff. 
beack'\  btakt 

18.  Qq.  /m'Ckp.Stecv. 
Ec.  Var.  Knt. 

19.  «  buoy\  a  boui  Q,.   abotu  Qg> 
si./tlMr  <A^]  Fr»  Row«k  Op. 


Ktly,  Sch.  ptehU  chaff es  Q,.  fethttt 
ekafe  Q,.  pebblet  chafes  Pope  et  cet. 

M.  hearJ...../'U]  htttrd...IU  F,F,. 
heard...!' U  F,.  heard,  its /okieU$<i, 
heard  t  it  is  /o  hie  lie 


describing  it  as  growing  half  u>ay  dawn  the  cliiT.  Ellacombe:  Being  found  only  on 
rocks,  it  was  natnnlly  wiociatcd  with  Saint  Peter.    In  ow  time  the  qaantitj  sof^ 

ficient  to  supply  the  market  can  be  gathered  without  much  danger ;  it  grows  in  places 
perfectly  accessible;  in  some  localities  it  grows  away  from  the  cUfis,  so  that  *ih« 
fidds  ftboot  Forth  Gwylan,  in  Canuurvoodure,  are  corsred  widi  it'  It  may  be  growa 
even  in  the  garden,  especially  in  gardens  near  the  sea,  and  makes  a  pretty  plant  for 
rock-work.  [I  think  the  old  spelling  should  be  retained ;  it  shows  the  old  pronun- 
ciation and  the  derivation ;  thus  spelled,  and  pronounced  sampeer^  all  who  are  familiar 
with  dM  sandy  beadies  of  Heir  JaMcy  will  teeogniae  in  ft  aa  old  lfiend.r->ElK] 

19,  cock]  Johnson:  Her  cock-boat.  STEKVF^^s .-  So  in  Chettle's  Tragedy  of 
Hoffman  [I,  ii]t  *I  caused  mjlord  to  leap  into  the  cock.  .  .  .  '*Roase,"  quoth 
the  ship  against  (be  TodB)  *sDoraer,"  cry  I  .In  (he  cock,'  &c.  R«n«e  die  tent 
■codEiwiin.* 

31.  txnnumber'd]  Deltos:  That  is,  innumerable.  Compare  'ungovcrTi'd'  for 
ragorenuble,  IV,  iv,  19.  Wsjcut:  Compare  'untented'  for  that  which  cannot 
beleaicd,I,W,994.  Aannrr,f  3751  The  paarivepartic^ii  often  wed  to  aigBiiy. 
not  that  which  was  and  is,  but  that  which  ««r,  and  therefore  emm  It  ktm^it,  b 
other  words,  -ed  is  used  for  -tAU, 

SI.  Idle]  WAftBtntTON  X  Barren, lucnltfvated,  Eocun  t  Feriiaps  trifling,  insignifi> 
cant;  moved  by  a  kind  of  cootinal  and  fiivoioiB  agitrtieBto  BOpoipoieorcliiML 
[See  Mdle  weeds,'  IV,  iv,  5.] 

31.  pebble  chafea]  Lettsoh  ( Walker's  Vers.  268) :  Perhaps  febbla  chafe  is  the 
tnw  teadhig^  and  'anige/  ciwfqiicnHy,  n  phuaL  The  ordiaery  leadieg^  fMkt 
thafes,  which  sounds  awkward  even  lo  modern  cais,  would  have  been  still  more 
offensive  to  those  of  our  ancestors.  [Whether  we  follow  the  Qq  Ff,  we  are  nearer 
t»  8b.  (baa  when  we  follow  Pope  widi  his  haiA  slMlants  te  m  Vae  of  e«qrftlt> 
beauty.— Ed.] 

23.  deficient]  Delius  :  In  the  only  other  instance  of  Shakespeati^S  ue  of  dib 
word,  0th,  I,  iii,  63,  it  refers,  as  here,  to  0  defect  of  the  senses. 
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Edg,  Give  me  your  hand.  You  are  now  within  a  foot  25 
or  th*  extreme  verge.  For  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright 

Glou.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  's  another  purse;  in  it  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking.    Fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee !    Go  thou  further  off;  30 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg*  Now  fitre  ye  well,  good  sir. 

Glou,  With  all  my  heait 

Edg.   Ande:i  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it 


95-47.  Ghtt^.MpHgkt.']  Three  Knes, 

ending  hand:...  Ver^^e  .-...vf'rl^fif,  Ff. 

25.  Vm  art\  you  're  Pope  -i- ,  Dyce  ii. 
Rods. 

36.  ittifath']  he!ir.v  Pope  +  . 
27.  tiprigkt'\  outright  Warb.  Han. 
Johnf.  Cap. 

2S.  fritnd:s'\  frier.  J:,  F,F,r^.  f'icr.i 
is  Stccv.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Coll.  Del.  Sing. 
Ktty. 

29.  fairifs']  fairtfgt  Qj. 

29, 30.  gods  of  ]  One  line,  Sch. 

leading  pr^tftt't. 


30.  /ur/fur]  /artier  Qq,  Cap.  ColL 
Del.  \Vh.  GI0.  +  . 

32.  jre}  Ff,  Rowe-t-,  Sch.  you  Q<j  et 
cel. 

[Seems  to  go.  Rowe  +  . 

33.  [Aside.]  Cap.  Kily,  Dyce  ii.  Col. 
IK.  Om.  QqFf  et  cet. 

33.34.  my  /  da....d^s/ar'r  Is]  tVAy 
I  do....di/paire,  lis  Q,.  IVky  do  /.... 
df/fair, '  Tu  F,F,.  my  do  r.Jesfxsirf 
'  Tis  Row^  Voptt  Tbeofaw  Warik.  Johm. 
Cap. 

Wky^.'\  Om  llMt  Qq. 


27.  upright]  Wakburton  :  But  what  danger  in  leaping  '  upright '  or  upwards  f 
He  who  leap*  thus  must  needs  Tall  again  on  his  feet  upon  the  place  whence  he  rose. 
We  ihoiiM  read  outright,  i.  e.  forward ;  and  then,  being  on  the  vetgf  of  a  predpiee* 
he  must  needs  fall  headlong.  Hkath:  The  spot  is  represented  as  «o  extremely 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  even  within  a  foot  of  it,  that  there  was  the  utmoAt 
hanrd  in  leaping  even  opr^  vpon  It.  Mason:  Ainao*t  sayingoatbcMnkof  a 
precipice  that  '  he  would  not  leap  forward  for  all  beneath  the  moon*  conveys  no 
extraordinary  idea  of  the  danger  itself,  or  of  the  apprehensioas  it  occasioned ;  it  is 
merely  saying,  in  other  words,  that  *  he  would  not  .for  all  the  world  devote  himself  to 
certain  dcstraction.'  But  Edgar  goes  farther,  and  says  he  would  not  *Ieap  npright,* 
which  did  not  nece<;<;.-irily  imply  his  falling  down  the  precipice.  Malone:  If  War- 
barton  had  tried  such  a  leap  within  a  fool  of  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  before  be 
mdertook  the  revisioa  of  these  plays,  the  world  woold,  I  fear,  have  been  deprived 
of  his  labours. 

30, 32,41.  thee . . .  ye  . . .  thee]  Abbott,  $  232,  cites  this  passage  as  an  illus« 
tialion  of  the  use  of  th»u  to  servants  and  inferlon,  and  of  the  more  respectful  ym 

lomaslasand  superiors.  '  It  may  seem  an  exception  that  in  IV,  i,  Edgar  uses  tk»m 
to  Gloucester,  but  this  is  only  because  he  is  in  the  hci^:ht  of  his  assumed  madness, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  distinguish  persons.  Arter\vards  in  Scene  vi,  he  invari- 
ably uses /M^  a  diange  wMcfa*  together  vidi  other  changes  la  hb  langoage,  nakei 
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Glou.  \KneeUiig\  O  you  ini|^ty  gods  I 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights  3$ 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliflion  oflf; 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out  If  Edgar  live«  oh  bless  him  t-^  40 
Now,  iUlow,  fiure  thee  welL 

B4g.  Gone,  sir;  0u!eweU.  [HefaBu 

[Aadt]  And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.    Had  he  been  where  he  thought^ 
By  this  had  thought  been  past.   Alive  or  dead^—  45 
Ho,  you  sir  I  friend  I   Hear  you,  sir  1  speak  !— 


34,  fKaediiifl3R«kaefltei.Qi|.  On. 

Ff; 

39.  jnuj]  sntirff  Q,. 

40.  hittil  Om.  Qq. 

41-48.  Cone..Mrf\  Prose,  Qq. 

41.  Carut  ji>;]  ColL  Con  jtr,  Qq. 
Cmt  Sir^  F,.  Good  Sir,  F,F,F^ + ,  Cap. 
Gomtt  ttrf  Jen.  Steev.  Ee.  Var.  Gmut 
nr.  Knt. 

[He  falls.]  Qq.  Om.  Ff.  He 
letps  aad  falb  alon^.  Rowe.  After 
fiarmtO  Jackson.  Knt.  Sing.  Dyce, 
CoD.&,Sta.Wli.Ktly.  After >brrM« 


fMff  Qqetcet 

43-4S-  yet....past.'\  As  *Asid^' 
Cap.  Dyce  it,  Huds. 

4S.  may]  my  Q,. 

43.  /reeuury]  trtafure  F,FjF^,  Rowe. 

45.  kadthou_^kt\tkott](ht hadCl^Xx^. 

46.  Ho,...tpeak  /]  Hoa,  you,  hear  you, 
Jritndl  Sir  I  Sir/  speak  I  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Ho,  ym  tir^  you  sir, 
frimil  Hear  you,  sirf  ^mks  dp, 

frUndl  Om.  Qq. 
Ikar\  ken  F^,F ,  Rowe,  Pope. 
^tak,  ^eak  Ktly. 


Gloucester  say:  *'Thou  speak'st  In  better  phrase  and  manner  than  thou  didst."  It 
may  be  partly  this  increased  respect  for  Edgar,  and  portly  euphony,  which  makes 
doMMier  —  ym  la  lines  10  and  a^.* 

33,  34.  Why  ...  it]  AnnoTT,  §411 :  This  sentence  combines  'Wly  I  trifle  is  to 
eurti  and  *  My  triJUng  is  dont  to  cure.'   In  itself  it  is  illogicaL  Thus  also  V,  i,  67. 

38.  oppoaetost]  AnofiT,  5446t  Tbc  sdBx  'ku  It  oted  for  *BOt  afala  to  be.' 
Here  it  is  •  not  able  to  be  tif^MtA!  L  #.  inesisdU*.  It  it  COWMOBlyfed  widnrofds 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin. 

41.  Gone,  air]  Knight:  This  b  ordinarily  printed,  'Gonc,rfr7*  as  if  Edgar 
asked  Gloncester  if  he  had  gone ;  whenas  doacester  has  previously  told  him,  '  Go 
thou  farther  off;'  and,  when  Gloucester  again  speaks  to  him,  he  says,  'Gone,  sir.* 
Dyce:  Gloncester  certainly  docs  not  'leap'  till  after  Edgar  has  said,  'Gone, sir; 
larewdl.*  Wterrtt  Verinps  we  dieold  read  *Gtiiigt  ilr,*  or  «Good  dr.* 

44.  theft]  Johnson  :  When  life  is  willing  to  be  destroyed.  HtnisoK :  I  suspect 
thjU  '  how'  in  line  43  has  about  the  force  of  whether ^  or  hut  that.  <  When  one  is 
thus  longing  to  die,  I  do  not  know  bat  that  even  the  imagination  of  such  a  leap,  or 
Mdlftidl,iii|^&ot1>et]iedeadkofUai,nfeaioa^*  TUa  intopitlitfaii  acraet 
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\Asiii\  Thus  miglit  he  pass  indeed ;  yet  he  revive* —  47 
What  are  you*  sir? 

GloH.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.   Hadst  thou  bcca  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating,  JO 
Thou'dst  shivcr'd  like  an  egg;  but  thou  dost  breathe; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ;  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  tiiou  hast  perpendicubrly  fell ; 
Thy  life 's  a  miracle.  Speak  yet  again. 


47.  Af  •  Ajdde.'  Cap.  Dyoe  ii,  Hndt. 

49.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

geuamur^  ^fwurt  Cotemcrt 
Ff,  Rowtt.  gufmtr  Pope,  gmtmetr 
Gtpb 

fiaihertt'l  ftatktn  and  F,F,F^ 

SI.  f%mfAt\  fJttuKTJlF^JFf,  Tkm 
Aujf  Qq,  dp.  Sieev.  Ec.  Vw.  Knt. 


5«.  notf]tn. 

s/'f-i  ^  ;/]  ftfaktjl  Q,.  fptahjl  Q^. 
Jptak  FjF^  Rowe,  Pope,  Thcob.  Han, 
IVub.  Jen. 

sound ^  found  t  F^,  RoWB^  Vopc* 
Theob.  Han.  Warb.  Jen. 

53.  «f  «ai«l]  «f  AmT  RmWi  oifiwill 
Pope,  Han.  Waib.  Gif.  Ecb  iSnviil 
Jervis. 

54.  filt\  fattm  Rowe+,  Ovw  Ee. 

55.  Tijr]  TlrF^. 


well  with  what  Edgar  says  afterwards:  <  Thus  might  b*  pass  indeed.'  Hem  is  oflen 
used  in  ft  similar  way;  aswlien  we  tay,  I  knoir  not  iKMrMch  or  tncb  fttUaf  mjr 

work;  that  is,  I  know  not  -whether  it  may  wdkwdl  01:111;  OT I  ItMIW  not  Itrf 
it  may  operate  the  reverse  of  what  I  propose. 

47.  patt]  Johnson  :  Thus  might  be  t/iSr  in  reality.  Wt  atOI  vw  (he  wotd  */MA|r 
bell.* 

49.  ifossamcr]  See  Rom.  6*  Jul.  II,  vi,  18. 

53.  at  each]  Theobald:  'Tis  certain  'tis  a  bold  phrase,  but  I  dare  warrant  it  was 
our  aottier^,  and  means,  ten  masts  placed  at  the  extremity  of  cadi  edier.  Waiu 
WRTON:  Mr  Theobald  rcstORS  Ae  old  nonsense.  Johnson:  We  nay  say  Men 
masts  tn  end*  Jennems:  We  might  offer  another  conjecture,  a-sirttck;  but  the 
old  reading  fe  Intelligible  enongl).  Stbivbns  t  Periiaps  we  sbcmtd  read, «  at  fsnol,* 
1. 1.  extent.  Singer  reads  at  tcht,  which  he  derives  from  the  Anglosaxon  eaean,  to  add, 
and  define-;  as  'drawn  out  at  length,  or  each  added  to  the  other.'  He  also  cites  the 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  tthe  in  Shakespeare,  vit:  •  ech '  of  Q,  of  Mer.  of  Vm. 
Ill,  if,  93;  Ar.  m,  Prol.  13 }  « eech '  of  F,  of  Hm.  V:  Itl,  Chor.  35.  [The  rhyme 
in  Ptr.  demands  •  echo,'  but  in  the  other  cases  it  has  been  generally  spelled  eke. — Ed.] 
WHITE!  Might  we  not  read  '  at  tkei  i.  t.  added  to  each  other  ?  Dycb:  I  believe  it 
means,  *Ten  tests  joined  each  to  tlie  other.'  It  has  given  nse  to  sondiy  bad  con* 
jcctsial  emendations.  Schmidt:  Compare  the  passage  in  5<'ff.  viii,  where  diO 
poet  anticipates  Helmholtz's  theory  of  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  cords:  *Mark 
how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another.  Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering.' 

54.  fen]  For  other  irr^nlir  participial  fonnatioos,  see  Abbott.  S  344. 
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GUm.  Buthavel  fidl'iifOriio? 

Big,  From  the  dread  sumniit  of  tfab  chalky  bouml 
Look  up  a>height;  the  shrill-gorged  laric  so  fiur 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard ;  do  but  look  upu 

Gloii.    Alack,  I  have  no  eyes.  69 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?    'Twas  yet  some  comfoi^ 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage 
And  fcustrate  his  proud  will 

Big*  Give  me  your  arm. 

Up;  so.   How  is 't?  Feel  you 3rour  legs?  You  stand.  65 

Clou,  Too  well,  tioo  well. 

Edg,  This  is  above  all  straiqjeness. 


5$.  iur\  no  rQ^. 

57-  siun/ni/]  Rowcii.  SummttY^^^, 
Smuut  F,.  /ommms  Q,.  /ummatu 

ittimf\  Pope.  Mtum 
Bourne  K,F,.    borne,  Qq. 

58.  a-Aeighfl  Hyphen,  Theob.  ii. 


firUt  gorfd  Qq.   JkHU^t^i  F^g, 

Jhri/lgor'd  F^,  Rowe. 
59.  yf.^vffCl. 

64.  arm."]  arme  f  Q,. 

65.  HowuUt  Fetfl  how  feeU  Qq. 


57.  bourn]  Knicht  :  In  a  previous  passage,  •  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me, 
*  bourn '  signifies  a  river ;  and  so  the  FatrU  Qutent  (ii,  Canto  vi,  Stanza  10) ;  *  My 
Bttte  boat  can  safely  pan  Ais  perilous  bonnie.*  In  Hiboaf  •  Comm  we  have,  *  And 
every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side.'  Here,  as  Warton  well  explains  the  word, 
'boom'  is  a  winding,  deep,  and  narrow  valley,  with  a  rivulet  at  the  bottom.  Such 
a  spot  is  abeam  beamte  it  b  •  boanduy,  a  Bstuil  diviafoa;  and  <hi$  it  the  sense 
in  which  a  river  is  called  a  <boum.'  The  'chall^bonm'  i^in  dM  SUMWsgr^dM 
chalky  boundxuy  of  England  towards  France. 

58.  a-height]  Sec  *  a-twain,'  II,  ii,  69 ;  <  a-work,'  III,  v,  6,  or  ABBOTT,  $  24, who 
after  fUs  pcesent  example  adds :  *  perhaps.' 

66,  strangeness]  Hunter  (ii,  273) :  The  incident  of  the  cliff  is  so  extravagantly 
improbable  that  there  is  no  defending  it,  and  we  tolerate  it  only  as  having  given  oc- 
ctdon  to  Sliakeipeare*s  only  gieat  attempt  at  descritring  a  pudoilar  pleee  of  seenerf. 
He  had  probaMy  been  at  Dover,  and  sketched  the  scene  upon  the  place.  He  evi- 
dently prepares  the  reader  for  the  passage  by  several  allusions  to  Dover  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  play,  and,  except  for  tlie  sake  of  introdadiqr  tliese  deseripliTt  lines»  ono 
cannot  tee  \s  liy  Glooccsler  should  be  led  so  far  as  Dover,  when  he  might  so  easily 
have  executed  his  purpose  elsewhere.  There  is  an  obsctirity  thrown  (purposely,  I 
think)  over  the  topography  of  this  play.  Dr  Johnson  says,  that  this  scene  and  the 
stiatagen  arawliolIyboRowedfraaiSidnqrHilrMiAe/ bnt  Kb 
tiM  we  have  a  blind  king,  who  seeks  the  brow  of  a  rock  with  the  intention  of  throw* 
tagUanelf  headlong.  He  asks  his  son  to  conduct  him  thither.  So  far  the  stories 
are  cdaddent,  bat  the  improbable  part  is  not  yet  entered  apoo;  and,  so  far  ftoaa  Sh. 
ki»iqg  here  liBllowed  Sidaqr^OT  having  any  cooaleaaace  frm  a  nora 
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Upon  the  crown  o*  tn'  difi^  what  tiling  was  that  6/ 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

.   Glm»  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Ed^.    As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses,  70 
Horns  whelk'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea. 
It  was  some  fiend ;  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 


67.  tf'  M']  otV  F,F,F^.    of  tht  Qq. 
cliff,  whttl^  chffe  n'hat  Q,.  <lifft, 

tahatq^.    Cliffe.    l^Aaf  ¥(. 

68.  ufi/orfuiiaff]  unfortuntY^ 
bfggar]  ba^tr  Q,. 

69.  mt(k9i^ii(\  me  t^i^U$  M» 
tkmight  Ff. 

70.  kt  AaJ}  a  AadQq. 


71.  ifW-tV]  Han.  iffffi'tQ,  welit 
Q,.  wea/i'd  F,F^  wa/i' J  F/^,Rowe. 
WnfiP^Fdpe-l-,Ciip.  Jen.  Mai.  £c.  Sing. 
eHridged'\  enraged  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 

73.  clearest}  eUertJl  QqF,F,.  d*antt 

tmakt  tkem\  mude  tkdr  Qq. 


of  fiction,  the  son  in  the  Arcadia  e%'cn  refuses  to  conduct  bis  father  to  the  spot.  Sh., 
II  far  ■!  our  knowledge  at  present  goes,  must  be  Uttweriblc  io  bis  own  proper  per* 
■an,  ind  ilom^  for  whit  is  too  fanprobable  to  give  is  in  incident  any  degree  of  (^n. 
sure.  At  the  same  time,  he  miy  bave  owed  the  conception  of  that  particular  mode 
of  suicide  to  Sidney,  since  the  passage  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Arcadia  to  which 
be  owed,  according  to  Steevens,  the  episodical  incidents  of  Gloucester,  Edmund,  and 
Edgar.  But  there  actually  occurred  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  incident  of  a  London 
merchant  committing  suicide  by  throwing  himself  headlong  from  the  tower  of  one 
of  tbe  divrdNi.  [I  cannot  think  that  Hunter  fo  at  bb  happiest  hi  this  not«.  Hk 
lUuUrati.  n:  jrcnerally  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  written. — Ed.] 

68.  unfortiinatej  According  to  Abbott,  $468,  the  unaccented  syllable  in  this 
word  nuy  be  softened  or  almost  ignored  in  scanning.  Compare  *nujesty,'  I,  i,  91 ; 
'■lewcngers,'  II,  i,  124;  'delicate,'  III,  iv,  12,  &c. 

71.  whelk'd]  Hanmer  ( Ghss.) :  A  whclk  is  such  a  rising  tumour  upon  the  skin  as 
the  lash  of  a  switch  or  whip  leaves  behind  it.  Steevens  :  So  in  I/en.  V:  III,  vi,  108. 
FhtaUen,  qieddng  of  Bardolpb,  says:  *hb  fiwe  is  all  bobakles,  and  whedt^  and 
knob?,' Src.  Mai.one:  Twined,  convolved.  A  welk,  or  whilk,  is  a  small  shell  fish. 
Wright  :  In  Sherwood's  English-French  Dictionary,  which  forms  the  supplement  to 
CMgmre*!  seeond  edition, '  wbeike '  is  given  11  synonymons  with  *  wbcale,'  a  bUster 
or  pustule.  In  Chaucer  {ParJoneres  Tale,  I4153.  ed.  T.  Wright),  we  have:  'For 
which  ful  pale  and  welkid  is  my  face,'  where  '  welkid '  is  explained  by  Tyrwhitt  as 
■withered,'  but  seems  to  mean  swollen  with  weeping,  as  in  the  following  pass.-ige  front 
Sadnrille's  Induction,  So :  '  Her  wealked  face  with  woful  tcarcs  besprent.' 

71,  enridged]  Aisboit,  §440:  This  word  and 'the  <-«chafcd  flood,'  Oth.  II,  i,  17, 
are,  perhaps,  preferred  by  Sh.  merely  because  in  participles  he  likes  some  kind  of 
preBx  IS  a  labstltate  for  the  old  putid^  prefix.  [Between  *  enridged  *  and  tmnigtd 
there  is  to  mc  r^m-M  hesitation  on  the  score  of  pictorial  bcan^,  bowover  great 
be  the  reluctance  to  desert  the  Ff. — Ed.} 

73.  clearest]  Theobaiox  Thatis,4q)en  and  righteoot  la  tbeir  dcaliag.  So  b 
limmt  IV,  lit,  ttj  *  Ye  dear  Heavens.*  JOMMSON  t  Tbe  parats  Oe  moit  fine  frm 
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Of  nM&'s  unposatbiUties,  liave  preserved  fhee; 
Ghu,  I  do  remeoiber  now.  Henoefortfa  Illbear  75 

Affliflion  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 

'  Enough,  enough/  and  die.   That  thing  yott  speak  oC 

I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  'twould  say 

•  The  fiend,  the  fiend ; '  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg,   Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who  comes 

here?  80 


EmUr  Lkar,  fantattkalfy  dmitd 

The  safer-sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 


77.  *  Eti«ti^..JU.']  Enough,  enough, 
mnd  die.  Cap.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Dd. 
fi.  (dye.  Cafx)     In  quoUtioiMMrkSy 

Mi. 

^Alr.    Tkat'\  die  that  Q,. 

78.  *lwm/d}wou/d it  Q^.Jtn.  wmtd 

79.  'The  Jiendt  the  /end;'  A«\  Cap. 

fiend  the  fiend.  Mi  <^  TSttJSm^  ikt 
fiend,  he  Q,Ff. 


So.  Twoliaci^Fr. 

Stw  Jn£\  Banftu  Q,.  Btn, 

frtt,  Q.. 

Enter  Lear...]  Cap.  (subs.)  En- 
ter Lear  mad.  (after  M«f»  line  82)  Qq. 
Enter  Lear,  (after  iAm^AA)  Ff-f,  Jen* 
Enter  Lear,  drMt  madlf  with  noirai. 
Tbeob. 

81.  Scmtm  Popc'l-,  Jea. 
81, 82.  The^Jhus."]  One  tine,  Qq. 

81.  vnU\  xoould  Han. 


criL  Capell  :  It  may  have  the  sense  of  clear-sighted,  given  with  some  reference  to 
the  Imposition  on  Gloucester,  his  weak  belief  of  his  bastard.  White:  The  tense 
of  fbe  conteart^  tad  die  great  dinfltity  in  naDOicrlpt  between  «r  and  aalw  It  fi^^ 
than  possible  that  the  correct  reading  here  is  dearest.  Yet,  by  such  a  change,  we 
shotUd  lose  the  fine  opposition  of  < dearest'  and  'impossibilities.'  SCHMUT  says 
that  hrigkt,  pure,  ghrtam  are  all  eontalned  In  the  word  *  dtax.* 

74.  impoaBibilities]  Capell  :  Who  derive  to  themselves  honour  and  reverence 
from  man,  by  doing  things  which  he  reckons  impossible.  [Compare  Zuit  xviii*  Hft 
*The  things  whidi  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God.' J 

77.  That  thinf  ]  See  11,  ir,  S09. 

So.  free]  Johnson  :  To  h:  melancholy  Is  to  have  the  mind  chained  d<mn  to  one 
painful  idea;  there  is,  therefore,  great  propriety  in  exhorting  Gloucester  to  free 
tkaugkts,  to  an  emaneipation  of  M»  teal  fnm  grief  and  de^atr.  SCBiOiyr  {Lex.) : 
That  is,  not  affected  with  any  disease  or  distress  of  the  body  or  naind}  lOllBd*  bappy, 
careless,  unconcerned,  as  in  III,  iv,  11 ;  III,  vi,  103. 

So.  Enter  Lear,  &c3  We  must  remember  that  these  'flowers'  are  an  addition 
oy  Theobald,  who  was  wdonbtedly  ladaced  to  add  tbem  fiocft  CorddiafC  deia^ 
tion  in  IV,  iv,  and  also,  as  suggests  SCKUnxr,  finMB  B^gw'it  ipeediattte  «f 
Lear :  *  The  safer  sense,'  &c — Ed. 

81.  aafiMr]  WAiamtTONt  Vncbont  doabt  Sh.  wrote' MJ«r,  i.  t,  wbile  flie  nnder* 
standing  is-  in  a  right  frame  it  will  never  thus  accommodate  its  owner;  alluding  to 
Lear's  extravagant  dress.  Thence  he  condudes  him  to  be  mad.  Capell  :  That 
is,  sounder.  JOHNSONt  I  read  saner.  Jmrnstat  I  read,  with  all  the  old  copies, 
•aafcr;*  'Nordoltbinkdie  mua  «f      ditcMdoa,  That  docc  a&ct*  to  alter  it** 
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His  master  tfius.  82 
Lear.  No,  thejr  cannot  touch  me  for  coining.  I  am  the 

king  himself. 

Edg.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight !  8$ 
Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respc<5t. — There's  your 
press-money. — That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow- 
keeper. — Draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — Look,  look,  a  mouse  I 
Peace,  peace;  this  piece  of  toasted  dieese  will  do 't— 
There's  my  gauntlet;  111  prove-  it  on  a  giant— Bring  up  90 
the  brown  bills.— Oh,  well  Bown,  bird  I  i*  th'  dout;  i'  th' 
doutl  hew^hl— Give  the  word. 


83.  eaimingl  coynmg  Qq.   crying  Ff. 

85.  Ai  •  A»ide,'  by  Cap.  Ec.  Dyce  ii. 
HJe-fiercing\  Hyphen,  Ff. 

86.  A'b/j0vV]iKilM»»lrQq.  Nahtm 
r,F,F. 

87,88.  tr9fW'kteptr\  cow-teeper'Ratlt 
ii,  Pope. 
89.  pUee  of^  Otn.  Qq. 


90.  Mf]  do  it  Qq. 

91.  92.  hirdt  r  th'  ehut,  C  th'  f/otif.'] 
Bird:  f  M"  e/ouf,  T  M'  clou/.-  Ff  (i(A' 
FjFjF^),  6irJ  in  the  ay  re,  Qq  [HrJe 
qA,  barb  I  t  th'  domt,  t  th'  dmt: 
yfwib.  Theob.  Han. 

92.  hmgh]  Hagh  Qq.  in^if /— 
[Whistling]  ColU  iii. 


Meat,  for  Meat.  I,  i,  72.  Blakeway  :  Hie  '  safer  sense '  seems  to  me  to  mean  Iht 
tyt-iigkt,  which,  says  Edgar,  will  never  more  serve  the  unfortunate  Lear  so  well  as 
Hmw  mmm  whidi  Gloaccrttr  Ium  icmdaiiig  will  sme  bin,  who  it  now  ntwncd  to 

his  right  mind.    The  fye-si_s;ht  is  probably  the  '  safer  sen^c,'  in  aHusion  to  our  vulgar 
proverb t 'Seeing  is  believing.'    Horace  terms  the  eyes  ' oculi  fideles.'  Glottccsier 
•ftwwifdi  Imwnts  the  *itiiEiMM  of  his  vUe  lense.* 
81.  accommodate]  See  <  unaccommoctated,'  III,  iv,  103. 

86,  It  itq.  Capell:  Lear's  ravings  rise  chiefly  from  the  exercises  that  he  as  king 
iiad  been  used  to,  namely,  war,  and  war's  appendages  then ;  in  some  he  is  listing, 
«afa|f4  in  battle  in  others,  in  othen  training  Ms  bowmen  and  seeing  them  CMidiet 
it  was  once  thought  thot  falconry  (a  kingly  amusement)  had  a  place  in  these  ravings* 
and  that  *  bird '  £Une  91]  was  meant  of  the  hawk;  but  'tis  better  understood  of  th» 
•now,  which  he  calls « wdl>flowa'  fiom  its  bdag  byd  in  the /dont.' 

86.  Nature's  above  ait,  ftc]  Scmaort  That  is,  a  bom  Uog  can  never  lose  hb 

natural  rights. 

87.  preaa-maney]  Dovci  t  The  monqr  pelA  to  ioMien  when  fliey  were  retained 
la  tlie  hiag^  service.   [See  Ham.  I,  i,  75,  *  impress*  and  notes.] 

87.  crow-keeper]  One  who  keeps  off  crows  from  a  field.  [See  Hout.  &*  Jul.  I 
iv,  6,  and  notes.]  Douce  :  The  notes  on  this  word  serve  only  to  identify  the  character 
of  a  *crow-lEecper{'  the  etmparbm  lemains  to  be  explained.  In  speaking  oTawlc* 
ward  shooters  Ascham  \Toxophi!us,  p.  145,  ed.  Arbcr]  says:  •An  other  couiedl 
downe,  and  layeth  out  his  buttockes,  as  though  be  shoulde  shooto  at  crowes.' 

88.  clethler'a  yard]  Many  editors,  from  STBSViNt  down,  tcfer  to  the*  enow  of 

a  cloth  yard  long '  in  Chevy- Chare. 

91.  brown  bills]  A  kind  of  halberd  used  by  foot-soldiers ;  see  Horn.  6*  t,  i,66ii 
^'BiCHTt  They  were  browned  like  the  old  Brown  Bess  to  keep  them  from  rust. 

91,  bbd)  Warburtomi  Lear  b  laviag  of  eicheiy,  and  diooting  at  batls»  as  is 
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Bdig,  Sweet  maijoram.  93 
Lear,  Pass. 

Gloiu  I  know  that  voice.  95 
Lear,   Ha!  Goneril, — ^with  a  white  beard !— They  flat- 
tered mc  like  a  dog,  and  told  me  I  had  white  hairs  in  my 
beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.   To  say  '  ay '  and  '  no ' 
to  every  thing  that  I  said t   'Ay '  and  'no'  too  was  no  good 


htardt   7%ty  Ff.   ha  Regan,  thif  Qq. 
kakt  Jttgttmt  they  Foi)«,  Thcob.  Hn. 
Warb,  Jen, 
97.  whiUl  thi  wkiU  Ff,  Scb. 


99.  tairjftki^ftk€e\tiiirifM^ 

saUtnJ09  was]  /aide,  T  end  m» 
toe,  was  Q,.  /aiJe  :  I  and  no  too  tott 
/aid:     and  no  /eo,  was  Ff. 


plain  by  the  words  '  i'  the  clout,'  so  that  we  must  read  'O  well-flown,  Barb}'  i.  e, 
the  barbed,  or  bearded  arrow.  UsATU  and  CaP£LL  (see  above,  line  S3)  think  that 
•Urd*BMU9iliorieallx«BcaM  tfie«iTOf«r.  Bocusi  *WdliAnm*iiuqrbemdentood 
as  a  compound  epithet  of  *  bird.*  Doucb  :  Lear  certainly  refers  to  falconry.  In  an 
old  song  on  Hawking,  set  for  four  voices  by  Thomas  Raveaicroft,  'O  well  flown '  is 
a  frequent  addresa  to  the  hawk.  SrsivilfS!  *  Wd^flownbicd'  was  the  falconer's 
cxprasioii  when  the  hawk  was  successful  in  hvffi^tf,  anid  is  w  md  in  A  Wmam 
IRUid  tritk  JOndness  [p.  103.  ed.  Sh.  Soc.]. 

91.  ckmt]  Nams:  The  mark  6xed  in  the  centre  of  the  butts,  at  «Udl  archers 
■hot  fbr  pnctioe.  OSnMAi^n'.  litmlly,  the  nail,  or  pib.  Th«  tat  drat  vis  dMt 
which  clove  or  vffSt  the  dlw^cr  pin,  Usdf.  £Se«  *pin»*  JBtM.  6*^.  II,  iv,  t5,nid 
notes.— Ed.] 

9a.  word]  JoHMsOKt  Lear  supposes  himself  in  •  garrison,  and,  befoM  ho  lets 

Edgar  pass,  requires  mtch-word. 

96.  beard]  HaluWEIX:  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  fill  up  the  context  of  a  dis- 
jointed raving.  Hat  Goneril  i — to  be  so  onfilial  to  a  father  with  a  white  beard,  to 
•aaged<Uier,fho  flge  of  tfitpuart  •ggnMtfngdM  eriineef  <te  Inn 
former  part  of  the  tragedy  he  says  to  Goneril :  <  art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this 
beard,'  meaning  his  Tenenble  white  beard.  MOBULY  i  I  suppose  70a  are  Goneril^ 
though  yonr  wliile  beard  wet  ifiinit  it. 

98.  black  ones]  Capeu.)  Hoviitatdli*  kad  An  wlidoB  of  aft  Monte  land 
reach'd  to  that  of  a  youth. 

99.  '  Ay '  and '  no '  too]  Pn  995) :  It  does  not  appear  how  it  could  be  flattery 
to  dissent  froaa,  as  wdl  as  to  assent  to,  oveijr  tda%  Iw  said.  The  Mlowlag  reading 
was  suggested  to  mc  hy  an  ingenious  friend,  by  only  a  change  in  the  pointing  and 
the  omission  of  a  single  letter :  '  To  say  ay  and  ma  to  every  thing  I  said  ay 
and  fw  to,  was  no  good  divinity.*  [WioTB  adopted  tids  reading.]  SntosR:  It 
anay,  however,  mean  that  they  said '  ay '  or '  no '  as  he  said  <  ay '  or '  no,*  but  more 
probably  that  they  had  double  thoughts,  and  said  *  ay '  to  flatter  him,  when  they  said 
'  no '  to  themselves,  and  vice  versJu  D&uus :  That  is,  in  contradiction  to  the  Biblica 
ii^aMtioato'letyoar  apeedibe  yea,)ran  andBay,Mgr.*  Cowdbn  CLAant  Lea- 
first  exclaims  indignantly :  •  To  say  "  ay  and  "  no  "  to  every  thing  I  saidi'  recollect 
ing  the  facility  with  which  his  courtiers  veered  about  in  their  answcn  to  suit  hi5 
vaiyiog  moods,  just  as  Osilc  does  lo  Haadett  aaddwahe  goes  oalo  sqr  that  this 
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divinity.    When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once  and  the  wind  100 
to  make  me  diatter;  when  tiie  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding;  there  I  found 'em,  there  I  smelt 'em  out  Go 
to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words;  they  told  me  I  was 

evcry'thing;  'tis  a  h'e,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glou.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.  105 
Is 't  not  the  king 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king. 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subje6l  quakes.— 
I  pardon  that  man's  life. — ^What  was  thy  cause  ? 
Adulteiy? 

Thou  shalt  not  die;  die  for  aduUeiy?  No;  tio 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  die  small  gilded  9ejf 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulatioa  thrive;  for  Gloucester's  bastard  soa 


lOOu  ll*  wind  F.FjF^,  Rowe, 

Fopc^Han. 

tOX.  lktm...them  Qq,  C^Ki 

Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt.  Sing.  Ktly. 
IQ3.  mm]  vxmun  Upton. 

if  their\  ofthnr  Qq,  Cap. 
104.  mgut-proof\    argue-prooft  Qq. 
AgiffnifiWJP,.  AguproofY^. 
■OS.  106.  Tk».Jtim§t\  Prose.  Qi^F^ 


I06-It6.  Ay..MlJieri^'9t»Kt%f^ 
106.  evtryl  tmtr 

108. 1x39.  ipaednt^Jidlilfetyfl  Wkat 


man's  H/t,  Ec.  conj. 
108.  tf>']McTlMbbt,a,Waib.X(Dkai. 

Cap. 

109-116.  A Ju/Ury  f..joUierj.]  Johnu 
Six  lines,  ending  /or  AduUtry  f...Fly... 
tkrim  :.,*f<atktr^Jhtttt,„  StmUun,  Ff, 
Rowe. 

109-130.  Adultery  f...,.jUM\  FkON^ 
Fop^  Tbeoh,  Han.  Warb. 

Iia  dSf  .•  Htfor^  die  for  Q,.  dytf»r 

Does\dM^ 

112-115.  Lines  end 


kind  of  '  ay '  and  '  no '  loo  is  no  good  divinity.  In  proof  that  *  ay '  and '  no ' 
«aed  bf  Sb.  widi  aeoe  degret  of  ktftndc^  m  •  phnae  rigdiyiBg  •hennlt  icplf ,  aad 
not  mere!)'  in  strictness  'yes  and  no,'  compare You  Like  It,  III,  ii,  231-240,  where, 
if  the  questions  Rosalind  asks  be  examined,  it  will  be  perceiTcd  that  neither  '«y' 
nor*  no'  will  do  as  amwen  to  any  of  them,  except  to*  Did bcadcforiM?*  MoniLti 
Iii*ao9(K>d  divinity' tlMKfinMiosu  to  sCMili<sm»i*  181  *Oarm»d  to 

OOt  yea  nnd  nay.' 

105.  uick]  Hanuer  {Clots.) :  Frequently  used  for  the  air,  or  that  pecBUarity  in  a 
£wt,  toic«,  or  gsMue  wUeh  dMngidilies  it  fron  odien.  [SeeJKnM.  IV,  vil,  189.] 

107.  subject  quakes]  Walker  {Cril.  1,246):  'If  'quakes'  be  right,  'suhjeel* 
must  refer  to  Gloucester  alone.  But  I  think  Sh.  wrote  quake.  '  Subjea,'  more  promt 
meaning  not  tub/eetus,  bat  suhjecti,  as  we  say  Wirr/,  the  reprobate.  (Md  writei* 
passim;  indeed  the  usage  occurs  as  late  as  Burke.  [There  is  great  probability  la 
this  suggestion  by  Walker.  Compare '  'twas  caviare  to  the  geneial.'— >jSISMS.  II*  i^ 
416.— Ed.] 
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Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 

Got 'tween  the  lawful  sheets.  I15 

To 't,  luxury,  pell-mell !  for  I  lack  soldiers.  * 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame, 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow. 

That  minces  virtue  and  does  shake  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleasure's  name, —  120 

The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to  *t 

With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs, 

Though  women  all  above ; 

But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit,  12$ 


1 14-  than]  Than  were  Cap. 

115.  sheeis."]  iheets,  were  unto  mt.  Ktly. 

11 6.  lack]  manfQ^. 
117-125.  As  in  Johns. 
1 1 7-1 30.  Prose,  QqFf. 

llj.  yon  J']  yon  QqFj.  yon*  C«p. 
Stcev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt.  you  F^. 

118.  between']  'tween  Pope,  Tteob. 
Han.  Warb. 

presages']  presageth  Qq. 

1 19.  doej]  do  Qq. 


120.  To  hear]  heare  Qq. 
120-124.   Three  lines,  ending  nor.^ 
appetite...above.  Ktly  (reading  soiPd). 

120,  121.  name, —  The]  name.  Tie 
Ff  +,  Jen.    name  to  Qq. 

121.  soiled] /oy/edQiiFt.  sta/ZedWixb, 
spot'/ed  Daniel. 

123.  waist]  wa^Q,,   wa^e  Q^Tf. 
they  are]  tha're  Q,.  the/rt 

Johns. 

123-130.   Prose,  Knt 


1 16.  luxury]  Lewdness.   See  Ham.  I,  v,  83. 

118.  forka]  Warbdrton:  That  is,  ber  hand  held  before  her  face  in  sign  of  mod* 
esty,  with  the  fingers  spread  out,  forky.  W.  C.  JOURDAIN  {Philological  Soe.  Trans., 
p.  134,  1857}  gives  the  same  interpretation  [which  I  think  unwarranted,  but  have 
no  inclination  to  cmphasLze  an  unsavory  question  by  discussing  it.  See  III,  iv, 
104.— Ed.]. 

118.  snow]  Edwards:  In  construction  the  phrase  'between  her  forks'  follow*- 
*snow.'    So  in  Tim.  IV,  iii,  386:  'the  consecrated  snow  That  lies  on  Dian's  lap.' 

119.  minces]  Staunton:  That  aflects  the  coy  timidity  of  virtue.  Singer:  Thus 
Cotgrave, '  Mineux  :  m  .  euse:  f...a1so  squeamish,  quaint,  coy,  that  minces  it  exceed* 
ingly,'  &c.  Also  '  Faire  la  sadinelte.  To  mince  it,  nicefie  it,  make  it  daintie,  be 
verie  squeambh,  backward,  or  coy.'  Collier:  'Minces'  cannot  be  right,  since 
mincing  mt^xA  to  cut  anything  into  small  pieces,  and,  figuratively,  to  take  small 
steps ;  whereas  to  mimic  [the  reading  of  the  (MS)  and  of  Collier's  text]  is  to  <-<w«» 
terfeitt  wbich  is  exactly  what  Lear  intends  to  convey;  the  'simpering  dame'  coun> 
tcrfeited  or  mimicked  virtue,  and  shook  her  head  at  the  mere  name  of  pleasure. 

121.  fitchew]  Dyce  {Gloss.) :  A  polecat,  and  here  a  cant  term  for  a  strumpeL 
121.  soiled]  Heath:  This  is  the  term  used  for  a  horse  that  is  turned  out  ia 

the  spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of  grass.  This  at  once  cleanses  the  animal,  and  fills 

bim  with  blood. 

J25.  But]  Merely.  See  Ham.  II,  ii,  272,451.  Dr  Incleby  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Among  the  Heresies  {August,  de  Heres.)  that  arose  very  early  in  the 
Church,  there  started  out  a  Sect,  called  [the  Paterniani],  possibly  the  spawn  of  the 
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Beneath  is  all  the  fiends'; 

There's  hell,  there's  daxkness*  there's  the  sulpburoiis  pit;  I2f 
Burning,  scalding;  stench,  consumption;  fie»  fie;  fiel  pah, 
pah  1— Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet;  good  apotheouy, 
sweeten  my  imagination ;  there 's  monqr  for  thee.  130 

G/ou.    Oh,  let  me  kiss  that  hand  ! 
Ltar.    Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mortah'ty. 
G/ou.   O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  t   This  great  world 
Shalt  so  wear  out  to  nought— Dost  tiiou  know  me? 
Lear,  I  remember  thine  qres-wdl  enough.  Dost  tiioti  tJS 


8dk  FiroMlnQqFf+,  MaI.Kiit^Cbtt. 
Dd.  Sing.  Sta. 

£eneath....,darimtu'\  One  liae^ 
Jehw.  Cap-  Jen.  Steev.  Bos.  Dyce. 
19^130.  BeHetttk..JJktel  Four  lines, 

tktt.  JduH.  Jen.    Fhre  Ihies,  csdfaig 

darkness,..Mench...fah  !....apolhf<ory.... 
tktt.  Ec  Five  and  a  half  lines,  ending 


There* t..Jhtt.  Ktly. 

126.  it  aU]  a  is  all  Warb. 

Johns. 

127.  tAere's  the  sulphurous]  Ktly, 
Giin.  Dyce  ii,  Huds.  Sch.  ther*s  the 
/klfkmy  Qq  {tkem  QJ.  tkert  it  tie 


/a(jpi4a(f«M  FT  et  cet 

laS.  tmuumfiioHl  ctn/km^im  Q,. 
eenfummatiem 

lapi  130.  <nMr/...nMietoi]  Rowe,  Knt, 
Sdb  CSmtf  gmi  AfMiary  fimtm 
Ff.  Ciuei,g$$dAptAtmHit  *  yiH«A» 
Q^etoet. 

tjt.  £»i  mt.umtrtality.']  Ilett...mur- 
talitie.  Qq.    Two  lines,  Ff, 

I13t  134*  O..J1U  /]  Rowe.  Three  lines, 
ending  «Mr;/V»iMi|pl/..jM/Ff.  Ftme^ 

Qq. 

134.  SkaW^JktmUqg,  Jkold(^. 

Vtop^Theob. 

D»st  thtmi]  do  you  Qq.  Jen* 


ffldqr<RMii<!M»,*  whow  ofsldon  was  that  tiM  vpper  ftiti  of  n  nan's  Body  were  nadt 

indeed  by  God,  but  the  lower  Parts  from  the  Girdle,  they  held  was  made  by  the 
devil;  and  very  fond  they  grew  of  their  fancy,  which  they  thought  gave  them  a 
Liberty  to  do  with  the  devil's  {Nut  what  they  plcas'd,  so  long  as  they  reserv'd  the 
rest  nnto  God.'-^i^ffaisrf'i  VmiKk^t mrUuVriM^GtimftkUt , . .  PrUektDrmt 

&c.,  1683.  p.  59. 

126.  Malons  and  Knight  doubt  whether  any  part  of  this  speech  were  intended 
for  metre.  Smont  It  b  too  ihythmlcal  to  be  kft  is  nere  prese,  yet  is  latlier 
lyric  than  heroic  metre.  White:  Not  improbably  the  remainder  of  this  speech  is 
mvlilaled  blank  verse.  With  very  slight  alteration  it  mi^  be  presented  in  perfect 
lines  of  five  sccents.  Asbott,  §511:  The  hi^^hest  passion  of  ell  expresses  Itself  fai 
pioee,  as  here,  and  in  the  fearfel  fienty  of  Cih.  IV,  i,  34-44. 

133.  piece  of  nature]  Schmidt:  Sh.  frequently  uses  piece  with  r/ where  we 
should  expect  some  such  word  as  model,  or  master-piece,  especially  a  '  piece  of  virtue* 
for  e  petiem  of  viitne.  An  espresiion  in  AmU  d*  CSSm.  V,  ii,  99^  conws  die  neaiat 
to  the  present  phras^  wliece  Ckopitm  says,  *to  imegine  An  Antony,  were  rntua^ 
piece  'gainst  fancy.' 

133.  Thisgftntwoild]  See  note  on* Utile  worid  of  man/  III,  i,  la 
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squiny  at  me ?  No,  do  thy  wors^ blind  Cupid ;  111  not  love.  136 
Rod  tbon  tfiis  challenge ;  maifc  but  <]ie  penning  of  it 

Gieu»  Were  all  thy  letters  sons,  I  could  not  see. 

Edg,  \AsuU\  I  would  not  take  this  from  iqtort;  it  is» 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it  140 

Lear.  Read. 

Glou.   What,  with  the  case  or  eyes  ? 

Lear.   Oh  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?   No  eyes  in  yout 
head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?   Your  eyes  are  in  a 
heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light;  yet  you  see  how  this  145 
world  goes. 

136.  tqiaity\  fftrint      Pope,  Han.       Prose,  Qq.    Two  lines,  the  first  ending 
atmt\(mm*  Qq.  rtport,  Ff.   As  *AM*,*  Hu.  Qyi.  Eo, 

137.  /4»]  tAat  Qq.  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

hU]  Om.  Qq.  143.  fJU  eate]  tkis  eau  Rowe + ,  dp. 

^«]^<^  «if/Q,»J«B»Quik  EcWluKUy. 
"Wr.    144.  mcr  no']  nor  Q^  Pope,  Han. 

138.  ti^  Utters\  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sch,  I44, 145.  a  heavy]  heavy  FJ?^  Rowe, 
tkelltUrs  Qq  ct  cet.  Pope,  Han. 

JM]  F,F^  Knt,  Sta.  Scb.  /tt         145.  iigh/]  light  one  Ktly. 

1361  ■qoiajr]  Malonb:  To  look  asquint  The  word  is  used  by  Armin,  Shake- 
tpeare's  fellow-comedian,  in  his  Nest  of  Ninnies  [p.  6,  ed.  Sh.  Soc]  :  '  The  World, 
qneasie  stomackt, . . .  squinies  at  this,  and  lookes  as  one  scorning.'  Wricht  adds 
dMt  it  is  Mill  wed  in  Svflbtk,  [md  n  Ancrian  am  add  Chat  it  it  ttOl  wed  Iwiv]. 

'39»  report]  Stacnton  :  There  is  some  obscurity  here.  What  is  it  Edgar  would 
not  talt«  from  report  ?  He  must  have  been  aware  of  his  father's  deprivation  of  sight ; 
liettwe  it  if  HMntfeiied  ia  the  prerlow  teeac  We  are,  perhaps,  to  suppose  Hiat  tlie 
poor  king  exhibits  the  proclamation  for  the  killing  of  Gloacester.  Cowden  Clakkss 
That  which  Edgar  would  not  believe  without  -.vitnesnng  is  the  extremity  of  pathos  in 
the  meeting  between  his  blind  father  and  the  distracted  |fing.  Dsuus  thinks  it 
icfon  to  Ideal's  coodltion. 

139.  is]  WRtGirr:  Emphatic;  as  in  MaA*  I,  iii,  T41. 

142.  the  case}  Jbnnxns:  HaTing  lost  aqr  eyes,  would  you  have  me  read  with 
.Oe  aodteH.  SrsmMSt  That  is,  the  aodtet  of  dther  eye.   So  in  Wkii*  nu, 

V,  ii,  14:  *tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes.'  Malone:  Also  in  Per.  V, !,  112:  'her 
eyes  as  jeweUlike  and  cased  as  richly,*  and  H.  Ill,  ii,  99:  'ber  e)'elids,  cases  to 
those  heavenly  jewels.'   '  This  case  of  eyes'  conld  not  have  been  Shakespeare's 

pbfBse,  because,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  it  would  mean  '  this  pair  of  eyes/  n 
sense  directly  opposite  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed.  White:  But  still  I  must 
r^rd  Rowe's  reading  (1.  e.  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  this,  t.  e.  none  at  all)  as 
being  tlie  true  text 

143,  are  you  there  with  me  ?]  WRicirr :  That  is,  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  So 
in  As  yim  Lihe  //,  V,  ii,  32:  <0b,  I  know  where  you  are;'  what  you  mean. 
[Compaie  *talK  n«  with  yon/  Jfm,  6*  JM.  US,  y,  140.] 
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Gim,  I  see  it  feelingly.  147 
Ltm  What;  art  mad?  A  nuui  nu^  see  how  Ais  world 
goes  with  no  qrea.  Look  with  thine  ears ;  see  how  yond 
justice  rails  upon  yond  simple  thieC  Hark,  in  thine  ear;  150 
change  places,  and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  Justice,  which 
is  the  thief?  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar? 

Clou,   Ay,  sir. 

Lem  And  the  creatuie  run  from  tfce  cur?  There  lliott  155 
mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority ;  a  dog's  obeyed 
inoflke^ 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  I 

Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?   Strip  thine  own  back ; 

Thou  hotly  lusts  to  use  her  in  that  kind  t6o 


148.  Mir]  a*  Qq. 

149.  tAmt]  thy  Qq. 

149,  isa  yoHi...yond\  yoH....yon  Qq. 
yon'  Cap.  Steev.  Ec  Var.  Xnl,  Siflfl^ 

150k  Ai>u\  thy  Qq. 

151.  tiMtigt  fUutt,  ond]  Om.  Qq. 
lUm^Hlamtfy'l  kmilfy,  du$^, 
httn^-dtndy 

151,152. /Ktl^..../At^  theefe...Tia' 
the  Qq. 


155-172.  Prose,  QqFf. 
1 56.  dog oteyecf]  defge,/t  tadt  Q^ 
^oilf'f  fo  bad  Q,. 
15S-161.  As  in  Pope. 

159.  thine]  thy  Ff+. 

160.  Thou  hotly  lusts]  Ff,  Sdu  thy 
iUud  *9t/y  Imjtf  (SM  Q^,  Tkm 
kotfy  bat*it  Kowc  ct  eet. 


147.  Ibdincly]  MouRurt  fa  aa  innid  aad  beutlSdt  mgr.  Lear  Idtti 

word  to  mean  '  only  by  feeling  as  I  have  no  qrcs.'   'WlMt  4(»  yMUffk  irfA  ^yuf 
be  rejoins, '  to  know  how  the  world  goes?* 
■SI.  haad^fwdaady]  MAtoMSt  Tfalt  b  a  pligr  anong  drfMren,  is  triikli  aooM* 

fhing  is  shaken  between  the  hands,  and  then  a  goCM  b  made  in  which  hand  it  is 
retained.  SeeFlorio:  *  Batxicchiare.  To  shake  bctwccae  two  hands,  to  play  handy* 
dandy.'  Coles  {Latin  Diet.,  1679)  renders '  to  plajlia|iidy>dandy/  by  digitit  mieiirtf 
and  he  is  followed  by  Ainsworth;  bat  they  appear  to  bave  been  mistaken,  as  is  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  definition,  in  his  Z'/V//^«^;rJ',  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
passage  before  us,  misunderstood.  He  says,  Handy-dandy  is  '  a  play  in  which  chil* 
ditntkangthaaiM$iaifllaict»»*  Doocsi  litis  teplaaadon  b  ooolinKdbjr  die  fbl* 
lowing  extract  from  j4  fret  discourse  touching  thf  numurcrs  of  the  tymes,  MS: 
*They  , . .  play  with  your  nujestie  as  men  play  with  little  children  at  handye  dandye^ 
whfcb  band  will  job  bare,  when  they  are  disposed  to  keep  any  thinge  frooi  ftcm.' 
Halluveu.  says  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  games  in  existence,  not  only  alluded  to  by 
Piers  Plowman,  but,  according  to  Pope  in  his  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerut,  by 
Plato.  '  Sometimes  the  game  is  played  by  a  sort  of  sleight  of  hand,  changing  the 
article  lapMy  feoaa  cna  hand  to  Mother. . . ,  This  b  what  Sh.  alladaa  to  by  rjianging 
places.* 

l6a  Itttto]  Thb baa  instance  cited  by  Waucek  (CnV.  U,  128)  of  the  subsiitu. 
Iktttetbs  Folio  of  «  Ibr  4^  in  Um. second  penon  singular  of  *Quare, 
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Forwhidifhoa  wIiip'at]ierd--Theasaf«r  hangs  ^co^^  l6l 

Through  tattered  dotfaes  great  vices  do  appear ; 

Robes  and  fiirKd  gowns  hide  alL  Plate  sin  with  gold. 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  huitless  breaks; 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigm/s  straw  does  pierce  it 

None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I'll  able  'em; 

Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 

To  seal  th'  accuser's  lips.    Get  thee  glass  eyes, 

And»  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  ihou  dost  notr— Now,  now,  now,  now.  170 
Full  off  my  boots;  harder,  harder,  sa 


t6i.  eouner\  cojiofur^^ 
I63-I7a  As  in  Rowe. 

162.  Through]  Thorough  Ff,  Rowe. 
Mitr'd}  Mttrtd  Q,.  ^Uintt 

Hothes]  raggsQ,.  raggttQ^ 
/r«a/]F^Rowe,Sch.  /kimiQ^ 
/maU  Q.  et  cet 

S63.  Jurr*d  gowns]  fimt-gmm  Qf. 

hU*\  Udtt  Qq. 
163-168.  PlUir..Mpt.']  Om.  Qq. 

163.  P/a/f"}  Thcob.  ii.    P/ace  Ff. 
tin}  Tlieob.  ii.   ySnua  F,F^ 

>fimr  Fg.  Rowe,  FiqM^  HmoIi.  i. 


Han.  Cap.  Sch. 

165.  in  rags']  witA  ragt  Jen.  (?  orii* 
plat). 

«]  and  RofWtt. 

dott]ddtT^  dotkY^^+tJm, 
Sleev.  Var.  Knt,  CoU.  Sing. 

166.  •Jfimd,  JMW,]  ^«itd,  Buu 
4iMr]  «AiWhp  H  n. 

170,  171.  To. .JO.]  Cap.  N0W..M, 
One  line.  Pope  ii-i-,Jen.Wr.;  prose.  Cam. 

Now,  noil/,  maw,  new]  mmw 
No,  new  Q,. 

171.  AardtTt  Jiardtr}  fnU  4cn6r, 


asks  Walker,  '  in  cases  where  voold  produce  extreme  harshness,  and  where  at 
the  same  time  the  old  copies  have  t,  whether  we  ought  not  to  write  the  latter.  (In 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  (see,  for  example.  Bums,  passim),  s  lot  a 
in  the  second  penon  seems  fi>  he  the  nile.)'  [To  return  to  the  usage  of  the  QqFt  in 
this  instance  is  hardly  more  violent  than  to  adopt  it  in  place  of  Us.  Can  harshness 
farther  go  than  in '  hotly  lust'st  to'  ?  I  regret  that  I  did  not  soften  a  line  correspond- 
ingly kttsh  in  noden  cAtloai,  sad  print  in  JSSne.  I,  if,  53  x  ^ReMli  diss  tbe  gUnpses 
of  the  moon.' — Ed.] 

162.  great  vices]  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Ff  are  right  here,  and  that  the 
neaning  is,  <  When  looked  at  through  tattered  clothes,  all  vices  sie  giesU'— Edw 

163.  hide  all]  Malone  :  InR.of  L.,  93,  •  Hiding  base  sin  in  plaiis  «f  naiei^.' 
163.  Plate]  COWDF.N  Ciarke:  That  is,  clothe  in  plate  armour. 

163.  einj  Siiu  of  the  Ff  is  to  be  preferred,  were  it  not  for  the  'It'  in  line 
f6s.— Bdw 

166.  I'll  able  em]  WarbuetoN:  I'll  qualify  or  uphold  them.  So  Sco;:^:\n,  con. 
tcmporaiy  with  Chaucer:  *Set  ell  mj  life  after  thyne  ordinaunce  And  able  me  to 
tteraie  or  dnm  deme.*  Rsatr  t  I  will  teke  off  all  legal  diaaUUtles  wUdi  they  may 
have  incnrred  by  their  crimes.  Steevens  :  Chapman's  Widovfs  Tears  :  •  Admitted! 
Ay,  into  her  heart,  ami  I  II  able  it.'  Agpia,  in  his  venum  of  the  Madt  »iiil 
•ble  this  For  five  revolved  years.' 
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Bdg,  [Adde^  Oh,iiiatteraiidiinpertiiieiicyiiiix'<II  173 
Reason  in  madness  I 

Lear.   If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  ^rta. 
I  know  thee  well  enough;  thy  name  is  Gloucester.  175 

Thou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl  and  cry.    I  will  preach  to  thee;  mark. 
Glou.   Alack,  alack  the  day  1 

Zmt.  When  we  are  bom,  we  ciy  that  we  are  come  180 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  This '  a  good  block, 


I73<  173*  Oh...madH«st  f\  One  line 
Qq.  As '  Aside,'  Cap.  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

17a.  impetiiHtnty  mij^dll 
mcy  mixt,  Tf.  imftrtinmtk  mixt 
imptrtintney,  mixt  Q,. 

174-206.  Proce,  in  Qq. 

174.  firhmu\fbrtmtu  Qq. 

177.  kmmifd\  tmowffi  Q,,  Sch. 

178.  tExitnf]  «mmA  M9/  <2^ 
toaile  Q,,  Cap. 


178.  mark.'] Ff,  Knt, Dyce.GTo.  + ,  Scb, 
mari —  Rowe  + .    marke  me.  Qq  et  cet. 

181.  This'  a  good  block. '\^va%.%Xyjcitt 
CIo.  Wr.  {block  t  Sing  ii).  thit  a  good 
Kccke.  Qq.  This  a  good  blockt:  F,F,. 
This  a  good  block  :  F^F^,  Sch.  This  a 
gtod  block  Rowc+,  Ec.  Knt,  Del. 
Sta.  Ktlj.  7%ix  a  good  block  t  Cap.  Jen. 
Steer.  '78,  Var.  Coll.  i.  This '/  a  good 
block.  Cam,    This  a  good  plot  Coll.  iii. 


.17a.  imptitlneiley]  Doocst  Tint  b,  umeSi&ag  not  belonging  to  dw  labfect 
Thus  an.  old  collection  of  domestic  recipes,  &c.,  entUbd  Jkt  trtasurit  of  eom» 
modious  toneeits,  1594,  is  said  to  be  'not  impertinent  for  every  good  huswife  to  use 
in  her  house  amongst  her  own  familie.'  This  word  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
iotbe  feme  of  rmde  or  wmmumfy  tin  tihe  middle  of  tbe  wvenlcenA  caitttrf,aor 
In  that  of  saucy  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

178.  wawl]  Wright  i  Cotgravehas:  'HoQaller.Toyawle.wawle.orciyoutaloud.' 

tSt.  ThI*  *]  WAUen  (  Vm,  80)  t  ms  Jr  is  irat  mfreqaently^Uke  tkai  nr,  &e.-* 
contracted  into  a  monosyllable.  See  Lear,  V,  iii,  283 ;  Tarn.  Shr.  I,  ii,  45,  •  Why 
this'  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you,'  Wright:  See  Mens,  for  Meas.V  ,\,  13 1, 
*thts'  a  good  Fiyer  belike.'  See  Abbott,  §461;  also  II,  ii,  116,  of  this  play. 
Rnaoit  modlw^  tDgKMtcd  <11s.' 

181.  block]  Johnson  would  read  'a  goofi  Jlock*  that  is,  a  flock  of  wool.  <Lear 
picks  op  a  Jiock,  and  immediately  thinks  to  surprise  his  enemies  by  a  troop  of  hone 
diod  with  Jlockt  or  ySA^  Yet  'Uoeie*  wmif  itaad,  if  we  suppose  tbst  the  tig^  of  « 
blodc  put  him  in  mind  of  mounting  his  horse.  Cafell:  The  mode  of  Lear's  mad> 
ne!^s  is  chanp>'d ;  it  is  calm,  and  shews  some  sparks  of  reason ;  he  knows  Gloucester, 
and  his  condition;  tells  him  he  must  be  patient; . . .  says  he  will '  preach'  to  him; 
upon  this  he  pots  himself  in  posture  of  one  who  would  preach,  and  pulls  olTliis  hat  t 
Scarce  has  he  utter'd  a  few  words  when  some  fumes  of  a  wilder  nature  fly  up;  the 
Mat  catches  his  eye,  and  sets  fire  to  another  train  of  ideas;  the  words  '  This  a  good 
blodc?'  are  ipolce  looking  upon  the  hat;  and  this  it  fol1ow*d  by  a  teeond  eoneeil, 
which  has  it's  rise  from  the  same  circumstance,  about  'fcl;,'  ank!  die  use  it  might 
be  put  to.  Steevens  :  '  Block'  anciently  signified  the  head  pan  of  the  hat,  or  the 
thing  on  which  a  bat  is  formed,  and  sometimes  the  hat  itself.  Thus  Mueh  Ado,  I,  i. 
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It  were  a  ddioile  etiatagem,  to  shoe  i8a 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  I'Uputt  in  proof; 

182.  tko€\  Jhoo        Jkooe  FJFJF^         183.  ru...fr9efi\  Om.  Qq. 
ilM^Qq.  MjrAnoB.*  ^  Ci|>.  Sicer.  Ee. 

183.  fit^]/ellQ/\.  V  r  -^rnf,  r  II  n,].  i,  Sing,  m,  Ktly. 


751  •HewcmUtrddibataidieradilMiorUthtft  it  ever  chuiges      dit  Mit 

Uock.'  Again, in  Beau,  and  Fl.  H^U  a/ Several  Weaforu  [IV,  i]  :  'I  am  so  haunted 
with  this  broad  brim'd  hat  Of  the  last  block,  with  the  young  hatband.' 

Again,  xn  Th*  Tm  Merry  liUkmaiitt  1630:  *— my  haberdasher  has  a  new  block, 
and  will  find  me  and  all  my  fenendon  in  heaven}  &c  Again,  in  Decker's  Gutt 
Hornbook,  1609:  • — that  cannot  observe  the  time  of  his  hatband,  nor  know  what 
fashioned  bhek  is  most  kin  to  his  head ;  for  in  my  opinion,  the  braine  that  cannot 
draie  Ms  fde  wdl/ Ae.  AgalB,in  TV&ms  Aml^ilMHMf  ^X^^ 
x6o6:  ' — The  blocke  for  his.  head  alters  faster  than  the  fctt*maker  can  fitte  him.* 
To  the  same  effect  R(»kton  {Etifhmtitt  p.  5a)  iSHm  iastBiioes  from  Lily's  Eufktut. 
Gouint  * Blodc*  implies  tfist Lear  is  referrfaigto  Ac  du^«r  hb  hat,wlienhe 
pnibnbly  had  none  upon  his  head,  being,  as  we  are  told, '  fantastically  dressed  with 
straw  and  wild  flowers.'  Few  things  can  be  clearer  than  that  'block'  was  mis- 
heard for  ^ot  as  it  stands  in  the  (MS),  and  that  the  '  good  fiot '  was  to  shoe.  Sec. 
[Gqidl*s  expiaBStlfln  is,  10  hm^  sesrcdysetlibctoqr,  ildioii^  it  is  adopted  liy  eveij 
editor  but  Collier,  and  Is  amply  supported,  as  far  as  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word 
*  block  *  is  concerned,  by  Steevens's  and  Rushton's  citations.  The  imzgt  of  that  dis< 
bsaglit  head  corned  bjr  a  ftit  liat  is  not  pleaalag.  to  lajr  die  least.  I  can  offer 
nothing  better,  unless  it  be  that '  block'  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  that  Lear 
mounts  one  to  deliver  bis  preachment  from.  Since  writing  this  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing in  TiECK  (iii,  341) :  '  Brockmann  at  these  words  mounted  the  stump  of  a 
trae/  Far tlds TSedc  fiods  faalt  witii  liim;  *the  action  was  neither  neeeasaiy  aor 
did  it  impart  any  beauty  to  the  passage.  SchrSder  afterwards,  on  the  same  stage  in 
Vienna,  represented  himself  so  weak  and  worn  out  that  he  could  not  raise  his  trem- 
bling foot  high  enoo^  to  mount  npon  the  Stump;  this  he  did  apparently  to  show  that 
his  predecessor  had  acted  what  was  not  true  to  nature.'  Tieck  adds,  that '  Schr5dcr, 
with  bis  keen  intelligence,  would  probably  confess  in  cooler  moments  that  he  was 
even  more  sophistical  than  Brockmann;  an  old  man  who  was  as  weak  as  this 
could  certainly  not  have  stormed  about  the  open  fields,  and  made  his  pinSMfS  ma 
hard  to  catch  him.'  In  Edwin  Booth's  Prompt  Book  there  is  here  the  stnqc-dircc- 
tion : '  Lear  takes  Curan's  bat.'  This  is  certainly  belter  than  to  suppose  that  he  took 
Us  0W1J4  EDi] 

183.  felt]  Steevens:  This  stratagem  might  have  been  adopted  from  the  following 
passage  in  Fenton's  Tragicall  Discounts,  15671  '—he  attyrcth  himselfe  for  the  pur- 
pose in  a  night  gowne  girt  to  hym,  with  a  paire  of  shoes  /ell.  Leasts  the  noyse  of 
his  feete  shoulde  discover  his  goinge.*  M alone:  This  'delkalo stratagem'  had  ac- 
tually been  put  in  practice  fifty  years  before  Sh.  was  bom,  as  we  learn  from  Lord 
Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  41 :  'the  ladye  Margaret, . . .  caused  there  ft 
)ttsl»  to  be  hdd  in  as  eitraardinaiy  manner  { dm  place  being  n  fanaooom  labed  high 
from  the  ground  by  many  step"?,  and  paved  with  black  square  stones  like  marble; 
while  the  horses,  to  prevent  sliding,  wre  thod  with  felt  or  flocks  (the  Latin  words 
mf^thMhmtnt9)i  after  which  the  ladies  danced  all  al^* 
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And  when  I  Bave  std'n  upon  tiiese  toos-iihisir. 
Tben.kai,kiI],kiU,kfll,ki]],]ciUI  iSs 

EmUra  GttlwMn.  wffil  Attcndaati. 

Oh,  here  he  is ;  lay  hand  upon  him.— Sir. 
Your  most  dear  daughter— 

Liar,  No  rescue?  What,  a  prisoner?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.  Use  me  wdl; 
You  shall  have  ransom.  Let  me  have  surgeons ;  190 
I  am  cut  to  th'  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  anything. 

Lear.   No  seconds  ?  all  myself? 


184.  /Anv]  Fopt+,  Syot  ii, 
Uada. 

tltfn\Jldi  Qq. 

xoHs-in-law'\  fonni  in  latoes  Q,. 
ftmiut  M  lam        Sm  m  Lowes  F,, 
-|towe,Ck|i.  Suuut  in  Lowes  F^.  Sons 
im  Latvs  Fj.    Scns-in-Laws  F^. 

185.  £ntcr..^UeDdants.]  Rowe.  En> 
ter  dnce  Gcodanen.  Qq.  Eater  a  Gn- 
tlcman.  Ff.  Enter  Gentleman,  and  At- 
tendants of  Cordelia ;  and  Guard.  Cap. 

186.  Scene  viii.  Pope-i*,  Jen. 
Jkami}  AsmA  Qq,  Jen. 


186.  Aim.  Str,"]  Johns.  JUm  Jlrt, 
JUmjSrt.       Umf  *ir,  Row«.  JUm, 
Sir.  Ff. 

187.  Yaur...daughter — ]Om.Q,.^«Kr 
most  dten  (reading  O..Jtm  as  one  line) 

Q.- 

iSS.  tven^  ente  Qq. 
X90.  ramom'\  a  ran/om 

iwyww]  Ff     Knt,  Bjree  1^ 
StA.  Glo.  Wr.  Sch.    a  ckurgioH  Q,.  a 
Ciirwgmm  Q^  «  mw^mm  Cap.  et  cet. 
191.  /««}  Hnds. 
il»M']i;»«lffQ^. 


185.  kill,  kUlJ  Malone:  This  was  formerly  the  word  given  in  the  English  army 
when  an  onset  was  made.  So  in  Vim.  ^Ad.  65»t  'in  a  pesceAil  hovr  doth  ay 

"  kill,  kill."  •  Agnin,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  1610,  p.  315  :  •  Our  T»''^gB«K- 
men  came  boldly  forth  at  night,  Crying  Saint  Gtmrgt^  Salitbwry,  kill,  kilL' 

189.  fiMi  of  fbctime]  Smvunt  Gompare  •!  am  fortUM^  feol,*  Rtm.  d* 
HI,  {( 139.  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  309)  i  Here  ' natural  fool '  means  one  horn  to  be  the 
sport  of  fortune.   Bacon  speaks  of  '  natural  Spaniards,'  i,  t»  native.  Massiager,  in 
T&t  Renegado,  II,  iv,  has  <  a  natural  Venetian.' 

191.  cot  10  tb*  bralM]  Oowonf  CtABXSt  T1iis,oneoftlwnMat]>oirerfUly,yei 
briefly  expressed,  utterances  of  mingled  bodily  pain  and  consciousness  of  mental  in- 
firmity ever  penned,  is  not  the  only  subtle  indication  in  this  scene  that  I.ear  not 
nerely  feds  hfansdf  to  be  Insane,  bat  also  (ieeb  acute  physiesi  mflerfng.  *  I  am  not 
•gae-ptroof '  tells  how  severely  shaken  his  poor  old  frame  has  been  by  exposure  throiij^ 
out  that  tempestuous  night;  '  pull  off  my  boots;  harder,  harder,'  gives  evidence  of  a 
sensation  of  pressure  and  impeded  drcnlatioa  in  the  feet,  so  closely  connected 
with  injory  to  the  brain;  and  *I  am  cut  to  the  brains'  convqfi  the  impression  of 
wounded  writhing  within  the  hc.Tl,  f>ir.t  touches  us  with  deepest  sympathy.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  the  gay  irrationality  and  the  incoberency  that  mark  this 
Stage  of  OMala. 
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Wlqr,  fhis  would  make  a  mail  a  man  of  sal^  193 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pot^ 

*  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust  195 

*  Gent.   Good  sir, — * 

Lear,    I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  smug  bridegroom,  Whatl 
I  will  be  jovial.    Come,  come ;  I  am  a  king. 
My  masters,  know  you  that? 

Gmt,  You  are  a        on^  and  we  obey  you.  200 

Ltar,  Then  there's  life  in 't  Come»  and  3^  get  it;  you 
shall  get  it  by  running.  Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

\Exit  running;  AttencUmU  foUim* 

Gent,    A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king !    Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse  20$ 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Bc^,  Haa,  gentle  sir. 

GIoiL  Sir,  speed  you;  what's  your  wiU? 


193.  a  man  a  man^  a  tmtn  Qq. 

194-199.  7>.../>ia/]  Asinjen.  Thiee 
fines,  ending  hraiuty..,ttmaU:...4limtf 
Ff  + ,  Capii  (Cmt,  ttm  iqiuits  lin^ 

Cap.) 

195,  196.  Ay-.Mr]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 

195.  Ay,and^Iand(^\.  ^«</Popc  +  , 
Cap.  and /or  Sleev.  Bos.  Knt,  Coll. 

196.  Gent  Gttdtir]  Om  Q„  Pope+, 
Cap. 

I97-I99>  /..Jhatll  Two  and  a  half 
ltnei»«ndini;lmM^.../niAiil.j4ttr/CoU. 
Dd.  m.  Ktly. 

197.  tmttgl  Om.  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ec 
Var.  Sla.  do. 

198.  199.  -f/wf.  ^fy  masters']  KiMg, 
Majlen  F,.  King.  Alajltrs  F,F,F^ 
Kowe.  4Aif  ^>iMi«mBDpe,TlMobu 


Han.  Warb.   king :  mastert  Sch. 

199.  tkatf]  tAat,  Djrce^  GlOb^. 
ihatt  Sta.  Huds. 

iox,  202.  TAeH..ja.1  Tw»  Mxttt,  tha 
find  ending  get  it,  Ff  + . 

aoi.  Comt,  flwd']  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 
Cmt,  an  Pope,  Theob.  Ilan.  Warb. 
Knt,  Sing.  Come,  an*  Johns,  nay  etut 
Q,.  nay  if  Q^,  A'iay,  come,  an  Jn.Ee, 
Nay,  «/Glo.  +  .    Nay,  an  Cap.  et  cet. 

202.  by\  with  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Glo.  Wr. 
Sa,  M,  M,  w.]  On.  Qq. 
[Exit...]  Exit,  running;  Attend- 
ants and  Guard  follow.  Cap.  £iit  King 
numhig  Qq.   Exit  Ff. 

204.  one]  a  RoTM^  Vppc^  Haa. 
Knt,  Sch. 

ao6i,  JImw]  Idi  Qq.  AadAaoa,^ 


193.  salt]  Malone:  That  is,  a  man  of  tears.  Wright: 
Widou/s  Tears,  IV» it  'He  not tutt  Saltpecttt in thb vaoU lor 
panie  lining.* 

aot.  lifbin'i]  JonmoMt  Theeateltnetyatdfltperate. 

202.  Sa,  sa]  Brs\vF.!.L:  Docs  not  this  seem  to  prnve  that  'Sc^sn,*  III,  iv,  96, 
means  the  very  reverse  of  eessesF  Hudson:  it  is  probably  meant  to  express  Lear's 
panting  as  ht  nm.  STAKK  (£ifu /syeJUatriuie  Stk^SHufUt  p.  80)  interpreti  this  as 
dm^Qg^  and  9$j»t  'Lear  sUpa  lemf  carolling  and  dandog.* 
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Edg,  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ?  908 

Gent   Most  sure  and  vulgar;  eveiy  one  hears  that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour,  2 10 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 

GeiU,  Near  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main  desoy 
Stands  on  tiie  hourly  thought 

E^*  I  thank  you,  sir ;  that's  all 

Gent,  Though  tiiat  the  queen  on  special  cause  is  here, 
Her  arm}'  is  moved  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  \Exit  Gent.  215 

Glou.    You  evcr-gentic  gods,  take  my  breath  firom  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  1 

£4g.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glou,  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  7 

Edg,  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows;  220 


aoS.  ttHgkt\  TheoU  ii.  ought  QqFf. 

tll^ti  OHIa  Ql|« 

S09(SIO.  M0st...JouHd.']  As  in  Q,. 
The  fiisk  line  ends  htartt,  Q,;  at  vufgar, 
FT,  Rove. 

a09.  one]  ones  Q,. 

keantkat]  litris  that  Q,.  heartt 

3IO.  h^ieA..Mmiui}  7hU,*/eiut 
Tkat.../eHfe  Q,. 
210, 211.  But..Mrmyf\  One  line,Qq. 
%XX,  ^udyfioil/jfitdfrrtq^  /food 


sia.  daay]  iofkryet  Q,.  dtferiti 

213.  Stands^  Standjl  Q,. 

tkousht\  thougktt  Qq. 

tkat's  all\  Om.  Popis,  Hia. 
aiS.  Her]  Hir  Q,.    Hu  Q,. 

Edg.  L.Mr.]  Om.  Pope,  H«n. 

[Exit  Gent.]  Jobm.  BsiL  Ql^ 
Exit,  (after  <m),  Ff. 

316.  tvtr-gentle]  Hyphen,  Cap. 
8I8.  mil  pray]  iVell,  pray  . 
sao.  lame  ioliamtfyqf^UoL  Bat, 


S09b  VOlgnr]  CompMe  Mam.  I,  ii,  99 ;  *  any  tlie  moit  vulgar  thing  to  sense.' 

212,  213.  main  deacry  .  . .  thought]  Johnson  :  The  main  body  is  expected  to 
be  descried  every  hour.  The  expression  is  harsh.  Staifnton  .  The  expression  is 
«a  buih  and  disagreeable  as  the  qieeker'a  •MmI  sure  ead  m^gar'  jort  befera. 
MoBERLY :  The  sabstontive  *diicr|'  ii  like  *iBora  inpediiiieoli  thea  twenty  times 
your  stop,'  Otk.  V,  ii,  263. 

S13.  tlwt*toft111  Both  Jmimaiid  Tat  CAimisoBEDrion  note  ttcaeirardeai 
omitted  in  the  '  N.  Butter'  Quarto.  They  arc  present  in  my  copy,  in  STEEVENS'f 
Reprint,  and  in  Ashbxe's  Facsimile.  I  note  this  simply  as  an  im^iffltiffn  of  the  dif> 
lietciicei  in  different  copies  of  the  sane  edttion^EDb 

ai4.  Though  that]  See  MMk.  Vf,  iii,  io6t  Abdott,  $  2S7. 

218.  father]  Hudson:  As  this  was  a  customary  address  from  the  yomig  to  the 
old,  Edgar  keeps  addressing  Gloucester  so  without  being  recognised  as  his  soa« 

ssoii  tHM]  UAiom  adhered  to  the  taxtof  dieQq,beeaasa  of  Ow  pandUBsBB 
eriih  iiM..xn*itt  <SoI»«Mdelaaw1igf  fertnMPsdiaNMap^^' 
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Who^  by  the  art  of  kaown  and  fedinsf  sofrovsy  ti\ 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Give  me  your  haiu^ 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glou.  Hearty  thanks; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot  I  , 

Enttr  Oswald. 

Osw,  A  proclaim'd  prize !   Most  happy  I  93$ 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh 
To  faise  my  fortunes.— Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  Ihyself  remember;  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glou,  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to 't 

Osui.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant,  250 


aat.  kntnun^  knowing  Han.  Ktly. 
323-225.  Hettrty...hoot  l\  Prose,  Qq. 
324, 225.  Tkt  itiMfy„»Jititf\  Om 
Koe,  Pope,  Jen. 

224.  bounty^  hornet  Q,, 
tht  benUon'\  benii  Q,. 

225.  To  boot,  and  boo^  to  faue  thet 
Q,.  to  bootf  to  boot  to  ioot  Popct 
Han.  J«B.  (7]>  Am' Htn.,*!  ft  «q»nt« 
line.) 

Eater  Otmild.]  GotL 
$tMrard.  QqFf. 

Some  IX.  Pope +,  Jen. 


225.  &c.  Osw.]  Stew.  QqFf. 
225-233.  ^...arw.]  Prose,  Qq. 
S25.  Afost']  thit  is  most  Han. 

kappitY^,   happy:  F,F,F^. 

226.  yfrf/]  Om.  Q,. 

227.  Thou'\  Om.  Pope-t. 
«/5/]  mojl  Qq. 

SS9.  Nawl  Om.  Pope  +  . 
•30.        QqF^v  J«n*  G10.-I-,  Sck 
AvVP^F^     CP  Han.  ct  etc. 

Edi;ar  oppos«.]  JolUN.  E4gaf 
Interposes.  Coll. 


221.  known  and  feeling]  Wardurtov:  Sorrows  past  and  present.  Malonk; 
I  doubt  whether  feeling  is  not  used  for  /elt.  Sorrows  known,  act  by  relation,  but 
Igr cxperieaee.  EocLBt  *Fediiv  focrows'  mm  todi  hf  ftmhadaf  wfmgtXtiff 
auke  us  feel  for  others.  CowDEN  CLARKE:  'Feeling'  is  here  used  in  both  senses 
of  'personall/  felt'  and  'deeply  moving.'  Compare  IVint.  Tale,  IV,  ii,  8:  *To 
yAgm  ftiSSnKg  mitows  I  odgbt  be  Mme  tBxf?  Abbott,  §  372,  mcu  to  idept 
Mfllone's  view;  he  explains  'Feeling'  as  'known,'  passively,  'known  and  realized 
sorrows.'  Schmidt:  'Feeling'  is  here  not  a  participle  but  a  gerund,  and  'feeling 
sorrows '  is  equivalent  to  heartfelt  sorrows.   It  is  essentially  the  same  gerund  as  in 

222.  pregnant]  Schmidt  :  Disposed,  prompt,  ready.    [See  II,  f,  76.] 

228.  remember]  Waebu&ton:  Recollect  the  post  offences  of  thy  life  and  reconir 
atend  tliyedf  to  beaveo. 

229, 230.  Now  ...  to 't]  CowDEN  Clarke  understands  this  as  a  call  to  Edgar 
to  defend  him.  With  all  deference  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  addressed  to  Oswald, 
begging  him  to  put  strength  enough  to  his  destroying  sword  to  make  sure  work 
wttb  it.— Ed. 

25  T 
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Dar*st  thou  support  a  published  traitor?  Hence  I 
Lest  that  th'  infc6lion  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thcc.    Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.    Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 

Osw.    Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  dicst ! 

Bdg,  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk 
pass.  And'  chud  ha'  bin  zwagger'd  out  of  my  life,  'twould 
not  ha'  bin  20  long  as  'tis  by  a  vortnight  Nay,  come  not 


J>ttr/l  F,F,F^. 
232.  thiUtK\  tJkat  KnL 
/iiii/}  Om.  Qq,  Ckp. 

233,234.  Like. ..not]  One  line,  Cap. 
334.  CAiU.,.'t(uion.^  Two  lines,  Ff. 

vartker  Coll. 

^tation]  cagum  Qq. 
Vfi.  and]  Om.  Qq. 

voUt\  wkt  Q,.   volkt  Q,F,F^ 
137.  i«Mf*cl«^]Ff-|-Jca.  tmdtM 


Qq.Scii.  M«IWCip.  Wh.  cneJimd 

Dyce,  Glo.  + .    gkJ  cVud  Steev.  et  cet. 

gar'd  Q,.   twaggar'd        swagged  F, 

'/Taculd^i/wcu/dQ,,  itwMQ^ 
838,  »>/  F  F.. 

flj  V«]  Om.  Qq. 
wrtHig/U]/ertHigAt  Q,. 


234.  Chill,  Ac.]  St££VENS:  When  our  andoit  writers  introdnoe  m.  rnsdc  thef 
coounonly  allot  him  this  SomeTsetshire  dialect  Mcrcaiy,  in  the  second  book  of 
OvkPs  Metamorphoses,  assumes  the  appeanmce  of  a  clown,  and  Golding  has  mads 
him  speak  with  the  provinciality  of  Shakespeare's  Edgar  [p.  26,  'And  I  chill  gefhce 
vor  thy  paine  an  Hecfar  an  bir  match.'  The  pleonastic  *  I  chill '  is  probably  an  over« 
•iglit«(iGoUBagV]Mtit;  aline  or  tirafiutberoB  there  Is  no  before 'Cham  snic.* 
Capell's  spelling  and  eh^ud  in  line  237,  is  probably  the  most  correct,  but,  in  a 

matter  so  trifling  and  so  vague,  we  might  as  well  follow  the  Ff,  even  in  their  mis- 
spellings. I  have,  therefore,  printed  *blD'  and  'whither,*  which  may  be,  in  reality, 
indications  of  the  pronunciation. — Ed.]  Elus  {E.  E.  Pronunciation,  p.  293): 
The  contractions  cham,  chas,  chit  (tsbam,  tshx^;,  tslu'l)  for  ich  am,  ich  was,  ich  will, 
are  mentioned  by  Gill  (Logonomia,  p.  17)  as  a  Southern  pronunciation,  in  Rev.  W. 
Bamesls  o£tfon  of  die  Gttuaty  tf  Ikt  Diaka  Ar«i  mid  Sangft  and  In  the 
Glossary  to  his  Poems  Itt  the  Dorset  dialect,  1858,  p.  150.  The  dialectic  pronun- 
ciations Jse,  Uk  are  pnaerved  [here  io  Zear^.  About  thirty  yean  ago  tUeAy  was 
in  use  for  /  tn  the  eastern  border  of  Devondiire  and  in  Dorset,  and  examples  of 
eAam,  eAou/d  I  am,  I  would,  occur  in  the  Exmoor  Scolding,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Wright  :  I  will,  contracted  from  '  ich  will,'  just 
as  *  dmd '  is  for '  ich  would '  or  *  ich  should.'  In  Groee^s  Provincial  Glossary '  chell  * 
Is  said  to  be  used  for  *I  shall'  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  *  cham'  for  '  I  am'  in 
Somenet  In  Whetstone^s  JPnmct  aad  CmmMbrm  we  find  'cham,'  *cby«'  *cliaaiB/ 
«chuU' 

^  gait]  SriBVHiat  la  die  last  rebdUoa,  when  Ae  ScotdtseUUen  bad  finidiai 
flieir  CTwda^  Instead  of  oar  Una  cf  dl8misrioB,flidrphntte  was*  gaag  year  falti.* 
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near  A*  old  man;  keep  out,  che  vor'  ye,  or  ice  try  whither 
your  costard  or  my  ballow  be  the  harder;  chill  be  plain  240 

with  you. 

Osw,    Out,  dunghill !  {They  fight. 

Edg.   Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir;  come;  no  matter  vor 
your  foins. 

Osw,  Slave, thou  hast  slain  me.  Villain,  take  my  purse;  245 
If  ever  thou  wilt  Hirive,  buiy  nqr  body; 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  find'st  about  me 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloucester;  seek  him  out 


S39k  /A']  the  Qq. 

ehe  vor*  yi\  ckemort  /r  Qqi>  ck* 
*vort  yt  Cap. 

Fr+,  Jen.  ASrQq.  »  Cip. 
btviUe  John*,  et  ceU 

f^itker\  Ft.  wMitker  Qq  et  cet 
fl40,  its/ardi  {ojltr  Q,. 

Mew]te/Q«iPop«-<-,Cap.Jeii. 
Steer.  Ee.  Var.  hatttrv  Q,. 


up.  ckiir\  He  Q,. 

242.  [They  fight.]  Qq.   On.  YU 

043.  Chiir]  CAiUY^ 

Chill. ..cornel  ^  ^iftpb 

«V]/rQ.. 

«w]/7r  Qq. 
244.  [Edgar knociklUmdoWll.no««. 
Oswald  falls.  Cam. 
348,249.  7Sr...«K/£^»]  One  line,  Qq. 


239.  che  vor'  ye]  Johnson:  I  warn  you.  Wright :  Capell  quotes  from  an  old 
oonedjr  celled  7»t  CtmtttUUm  iOwtm  lUtnalUy  and  Prodigality  (1603) :  *  Yoo  by 

gisse  sir  lis  high  time  che  vore  ye  Cham  averd  another  will  ha'te  afore  me.' 

239.  ice]  Abbott,  §§  315,  461 :  Provincial  for '  I  shall.'  D&UUS  reads  <  ise,'  and 
comriden  it  equivalent  to  ebe,  WRKnrr  t  In  Sooenelddie  wot  of  die  FuM^  *Iie* 
is  used  still  for  '  I,'  and  proooonced  like '  ice.' 

240.  costard]  The  name  of  an  apple,  and  hence,  according  to  Gifforu  (Note  on 
the  Alehemitt,  IV,  i),  humourously  applied  to  the  head.   Whence '  coster-monger.' 

240.  iMdlow]  Knight:  Grose  {Pmvmeial  Gloss.)  gives  'iiis  as  a  North-countiy 
word  for /fj/f.  COLLIER :  Balo  means  a  ^^o»r  in  Norfolk.  ^iett!«rvof  Q^iBperiiapi 
«  corruption  of  the  true  word,  as  it  is  in  the  Folio. 

344*  Mm]  DvcB {GUa.)t  Pluhe^ dmiti.  Gotgnve:  *£tt»tutr.  To  dirait, or 
foyne  at.* 

247.  letters]  Here,  and  in  line  255,  Mr  Smith  thinks  we  should  read  letter,  be- 
cause only  one  letter  is  produced  and  read.  *Had  Hurt  been  one  from  Regan  too, 
the  audience  no  doubt  should  have  heard  it  as  vrdl  as  GoneriTa.'  See  IV,  v,  33. 
[EccLES,  Malone, and  Thf,  CAMBRIDGE  Editors  attribute  this  note  to  'Mr Smith;' 
it  is  found  in  Grey's  jVoles,  &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  II4,  and,  although  it  is  not  always  perfectly 
dearwhere  Grey's  own  notes  end,and  *  Mr  Smith**'  notes,  that  he  qnotes,  h^n,  yet 
I  think  that  they  are  correct  in  this  instance.  When  I  compiled  the  note  on  IV,  v, 
33, 1  thought  that  to  '  Mr  Smith'  belonged  only  the noto  on  '  undistinguish'd  space 
of  woman's  will,'  and  that  what  I  have  qaoted  above  was  Grey*s.  *Mr  Smith  of 
Harleston  in  Norfolk*  Grey  pronounces  'the  most  friendly  and  communicative  man 
living,'  and  adds,  that  he  was  •  greatly  assistant  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare.' — Ed,]  Malone  shows  tliat '  letters '  was  used  like  e/iistoU,  when 
only  one  was  intended.  In  I»  v,  i ,  Lear  telb  Kent  to  go  before  with  tliese  *  Icttcis,' 
and  Kent  replies  that  be  would  deliver  the  'letter,* 
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Upoa  the  Englisfa  psfty.  Oh,  ootiiiidy  deadil 

Death  I  350 

Edg.   I  know  thee  well ;  a  serviceable  vUlaiilf 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  would  desire. 

GUm,  What,  is  he  dead? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  fiither;  rest  you.— 
Let's  see  these  pockets;  the  tetters  that  he  speaks  of  25$ 
May  be  iny  friends.  H^s  dead;  I  am  only  sony 
He  had  no  other  deathsman.  Let  us  see. 
Leave,  gentle  wax;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful.  260 

\Riads\  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered    You  have 


149.  £j»iM  the  EngliiK\  Upon  the 
BriHJh  Qq.  Cap.  Jen.  Mai.  Steev.  Bo*. 
Coll.  Sing.  Sta.  Wh.  Kfly,  Gk^'¥,  0» 
tlf  EHgliik  Han. 

849,  asa  V^on..,i«ath  f]  As  two  tulf- 
liiMifChpb 

dmikl  Ik0tk/\  On.  Wr. 
Aatkt  dmk.  Qq.  dtotk,  dtaelL  FT. 

t/i-a/A,  death —  Rowe.   tleatk,-^  Pope, 
Han.    dttttki—d€Uki  Jen.  dt^t 
Theob.  ct  oet. 
250.  [Dies.]  H«  dies.  Qq  (sota.). 

Om.  Ff. 

352,  353.  At  Aaepm..Jltiire.^  On* 
Iiae,Q. 

2541-258.  Four  lines,  ending  foekttt^ 
^/rttiMbt^Aiatikfimam.«m9lt  Qq*  Jm. 
254,  255.  jnm^Lef$\  kit 

you,  Utt  Q,. 


354.  [seating  him  at  a  Distance.  Cap. 

255,  tkeie...the\  Ff  + ,  Cap.  Knt,  Dyce 
I,  Glo.  + ,  Sch.    his. ..theft  Qfj  ct  cct. 

256.  Jam\  Vm  Pope Jen.  Dyce  ii» 
Hads. 

Jtfr)]  forrow  Q,. 

358.  Zoatv]  By  your  Uave  Ro«re<«>. 
mommers,  htamt]  ttetmt 

Qq.  manners.'  blame  Ff.  manners — 
hlame  Rowe.   mtmuurt,  Blam$  Johns. 

358, 259.  mot.  Ti\  not  Ti  Q,Ff.  mot, 
Th  Q,,  Rowe.    net  •  To  Pope  et  cet. 

359.  WfJ  Ff +,  Coll,  Del.  Sta.  Wh. 
wt^ttQq.  W£/Gipw  ct  eel. 

260.  iV]  are  F,FjF^  +  . 

261.  [Reads]  Reads  the  Letter.  Ff. 
Letter.       On.  Q^ 

261-267.  Seren  lines,  to  llalie^  Q^ 
261.  <7«r]  your  Qc{. 


349.  English]  See  III,  tv»  176.  Kmicht  t  This  slight  difference  between  the  Qq 
•nd  Ff  proves  one  of  two  things  t  Eitlier  tbst  apon  die  publication  of  tbe  Pofio  fhe 

distinction  between  British  and  English,  which  wss  meant  as  a  mark  of  compliment 
to  Janes,  had  ce.i'^efl  to  be  rcijarded;  or  that  the  passage,  having  been  written  before 
bis  accession,  had  nut  been  changed  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Folio  was  printed, 
•s  It  was  changed  in  the  eopf  of  the  plaf  acted  before  the  ktog  in  1606.  WHiTBt 

•  English'  is  a  sophistication  doubtlcs*;.  Sh.  mu<;t  have  known  well  cnou;;h  that  in 
Lear's  time  there  were  no  more  Englishmen  in  Britain  than  in  America.  [See  Ap* 
pendix,  p.  379.] 

353.  duteous]  Schmidt:  Constantly  in  Sh.  cquiv.ilent  to  obsequious,  efcedkoL 
257.  deathsman]  Schmidt  :  Edgar  is  sorry  that  he  anticipated  the  hangman. 
260.  Their . .  .  lawful]  M alone:  The  construction  is:  To  rip  their  papers  is 
more  lawful.  [See  Abbott,  $$  337, 39$,  and.IV;  H,  tt.J 
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many  opfortumiiestaetaldm^S    youruntt  want  not,  time  2G2 
mui  plaee  vnU  be  Jrmi^y  offered.   Then  is  nMng  done,  if 
he  return  the  conqueror;  then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  Ms  bed 
gad;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and  265 

supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your—wife,  so  I  would  sety — affectionate  servant, 

GONJUUL. 

O  indistingiush'd  space  of  woman's  will  1 

263.  done,  ifl  dom,^Q^  4tms  if     say^  A>  ymr  <3^       Bid.  Sleer.  Be. 
dttu.  ^Ff,  ttmn.  Bos. 


Mrn  QqFf*  awfiMnir*  TXmPopa-f,     «aair>^  Venter,  Q,. 


Jen.  369.  O]  OA  F,.    0/  F,F/^. 

a65.  gaot]  GaOt  F,.  CaalrV^  G»al  iru/istinguisA'J]  F^,  Kowc,  Wr. 

Fj-    r^yfe  Q,.    /ay/e  Q,.  Sch,    Jndijlingui/kt  Q,.  vndiJUngui/ki 

266.  foryour\  of  our  F,Fj,  Rowe.  indinguijk'd  F,F,F,.  uHdisttH' 

267.  — wife. .jay — ]  In  parentheses,  gmlUifd  Pope  ct  cet. 

Ff.  •ifr(/»..j«y)j««rQ^        (/«...  witf  3      Qq,  P<^. 

263.  fruitftlUy]  Wright  :  Fully,  plentifully.  See  AWt  MW,  11,  u,  73 :  'CmiU, 
You  understmd  me  ?  Oo.  Most  fniitruUy.'  But  Uus,  ia  Um  mcmUl  of  Uw  OoWll, 
may  have  been  an  intentioDal  blonder. 

9(7.  Mmmt]  Wiimt  Afewe  to  condnde  fiom  fdw  teit  of  Q,1  tf»t  GonerQ 

makes  an  allusion  to  what  Mr  WW/irr  would  cill  her  second  wcnter,  or,  still  more 
prospectively,  uses  a  technical  term  better  suited  to  the  lips  of  Sergeant Btaf tut 

267.  Mrtoiio  {Gmt,  Mag.  p.  469, 1844)  says  that  *«id  for  yoa  her  owne  for 
Vontfr'  of  Q;  ii  only  a  oorruption  of  and  youre  owne  for  twr, 

269.  space]  Theobai.d  in  his  correspondence  with  Warburton  (Nichols's  ///us. 
ii,  382),  asks :  '  Does  £*  space ']  mean,  What  a  uo^e  more  than  we  can  discover,  do 
woawttgbo  fheiHelvosiiiiNiiMiti  of  vieel'  Tbis  conjeoliire  was  not  repeitod  fai 
kb  edition.  Singer  {SA.  Vindicated,  &c.  p.  275)  suggests  "' undisguised  scope  of 
wonaa's  will."  If  we  adopt  wit  of  the  Qq,  we  might  read  "tmditpUttd  tee^  of 
wom«ft  wft.***  'Wliernqioa  DVCB  (ed.  i)  remnltit 'Mr  Singer  oiffm  •  bnee  of 
conjectures,  which  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  he  ought  to  have  suppressed.' 
The  '  brace '  failed  to  appear  in  Singer's  subsequent  edition.  Voss  conjectures  fiacf, 
that  is, '  How  trifling,  insignificant,  is  the  step  between  a  woman's  different  wills  i ' 
BAitcr  (t,  tto)  ^nlw  *we  havo  only  to  reflect  on  whil  a  laaa  in  Bdgar^  posWoB 
WOttId  he  likely  to  say  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  right  rending.*  Thb  shaple  proCCH 
leads  Bailey  to  the  belief  that  mau  is  the  true  word  here. 

269.  TifBOBAtOt  The  reading  [of  Oe  Ff  t  'will,*  initead  of  wfif  of  the  Qq]  gives 
OS,  as  Mr  Warburton  observes  to  me,  a  most  elegant  Expression  and  most  satirical 
Thought ;  more  delicate  than  the '  variam  et  mutatnle  semper  femina '  of  Virgil.  'Tis 
not  the  Extravagance,  but  the  Mutability,  of  a  Woman's  Will  that  is  here  satiriz'd. 
The  Change  of  which  (our  Author  would  he  understood  to  say,)  is  so  speedy,  that 
there  is  no  Space  of  time,  no  Distance,  between  the  present  Will  and  the  next ;  but 
it  is  an  undistingtiish'd  Space.  This  Sentiment  may  not  be  ill  explain'd  further  from 
what  honeit  Smdit,  la  Dm  ^dMUe,  with  iafiaile  Haoiear  says  npon  dM  Mdiject 
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[act  IV,  sc.  Vk 


A  plot  upon  her  ^rtuous  husband's  life ;  270 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  thesand^ 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanflified 

Of  murderous  lechers;  and  in  the  mature  time 


S71.  imA*\imrk*  P,.  fOl  Pope^f. 

Jen. 

372.  tkt  ft^Uum 


ainutkari\  mtatmr*  Fbpe^  Han. 


JSwAv«f  Si  fttVodeia  mtq^er,  n»  me  atnveria  yo  d  fmut  uma  ftmtm  d*A^tr. 

Betwixt  a  Woman's  Yea,  and  No,  I  would  not  undertake  to  thrust  a  Pin's  Point. 
Davies  :  A  vicious  womau  sets  no  bounds  to  her  appetites.  Steevens  :  O  undis. 
tinguishing  licendoomm  of  •  «om«tt*s  tndtiuitioM I  Coumt  Here,  occofrding  to 
the  (MS),  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  mishearing.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  <  undis* 
tinguish'd'  ought  to  be  umxtinguish'd,  and  'space'  blau ;  thus  taking  'will'  for 
disfotiiion,  the  clear  intention  of  the  poet  is  to  make  Edgar  exclaim  against  the 
wwxtfaigBishflliiefim  or  l&w  of  die  appetite  of  woeBiii,as  iUnatnted  bjr  die  letter 
and  conduct  of  Goncril.  Dyce:  ' Undistinguish'd  space*  means  space  whose  limits 
are  not  t«  be  disdnguishtd.  White:  That  is,  O,  unmarked,  boundless  reach  of 
iraaum't  wOll  HtniSOHi  (Undistingnbb'd*  for  widitthgidAaHe,  like  'unrninf 
bered'  for  innumerable.  Woman's  will  has  no  distinguishable  bounds  or  no  assign- 
able limits ;  there  is  no  telling  what  she  will  do  or  where  she  will  stop.  STAtmroN : 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  lection,  it  was  plaunly  an  exclamation  against 
the  iniidiiabninate  caprice  of  woman  as  exhibited  by  Goneril  in  plotting  against  a 
virtuous  husband's  life  merely  to  gnin  a  villain  like  Edmund.  We  should  perhaps 
read:  * undiitinptithablt  tense  of  woman's  will.'  Wright:  So  wide-reaching  £is 
a  womaB*!  win]  that  its  workings  cannot  be  discovered. . . .  Witboat  calling  in  ((ueS' 
tion  the  ah'^olutc  truth  of  Sancho's  profound  observation  [as  quoted  by  Theobald],  it 
is  at  least  allowable  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  applying  it  in  the  present  case.  £d(^s 
•itonisliiiieiit  is  net  at  the  fidcleneas  and  caprice  of  Goneril,  bat  at  the  cnoraMW 
wickedness  of  tbe  plot  which  her  letter  revelled.  MoBERLY:  The  passage  may  be 
a  reminiscence  of  Horace's :  '  Cum  fas  atquc  nefas  eicif^uo  fine  libidinam  Ditcernunt 
avidi'  (^<>/,I,xviii),  which  Mr  Wickham  renders:  '  While  in  their  greedy  haste  they 
divide  r^bt  and  wraof  bf  dw  dender  line  of  tbeir  own  appetite;*  L0.  'wben  die 
only  distinction  which  they  place  between  right  and  wrong  is,  that  they  desire  the 
thing  or  not.'  So  here  Shakespeare's  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  woman's  will  knows 
m  linnts  between  good  aod  evU. '  Scmaor  t  That  is,  <0b  indistinguishable  range 
of  tbe  female  appetite ! '  Edgar  is  astonishod  that  a  wanaa  can  lie  femd  to  picfer 
Edmund  to  the  noble  Albany. 

272.  ralce  up]  Johnson  :  I  '11  cover  thee.  la  StaAbrddtire  to  rake  the  fire  is  to 
cover  it  with  Aid  for  die  nf ght.  « So  'tis  in  New  Ekigbad.'— Hudson.  Wxicht  : 

See  Heywood's  Proverbs  {Spenser  Soe.  ed.,  p.  48) :  •  We  potted,  aad  dlb  withlB  a 
dale  or  twayne.  Was  raakt  vp  in  thashes,  and  coucrd  agayne.' 

ajrs.  imaaiiGtifltd]  SnivBMti  Refisrriag  to  Ut  ladt  of  barial  ia  mmKrelei 
ground.  SCHMiDTt  At  'laacdfied*  jaeaat  jia^,  to  'aasaaeti6ed'  aieaa*  pr^km, 

vncked. 

273.  .mature]  Abbott,  §  492 :  Apparently  the  accent  is  '  miture.'  *  This  is  like 
niAsnr,  bat  I  kaow  of  ao  other  iastaace  of  •'aiitBre-*'* 
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With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-pradlised  duke.    For  him  'tis  well  2/5 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  telL 

Ghu,  The  Idng  is  mad  How  stiff  is  my  vilde  senses 
That  I  stand     and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!  Better  I  were  distia6l; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grie&,  380 
And  woes  by  wrong  imaginaticms  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  {Drum  f^tffi 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand ; 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum ; 
Come,  father,  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  6fjend  \Exeunt 


275.  dea/A-^mMiuf}  H]rpihtD,Vl 
376.  /A/]  Ais 

[Eidt  Edgar,  dragging  «tt  At 
Bodj.  Cap.   Banes  Oswild  Wh. 
tIJJ,  Two  lines,  Ff. 

Sch.   vi/e     et  cet. 
88a  uvtr'd}  fcnttd  Qq,  Jea. 
88f .  bit^K^^am^iiiu^rUiMm'yka^ 


S8a.  [Re-enter  Edgar.  Cap. 

[Drum  afar  oft]  A  dinim  afim 
off.  Qq  (subs.)    Dram  ifim*  off.  (ifter 
line  280),  Ff  + ,  Jen.   After  hand  Dyce. 
082,183.  Giut.^rumf^  One  line, 
984.  Cnmut  fathert^   Cmt  fiartktn 
Jobns. 

£Exeant.]  Exit.  Qq. 


375.  deatb-praelisedj  JOHMSOMi  Tta«  dake  of  MSoaaf,  wbote  dcith  b  aadU 
Bated  by  fracHet, 

178.  inganloMl  Wamoktouti  That  b,  a  feding  from  «a  trndcntaading  not 

disturbed  or  disordered,  but  whicb,  representing  things  as  they  are,  makes  the  sense 
of  pain  tbe  more  exquisite.  Simgeii:  Bullokar  gives,  'Ingeaioiu.  Witty  <  quicka 
conceited,' #.  aan^  Schmidt  t  •L^tdeiit'axaetly 
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(act  nr.  sc.  v9i 


Scene  VII.  ii  iintf  m  ^  Rnnch  eamp.  Lear  a  bed 
asUep,  soft  music  playing;  GmHrwaii^  aad  9tkin'a$^ 
Undmg* 

Emiur  Owiwim,  Xbr;  mmi  DoOor. 

Ckt,  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  woci^ 
To  match      goodness?  My  life  wiU  be  too  dior^ 
And  cveiy  measure  fiil  me, 

Kent  To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  o'eipaidL 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth,  5 
Nor  more  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited ; 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours; 


8cm  m]  SGKuSepum  FT  (Sooui 
F,FJ.   Sens  TL  Rove  Sens  x 

Pope-l-. 

A  twl,xain|>.]  Steer.,  lika  Cacf. 
A  Ounabcr.  Rowe. 

Lear..JBleep,]  Steev.,  after  Cap. 

toft  mule  fdiqrlng,]  Ckp^  cooj., 
DyccSu.  GI0  4-. 

Gentleman...]  Glo.  Phjrttcian, 
OcndeaMD,..  Cap. 
Bnter»tad  DoAor.]  EMcr»jMidCSca- 


dcnm.  Tf.  Enter  Govd^s  Kenli 

Cap. 

1-3.  0.„..M/.]  As  in  JRowe.  Two 
lilies,  tbefintciidifigjwrfwrfQ,.  Tlvee 

lines,  enffiog  A'l-n/  gcrd>u-fFf,....rKf,  in 

Capi,    Five  lines,  ending  KtMt^„ 

2.  My  lift]  Lift  Fope-I-. ' 
6-8.  £e...xff.\  Two  Itees,.  the  first 
.  cndfqg/il^ffaiQ,. 


Enter . . .  X>octor]  Malons:  Id  the  Ff  all  the  speeches  are  given  to  Gett" 
ttcmui'  wbldi  !n  (be  Qq  are  divided  between  *  the  Phjrstdan'  and « Geadesun.'  I 
seppose  from  a  penary  of  actors  it  was  found  convenient  to  onite  the  two  characters, 
which  were  originally  distinct.  Collier  :  Tt  i<;  sin^islnr  that  at  this  earlier  date  [of 
the  Q<]3  the  more  expensive  course  [i.  /.  of  having  two  actors,  one  for  the  Doctor 
and  die  other  for  Hw  GendeBwn]  ihoiiid  have  been  panned. 

3.  measure]  Johnson  :  All  good  which  I  shall  allot  thee,  or  nuamre  ^^todwCc 
will  be  scanty.   Beckit  {foiuordanee) :  It  here  means  effort^  endeavour.. 

4.  It  o*erpaid]  EcctiSt  Perhaps  it  shouM  be  readt  o^opaid/  that  i|,  'In 
being  acknowledged,  it  h  Ofvcipaid.*  ABSorr,  f  395 :  That  is,  <is  (to be).o^apBid.' 
SeelV.ii.  11. 

5.  modest]  See  II,  iv,  24. 

C  Milted]  Svnmtit  That  is,  be  better  dressed. 

7.  weeds]  Wright:  This  dress.  A. S.  «'<fi/,  clothing.  [PECK  (3femnrt  ef 
Milton,  p.  228I :  Sir  James  Melvil  ('  Scots  ambassador  to  Q.  Elizabeth')  says  of 
that  Queen*s  crolhes  x  *  One  day  she  had  die  Eoglisih  weed,  another  the  FVendi,'  fte.] 

7,  memories]  Steevens:  Memorials.    Compare  'O  you  memory  Of  old  Sii 
Rowland,'  Ai  You  Like  It,  II,  iii.  3.  Malonb  :  Thus  in  Stowe's  Survty,  &c.,  1618 
*  A  printed  memorie  banging  up  in  a  table  at  the  entrance  into  the-cburch  door.? 
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I  prithee,  put  them  oft 

Kmi,  Pardon,  dear  madam;  8 

Yet  to  bo  known  ahortena  my  made  intent; 
My  boon  I  make  %  tiiat  you  know  me  not  10 

Till  time  and  I  think  meet 

Cor,  Then  be 't  so,  my  good  lord.— How  does  the  king? 

Z?<«7.    Madam,  sleeps  stiU. 

Cor.    O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  I  I5 
Th'  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  oh,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  fiitfaer  I 

DoiL  So  please  your  majes^ 


8k  iMSNi]iWidb»MirQq»  Jen.  Steer. 
Ee.  Ytr.  OaO.  Dd  Shig.  Wh.  Kdjr, 
Glo-t-. 

11,1a.  TilL^M\  One  line.  Pope, 
Thcob.  Hao.  Warbw  TULJhnJU  Om 
line.  Rowe.  Johos.  Oip.  Jca.  Mel.  Xtlf. 
Two  lines,  Ff. 

IS.  «r '/]  bttt  Q,.  Ar  If  Pope-f , 
Cqi.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Ktly. 

mt      good  lord.—Hmo\  Jo  my 
ftti  Zirtif  Mm  FT.   y3^  atr  gttd 

tmi  how  Q,  fo :  my  Lord  harm  Q,. 
MU  ify  lord,  haw  Pope  i.  to  My  lord — 
4Mr&peiL  *»,  AfyUrd.'—If0»'the6b. 


Hut.  Waifa.  Cipb 
19.  [To  fhe  Pbytlduu  TiMbk 

[Going  towards  the  Bed*  Opb 

13. 17.  Do£t.]  Gent.  Ff. 

13.  t/ftfii']  he  sleept  Ktly. 

14.  Oyc^ukind^JCindQKf, 
14,  15.  One  line,  Q,. 

t6b  imd  jarring'\  and  kwnjblgKjf{. 
17.  thUd-ehanged'l  child  ekat^^ 
Sf/luut]  PkttM  Pope-I-. 

FFF. 

17. 18.  So.Jdngf\  One  line,  Qq. 


9.  made  intent]  WARBtniTON :  There  is  a  dissonancy  in  terms  in  •  made  intent' ; 
one  implying  the  ide«  of  a  thing  done ;  the  other,  undone.  I  Sttppose  Sh.  wrote 
•UU  isMM,*  £  *,  fvojecied.  [That  WariMuton^  text.]  Jonmoitt  An  Isteat  mtdt 
is  an  intent  formed.  So  we  say,  in  common  lanj^u.igc,  to  make  a  desipt,  and  tOMftlf 
a  rttolmtiom,  COLUSR :  This  is  altered  to  '  main  intent'  in  the  (MS) ;  that  il,  mf 
chief  purpose.  There  can  he  no  donk  of  ha  fitnen,  dnce  aH  thit  could  he  extracted 
fm  *  made  intent '  was,  that  it  was  an  intent  formed.  Kent  says  that  he  cannot 
change  his  dress,  since  he  must,  in  that  case,  be  known,  which  would  defeat  his  chief 
purpose.  [Thus  Collier's  text.]  Staunton:  G>llier's  (MS)  proposes  a  very 
fdaoiihle  ciuuife. 

17.  child«Ci]Mllged]  Steeven'S  :  That  is,  changed  to  a  child  by  his  years  and  his 
wrongi;  or,  pohl^  lednced  to  this  condition  by  his  children.  Hsnley:  Lear  ia 
beeoaM  ioaane,  and  thia  la  die  change  referred  to.  Insanity  b  not  the  property  of 
aaeond  ddldhood,  but  dotage.  KIalonbi  Oiangedliy  his  children.  So  care-craid, 
toave-wom.  Sec.  Delius  conjectures  that  it  may  mean  that  he  has  exchanged  chiU 
dren ;  that  is,  that  he  has  left  R^an  and  Goneril  and  come  to  Cordelia.  Hai^ 
UWB&t  AfiiAerdkangodbgrthecoadaGteriuadiildwn*  GoedaBa oaeia  the  Und> 
ness  of  another  child,  to  make  restoration  to  what  he  was  before  he  was  altered  bf 
her  sisters.  Abbott,  S  430^  adopts  Steeveos's  view  ;  that  is, '  changed  to  a  child.' 
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That  we  may  wake  the  king?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor,   Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'  th'  sway  of  your  own  will. — Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gent.    Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness  of  '  sleep 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Do^,   Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake  him : 
I  doubt  not  of  his  tempetanoe; 

*  Cmr,  VeiywcU. 

*  DocL  Please  you.  diaw  near^Louder  the  music  tiiere  I* 


18.  'rhaf\  Om.  Q,. 

kingf  ke..Jong^  Han.  king,Ht 

A«..Jongf  FT. 

Ja  array d  /]  arayd, 
[Soft,  music.  Wb. 
[Enter  Lev  \a  t  e^dre  euiied 
by  Seruants.  Ff,  Del.  Sch.   Om.  Qq. 

81.  Gent]  Dodt  Qq,  Coll.  Dd.  Sing. 
Xtly,  Sdu  Fliyt.  Pope  4- ,  Jen. 
tf*Ui^  Ed.  ^di^VU 


18 


20 


Ciji.  Ee.  Knt,  Del.  Dyce,  Sta.  Sch.  of 
kit flerpe  Qq  ct  cct. 

aj.  DoA.]  Cap.  (subs.),  Wh.  Glo.-f . 
Gent  Q,.  Kent.  Q,,  CoU.  Dd.  Sii^. 
Ktly.  Continued  to  Geill.  or  Fhft.  CT 
DoGt.Ff-l-,Jen.  Sch. 

Bthy,goed  otmAbn]  GttdMtiam 
be  fy  Qq,  Coll.  Sing. 

24.  no^  Om,  F,F,. 

24,  25.  CorMM«irr^  /]  Om.  Ff-|>« 


30.  Is  he  array'd  ?]  From  this  question  Deuus  infers  that  the  stage-directtoa  Of 
<btfTbeotreet,«addiatLearbaotottdieatigeatUie«pea{agof  dteaeene.  (Bnt^ 

if  Lear  be  represented  on  or  in  a  bed,  Cordelia's  question  is  not  inappropriate,  or, 
if  be  be  asleej),  io  a  chair,  swathed  round  with  robes,  the  question  might  still  be 
adcedw—ED.] 

31.  of '  sleep]  I  think  this  is,  probably,  an  instance  of  the  absorption  of  Ais. — ElX 
25.  Louder  .  . .  there !]  Capell  :  A  noble  thought  of  the  poet's  in  this  editoc'k 

judgement  [i.  *.  Capell's] ;  what  he  gathers  [from  these  words]  is  this:  that  a  soft 
«muU*  should  be  heard  at  the  tcene't  openlog,  and  behind  the  bed,  which  it  dis- 
tant; that  this  music  had  been  Lear's  composer,  and  (together  with  his  composure) 
bis  cure;  that  it  is  now  call'd-to  by  the  Doctor  for  the  purpose  of  waking  him,  by 
cadi  fltralas  m  were  proper,  rising  graduaUy;  which  b  not  a  noUe  diongbt  only,  bvi 
just,  and  of  good  effect  on  the  scene. 

25.  music]  BucKNiLL  (p.  323) :  This  seems  a  bold  expenment,  and  one  not  uu- 
lifaught  with  danger.  The  idea  that  the  insane  mind  u  beneficially  influenced  by 
music  is,  indeed,  an  ancient  and  general  one;  but  that  the  medicated  sleep  of  insanity 
■should  be  interrupted  by  it,  and  tliat  the  first  object  presented  to  the  consciousness 
should  be  the  very  person  most  likely  to  excite  profound  emotion,  appear  to  be  ex- 
pedlenlf  little  cdcniated  to  promote  that  tranqnillity  of  the  mental  fwictioins  wUdi  b, 
undoubtedly,  tlie  sare>t  state  to  induce,  after  the  excitement  of  mania,  A  suspicion 
of  this  may  have  crossed  Shakespeare's  mind,  for  he  represents  Lear  in  imminent 
danger  of  passing  into  a  neirform  tif  dduyion.  The  earliest  note  of  die  employ- 
ment  of  music  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  b  in  th«  Bible  (l  Sam.  xvi)  where 
David  calmed  Saul. . . .  Modem  physicians  appear  to  "have  little  fr.:th  in  its  effects 
^hcn  simply  listened  to.  Csquirol  says,  *  I  have  often  employed  music,  but  very 
fif^  obtained  any  MceentbcNby.  It  cahns  and  compcee*  the  mind,  but  does  bo* 
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Cur,  O  my  dear  &ther,  restoration  liang^ 
Thy  mediciiie  on  ny  lips,  and  let  tJiis  kiss 
RqMur  diose  violent  harms  tiiat  my  two  dsten 
Have  in  thy  leverence  made ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess ! 

Cor.    Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Did  challenge  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
*  To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
""In  the  most  terrible  and  nimUe  stroke 
*0f  quick,  cross  l^;htning?  to  watch,  poor  perdttl 


26-29.  0...madtf\  Three  lines,  end- 
ing lips,..jijltnt,.jmadt.  Q,.  Four  lines, 

a6.  father,  ra/ora/ian]  Ff  (rr/laura- 
Ham  F,),  Hads.  Sch.  /a/Atr  rtftoratib 
Q,.  father,  Rejloration  fiMtrt 
JttUoration  Pope  et  cet. 

restoration  haHg'\  JltttamraHam, 
hang  Theob.  Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Sc.  Var.  CoU.  Siaf.  Su.  Wh. 
Kd7. 

37.  Thy^  JSfir  Riok  Si  80  quttd 
tgrMnJaaMwn. 

[Ktam  UflL  JobiMi* 

39.  dear'\  dearest  Theob.  Wtrb.  Johns, 
31.  Di4  fAaUtnge}  Ff4>,  Cap.  Sch. 


26 


30 


35 

et  cet. 

31.  a  Jket"}  f^  VJP^  lUnra^  FofM^ 

Han.  Jen. 

32.  tfifaud']  expofd  Qq,  Pope+,  Jca 
SMtr.  Bs.  Var.  CoU.  i.  Sing.  Ktly. 

vmrringl  iarring 
F,FjF^,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sch. 

33-36.  TiuJliiAw/]  On.  YU  Rovik 
Pope,  Haa. 

33.  dnad-Med'\  Hyphen,  Theoih. 
35.  lightning r to"]  A^inThttlb,  ^gUt* 

nimg  to  Q^.  tighimit^gt  to 

u  ji'rA  /M)r/  Per  dn,  Qq^  Mrfcl 
Ferdue:  Theob. 


can.  IlMTeMntiiMMpenamwlHMiinMfe  i«iidei«dftfiow 

ancients  exaggerated  the  efTects  of  music,  while  the  facts  recorded  by  modern  writers 
are  not  suffideotly  nomeroas  to  detennine  under  what  circunutances  it  possibly  may 
1w  of  benafil;  'Mm  ncm  of  ttmammk,  iMwcver,  is  predoas,  especially  in  con* 
▼alesoence,  and  ought  not  to  bt  a^^Mtad*  Iwwtttr  indetenniiiate  may  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  Its  application,  and  howerer  uncertain  may  be  its  efficacy.' 

26.  reatoration,  &cj  WARBiniTON :  This  is  fine.  She  invokes  the  goddess  of 
heattl^  Hygtda,  vndar  dM  name  of  '  Rcitontiaap*  to  nalM  Imt  tlw  ininirter  of  W 
in  this  holy  office  of  recovering  her  father's  lost  senses,  Stes\'zhs:  •  Restoration' 
it  no  more  than  recovery  personified.  Dsuus:  The  constructioa  ii  'Let  restoration 
lutng/  fte.  'Thy  mcdidne*  b  Lev^  medicine^  the  mcdielne  whidi  is  to  mliM 
^im.   [This  is  also  Hudson's  explanation,  and  clearly  the  true  one. — Eo.] 

33.  dread-bolted]  COWDIN  ClAlU  calla  attention  to  the  number  of  crnnpoond 
words  in  this  play. 

35.  ]4lfe«Blaf]Wiana(9Sn;i7)ibnot«^lJkl^*ntriqpllaUo?  Braooonoa^ 

I  think,  •  p6rdu ; '  the  flow  of  the  verse  shows  this;  and  the  instances  I  have  met 
with  of  the  use  of  the  word  mostly  agree  with  this  suppoaition.  £Here  follow  many 
Inataaoea  «r  /tnbit  (among  tbem  the  Um  finm  Tkt  LUA  AvmM  Lawytr  quote 
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«With  this  thin  hdm?*  Mine  enem/s  dog» 
Though  he  had  bit  me»  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire;  and  wast  thou  &iii,  poor  fitther. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn. 


36 


36.  ktlm  t    Mint\  ktlme  mint  Q,. 


riK-w// Thcob.  NVarb.  Johns.  Mint  lit' 
jurtr't  Cap. 


J6-38.  Mint...fathtr,'\  Three  lines. 


ending  me^..jirt,...fatker),  Ff.  Eadim 


36.  dog\  dog,  even  Ktly. 


thou' d...fire  :.../athtr.  Pope 


36.  Mine  enem/t]  Pope.  Mi$u  Bmt' 


36-42.  Mine...Aim,']  Lines  end  thou' a 
..toast.,  jwine..  jtraw  K..vnts,...waies,... 


miesTf.    mine  iniun'oMJ  Qn.  My  very      >li»».  Han.  (reading  W/a.  ;*  /  only  nnce) 


bdov)  and  of  «Ughtntng*  at  •  trlijrlhjbte.  See  tho  lo  nuM  eftd'AiaoTT. 
S477.   KkICHTLEY's  text  reads  •  lightening.'] 

35.  perdu]  Rked:  In  Polcmon's  Collection  0/ Battels,  bl.  1.  p.  98,  an  tccount  of 
the  battle  of  Marignano  is  translated  from  Jovias,  in  which  is  the  following  passage : 
•nieyvefeTciy  chosen  fellowti  idtcB  oat  of  ell  dM  Gantotti,  bcd  to  thepriaeof 
youth,  and  of  singular  forwardcnessc :  whoby  a  very  aunticnt  order  of  that  country,  that 
by  dooyng  some  deede  of  passyng  prowesse  they  nuy  obtaine  rare  honoar  of  warrefare 
bdbre  fbey  be  giowcn  la  jrearei,  doe  of  tfiemiehci  reqiiert  all  perilleet  and  harte 
pieces  of  aerviee,  and  oflcn  use  with  deadlye  praise  to  runne  unto  proposed  death.. 
These  men  do  they  call,  of  their  immoderate  fortitude  and  stoutnesse,  the  desperats 
forlome  hopen,  and  the  Frenchmen  enfant  ferdus  :  and  it  is  lawfall  for  them,  by  the 
pverogatiTe  of  their  prowesse,  to  beare  an  ensigne,  tahave  conducte  and  dontaleapagea 
all  their  life  long.  Ncyther.  arc  the  forlornc  knoweo  from  the  rest  by  anyc  other 
marke  and  cognisance  than  the  plumes  of  white  feathery  the  which,  after  the  manner 
of  captalnes,  they  doe  tonrn  behinde,  waveryng  over  theyr  shoulder  with  a  brave  kynde 
of  riot.'  Again,  in  Bacon's  Apology  toueking  the  late  Earl  0/ Essex,  1651,  p.  105 ; 
'—you  have  put  me  like  one  of  those  that  the  Frenchmen  call  En/ans  perdus  that 
serve  on  foot  before  horsemen.'-  Whalley:  Amongst  other  desperate  services  in 
which  the  fijdora  bope,  or  enfant  perdus,  were  engaged,  the  night-watches  seem  to 
have  been  a  common  one.  So  in  Beau,  and  Fl. :  '  These  are  trim  things.  I  am  set 
here  like  a  perdn.  To  watek  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistress.' — LiUleFretuh 
Lawyer,  II,  iii.  Wrioht  t  Cotgrtve  says,  ■  Enfons  perdns.  Perdus ;  or  the  forlome 
hope,  of  a  campe  (are  commonly  Gentlemen  of  Companies).'  MODERLY:  The  mean- 
ing may  be  simply  '  poor  lost  one.'  ^The  CAMBKii)cs.^mOif  records  pour  perdu 
as  a  conjecture  by  Pv  r,  but  I  think  k  b  merely  a  miiiprint  in  tlie  lattet^  ▼otnme.^ — Eo.] 

36.  dOf  ]  CoiXiER :  The  laiipiillt  of  Ae  Qq :  injurious  for  '  enemy's  *  is  quite  as 
nliaordinary  as  that  of  '  rynawaj-^ '  for  enemies  in  Kovi.  &*  yiil.  MiTFORD  (Cent. 
Mug,  p.  469,  1S44)  conjectures  that  the  Qq  lead  to  the  word  that  will  supply  the 
line, « Ifine  «iiem]^a>Sw^  dog.*  VBavtAMCXt  The  late  J.  W.  J'anris.the  aitist, 
used  often  to  quote  these  lines  as  accumulating  in  the  shortest  compn  ^'?  the  grcnV  it 
causes  of  dislike  to  be  omicoaie  by  good-natured  pity.  It  is  not  merely  the  personal 
encmx,  for  wbom  there  mi^t  be  hmaan  sympathy,  that  is  admitted  to  the  ftmily 
flieside,  but  his  dog,  and  that  a  dog  who  had  himself  inflicted  his  own  share  of 
perrion?.]  injury,  and  that  too  upon  a  gentle  being  from  wbom  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  could  have  received  any  provocation. 


39.  iO0nt3  WAUCia,  in  his  article.*  On  Sbiv*  {firiU  ii.  3o8),'cllet  this  in  proof 
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III  diort  and  musty  fltiair?  Alack^alackl  40 
*Tis  wonder  tliat  thy  life  and  wtts  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all.— He  wakes;  qicak  to  him. 
Madam,  do  you;  'tis  fittest 
Cor»  How  does  my  royal  lord?  How  fares  your  ma* 
jesty? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  th'  grave;  45 
Thou  art  a  sou]  in  hlis^;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire^  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Or,  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 


41.  thyl  my  FjF^.  44.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

42.  nntludtdaU.—He\  concluded aU,  45.     M']  oiA  Q..  a'tk 
Jb        etmeluded.—Ak  t  Jke  Warb.  4!  itoU^  /eat*d  F,. 

43.  Doa.]  Gen.  F,.    Gent.  F,F,F^.  da  you  know  mf\  Ammmt.  Qg^ 
do  jxnt;'^  do  you  sptaJk,  Han.  Anozu  yt  met 


that  'rc^e,'  like  tlaoi  and viffiain,  wu not ori^naPy  »n  upprebthiat  ta^l^l)at•^ 

nified  properly  vagrant. 

40.  abort]  Mobe&ly:  If  the  reading  is  correct,  'short'  must  mean  mmfficient. 
B«t  tutf  not  dirt  Yam  been  the  original?  [It  b  difficult  to  attadi  taxf  meaning  to 
*  short'  that  seems  appropriate  here;  the  word  mast  bc  •  liiprfat.  llobif^l  COII* 
jectnre  occurred  independently  to  the  present  Eo.] 

41.  wonder]  WRuarrt  TJied  for  wonderful,  just  m  in  Bicon  frequently  w« 
fild  'leason*  for  'reasonable.'  See,  for  instance,  Essay  si,  pb  391  *Nqr,  retire 
Men  cannot,  when  they  would;  neither  will  they,  when  it  were  Reason.'  It 
occnra  in  Chaucer,  Squyera  Tale  (1.  10562,  ed.  T.  Wright) :  '  Tho  speeken  they 
of  fVitrim  sjmfl^  Aad  i^den  alle,  that  such  a  wonder  thing  Of  craft  of  tyngei 
herd  they  never  noon.'  Again,  in  the  Xnigktes  Tale,  1.  2075  (ed.  Tyrwhitt): 
'Ther  saw  I  many  another  wonder  atorie.'  Conpare  'it  is  danger/  L  79,  for  'it 
b  daagennB.* 

43.  all]  For  other  instances  of  this  adverbial  u?e,  see  Schmidt  s.  v. 

47.  flxo]  MoBKRLT:  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Sb.  had  bonowed  the  description 
of  Lear's  reviving  senses  from  what  he  had  seen  or  known  of  in  some  one  recov> 
ered  from  drowning.  At  any  rate,  the  feelings  of  one  thus  retozniag  to  life,  as 
described  by  Sir  F.  Beaufort,  have  striking  points  of  resemblance :  '  A  helpless 
anxiety  seemed  to  press  on  every  sense,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  dis* 
tinct  llMMght;  and  it  was  irfib  tffieoltf  diat  I  became  eemviaoed  I  wet  real^ 

alive.  Af;ain,  instead  of  being  free  from  bodily  pain,  as  in  my  drowning  State,  I 
was  now  tortured  with  pain  all  over  me ;  and  though  I  have  often  been  wounded, 
•ad  had  to  submit  to  severe  wax^x£L  discipline,  yet  my  sufferings  at  dwt  tiiM  were 
fiff  greater,  at  least  in  general  distress.*-— ILunrniBMr,J%;iMlnlcr.  p.  SSI.  pDoei 
Lear  refer  to  physical  pain  ? — Ed.] 
47.  that]  For  'that'  e<juivaleat  to  to  that,  see  Ham.  IV,  vi,  ail,  and  IV, 
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Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  uriien  did  you  die? 
Cor.    Still,  stiU,6r  wide!  50 
Doct.    He 's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 
Lear,  Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I?   Fair  day- 
light? 

I  am  mightily  abused.   I  should  e'en  die  with  pity. 

To  see  anotlier  thus.  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands.  I>t'saee;  $5 

\  fed  this  pin  prick.  Would  I  were  assured 

Of  my  condition  I 

Cor.  Oh,  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  bcncdidUon  o'er  me. 
*  No,  sir,*  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me; 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond,  old  man,  tio 


49.  You  are\  KarQ,.     K'ar/ Q,. 

v>k€n\  vihvrt  Q(F,F^  Coll.  i,  Scb. 
51.  Doft.3  Ga.  or  Gmt  Ft 
51,  52.  Four  lines,  Ff. 
53.  /  am]  Vm  Pope-t-,  Jeo.  SUU 
OywiitHvdi. 

mightily^  much  Han. 

ien^  tnt  Qq.  <•«'«  F,F,,  Sch. 
mm  FjF^.  Rowe,  Thcob.  Warb.  Johns. 
Gkp.  Steev.  Ec.  V«b  CoU.  I>el.  Sing. 


Wh.  Ktly. 
54.  wktU  to  My}  what  Han. 
S6k  57*  IJM^MiuS^'\  One  llaa^ 

Qq. 

57-59.  Oht..JkHeel.}  Prose,  Q,. 

57.  tf^J  «•  Han. 

58.  hands]  hand  Ff+,  Knt,  Sdk 

59.  No,  n>,]  Om.  Ff,  Rowe. 
me]  Om.  Q,. 

^5^^^  ^^^^  JB^lBPP^^  ^^ftl^^^W^MP  iC^Jj^^ 


49.  ^*1mb]  DTCB(iP«aMr)lr,93t)s  ll%i»irl*aIIlMtmMeiiM.  Coixm  Itnif 

appear  to  others  no  grcttcr  nonsense  to  ask  a  spirit  'Whert  did  JOB  die?*49Mtt 
*  When  did  you  die  7 '   It  is,  at  Cordelia  says,  *  Still,  still  far  wide.' 

53.  nlniMd]  JOHMSON  t  I  im  itrangely  impoaed  OD  by  appearances;  I  an  la  B 
strange  mist  of  uncertainty.   [See  Ham.  II,  U,        *Abtues  me  to  damn  ac'] 

58.  benediction]  HtJDSON:  A  parent's  curse  was  a  dreadful  thing  among  OOT 
foolish  ancestors;  and  so  Cordelia  longs  first  of  all  to  have  her  father  rcToke  die 
CUM  be  praBonnoed  qxw  ber  In  flie  oparfng  of  Ae  piqr.  She  bed  not  leemed  to 
act  as  if  •  a  man  were  author  of  himself,  and  knew  no  other  kin.' 

59.  kneel}  Stkevens  :  This  circumstance  I  find  in  the  old  play  of  King  Letr. 
Ai  it  !•  alweys  diScvU  to  ny  trbcOier  such  ecddentil  rcflcmUances  proceed  from 
imitation,  or  a  similarity  of  thinking  on  the  same  occasion,  I  can  only  point  out  this 
to  the  reader,  to  whose  determination  I  leave  the  qnettioo.  [See  Appendix,  p.  400.] 

60-75.  (P*  5^)  •  A  Toax^  faithful  picture  of  the  mind,  at  the  moment  when 
It  li  emeipeg  from  die  darkness  of  disease  into  (be  clear  atmosphere  of  bealth 
IMlored,  was  never  executed  than  this  of  Lear's  recovery.  Generally,  recovery  from 
aeote  mania  is  gradual,  one  delusion  after  another  giving  away,  until,  after  a  series 
of  itragi^ee,  wbidi  magr  occopf  weda  ormonlbi,  between  Ibe  convietioiis  of  leetoii 
•addweocgeMiowof  dtaeeec^Cbe  petieot  eones  oat  eMand.nlioBeIi^^  laa 
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Fourscore  and  upward,  not  anJiour  more  nor  less;  61 

And,  to  deal  plainly^ 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my.  perfect  mind. 

Methinks  I  should  know  you  and  know  this  man; 

Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant  65 

What  place  this  is.  and  all  the  skill  I  have 

Remembers  not  tbese  garments,  nor  I  know  not 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night  Do  not  laugh  at  me; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  Ihis  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am :  I  am.  JO 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  yes,  faith.  I  pray,  weep  not 


61,62.  Fourzcort...plainly'\  As  in  Knt 
Three  lines,  Ff.  Two  lines,  ending 
«nm/..../&^,  Rowe^  Cap.  Dd.  Sing. 

Sch. 

61.  Fainnrt\  Fmnurt  jftart  KUy, 
vetu&tg  tite  leai  ai  Qq. 

Hot...Jess Om.  (reading  Four- 
fcort...plainly  as  one  line),  Pope+, 
Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Ktlj. 

62.  plainly^  plainly  ittithyou  Han. 

63.  in  my  f«rjt£i\  ftrfefl  in  my  Q,. 


65.  for  I  am\firrm  Fof«+,  J«B. 
Qjrce  ii,  Huds. 

67.  lur  f]  na)^  /Jiope+, 

68.  «f/]  no  Q,. 

7a  /am:  /a»i.]F,.  /aiX.Qq.  /am: 
I  Ml,  F,F,F^.  /  amt  I  om—  Rom, 

Pope,  Han.  /  am;  /  am.—  Theob. 
Waib.  Johns.  Jen.   /  am,  /  am.  Cap. 

71.  ^Be...-vfr\  One  line,  Ff. 

fray\  pray  you  Rowe+,  Jen. 


small  proportion  of  cases,  however,  this  change  takes  place  very  npidly.  Within 
ihe  space  of  a  few  hours  or  a  day  he  recognises  bis  true  condition,  abaodoM  his 
dehmoot,  and  eontemplatci  all  hit  fdatkas  &  an  entirely  diflerent  light 

6t.  not . . .  less]  STEEVSMSt  The  authenticity  of  this  passage  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds justly  suspects.  It  was  probably  the  interpolation  of  some  player,  and  is  belter 
omitted,  both  in  regard  to  sense  and  versification.  RrrsoN  agrees  with  Steevens,  and. 
add*  «fooliah'  bcfim  'pbyer.*  Malqnb  lays  that  dw  Fdio^  'ahiord*  addUoD 
moans  '  not  an  hour  more  or  less  than  an  indeterminate  number,  for  such  is  fourscore 
find  ufward*  KNIGHT  denounces  the  omission  of  this  phrase  as  a  sacrilege  not  les> 
thanthebccaUof  off  of  »  Bad>  from  an  aiideatttatne.  'Why/who  is  tpeaUng? 
One  who  speaks  logically  and  connectedly?  No!  one  who  immediately  after  says, 
*'  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind."  It  was  the  half-^nsdonsness  of  the  "  fool* 
ish,  fond  old  man*'  wMdi  Sh.  meant  to  express  by  the  mixttue  of  a  determinate  and* 
an  indeterminate  idea.'  WiUJ^  (  Vm.  156) :  The  words  are  noOMase,  it  is  true, 
but  are  they  out  of  place  in  the  mnuth  of  Lear?  Hudson:  The  nonsense  of  them, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  some  remains  of  Lear's  disorder,  is  ibe  vciy  rca&oa  why  they 
shoald  be  xctaiacd. 

70,  I  am :  1  am. J  Cowden  Clarkjb  :  Never  surely  was  the  passionate  weeping 
of  a  reticent  woman  more  perfectly  expressed  in  brief  written  words  than  these  and 
fhe  «Ko  cante,  no  cause'  that  foUev.  Thqr  M  admirably  portray  the  supprtmi 
weeping  natural  to  such  a  character  u  Cordelia's;  coBceatrtted  and  udemoutno 
five,  yet  inteasdy  loving  and  canaL 
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If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it  73 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong; 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not 

C^r,  No  cause,  no  cause.  7$ 

Ltar.  Am  I  in  France? 

JdnL  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.    Do  not  abuse  me. 

Do^l.    Be  comforted,  good  madam ;  the  great  rag|^ 
You  see,  is  kill'd  in  him ;  *  and  yet  'tis  danger 
*  To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost*  80 
Deaiie  him  to  go  in;  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 


74.  mi\  10* 

75.  not\  none  Han. 

77.  mt?  Q,. 

78.  Doa.]  Gent.  Ff. 

78-^2.  Be..jtttling:\  Theob.  Prose, 
Qq«'  Tbree  lines,  ending  ra^.^i«,M* 
/iUi$tg.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

79.  kOPd  m  Aim]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt, 
IML  Dyc^  Sti.  ColL  iy,  SdL 


eur*J  Han.    atred  m  Aim  Qq  et  cet. 

79,  80.  aHd..Jost.']  Om.  Ff,  Rowe^ 
Bgipe,  Han. 

79.  Vm]  Jen.  Klly,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 
Sdu   '/wirrr  Tbeob.Warb.  Johns.  Uit 

kt  Atf]  4'«f  Tbeob.  Wub.  Johns. 
81.  UnMiMr]  AmdUtmUi  Fop^  Hn. 


79.  IdU'd]  COLLiEX :  Queli'd  w*s  perhaps  the  poet's  word,  and  fuiWdwaA  *  killed!,* 
In  most  systems  of  short-hand,  would  be  spelt  with  the  nine  letters. 

80.  even  o'er]  WARSintTOM  t  That  is,  to  reomcile  it  to  bis  apprehensi<m.  SXW 
VENS :  I  believe  Warburton's  explanation  is  just.  The  poor  old  king  had  nothing  to 
tell,  though  he  had  much  to  hear.  The  speaker's  meaning,  therefore,  I  conceive  to 
be— It  b  dengAon  to  render  all  tfial  paned  dwing  (be  interval  of  Us  fneanitf ,  mm 

(/,  /.  plain  or  level)  to  his  understanding:;,  while  it  COBtinues  in  its  present  state  of 

nnoettainly.  CoLUU:  We  may  suspect  sooM  Cdcrvptioii,  bat  the  meaning  >*  cvW 
dent, and  no  akeratfatalMlately  required.  Hwieowt  This  meana,  try  t9  aetnmtfir 
die  time,  or  to  make  the  last  day  of  his  remenfaering  tally  or  lit  with  the  present. 

r>Ei.irs  prefers  to  consider  'even'  as  an  adjective  rather  than  as  a  verb.  Schmidt 
{Ltx.  s.  V.  even,  adj.  7) :  That  is,  to  give  a  full  insight  into,  a  clear  perception  oi. 
Wnnoart  T»  BBOodi  over,  render  wltat  had  pawed  nnbroken  in  his  reooDcdioB. 
The  sense  is  the  same  [whether  it  be  taken  as  an  adj.  or  as  a  verb],  but  it  seems  pre- 
ferable to  consider  it  as  a  verb.  The  danger  consisted  rather  in  allowing  Lear's 
■rind  to  exert  itself  la  teoaDlng  Ae  part  than  in  tdliag  bim  wbat  bad  bappcaed. 
Schmidt  :  A  verb  to  rum  eqnivalent  to  4*  smooth  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sh. 

83.  aettling]  Brigham  {Am,  ymr,  tflmanityt  July,  1844) :  We  confess,  almost 
with  duune,  that,  although  near  two  oenturtei  and  a  half  liave  passed  dnce  Sh.  thoa 
Wrol^we  have  very  little  to  add  to  his  method  of  treating  the  in<iane  as  thos  pointed 
out.  To  produce  sleep,  and  to  quiet  the  mind  by  medical  and  mora!  trc.ifmcnt,  to 
avoid  all  imkindness,  and,  when  patients  begin  to  convalesce,  to  guard,  as  be  directs. 
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On  wait  please  your  liiglmess  walk?  83 
Ltm  You  must  bear  with 
and  ibi^^;  I  am  old  and  foolish.  85 

[Exeunt  all  but  Kent  and  Gentleman, 

*  Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
*was  so  slain? 

*  Kent.    Most  certain,  sir. 

*  Gent.   Who  is  conduftor  of  his  people  ? 

*  AmIL  As  tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloucester.  96 

*  GtML  They  say  Edgar,  his  banished  aoo,  is  with  tiie 
*Earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

*  KiMi,  Report  is  changeable.  Us  time  to  look  about; 

*  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace. 

*  Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.  Fare  you  95 

*  well,  sir.  [Exit, 

*  Kent.   My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly  wrought, 

*  Or  well  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought  [ExU,* 


83.  ^//'OHowe.  WttQ^Oyk 
(conected  in  EiraU). 

84.  Pray  yeu]  Pray  Qq. 

84, 85.  Yim../0ofuA.']  Prose,  Q„  Cam. 
Wr.  Three  lines,  ending  me  :...forgitUt 
...foolijk,  in  Q.Ff  + ,  Jen.  Two  Uncs, 
the  first  ending  me  :  Cap.  et  cet. 

85.  I  am\  I'm  Dycc  ii,  Huds. 
[Exeunt...]  Exeunt  Manet  Kent 

And  Gent.  Qq  (subs.)    Exeunt.  Ff. 

86-98.  Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

86-96.  JioUs.,Mr.'\  Lines  end  nV,.., 
Hy...MUf...Edgar,...JCtnt,...,{AaHgeaUl 
....Jtingdom. . ..MrHtrement.,.. .sir.  Cap. 
lines  end  tirp».Mr..Midt«*,E4iWt^ 


tBHI^n.uhangeable....JHngdom,..je^tt$mm 
MM^^unr.  Steer.  Bos.  Kn^  Si^. 
8&        OoL  Cap. 

Ec 

93-96.  liBflt  «ad  ^ma,wafai*„Jh. 

Qq. 

95.  The'\  And  the  Cxf, 

Steev.  Bos. 

96.  [Exit.]  Exit  Gent.  Theob.  Om. 
Qq. 

97.  tkrttqkfy'l  Otm^ify  m. 
^  kMVi}  Thodb,  Milt  Qq. 

[fidL]  Elk  XmL  TlMeU  On. 

Or 


against  anything  likely  to  disturb  their  minds  and  to  cause  A  NltpM^  b  wnr  COOlHU 

cred  the  best  and  nearly  the  only  essential  treatment, 
83.  walk]  Scmmyrt  That  is,  go,  withdraw.  [See  m,  iv,  iti.] 
85.  CdLERlOGS :  How  beaolifally  the  affecting  return  of  Lear  to  iciioi^  aad  tbt 

mild  pathos  of  his  speeches,  pv^aie  tha  mind  for  the  hit  sad,  y«t  iwaat^  cwMnhltoa 

of  the  aged  sufferer's  death  1- 
S6-9S.  JOBNtOMt  IWhat  ii  oolitad  b  dia  Ff  fe  it  laart  prapar,  If  Ml  Meawaiyi 

and  it  was  omittcfl  by  the  author,  I  suppose,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  shorten  the 

representation.   MaIjONB:  It  is  much  nwre  probable  that  it  wai  omitted  bj  the 

playen,  aftar  the  aathoi^  d^aitnt  froai  A*  stag^  withoiSeoBniliDgkiB.  pat 

i^pcndix,  The  TSunCj 
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ACT  V 

ScbmbI.  Tht  Bfidsk  camp  near  Devtr, 
JMtr,  wtti  dnmmmdetlmnt  EnniMn,  VtMuatt  OwtiMMB,  «M#8otdiaik 

Edm,  Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold. 
Or  irfiellier  siaoe  lie  is  advised  by  aught 
To  change  tlie  course;  He's  M  of  alteiatioii 
And  sel^fcproving.  Bring  his  conaihint  pteaaaie 

{To  a  Gentleman,  wkogOttmA. 

Reg.   Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried.  5 

Edm,  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord^ 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you ; 
Tell  me, — ^but  truly, — but  then  speak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister? 

J^fiw.  In  honoured  love. 

Rfg*  But  have  you  never  found  my  brothel's  wqr  10 
To  the  forfended  place  ? 

*  Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you, 

*  Reg.    I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 

*  And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers.* 


Act  V.  SCF.NE  i.]  Acta  Qaiiitaa. 
Sgcm  Friisa  Ff  (Scsena  F,). 

The  Britiib...]  Cap.  (sub«.)  A 
Camp.  Kowe. 

EiUer.»]Ff.  Enter  Edmniid,  Rcfui, 
an^  tMce  powm.  Qq.  Eater  IteMard, 
Regan,  Gentlemen ,  nn  \  S  I  J  i  cr;.  Rowe. 
Enter  Edmund,  Regan,  Gentleman  and 
Soldleit.  WariK 

2.  aughf]  Theob.    ought  QqFf. 

3.  Mwm.jCoU.  etmt/t,(^l.  course f 
INjpc+f  Jen. 

alteratumi  abditathit  Q,. 

4.  t^rtpnvk^  Hyphened  in 


4.  stlf-repraving,  Bnng\  u^rtfnm' 
ing  bringt  Pope. 

[To...]  Glo.  To  an  Officer;  who 
bom,  and  goes  out.  Cap.  On.  QqFf. 

8.  mg,-^mt  truly,— Johni.  m  M 
truly,  Q.Ff-i-.  aw  tni^  me^Smi 
truly,  dp. 

9.  /«]/,  Q..    /Q,.  A>,^Abmu* 

10-  14.  Om.  Johns, 

II.  Jor/mdtd'^/ori'kndtd  Ff, 

11-  13.  Bdn...Jl«rr.]  Om.  Ff-f  • 
IS,  13.  Iam...Xen.1  Prose, 
ia>14.  I.^ptadam}  Om.  Cap. 


4.  constant  plMsnn]  Johkmmi  His  settled  fewtaBoB.  See  •coutaat  will.' 
1,1,41. 

6.  doubled]  SCBHOT  (ZMr.}»  Tbut  iiii  ftetedtMnpected.  {So  abo  •ioMU,' 
ttneis.] 
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Edm,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg,  I  never  shall  endure  lien  Dear  my  lord,  I( 
Be  not  &iiuliar  with  her. 

Edm,  Fear  me  not— 

She  and  the  duke  her  husband  I 

JMtr^wWk  dmm  amdetimn,  AiJtiinr«  GamuL,  Md  SoUitn. 

•  Gotk  lAside}  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle  ^fiiatfliiler 
*SboaUI  loosen  btm  andine;* 

M,  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met—  90 

Sir,  this  I  hear :  the  king  is  come  to  daa^^bia. 

With  others  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 

Forced  to  cry  out   *  Where  I  could  not  be  hones^ 

*  I  never  yet  was  valiant;  for  this  business. 


14.  mutml  Om.  Pope,  Hm. 

15.16.  />frtrr..^*r.]  Prose,  Q,.  Two 
lines,  the  first  ending  endttrt  her  in  Q;. 

16. 17.  /Wir..JhnliMNfl  0^  One 
line,  QqFf-f.  Jen. 

16.  me\  Om.  Ff+. 

17.  hmsbandf]  Del.  Djrce,  Glo.-f, 
Hndi.  4«fJ«MLQ4Ff,Siog.Sch.  ia»> 

Enter... and  Soldiers.]  Enter... Sol- 
Am,  Ff.  Enter  Albuy  and  GoooriU 
iHditxonpes.  Qq. 

18, 19.  Gon.  /...me.']  Thcob.  Prose, 
Of  Two  lines,  the  fiist  ending  ba/4eU, 


to         Om.  Ff,  Rowe,  Tope,  Han. 

18.  [Aside]  First  by  Thcob. 

/  Jiad]  I'd  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
lui]  Theob.   /oo/e  Qq. 
titter]  my  sister  KUy. 

19.  btten]  cofin  Q  . 

ao.  be-mef\  be  met  QjF^,Rowe-f  ,Gip> 
Jen.  Steev.  jgc  Var.  Knt. 

St.  5&>,  Mfr  f  heard]  Ft,  Rowe,  Pope, 
Han.  Knt,  Dyce  i,  Sch.  For  this  I 
heare  Qq.  •$!>-,  ihit  I  Afar  Theob.  et 
cet  * Arv  tkit,  J  Jmr,  Md.  conj. 

23-28.  Where. ..ncbry.lQmutt, 

24. /«r]  y&r*  Theob. 


1$.  «BdmlI)nm»'Thatb,InemdidliafoliertobetointiiM^ 

20.  be-met]  AcBOTT,f  4381  In  participles, ^^-j like  other  prefixes,  is  often  retlun- 
dant,  and  seetns  to  indicate  «a  unconsdoof  want  of  some  substitute  for  the  old 
participial  pre6z.  WKiGRTt  Ute  prefix  Iwre  lias  apparently  no  fixee  wliatever. 
SCHiODT :  Only  found  here,  and  perhaps  coined  by  Sh. 

24-27.  for . . .  oppose]  Theobald  (followed  by  WASstniTON  and  Johnson) 
represents  this  speech  as  broken  off  by  Edmund's  interraption,  and  therefore  has 
■erely  a  comma  and  a  dash  after  *oi^x»e.'  He  niao  supposes  that '  for*  b  a  con- 
traction of  before,  and  prints  it  'fore,  and  thus  paraphrases  the  whole  sentence: 
*  Before  We  fight  this  Battle,  Sir,  it  concerns  me,  (tho*  not  the  King,  and  the  discon- 
tented P!bi^{)  to  ipmtlm.  about  yoor  blerert  in  oar  9iter,  and  die  Event  of  die 
War.*  He  adds:  'And  Regan  and  Gonerill,  in  their  Rcp!ic;,  !;oth  seem  apprehen. 
sive  that  this.  Suhject  was  coming  into  Debate.'  Warburton  pronounces  it '  a  very 
plain  speech,*  and  gives  die  meaniiif  diwt  This  qnanel  is  just  in  one  sense  and 
unjust  in  another.  As  France  invkdes  OOT  bnd,  I  am  concerned  to  repel  him,  but  as 
fce  jia«^  entertains  and  supports  the  1dagt»xA9tAenw*am //tarmny /$itt  aitd 
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*  It  toodidliiiSv  as  Fkaace  invades  oar  laiul,  s$ 
•Notbolds  die  king,  witli  odien,  wiioni,  I  lear, 

*  Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

*  Edm,  Sir«  you  apeak  noUy* 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reasoa'd? 

Gon.    Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils  30 

35.  ttmekttkl  tcmekts  36. 37.  witk.„oppett'\  Om.  Sing.  Ktly. 

NH.,.,Jilken\  NH  tht  M  king        27.  4y«iif.]  ^yww^  Theol).  Warb. 

and  ethers  or  V^Mdi  du  Umg  mmd        38.  tOau  Jlfr>..JMl».3  On.  Bopib 


HMtrt  J&uon.  Hu. 

96^  97.  JMr...ugyafr]  In  pirenthesii,  IM^^]  <m/^  or  foA/^^  Mttoo. 

Theob.  30.  aw*/  particular  broils']  dort 

36.          koldt  Pope-l-i  Jen.  Atmi^Q,.  doort partuiilan,C^ 


iMt;)'  MMMJ  maJU,  or  compel,  u  it  were,  to  op^ou  lu,  I  crtMll  it  Ol^nt  tO 
•friutaem.  CmiXthM pmptoMeii  *i<»  far  tfria  b—iacM^-  it  touditth  m  m 

France  invades  our  king  !  ::m,  not  «  A/  holds  for  the  king,  in  conjuncticn  with 
othen  whom,'  &c  Stesvknsi  Thii  businesi  toaches  as  as  France  invades  our 
]aad,iMt«tlf 'bolAdMldng/^AcmboMeMUmioaMrtUBfoiaMrtid*.  Una 
in  the  ancient  interlude  of  Hycke  Scomer  :  '  Alas,  that  I  had  not  one  to  hold  me !' 
Again,  in  Hall's  trans,  of  the  Fmrtk  Iliad,  1 5  8 1 :  'And  Pallas  holds  the  Creeks,'  && 
[As  Wright  ohsenres,  Steerens  Is  wrong  here ;  it  is  not  '  this  bosiness'  that  '  holds 
the  king,'  bat '  France,'  as  Warburton  and  Ci^dl  hiv*  jostlj  tnterpRtad  iL  For  a 
long  list  of  verbs  like  'holds'  formed  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  see  Abbott, 
%  390.— Eo.]  CAMaRiDCS  EDiToas:  *  Not  holds  the  king '  is  usnally  inteiprcted  aa 
OB  dliptical  phme  Ibr  *Not  as  it  oaboldeBt  the  Idiv.'  Thk  it, liowcvcr» a  ytxf 
harsh  constrttctioo,  and  the  word  'holds'  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Sh.  with  this 
meaning,  thoagh  we  have,  according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  'dear*!!'  for 
•  eadcar'd*  in  JM.  d*  Cltop.  I,  iv,  44.  Possibly  tiMa*  words  are  eomtpt  and  a  Um 
has  dropped  out  before  then.  Albany  ought  to  say  something  of  this  kind;  <I 
should  be  ready  to  resist  any  mere  invader,  but  the  presence  in  the  invader's  camp 
of  the  king  and  odier  Britons,  who  have  a  just  cause  of  enmity  to  us,  dashes  my 


28.  nobly]  Capell:  Edmund's  reply  is  irony,  and  his  'nobly'  a  trisyllable. 
Walker  (f^x.  12)  says  that  *  nobly'  is  not  a  fair  instance  of  the  expansion  of  a 
dissyllable  into  a  trisyllable,  like  'angry,'  'children,'  &c.,  becaate  *tiilt§*  ft  oon* 
traced  from  tuiUfy,  hxavett  \  477,  cites  it  under  that  bead. 

30.  particular]  Malonb  :  Doort  or  dore  of  the  Qq  was  probably  a  misprint  for 
4ter,  Le.  important.  Stcsvens:  *Door  particulars  '  signify,  I  believe,  particulais 
atoarvaydooiSydoseto  as,andcoBsaqa«itl7fittflrtoheietdedathone,  Oouuat 
The  text  of  the  Qq  is  impossible  to  strain  to  a  meanin^r  unless  we  suppose  dovr  mis- 
printed for  poor.  MtTfORO  {fieM.  Afaga.  p.  469, 1844)  :  In  '  doore  particulars '  of 
OeQltheif  isoaltjra/nvened.  Read  Oca,  «dicsedonatic/0wvpaitica]aai* 
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Are  not  the  question  here. 

Aih,  Let's  then  determine  31 

Withtfa'andentof  wsf  on  our  proceediR^* 

*  Edftu  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent* 

Reg,  Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us  ? 

Con.   No.  35 
Rcg^   Tis  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 
Gon,  \Aside\  0\  ho,  I  know  the  riddle. — I  will  go. 


At  tkey  art  going  ouf,  enter  EDGAft  dbguistd, 

Edg.   If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 
Alb,  I  '11  overtake  you. — 

\ExtuMt  all  but  Albatgf  and  Edgar, 
Speak. 

Edg,  Before  you  6ght  the  battle,  ope  this  letter.  40 

If  you  have  viflory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 

For  him  that  brought  it;  wretched  though  I  seem, 

I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 


31.  ty\  Qq»  Gqii.StMv.Vor.  Suf. 
Xtly. 

Let  *t\  Lit  vs  Qq,  Sicc v.  Var.  Coll. 
DeLWh. 

31,3a.  Ltt^t...preceeding.'\  frost, 
Tint  line  ends  vtarre,  Ff+.  KnL 

32.  th"  ancunt\  Ff  + .    the  aunttent 
tht  AneUta^lf  tA' MeiaM  Haxt, 

the  aneitnl  Cap.  ct  oet 

proetedingX  Ff-»-,  Cap.  Knt,  Dd. 
Wh.  Sch.  prtetedingt  Qq  ct  cet. 

33.  Edm.  /  thatt....Jent.'\  Om.  FT, 
Rc'^■c,  Pope.  Transferred  tO  fiolloir 
herf,  line  31,  Theob.  Warb. 

36.  prjyyou\  pray  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope» 


Han.  Sch. 

37.  Oh—riddW^  As  •  Aside '  by  Cap. 
The  whole  line  as  '  Aside,*  Han.  Johns. 

As...,disguised.]  Theob.  Enter 
Edgar.  Q,.  Exit.  Enter  Edgar.  Q,. 
Exeunt  both  the  Armies.  Enter  Edgar. 
Ff.  Exeunt.  Scene  n.  Manet  Albany. 
Enter  Edgar.  Popc+.Jen.  AsthqraK 
going  out,  and  Albany  last,  Etttcr  Ed> 
gar.  C^p. 

38.  w/an]  one  Q,. 

39.  [Exeunt....]  EMBDt  Ete.  R^. 

Gon.  and  Attendants.  Theob, 
(after  word)^  Q,.   Om.  Q,Ff. 
43.  wrOekidl  wrttek  F,F,F^. 


32.  ancient  of  war]  Eccles  :  With  such  as  are  grown  old  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  wt.  \VAlKE&(0'cr.  iii,  2S3):  Possibly  <  th' ancient  m^M  of  war.'  [Schmidt 
suggests  the  same.]  Abbott,  $  479, thus  scans :  *  With  th'  &n  1  ciint|of  wftr|on  6iir| 
proceedings.'  Wright:  The  line  is  metrically  defective  and  may  be  corrupt.  Mo- 
BULY :  As  we  should  say  with  the  Adjutant-General.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  ndiim  'nubao,*  bat  seemt  to  liatre  got  coDfaied  la  Eii^ish  with  '«iidgii»' m  « 
Vorkshireman  speaks  of  'the  ancient  of  yon  vessel.' 

37.  riddle]  Moberly  :  You  want  me  with  you  only  that  yon  may  keep  watch 
over  ill  m/ dealiagy  with ! 
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What  is  avouched  there.  If  you  miscany. 

Your  business  of  die  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.   Fortune  love  yoal 

Alb.  Stay  tUl  I  have  jead  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  \^*as  forbid  it 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  ciy. 
And  \  '11  appear  again. 

Alk  V/hy,  fiure  thee  vdL  I  wiO  o'eriook  thy  paper. 


4S 


50 


Bibit.  The  enemy's  in  view;  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  ^  guess  t&  their  true  stfci^;tb  aod  fiuces 
By  diligent  discovery;  but  your  haste 
Is  now  urged  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  tinie. 

Edvt.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  iny  love;  55 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 


■46b  And..xtatts^  Out.  Qq. 

Unel  louts  Ff,  Rowe. 
47.  /  Aav(\  I've  Pop€  +  ,  Jen. 
Pyce  ii.  Muds. 

47-49.  /  U'as...agaiH.'\  Prose» 

50.  I.-paptr^  Separate  laac/Walkar 

(O*.  iii.  283). 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Dyot.  Exit,  (after 
againt  line  49),  QqFf. 

Re-enter..]  Theob.  £iBler..Q9Ft 
$1.  eiu»^t\  mmia  Emmg^a 


53.  Heri\  Hard  Qq,  Vape4-. 

S3,  54.  By...you.'\  One  Uoi^QV* 

53.  kaiU\  haft  QqFf. 

[(riving  a  paper,  (after  rfBri— ay )b 
Jen.    Showing  a  papcr^ColLIIL 

54.  £Exit.J  Om. 

5$.  Scimtni.Fope4*  JcB. 
thters\  Jtjttr  Q,. 

56-58.  Ea<h...eHj<^d^  Twolioei,t]M 
fintcD^ngifdSd^.Q;.  Ttfftelioc^— d« 
inp  Adder,..  (<»f...ettufttf 

56.  stuns]  Jim;;  Q<\. 


45.  of]  For  instances  of  'of'  in  the  sense  of  'as  regards,'  see  Asaart,%l']^9i 
'pf  our  dmMHidt  Most  free  In  Us  reply/  Ham.  Ill,  i,  13. 

4&  nMhination]  Johnson;  All  designs  against  your  life  will  have  an  end. 

53.  discovery]  Wright:  Reconnoitring.  Compare  AAk^.  V«  iv, ti^ ' make  di^ 
coveiy  Err  in  report  of  us,'  and  Ant.  6'  CUop.  IV,  xii,  2. 

53, $4.  tat... yon]  HsATRtBolilwBiieD^ofdiciiiAeBtcdgcBeewindliNr 
you  but  a  short  time  for  the  perusal  of  if.  Collier  :  It  appears  frcn  the  (MS)  that 
Edmund  did  not  give,  but  showed,  a  paper  to  Albany.  Schmidt  paraphrases :  the 
aedl,tbatyoabeiiotdilaitofyi)o«f  ftlittoTOO.  Hifheito  JoollaffektBMdoemnr' 
tbing  (witness  the  reconnoitring  just  finished),  now  you  yourself  jniut  Iwt. 

34.  time]  Johnson  :  We  will  be  ready  to  greet  the  occasion. 

56.  jealous]  D£Lii;s:  Suspicious.  Wright:  Cotgrave gives  <IaIonxim.oQte}l 
Jtalooa;  nlitnittriil,  suapiciona.*  lo  Lowland  Sootdi  *to  ^loaw'  b  *lo  f"**^* 
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Are  of  the  adder    Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ?  57 
Both ?  one?  or  ndtber?  Neitfaer  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  lematn  alive.  To  take  the  widow 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  ^ster  Goneril; 

And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side, 
Her  husband  being  alive.   Now  then  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle ;  which  being  dooe^ 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 

His  speedy  taking  off.    As  for  tlie  mercy  65 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia,-^ 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon;  for  my  state 


58.  BMf  Mu/JMk 9IU Qq. 

64.  wko'\  thai  Qq* 

65.  tktl  kit  Qq. 


66.  int«nii\ttUmitKlf  tXtnUi^ 
6S.  Shall  Mtptr]  77^  tktS  n^tr 
Han.    Th4y  shaB  wmr  Kdf. 


61.  side]  Mason  :  •  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  make  out  my  game.'  The  allusion 
is  to  a  party  at  cards,  and  he  is  afraid  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  make  his  side  suc- 

this  downright  game,  I  may  but  hold  your  card<i,  I'll  not  pull  down  the  side.*  Again, 
in  the  Tii/  Maid't  JVagidy  [11,  i]  1  *£tmd,  Aspatia  take  her  paru  Ditia,  I  will 
refaae  it;  she  will  pluck  down  s  dde;  dw  dps  not  we  it'  But  the  plime  Is  still 
aion  clearly  explained  io  Massinger's  GrtatlkAt  of  Floreme  [IV,  ii]  :  'If  I  hold 
your  cards,  I  shall  pull  down  the  side ;  I  am  not  good  at  the  pame.'  GiFFORD,  in  a 
note  on  the  passage  ia  Tht  Unnatural  Combat^  says :  The  ailusion  is  to  a  party  at 
cwds;  loMft|^«jiUSp«Mtobeeone  pwtnm  iakgtne;  to  fMtVC  firndkitmrna 
tide  (for  both  these  terms  are  found  in  our  old  plays),  was  to  occasion  its  loss  by 
ignorance  or  treacheiy.  To  this  Dyce  {GUai^  adds:  'and  to  carry  out  a  tide  was 
to  any  oat  the  gane  with  waeom.*  Whrb2  The  plinuM  sboafd  hxrdfy  need  «a> 
planation  as  long  as  people  take  sides  in  games  and  in  earnest.  To  Waucei  (CMT. 
iii,  283)  this  phrase,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  have  been  unfamiliar;  he  terms 
'  side '  nonsense,  adding  *  suile,  I  suppose.'  Lettsom,  in  a  foot-note,  says : '  If  Walker 
is  r^ri^  "cany  oat**  is  used  almost  in  die  new-iangled  sense  oommon  of  late  yean. 
It  seems  to  have  neirly  the  same  meaning  in  tlie  passage  quoted  by  StecvenslnRn 
TAt  Hontst  Alan's  fartunt,  IV,  ti  [Beaa.  and  FL  p.  424,  ed.  D/cej, '  thy  gteetaest 
may  .  . .  cany  out  A  woild  of  evils  with  thy  title.' 

67.  Abbott,  §411,  thinks  this  a  confuiiiin  of  two  constructions  (like  IV,  vi,  33), 
viz:  'let  the  battle  be  done,  and  they'  and  'the  battle  (being)  done,  they.'  But 
WsjCHT  gives  a  simpler  explaoation,  that  the  nominative  to  '  shall '  is  omitted,  as  is 
fieqaeod^  file  cam  in  senteoM*  where  the  oorfmim  ceuNS  no  obKoiigr.  Ofdib 
omission  there  are  numberless  instsnCCS  b  Sh.  See  Zmt  U,  II4;  Hp  IT*  41; 
//am.  II,  ii,  67;  III,  i,  8. 

6S.  ibrmyetate]  JORMSOltt  I  do  not  dunk  Oil*  Ibr*  studs  here  at  nwotdoT 
inference  or  causality.  The  meaning  is  rather :  as  /or  my  statt^  it  requires  now,  not 
deliberatintt  but  d^*»et  and  support.  WucuT  thinks  *  for '  can  be  taken  in  ciiher 
sense. 
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Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [ExiL 


ScEMS  IL  A  Jield  hetwetn  tki  two  eamp$, 

Alanm  wMin,  £Hitr,.tnik  drum  and  colours,  LiAX,  CoukEUA,  and  SoH»<!Wb 

murtkittagt:  anitxmML 

EmtrYsjOKkend  Gioocmnu 

Eig*  Here,  fiitfaer,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive; 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  '11  bring  you  comfort 
)       Ghu,  Grace  go  with  yo%  sir  1  \ExU  Edgar. 


Alarum  and  rttrtat  within,   Re-tnUr  £xx;ar. 

Edg.  Avny,  old  man;  give  me  thy  hand;  awatyl  $ 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'eOt 
Give  me  thy  hand;  come  on. 

SCEKB II.]  Scena  Sccnnda  Ff  (Scxna        3, 4.  If. ..torn fort :\  One  line,  Q,. 
F,).   Scene  iv.  Pope  + ,  Jen.  4.  go\  be  F,F^  + . 

A  field...]  Cap.  (subs.)    A  Field.  [Exit  Ed-nr.JFOpe.  ExiLQqFf 

Rowe.  Anodier  open  Field.  Theob.         (after  comfort  Qq). 

Alarum  within.    Enter...]   Ahrum.  AlarumM.}  AhfOm  ttd  ICtlCat. 

Eater  the  poweis  of  France  ouer  the  Qq. 

fiage,  Corddia  with  her  faAw  In  ber  Rft«nter«.]  Theok  Enter... 

Land.  Qq.  Ff.  Qm.  Q,. 

I.  trtt\  hijk  Qq,  Jen. 

69.  defend]  RvniTOlt  {UxScr^^^Tl) dnt  this  b  wed  in  tbe  old 
tense  of  •  to  cnmipand.' 
4.  Exit  EdgarJ  Sfedding  {New  Sh.  Soc.  Trans.  Fart  I,  p.  15,  1877-79) :  Sus- 
«t  I  tn  of  «n  eritfdsns  wUch  suppose  a  want  of  ait  in  Shakespeare,  I  could 

not  hut  think  that  there  are  faults  in  King  Lear.  I  could  not  but  think  that  in  the 
last  two  Acts  the  interest  is  not  well  sustained;  that  Lear's  passion  rises  to  its  full 
height  too  early,  and  his  decay  is  too  long  drawn  out.  I  saw  that  in  Sbakespe.-ire's 
odier  Iragediet  we  are  never  called  on  to  ijrmpatMse  long  with  fortunes  which  are 
desperate.  As  soon  as  all  hope  for  the  hero  is  over,  the  general  end  follows  rapidly. 
The  interest  rises  through  the  fint  four  Acts  towards  some  great  crisis;  in  the  fifth 
it  fiansei  for  a  moment,  cresto,  and  hreetct ;  then  falls  away  in  a  few  short,  lad  scenes, 
the  sigh  of  a  spent  wave.  But  it  was  not  so  in  Lear.  The  passion  seemed  to 
be  at  its  height,  and  hope  to  be  over,  in  the  third  Act.  After  that,  his  prospects  are 
too  forlorn  to  sustain  an  interest  sufEcicntly  animating;  the  sympathy  which  attends 
Urn  too  dceaiy  and  depretslag  to  oocupjr  the  mind  properly  for  half  the  play.  I  fek 
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the  want  of  some  coining  event,  some  crisis  of  expectation,  the  hope  or  dresd  of 
some  approaching  catasuophe,  on  the  toTD  of  which  his  fortoncs  were  yet  to  depend. 
There  was  plenty  of  action  and  incident,  but  nothing  which  seemed  to  connect  itself 
sufficiently  with  him.  The  fate  of  Edgar  or  Edmund  was  not  inter«ting  enough; 
it  seemed  a  separate  thing,  almost  an  intnuion  upon  the  proper  business  of  the  play 
I  cued  only  aboot  Lear  Bat,  dioaghflibeeeflicd  to  be  «  great  defect,  I  was  mrai* 
that  the  error  might  be  in  nic  ;  I  might  have  caught  the  pUy  in  a  wrong  aspect,  and 
I  waited  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  new  point  of  view  round  which  the  action 
would  revolve  more  harmooioasly.  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  another  defect,  of 
less  moment,  as  I  then  thot^h^  bat  to  striking  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  pro* 
noancing  it  indefensible  upon  any  just  principle  of  criticism.  This  was  the  battle  in 
the  fifth  Act ;  a  most  momentous  battle,  yet  so  carelessly  hurried  over  that  it  comes 
to  aotUng,  leam  no  inpreisiaii  «o  ilM  inagiaatioa,  alwdca     scBie  of  pi«baUli9'» 

and  by  its  own  unimpressiveness  malccs  everj'thing  insignificant  (hat  has  rcfttCnCO 
to  it.  It  is  a  mere  blank,  and,  though  we  are  told  that  a  battle  has  been  foqgbt  tad 
loit,lliettbidicfiucstotakeintheldea.  How  peculiarly  importastU  was  to  amid 
such  a  defect  in  this  poiticttlar  instance,  I  had  not  then  observed;  I  was  struck  only 
with  the  liarshness,  unexampled  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  a  spec- 
tator In  other  cases  a  few  skilful  touches  bring  the  whole  battle  before  us— a  few 
npid  shiftings  from  one  part  of  field  to  aaothcTfa  Cewbairied  gicdini^  of  fiiend 
or  foe,  a  few  short  passages  of  slragglc,  pursuit,  or  escape,  give  ns  token  of  the 
conflict  which  is  raging  on  all  sides;  and,  when  the  hero  falls,  we  feel  that  bis  army 
isdefcaled.  A  page  or  two  does  it,  b«t  ft  is  done.  As  s  oootrut  with  all  ether 

battles  in  Shakespeare,  f'h<;erve  that  of  which  I  am  spcalcing.  Here  is  the  whole 
scene  as  it  stands  in  (he  modern  editions.  £The  fint  seven  lines  of  this  scene  quoted, 
with  aU  the  stage*dtrectioiii.3  Tbb  isUterallydiewboteliatfle.  The  army  w  long 
looked  for,  and  on  which  everything  depends,  pawei  over  the  risgc^snd  all  our  hopes 
and  sympathies  go  with  it.  Four  lines  are  spoken.  The  scene  does  not  change ;  but 
*  alarums'  are  heard,  and  *  afterwards  a  retreat,'  and  on  the  same  field  over  which 
dmt  graat  amy  has  this  Aomenl  passed,  fresh  and  fidl  of  hope,  wappaaw,  wi& 
tidings  that  all  is  lost,  the  same  man  who  la^t  left  the  stage  to  follow  and  fight  in  it. 
That  Shakespeare  meant  the  scene  to  stand  thus,  no  one  who  has  the  true  faith  will 
bdteve.  Still  ten  will  he  believe  that,  as  it  stands,  it  can  admit  of  any  reasonable 
defence  WTicn  Mr  Micrcndy  brought  out  the  play  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1839,  he 
endeavored  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  effect  by  two  deviations  from  the  text. 
The  Firencfa  army  did  not  pas  over  the  stage,  and  so  some  room  was  left  for  imag> 
ining  the  battle  alrea^  bCgUlt  and,  during  the  absence  of  Edgar,  five  or  six  lines, 
transferred  from  a  former  scene,  were  put  in  the  mouth  of  Glostcr,  by  which  some 
liiilc  lime  was  given  for  iu  disastrous  issue.  Both  these  alterations  are  improvements 
on  the  text  as  it  ndw  stands,  so  far  as  dwy  go^  bat  tbey  ccitainly go  a  very  Utde  ways 
and  I  think  nobody  can  hive  seen  the  play,  as  then  acted,  without  feeling  that  the 
effect  of  that  scene  was  decidedly  bad.  When  I  saw  it  myself,  the  unaccounUble 
awkwardnem  of  thu  passage  struck  me  so  (brdbly  that  I  tried  to  pemude  myself 
(all  other  appearances  notwithstanding)  that  the  play  must  have  been  left  in  an  uo> 
finished  state.  I  had  almost  succeeded,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  by  a 
very  simple  change  in  the  suge-arrangement,  the  whole  difficulty  might  be  made  to 
Appear.  Upon  careful  examination  I  found  that  eveiy  other  difficnl^  disappeared 
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•long  with  it;  and  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  trae  arrangement  which 
Shakespeare  contemplated.  My  suggestion  has  this  peculiar  advantage  and  presump- 
tion  in  its  Cavonr,  tluU  h  docs  not  involve  the  chang*  «f  *  single  letter  in  the  original 
text.  It  is  simply  to  alter  the  division  of  the  Acts;  to  make  the  fourth  Act  close  a 
scene  and  a  half  further  on,  with  the  exit  of  Edgar  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  the 
fitteooBMwewidiUi  iMBtnaea.  Thai  tha  battle  takes  plaee  beCwMB  Che  AgI% 
■odf  the  imagination  having  leisure  to  ftll  with  anxiety  for  the  issue,  it  rises  ialo  its 
pniper  importance  as  one  of  the  great  periods  and  passages  of  the  itoiy,  and  a  iaol 
cririsiatliefartaoesef  Lear.  The  fiietAot  doses,  aa  die  finttanist  of  Laai^ngeift 
over,  with  the  final  renunciation  of  Goneril.  The  second  leaves  him  ia  Vttcr  dttolSr 
tion,  turned  forth  into  the  night,  the  storm  gathering,  madness  coming  on  apace.  At 
the  coodusion  of  the  third,  the  doable  tempest  of  the  mind  and  of  the  elements  has 
qwnt  to  fiiry,  and  the  curtala  JaUs  19011  die  doabtfnl  rumour  of  a  new  hepe^  and 
distant  promise  of  retribution.  At  the  point  where  I  think  the  fourth  was  meant  to 
end,  snspenae  has  reached  its  highest  pitch ;  the  rumours  have  grown  into  ceitainties) 
the  Wendi  forces  have  landed;  Leai^  phreasf  has  abated,  and,  if  the  battle  bewtw, 
be  may  yet  be  restored;  *the  powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace;'  the  anniea 
are  now  within  sight  of  each  other,  and '  the  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.'  Lent 
of  all, ' Enter'  (to  take  die  stage- direcdon  as  it  stands  in  the  old  Qoaito,  m  whiA 
ikt  divuioHs  of  thtAOt  art  n«t  wtarttd)  *  Enter  thepOMnof  fkuee  over  the  stage; 
Cordelia  ■tvith  her  father  in  ker  hand;'  Gloster  alone  remains  to  '  pray  that  the  right 
Buy  thrive/  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  we  feel  that  the  '  bloody  arbitrement '  is  even 
BOW  began,  and  fhat  all  onr  hopes  hang  on  die  CTCOL  RUi^^  sgsin,  it  Asdosei 
*  alarums  and  a  retreat'  The  battle  has  been  fought  '  King  Lear  hath  lost ;  he  and 
his  dsnghter  ta'en;'  and  the  busiaeu  of  the  last  Act  is  only  to  gadier  the  iHoes  of 
tiioea  oaaatanl  divirioaiib  and  to  dose  die  eyes  of  ^  TiedsHb  As  dieve  b  aoiUqg 
hi  ShakoipMn  so  defecUvo  in  point  of  art  as  the  battlO'^eaM  onder  the  present 
Btage-arran^^ement,  so,  with  the  single  change  which  I  have  suggested,  there  is  not 
one  of  his  dramas  conducted  from  beginning  to  end  with  more  complicated  and  ia- 
evitabk  akffl.  Under  dM  eidsdng  arraneameat,  die  panse  at  die  end  of  dM  feaith 
Act  is  doubly  faulty,  both  as  interrupting  the  march  and  hurry  of  preparation  before 
it  has  gathered  to  a  head,  and  as  making,  by  the  interposition  of  that  needless  delay, 
tfia  wesloMW  and  disappointing  eflect  of  die  resolt  still  more  palpshle>  XAider  Aat 
whidi  I  prapose,  the  pause  falls  precisely  where  it  ought,  and  is  big  with  anxiety  and 
eipectation.  Let  the  march  of  the  French  army  over  the  stage  be  presented  with 
fldlftary  pomp  and  circumstance,  'Cordelia  with  her  father  in  her  hand*  following 
{tat  dins  the  dependence  of  Lear  and  his  fortunes  upon  the  iuae  fa  bionght  full 
before  the  eye),  and  let  the  interval  between  the  Acts  be  filled  with  some  great  battle- 
piece  of  Handel,  and  nothing  more,  I  tliink,  could  be  hoped  or  wished.  On  review* 
ing  this  paper,  wUdi  was  fint  written  in  1839, 1  find  aoddag  to  add,  except  that  die 
stage- direction  in  the  Folio,  which  follows  the  txi/ot  Edgar,  and  which  I  had  over* 
looked,  seems  to  point  at  an  arrangement  mach  lilte  that  whidi  I  have  suQested. 
Afier  bodi  die  English  armies  have  ^apeared  on  the  scene  with  drams  and  cokwts, 
and  gone  out,  Edmund  returns  to  report  to  Albaagr  diat  the  *  enemy  is  in  view/  and 
to  hasten  his  preparations  for  battle.  Then  follows :  '  Alarum  within.  Enter,  with 
drum  and  colours,  Lear,  Cordelia,  and  Soldiers,  over  iht  Uagt  and  exeutU.'  Edgar, 
IbUoirii^t  leam  Gkite  bdiiad  the  Irecb  and,  (iQBitiaf  to  letm  if  be  10^^ 
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Gfmu  Nolufdier,  sir;  aman  may  rotevenhere.  8 
Edg.  Wha^  in  ill  thoughts  again?  Men  must  ^ure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  tiieir  coming  hither ;  10 

Ripeness  is  alL  Come  on. 
Glm.  And  that's  true  toa  \Bxtmk 


t.  further]  farther  Qcj,  Cap.  Coll. 
Del.  Wh.  GI0.+. 
9.  Two  lines,  Ff. 

again/  Mem'}  againe  mat  Q,. 


II.  a/A   Come]  all;  comt  Rowe  ii. 
oB,  tome  F.FjF^.    all  come  QqF,. 
Clou.  And^Jo.]  Om.  Qq. 
(Exeunt]  Om.  Q,.   Exit.  Q,. 


Thea  we  bavet  'Alantm  and  Retreat  vaithin^  and  then 'enter  Edgar'  with  news 
«f  tb6  battle  loat,  and  tlie  capture  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.  TheM  are  no  *  excursions, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that,  though  all  three  amies  appeared  on  the  stage  with 
drums  and  colours  immediately  before  the  battle,  no  part  of  the  battle  was  exhibited 
even  in  dumb  show.  It  was  to  be  made  known  only  by  the  noise  '  within duiiag 
trUdi  die  Stage  was  enptjr.  ¥niet]Mraagreintaliiwastobednwii,IdoiMtlniow 
enough  of  the  scenic  arrangements  of  that  time  to  say.  But  such  an  interval  of  sus- 
pended action,  so  accompanied  with  noises  of  battle  in  the  diiitancc,  would  have  the 
same  eSbd  as  a  modem  later-act,  wiA  an  orchestra  playing  appropriate  nusic;  pro* 
vided  only  that  it  were  understood  to  represent  a  period  of  indefinite  duration.  C<Mk* 
tidering,  however,  that  immediately  after  the  exeunt  Cordelia,  Kent,  tftc  Doctor, 
and  servants  carrying  Lear  out  in  his  chair,  the  stage  bad  to  be  ready  for  three  armies 
to  pais  over  with  drana  aB4  ooloan,it  b  eaif  10  bdievt  ihit  tiM  stagMBsm^ 
it  more  convenient  to  make  the  next  scene  titt  be^ttniqg of  8  new  Act^  and  tO  OS* 
the  interval  for  drawing  up  his  troops. 

ti.  R^enem]  Swramt  Campare  ^a».  V,  {I,  sro:  'die  teadlness  b  sAl.* 
WoROSWORTH  (p.  393):  In  order  that  it  may  be  really 'well'  with  us  when  we 
come  to  die,  Sh.  will  tell  us,  no  man  better,  what  is  the  one  thing  needful.  And 
with  what  a  lightning-flash  of  condensed  thought  aud  language  does  he  teach  the 
lesMmt  BiKCU  (p.  425)  sees  in  this  nothing  but  materialism,  likening  man  to  fruit 
which  must  fall.  [Birch  has  been  already  quoted  once  before,  and  he  might  have 
been  quoted  much  more  frequently;  he  goes  laboriously  through  the  tragedy,  find* 
ingtbroqgjMotmikatlMism  aadmateriaUim.  Two  quotations  ate  fnito  eaoii^,  I 
tUnk;  peibi^  two  too  many*— Eo.] 
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[act  V,  sc.  iik 


Scene  III.   The  British  camp  near  Dover, 

£m^t     4WifMM't  *^  tOourt^  Edmund;  Uuh  mtdQumBak^m* 

priscners  ;  CapUin,  Soldiers. 

Edvi.   Some  officers  take  them  away ;  good  guard. 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  arc  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first 

Who  wiUi  best  fneaning  have  incurt'd  the  worst 
For  thee,  ppptessed  king,  I  am  cast  down;  % 
Myself  could  else  out- frown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.    No,  no,  no,  no.    Come,  let's  away  to  prison; 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  th'  cage. 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down  10 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.   So  we  '11  live. 
And  £ray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 


Sesme  in.]  SeamTortla.  Ff  (Sc«iui 
F,).  ScENcv.  Pope-f.  The  Scene «»■ 
tinued.  Tbeob. 

Hie  British.. .ikear„.1  Mat.  The 
Bntish...anderM«  AGuDpi.JUnpe. 
Om.  QqFt 

Etaler...Gq>bdii,SbIdIen.]  Ff  (sabs.) 
Enter  Edmund,  with  Lear  ud  Goidelie 
prifonen.  Qq. 

3-5.  We..J<mm  ;]  Two  lines,  the  first 


ending  incurdf  Qu 

3.  m  «vtr]  m*w9  ^-f,  Jen.  Stth 
Huds. 

5.  lam\  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope,  Haa. 
a«  /  Qq  et  cet. 

6.  mU-frcwn^  outfrfftant  Q,. 
8.       ti»t  ti»t  ntf]  Mr,  m  Qq. 
12.  and  sin^l  Om.  Q^. 

IJ.  Aear  poor  rogutt^  ktare  (foorO 
Mituu)lf^  Attn*  /awrfywwA-. Sch. 


3,3.  didr...  That]  F«r  UuteBece ef  'Oidr* elaaiif  itfteMlecc«|pit  to  the 

lelalivc,  see  Abdott,  §  2i8.    Compare  lines  51,  52  of  this  SoenC. 

2.  greater]  Hudson  :  That  is,  the  greater  persons. 

3.  cennue]  Snxmat  That  is,  pass  sentence  or  judgement  open  thena.  See 

til,  V,  2. 

6.  out-frown]  The  Cambridge  Editors  record  an  AaoajpnuMS  eaajectan  of 
OHtfatt  for  '  out-frown/  which  is  happy. — Ed. 

7.  tistera]  CoWDKK  Clarke:  A  bitter  sarcasm  in  simplest  .voids,  tborao^h^ 
eharactcriitic  in  the  woman  of  quiet  expression  with  intense  feeling. 

8.  No,  no,  no,  no.]  Capeul's  learning  at  times  so  di:>torts  his  vision  that  he  sees 
{atfiesewordsl]ief«frahior  a  soDgbySirniiHpSidiief  (voL  i,p.  79,ed.Oras«rt), 
which  '  i!iouIi1  be  dcMvcrM  by  Lear,  not  perhaps  .ibsolutdy  singing,  but  with  a  levity 
something  approaching  towards  it;  as  is  evident  from  the  line  immediately  after, 
«Udi  owes  it's  birtb  to  lliat  circamrtanoe,* 

13.  ScHiasT  thinks  tliat  the  gaenthctical  *(poor  rqgacs)'  of  tt«  FT  is  wm 
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Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we  '11  talk  with  them  too, 

Who  loses  and  who  wins,  who 's  in,  who's  out;  1$ 

I And  take  upon 's  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.  And  we'll  wear  out; 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  8e6b  of  great  ones 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  awsQT. 

Lear.    Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  30 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.    Have  I  caught  thee  ? 
/  He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 

14.  we^Utalf]  m*ttt§lUV^  ttf.  mptm't]  mpm  m  C19,  Steev.  Be. 

toc'i  to  Q,,  Vtr.  Knt,  Del.  Sing.  Kt^, 

15.  lestt]  loo/u  QqF,F,F^  19.  by  M']  biM 
wMi....'mkit\  VMlQ^flrt^  Qi.  SI.  Two  Uoa,  Ft 

tni«r...«nl«r  Fg. 


duncterisUc.   [But  tbc '  them'  ia  the  next  line  shows,  I  think,  the  1 
toatioa  of  the  FK^— So.] 

17.  spies]  Wakbukton  interprets  this  as  'spies  placed  over  God  Almighty,  to 
mtch  his  motions."  Hkatk  [and  eveiybody  dsc]  understands  it  is  'spies  oim* 
ndsdooed  tad  ensUed  bjr  God  to  prjr  into  most  bidden  secrets.'  Jomaoif  x  As  if 
we  were  angels  commissioned  to  sonrejr  and  report  the  lives  of  men,  and  were  con* 
seqnently  endowed  with  the  poiTcr  of  pyiag  ioto  the  0f|giDel  motim  of  ection  end 
the  mysteries  of  conduct. 

18.  pack*  end  oeeie]  ymmmx  'Pedis*  it  eted  fer  nmHiimrttiu or  ealbellmt, 
es  in  a  facA  of  cards.  For  'sects,'  I  think  sets  might  be  more  commodiously  read. 
80  we  say, '  afftin  ere  now  managed  by  e  new  set'    '  Sects,'  however,  may  well 

MomtT  t  Sh.  bed  teen  die  fidU  tad  deadi  of  Ham  Eirl  of  Essex,  which 
probably  in  his  mind  here. 
ao-25.  BuCKNiu,  (p,  230):  This  is  not  mania,  but  neither  is  it  sound  mind.  It 
is  the  emotional  excitability  often  seen  in  extreme  age,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  early 
scenes  of  the  drama,  and  It  b  precisdy  true  to  the  probabilities  of  the  mind's  history, 
that  this  should  be  the  phase  of  infirmi'y  displaying  itself  at  this  moment.  Any  other 
dramatist  than  Sh.  woold  have  represented  the  poor  old  king  quite  restored  to  the 
helenee  sad  oontrol  of  Ut  fteaMei.  The  complde  dBdeney  of  filial  lore  woold 
have  been  made  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  mental  function.  But  Sh.  has  repve* 
tented  the  exact  degree  of  improvement  which  was  probable  under  the  drcnnw 
ttanoes,  namely,  restoration  from  the  intdlectual  mania  which  resulted  from  the 
combined  inflaence  of  phydcei  and  OMnd  dmck,  with  persistence  of  the  «'«»«^«"*« 
excitement  and  disturbance  which  is  the  incurable  and  unalterable  result  of  r*ff1flW 
exaggerated  by  long  habitude  end  by  the  malign  inflaence  of  extreme  age. 

SI,  ineeiiae]  WAiBOsrotrt  the  Ae«^  it  eKraacajr  noble,  and  exprcsied  la  a 
fMt—  of  imagery  that  Seneca  fell  short  of  on  a  like  occasion :  '  Ecce  spectaculum 
dignnm  ad  quod  respiciat  intentos  opeii  tuo  deos  j  ecce  par  deo  dignon,  vir  fortie 
com  ntle  fortune  compositns.* 
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And  fire  US  hence  Uke  ftaees.  Wipe  tlitiie  eyes;  23 
The  good-years  dull  devbor  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

Ere  diqrahaU  make  us  weep;  we'll  aee 'em  starved  first  25 
Come.  \Exnaa  Ltar  and  Cordelia^  guanUd, 


23.  o'«]o*F,F,F^+. 

24.  jv(K/-^arj]GIo.  -f ,  Mob.  Sch.  ^wx/ 
ytarn  F,.  gocd  yeensT^  good  Jftars 
F,F^Rowe,Poi)e,Knt.  ^oJQq.  good- 
/tnThech.  /wg/vm  tUn.  Warb.  Cipw 
Jn.  /Mghfry  Johai  «t  Cflt 

Mm]  MM  Qq. 
_/ff»A]  Jitttck  Qq. 
25,26.  ZV^.-.Tcw.'.]  Pope.  One  line, 
Qg,  Twot  the  fifst  ending  tottptf  Ff, 


35.  im;^.]  Fope.    m^/  Q^nL 

nvi^,  Rowe  ii. 

'em]  FjF^,  Rowe,  Pope,  Theob.  i, 
Han,  Jen.  Sing.  Dyce,  Si*.  Wh.  Ktly, 
Glo.-t-,  Huds,  Sch.    vm  Q,.  em 
F,F^    them  Theob.  ii  et  cct. 
ttortfd}  Ff-ff  Sch.  Jarm  Qq  d 

a6k  Char.]  Om.  Q.. 

[Eiffimt.M.]  Theob.   Om.  Qu. 


93.  fcsw}  Ibrw  (CHir.  <Mr.pw  »8)  inagiiied  dMt  fhere  b  hen  an  alluioB  to 

Snm^on's  foxc?,  but  I  believe  no  one  "^ince  Upton's  time  has  discovered  the  point  of 
similahtjr.  HsATK :  An  allusion  to  the  practice  of  forcing  foxes  out  of  thdr  holds 
•  hf  file.  CAnLit  Bat  wlif  a  'braad  fram  heaven'  to  fine*  hini  and  Ui  daughter 
«nt  of  their  holds  ?  This  implies,  in  die  fiiit  placo^  that  faMtg  them  should  be  % 
work  of  no  mortal,  and  secondly,  the  expressions  are  ominoii«!,  lil<e  tho=e  that  drop 
from  poor  Gloucester  [III,  vi,  3] ;  a  brand  of  heaven's  ordaining  does  part  them 
within  a  few  minatea  after.  SruviNSt  Gcnnpara  &rringten'a  trana.  of  Ario$to, 
B.  xxvii,  St.  17  :  •  Ev'n  as  a  Foxe,  whom  smoke  and  fire  doth  fright,  So  as  he  dare 
not  in  the  ground  remaine.  Bolts  out,  and  through  smoke  and  fires  he  flieth  Into  the 
Tniei**  niovdi,  and  diere  he  dielh.' 

S4.  good-yean]  HAIonn:  The  French  disease,  from  the  French  word  Coujt, 
which  signifies  a  common  camp-trull.  The  words  Gouje  and  Goujer  were  user!  as 
common  terms  of  reproach  among  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of  the  disease  was  the 
Cottftnt.  FAKHMtt  Reaalnto  John  Florio  baa aad^  mistaken  these  got^n.  He 
writes,  'With  a  good  yeare  to  thee !  *  and  gives  it  in  Italian,  *  11  mat  aniM  cbe  dio  ti 
dia.'  Stisvbns:  Golding  in  bis  Ovid^  lib.  iii,  has  fallen  into  the  Same  eiror,  or 
nfhcr the aane  nds^pelliag.  *Peifid  quid  enim  totica  per  jaigia?  £]dL*  whidi  ia 
tiius  Anglicized :  •  And  whata  goodyeare  haue  I  woon  by  scolding  erst?  (she  sed)  '— 
p.  34.  C*orr  (p.  20)  interprets  it  as i.  e.  men  who  gouge  out  eyes.  Dycb 
{Ghtt.) :  Cotgrave  gives, '  Gouge  ...  a  Souldiors  Pug  or  Punke;  a  Whore  that  (bl* 
lowea  the  Camp.'  C.  E.  H.  Morwenstow  {N.  &•  Qu.  vol.  v,  p.  607,  i8sa) :  The 
usage  of  this  word  by  Sh.  is  another  proof  that  he  took  refuge  in  Cornwall,  when  he 
fled  from  the  scene  of  bis  deer-stalking  danger.  The  Coujtre  is  the  old  G>mish 
name  of  the  Fiend,  or  the  DevU;  and  (a  itUl  In  an  among  the  fblk>words  of  the 
West.  [Sec  also  tO  the  aanw  efTcct,  JoilN  DaVOS  (A:  6*  Qu.,  11  Mnr.  1S76).] 
Haluwell:  <Good^ptais'  ia  an  ignorant  perversion,  such  as  I  do  not  think  was 
penned  hg  Sh.  Wuenrt  WMi  dm  oomptian  of  spelling,  the  word  eaity  hut  iia 
teal  meaning,  and  h  la  eonieqaently  fonnd  fai  panagea  when  a  icnae  eppoaile  to  flw 
tone  one  ia  intended. 
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Edm,  Come  hitiier,  captain;  haile. 

Take  thou  this  note ;  go  follow  them  to  prison. 

One  step  I  have  advanced  thee ;  if  thou  dost 

As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way  ^ 

To  noble  fortunes ;  know  thou  this,  that  men 

Are  as  the  time  is ;  to  be  tender-minded 

Does  not  become  a  sword ;  thy  great  emplojrment 

Will  not  bear  question ;  either  say  thou  It  do  \ 

Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Capt.  I'll  do 't,  my  lord.  35 

Edm.   About  it ;  and  write  happy  when  tfa*  hast  done 

Mark, — I  say,  instantly;  and  cariy  it  so 

As  I  have  set  it  down. 

•    Capt.    I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats; 

*If 't  be  man's  work,  I  lido 't»  \Exit.  40 


•7. 
Elan. 


kUJur\ 

[Wh!sp€ring.  Rowe. 


Came  tttn  ktiku^ 


28.  [Giving  a  paper.  Mai. 

29.  OtutttpllAndJlep^jq^ 
29-3$.  Otu,..meam.'\  Six  Itnet,  cnd^ 

Ing   tnjlruc/s  (hcf,....prliints:....i${m% 
JvH>rdf.„qutJlioH^...meaHes,  in  Q,. 
3a.  tmdtr^mtHded}  H)rphen,Rowcli* 

33.  /*/]  my  Tlicob.  HaiU 

34.  thou  'U]  tkout  Qq. 

wken  haj^  thou  Voss  conj. 

write  kappy\  vtritt  ktuty  Eschen* 
bniy  coii|. 


36.  tV  haj}^  F.F,.   tKaft  F,F^, 
tkmia  Rowe+ ,  Jen.  Sing.  KUy,  Uads. 
8di.         hajl  Qq  et  cet. 

37.  MarJi,—r\  Cap.  i1/ar^,/ Rowe +, 
Jen,Glo,Scb.  Mar^l^l.  Marks 
/Cam.Vrr. 

39,  40.  Om,  Ff  +  ,  Cap. 

40.  J/^  't...man't}  JStU  if  it  it  a  tnan'i 
Ktljr. 

^V]WanEer.Dye«il.Hadi.  1/ 

it  Qq  et  ecu 

Qq*  I>7««  n,  Gto.+.  Hudk 

Sch.    /TOT7/Stcev.  et  cet. 

[Exit.]  Exit  Capuine.  (after  4/« 
nBe38)Ff.  On.  Qq. 


28.  note]  Mai-Onr:  This  was  a  warrant,  signer!  by  the  Bastard  and  Gooeiil,  for 
the  execution  of  Lear  and  Cordelia.   See  lines  246,  247,  and  253. 

34.  quMtton]  Warbuktoni  By  'great  employment*  wu  meant  Die  eommisrien 
given  him  for  the  murder ;  and  this,  the  Bastard  tells  us  aftcnv.irds,  was  signed  by 
Goneril  and  himself.  Which  was  sufficient  to  make  this  captain  unaccountable  for 
the  execntion,  Mauwibi  The  important  bostness  wUdi  ie  BOir  entniated  to  yow 
management  does  not  admit  of  iMoft/  you  must  instantly  recolre  to  do  it,  or  not. 
•  Question  *  here,  as  in  mnny  other  places,  signifies  discourse,  ccnvrrsiifion.  SteeveTO; 
So,  in  Mfr.  of  Vtn,  IV,  i,  73 :  '  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf.' 

36.  writs  bappy]  WniGtcri  Tliat  is,  describe  yoandf  as  fortunate.  Gompare 
2  Hen.  IV:  I,  ii,  30,  'Writ  man';  and  AlPs  Welf,  IT,  iir,  67,  'And  writ  as  littt* 
beard.'   And  in  the  same  play.  III,  v,  69,  F,  reads, '  I  write  good  creature.' 

38.  down]  lifoBRLYt  That  Is,  so  fliat  it  may  ^>pear  tbat  Corddia  slew 
hendf. 
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FlmrtA.  BtOtr  AtBAMV,  Gonkul,  Rboan,  Capt^,  SoItUen. 

Alb.   Sir,  you  have  show'd  to-day  your  valiant  strain,  41 
And  fiMtmie  kd  yoa  well ;  you  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife. 
I  do  fequire  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety  45 
May  equally  detennine; 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  *  and  appointed  guard ;  * 
Whose  age  had  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side^  50 
And  turn  our  in^ress'd  lanoes  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  diem.  With  Um  I  sent  die  queen. 
Hy  reason  all  die  same;  and  thqr  are  rea^ 


Flourish.]  Om.  QqF,F,F,. 

Enter...]  'Enter  Albtiny,  Gonerfl, 
R^n,  Soldien.  Ff.  Enter  Dake,  the 
two  Ladies,  and  othen.  Qq  (Enter  th« 
Dokc  Q,). 

41.  Scene  VI.  Pope +,  Jen. 
shot^d'\  Ff  +  ,  Jen.  Dyce  i,  Wh. 

Ktly,  Sch.   Jhtwtd  Q,.  Jktwnt 
shoum  Cap.  ct  cct. 

42.  weli;  jTfiu]  well  ytm 
M\  tktm  Kflf . 

43.  IVho]  That  Qq,  GI0.  +  . 

44.  /]  Fr,  Rowe.  Pop^  H«n.  Sch. 
M^QqtteeL 

Pope. 

46,  5ier.  „//]  Itkmtiktjit  Pope,  Haa. 


Sir,  ItkoughifitQxf. 
47, 48.  To  temd,..ntimHcH]  One  line 
Q^,  Ff,  Rowe. 

47.  umd]  faue  Q,. 

48.  and  appointed  guardi  Om.  Q,F^ 
Rowe. 

49*  lUiwe^  Sch.   htt  Qf 

ctcet 

50.  common  bosom\  common  bofomt 
T^JPg.    corm  tcjom  cnmm 

M^CtKt  MMMMV  AmMMT  Fbp8+. 

on]  o/Qq. 

kit  tidt\  thisfidi  FJP^  Rowe 
St,  53.  fMMM.  MfyrmmmmU]rmm 

My  rta/oH,  aU  Q,. 
53-5S'  Jify»Mtttm,\  lines  end  t9 


41.  strain]  W'RicHTt  Rmc^  dcMcnt;  A.  S»  ^A^M**       ttr^nom^  to  beget  See 
Mneh  Ado,  II,  i,  394. 
43*  oppoellM]  See  Bnt»    tt*  6e. 

48.  retentiea]  Dnimt  OiBlhienieBr,aMMr;aBtdieirto»wedly  Sh,tatt» 
eense^ 

5a  boiomj  CAfilX.1  TheaflectfoBor  iO  men  gnenDf. 

51.  Impress'd  laiieee]  Smrawt  Tliat  liitum  fbm  lanenMB  lAon  «•  bm 

hired  by  giving  them  press-money. 
51.  in]  For  instances  of  '  in '  with  Yerfas  of  motion,  see  '  come  In  evi]«'  Ham.  V« 

ii,7e;  AnovT.SiSg* 
51,5a.  mireyw  WMcii]yocflncoHnictfas.toBa»a^»ef.ttbS«Mb 
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To-morrow  or  at  further  apace  t*  appear 

Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.  *  At  tills  tune 

*  We  sweat  and  bleed ;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  firiend ; 

*  And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed 

*  By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. 

*  The  question  of  Cordelia  and  hef  lather 

*  Requires  a  fitter  place.* 

/Ub,  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  sntje^l  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Stg,  That* a  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded^ 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.    He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon,  Not  so  hot; 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  toUnsdf 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Rtg,  In  my  ri^ts 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

AUf*  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 


SS 


60 


70 


54.  further]  a  further  Q,,  Jen,  Hal. 

Ec. 

55.  /ou^.^our]  vtt^.CMr  Han. 

55.  s^'  ttttfm..Jbiu  Wtl  Theob. 

ffl%jn  at  this  time,  MMT  <^    S^0lm  Ot 
this  time:  wt 
55-60,  Ai^.plue»\TM6.  Lines  end 

bleed,  quarreh  ..^Jkarpes. father. . ... 

flaee.Q^.  (JiMpu^ft  Q^.  Om.  Ff, 
Rowe,  Fope,  Hm. 

58.  sharpnessl  fharpes  Q, 

61,  62.  //(0/i/...^ro/>irr.J  One  line,  Qq. 


63.  might]  f!tould 

66.  immediacy]  immiMadt  F,.  tllh 
mediate  Qq,  Pope,  Han. 

67-69.  AWV.^unMEtfMi.]  Ftwe,  Q,. 
Two  Unci,  the  first  ending  Umfrifi,  in 

69.  tf/dfiflRrVn]  euhumttmut  Qq  ,Pope  , 
Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

69,  70.  /H...iest.}  One  line,  Qq. 

69.  rfg^l  rifHtQiy  BBpt+t  Jen. 

7t.  Alb.]  Fr+,  Jen.  Ee.  Del.  Sdi. 
Con.  Qq  et  cet. 


64.  nofiBr]  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  same  phrase  as  'Ym  qpeak  him  fiu/ 
{.  t.  you  prai<;e  him  much,  in  Cymb.  I,  24,  although  both  DSUOS  end  SCHMUIT 
seem  to  consider  the  two  phrases  as  equivalent. 

M.  Immedlnqr]  Johmson:  That  ii»  snpcemacf  In  epposidon  to  eabocdinfltfoab 
which  has  quiddam  medium  between  ttsdf  and  power.  MAUHtSt  Ooaipera*inaet 
immediate  to  our  throne^'  Ham.  \,  \\,  109. 

69.  addition]  Tittei  See  II,  ii,  22 ;  Ham.  II,  i,  47 ;  and  %\i.paftim, 

71.  [Sen  Tcxtnal  Molci.]  CAmtt  TbJji  speedi  suits  Goneril,  who  in||^t  want  to 
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Rtg,  Jesten  do  oft  prove  prophets 

Gon.  Holla,  holla!  73 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Reg.    Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thUie. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.   The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  wilL  &> 

Edm.   Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

72.  /Mb,  koad\  QqPjv        fj.  Om.  Qq. 

Cap.  the  wails  art\tJUwaUt  is  tkt 

73.  J9U9Si».a'i)fKA>/.]  One  Od^  «iMr  Ir  Abod.*  tkt  km  torn  kum!^ 

Qq-  79.  him"]  kirn  then  Qq. 

73.  a-sfuint]  Rowe.  a  /quint  QqFf.  8o.  lti-aJoiu\  Hjpben,  Cap. 
75.  fuU-Jlomng\  Hypliai,  Tbeob. 

Vxtam  tbt  whole  of  her  dster^  fBtenrion;  ud  Albtny**  aMMlbg  by,  and  enjoying 
their  wrangling,  seems  better  than  mixing  with  it.  [I  really  cunot  see  any  sufficient 
reason  here  for  deserting  the  Folio.  Eleven  lines  Turtber  on,  no  one  hot  Ikipe  hat 
ever  thought  of  adc^ing  the  text  of  the  Qq.— Eo.j 

73.  a.squint]  STimmt 'Lovehcfaig  jcelowmkciSfoodqreMMqiibt.* 

^Ray'i  Eng.  Pro-j. 

75.  stomach]  Schmidt  :  Wrath,  passion. 

77.  w«na]  TMnMALO  (Nichob't  LU.  Hist,  fi,  384)  t  The  «Mflk  of  whet?  Of  her 

soldicrs.hcr  prisoners, and  her  patrimony?  Besides  Regan  is  here  in  an  open  camp; 
had  she  been  in  an  [«VJ  house,  and  given  the  Bastard  the  keys  of  the  fore  and  back 
gate,  she  might  with  some  propriety  have  told  him  the  walls  were  his.  But  as  the 
case  is  otherwise,  I  siupect  she  would  say :  <  (hey  all  are  thine.'  [TWs  leading 
Hanmer  adopted.]  Warburton:  A  metaphorical  phrase  taken  from  the  camp, 
and  signifying  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Jennens  ;  The  reading  most  agreeable  to 
the  contest,  and  to  the  traces  of  the  letters  In  F,,  seems  to  he  thisr  ifywiffitmiiie, 
Dyce  quotes  Lettsom  :  •  Has  not  the  editor  of  F,  altered  this  improperiy  ?  and  may 
we  not  read  "  Yea,  all  is  thine  ?  " '  Wright  :  The  words  refer  to  Regan's  castle 
mentioned  below  In  line  946.  ScRMiDTt  Assuredly  fhht  refers  to  Regan's  person, 
which  surrenders  itself  like  avanqnishcd  fortress,  a  very  common  metwphor  in  Sh. 
•  Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  Ivory  wall.'— A",  of  Z.  464.  •  The  heavens  hold  dm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour.'— C^w^.  II,  i,  67.  •  Psiinling  thy  outward  walls  iO 
costly  gay.'— 5t'w.  CxIvL 

80.  let-alone]  Johnson:  Whether  he  shall  not  or  shall,  depends  not  on  your 
choice.  RiTSON  (p.  172)  pronounces  this  paraphrase  by  Johnson  'absolutely  unin* 
lenigiUe.*  ■  Athany,*  he  aays,  •  means  to  tett  his  wife,  that,  however  aha  mi^t  want 
the  power,she  evidently  did  not  want  die  hidinatlon,  to  prevent  the  mat^*  [Rteoo 
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Rig    \To  Edmund]  Let  the  dnim  strike,  and  prove  my 

title  thine.  82 

Alb.    Stay  yet ;  hear  reason. — Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and  in  thy  arrest,  \_pointittg  to  Gw,'} 
This  gilded  seipent— For  your  claim,  fiur  siater,  85 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 
Tis  she  is  sub-contra£ted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradi£l  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me; 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gffft,  An  interlude  I  90 


82.  Reg.]  Baft.  Qq.  Pop€. 

[To  EdjDundJ  Mai    Om.  QqFf 
To  the  But.  They  dfcr  to  go  oat  Hub 
tkine'\  good  Qq,  Pope. 
8j.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reaton\  Slay  :  hear 
my  reatm:  Hart. 

84.  thy  arrest}  thint  attabU  Qq,  Jen. 
Siiig.Su.  KtIy.Glo.-t- 

[pointing  to  Gon.]  Jdhoi. 
S5.  risUrl  Sifitn  Ff 
86.  for]  Rowe  li.  hare  QqFT. 


87.  this']  her  Q,. 

88.  your  bans']  Mai.  yourBamttYl-^t 
Cftp.  Jen.  Ec.   tkt  6atut  Qq. 

89.  /^rr^-f^  Ff,  Rowtf,  Pope,  Theob. 
Han.  Warb.  Cap,  Knt,  Dyce,  Glo,  +  , 
Go]Llii,8dl.  /m/Qqetcet. 

90.  91.  Gon.  Ah  inttrludt  t  Alb.] 
Om.  Qq.  reading  My  tady...Clofter  as 
ooe  line. 

yo.  imUHtdtl  Steev.  tnUrhiii  ¥L 


docs  not  put  a  hyphen  in  '  let-alone,'  and  evidently  takes  *  let '  in  the  »ense  of  Aim- 
dlwmtr.— Ed^]  Dtutn  tkMct  tint  •yow*  In  tUi  line  b  en^ilMtic;  dutt  not lAf,  bat 

h^,  win  prevent  Regan's  marriage. 

83.  [See  Textual  Notes.]  Cafill.  Edmund's  pauiont  are  not  rais'd  to  b^h,  nor 
be  so  fix*d  in  Ut  •tfde,'  that  he  dioald mat  to  *prav«*  k  by  aims;  tb  the  eoflam'd 
Regan,  who  U  ignonat  of  her  forces*  dismission,  that  It  ptidiing  him  to  it,  and  to  an 

exit  fof  that  purpose,  which  is  prevented  by  Albany.  [Tt  is  doubtful  whether  •  Stay,' 
in  the  next  line,  refers  to  Regan's  departure,  as  Hanmer  and  Capell  evidently  sup. 
poae;  {tnuiyielierlo  RimHAocdertodiednmitoatrike.F-.EiK] 

S4.  thy  arrest]  As  far  as  I  know,  Wright  is  the  only  editor  who  has  attempted 
to  explain  attaint  of  the  Qq;  his  note  is  simply ;  'in  convicting  thee.'  But,  I  fear, 
this  interpretation  b  doobtfel ;  it  seen»  to  deifer  the  checking  of  Gonerfl  until  after 
the  result  of  the  combat  has  proved  Edmnnd'a  treason ;  whereas  Albany's  otject 
was  to  unmask  his  wife  on  the  spot.  This  passage  is  the  only  one  cited  by  Schmidt 
(Lex.)  under  the  head  of  'conviction,  impeachment ; '  there  is,  therefore,  presoma- 
Uy  no  parallel  Instance,  to  guide  as,  of  its  use  in  this  sense.  The  chiefiHt  obfecdon 
that  would  be  urged,  to  'arrest'  of  the  Ff,  is,  I  suppose,  its  presence  in  the  pre- 
ceding line.  But  the  argument  is  wearisome  that  Sb.  never  could  have  used  the 
fame  word  twice  within  the  compass  «f  a  few  tinet.  If  it  be  tnw,  Sh.  b  nntike  any 
writer  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time  (which  in  one  sense  b  tme,  bat  not  in  the 
sense  here  mennt).  In  arresting  Edmund,  Albany  arrests  Goneril,  not  'on  capital 
treason/  but  in  her  matrimonial  plans.  Even  without  the  authority  of  the  Ff, '  arrest ' 
seems  preferable  to  attaint.  Since  writing  this,  Schmidt's  edition  has  reached  me, 
nnd  iaithesi9S,*Sli.does  »it  vie  die  noon  aMsM/ in  tlie  tense  of  MVMiM/lnM.  and 
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Alb,    Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloucester ;  let  the  trumpet  sound.  91 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treason^ 
Thete  is  my  pledge.  1 11  prove  it  00  thy  hearty 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  tiioa  art  in  nothing  leas  9$ 
Than  I  have  here  prodahn'd  tiiee. 

Reg.  Sick,  oh,  sick! 

Gon.    \Aside\  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  medicine. 

Edm.    There's  my  exchange.    What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  the  trumpet ;  he  that  dares  approach,  100 
On  him,  on  you,-Hvho  not? — will  maintsuo 
Hy  tniUi  and  honour  6rmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho! 
*  Edm,  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  I  * 

Alb.   Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiery 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name  105 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me! 

She  isootivdU-Coavey  hertomy  tent— 


QI.  One  line.  Rove.  Two  in  Ff. 
amfJ^  armed  Ff,  Rowe,  Sch. 

Ltt. .. sound :'\  Om.  Qq. 

93.  firtm^  head  Qq,  Jen.  Sing.  Ktly, 
do.  Wr. 

94,  g8.  [throwing down  a  glove.]  Mai. 
94.  frmt  i/J  ma  kt  it  F,.  make  it 

PjF^,  Row«^  Xnt,  Dd.  Djroel,  Sla.  Sdu 
wutrk  i/  Anon.*  mate  good  Coll.  (MS)* 
96.  xi(k  r\  siek —  Rowe    ,  Jen. 

[Aside]  First  by  Rowe. 

medicine^  Ff,  Johns.  Knt,  Del. 
Dyce,  Glo. -I-,  Sch.  ^cy/on  Qq  et  cct. 


^  Atii\ketY^ 

loa  tkt]  FT,  Rowe,  Pope,  Han.  Knt, 
Sch.    thy  Qq  ct  cet. 
loi.  vko\  whom  Han.  Ec 

103.  Bda.  A.JUrMf\  Ook  VT-f* 

104.  «MMr]«£rfti0F,F^R0W^FBp«^ 
Han. 

tos»  loC  AB.uR$dia9gi.'\  One  Uim^ 

Qq. 

106.  Afy'\  Tkis  Qq,  Thcob.  Waib. 
Jobii.  Jen.  Steev.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

107.  [Exit  Regan, led.]  Theoh.  On 
QqFf.   Exit  Reg.  Rowe. 


die  vob  in  Ui  |i]a|s  fa  cqoivalent  to  convict  of  high  treason,  not  to  meemt  tfU.  Tlim 

«aa  be  no  reference  to  a  conviction  in  the  present  passage.' — Ed.] 

94.  prove]  Deuus  apbolds  make  by  supposing  that,  according  to  a  not  nncooa* 
■oa  cuuUiiaUoa  fa  Sh.»  <he  nowi,  proof,  is  to-be  tnppUed  from  flw  pjecedhg  wtfc» 
•prove;'  and  Schmidt  refers  to  I,  i,  58,  where  love  is  to  be  similarly  supplied;  he 
also  suggests  that  make  may  stand  for  do,  of  which  usage  there  are  examples  in  Sh. 
98.  iHmtl  AnoTr»  $  254 1  EqaMent  to  «nl«fMr.  Cobi|mu«  III,  vi,  11*. 
104.  virtue]  Stef.veks:  That  is,  valour;  a  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  Tliai 
iUleigb; '  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singoUur  virtse  tbqr  peifonned  * 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Come  hither,  herald, — ^Let  the  trumpet  sound, —  108 
And  read  out  this. 

*  Capt.  Sound,  trumpet  I*  \A  trumpet  samub,  110 

Hen  [Reads]  1/  any  mam  of  quaUty  or  degnt  mMw 
Mr  Hits  of  Ae  army  mli  mamtmn  upom  Edmund,  suppo^ 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  that  he  is  a  mauybld  traitor,  let  Itint 
appear  by  Uu  third  smmd  qf  At  trua^i  hi  is  Md  m  his 
defence.  II5 
*  Edm.   Sound  I*  [First  trumpet. 

Her.   Again  1  [Second  trumpet. 

Her,  Again  1  [Third  trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  wUhta* 

MKltrtMiaL,mmeMriitmii,ormei,9lA»  TVmmptI »^ Mm, 

M,  Ask  him  his  purposes,  nAy  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  th'  tntmpet 
Her.  What  are  you?  120 


108.  Ebter  •  H«ndd.]  As  ta  An. 

Om.  Qq.  After  firmly,  line  I02,  Ff, 
Row*^  Pope.  After  ko  I  line  103,  TbeoU 
WaibkJohnB.  AftariiM', fine  106^ Qip. 
Mai.  Steev.  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly.  After 
ktrMl  line  103,  Jen.  Ec 

SCBCB  VII.  Aips+y  Jen. 

lof?,  109.  Come...th\s^  One  line,  Q,. 

108.  herald, — LtL...JOWtd, — J  Cap. 
ikrM,  kl...fmmd^  QqFT. 

trumpet]  Trumper  F,. 

Iia  Capt  Sound,  trumpet  r\  Ota. 

[A  trampet  sounds.]  Om.  Qq. 
til.  Her.  [Reads]  Herald  reads.  FC 
Her.  Qq. 

Ill,  112.  within  the  lists}  In  the 
hoaftQq. 

113.  he  is]  he's  Qq. 

114.  by]  at  Qq,  Jen.  Mai.  Steev.  Bos. 
CbU.  Del  Sing.  Sta.  Wh.  Ktly,  Hndt. 


116.  Edm.  Stmmdf]  Cap.  Baft.  Sound  f 

Q,.  Baft  Sound  Q^  Om.  Ff-f . 
116^  117, 118.  [Fiiit,Saoond,TbiidJ 

i.s.3Fr. 

1 1 6-1 18.  Soumtt^^^AgM^Caa&aMtiA 
to  Her.  by  Jen. 

ii6b  [Pint  tnimpet.]  On.  Qq, 

T17.  Her.  Agaim/l  4gKtmf 
Againt.  Q,. 

[Second  trompet.]  Ora. 

118.  Her.  Agalmt  [Third  ttuapcf. 
Om.  Qq. 

[Trumpet  answers  widiiB.3 
(him  within  F,FJ.   Om.  Qf.  AAw  n 
pause  a  trumpet...  Sta. 

Enter...him.]  Enter  Edgar  at  the 
third  fonnd,  with  a  trumpet  before  him. 
Qq.  (with  Om.  Q^).  Enter  Edgar 
armed.  Ff. 

I30-I22.  lViat....Mtmmons  K\  Two 
1ines,Uiefineca£QKfiM/»$K/  Qq< 


1 16.  Soond]  JE.SNSKS :  The  Qq  are  wrong  in  giving  dlb  to  the  Bastard.  It  was 
Ae  Hersldli  iMdMM.  CAiULt  Tlwipirftof  BdoMmd'sdMnMlKriiherekeptap; 

be  anticipates  the  Herald,  whose  office  he  discharges  himself. 

1191.  Ask  him]  Blakewav  :  This  is  according  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  trial  by 
oonbst  in  cases  criminal.  •  The  Appellant  and  his  procurator  first  come  to  the  gate 
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Your  name?  your  quality?  and  why  you  answer  I2t 
This  present  summoiis  ? 

EJ^^  Know,  my  name  is  lost; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn  and  canker-bit; 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversaiy 
I  come  to  cope. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ?  "125 

Ed^,   What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Gloucester? 

£^  Himseli:  What  aa/st  thou  to  him? 

Edg,  Dimrthyaword 
That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart; 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ;  here  is  mme. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,  130 


131.  your  quality\  mU  fUOlUk  <^ 
fvl  fma^  Q,,  Jen. 

wk/  you\  uihy  do  you  Ktty* 

122.  Kntrail  O  kn<nu  Qq. 

12S-M5.  JQ$9»..Mipe,1  Tbe  Uite$  end 
iitA„UKuift...jaM.  in  Q,.  Tluw  Ibes, 
tadiOf  tooth.. .xanker  bit^Mf  in  Q,. 

122, 123.  Uttt  By  toothi  Theob. 

lo/l  by  treafom  tooth.  Q,.  loft  by  TYta' 
Jons  tooth  :  Q^,  Ff,  Rowe,  Pope. 

124.  Ytt  am  I  Hcilt  <uj  yet  are  J 

125.  eope."]  (ope  with  «iL  Q^.  tafi 
pritA  aUt        tope  witkal  Cap.  Jen. 


Steer.  Ea  Yar.  Xm^  CoU.  DeL  8fa«^ 
Ktly. 

125.  mUhl  WhatQ^ 

128, 129.  That...ttrm.'\  One  line.  Qq. 

130.  the..^onours\  Pope,  the priui* 
ttdge  of  my  tongue  Qq,  Cap.  my  firiui' 
Udge,  The  priuiledge  of  mine  konomrs 
(reading  line  i  jom  two  lines)»  Ff,  Rowe 
Knt,  DeL  VUlowii^  fhe  FT,  bvtteed 
ing  line  130  as  one  line,  Coll.  Sing.  Wh. 
Ktly.  Following  the  Ff,  bat  reading  u 
llnte  Uaei^  ending  my  frivikgi,....fr0' 


...  Tbe  Constable  and  Manhall  denund  bf  toios  «f  Iicinld,iriMt  b«iib«i>A«^ 
be  cooMi  to  amyed.'— Sdden'fe  AmAIr. 

iai,iS3.  Your  .  • .  mmmoiM?]  Aasorr,  §383,  KBOfet  dM  iatenQ(tfia» 
marks,  and  considers  '  I  asic'  as  undentood  before  the  whole  sentence. 

I2S.  cope]  For  other  instances  of  *€ope*«a  «  bUHtive  veib^  s^gid^rmg  te  4»> 
tounteri  see  Schmidt  {Lex.). 

I2A.  What's]  See  AaaoiT,  S2$4> 

130.  privilege]  Warbihitoni  The  charge  he  is  going  to  bring  against  the. Bm* 
tard,  he  calls  the  *  privilege,'  &c.  To  undeistaod  which  phraseology,  we  mast 
eoMjder  fbat  (he  oM  rites  of  Irnlghthood  are  bere  sHnded  let  wbese  01^  and  pro- 
fession required  him  to  discover  all  treasons,  and  whose  privilege  it  was  to  have  his 
challenge  accepted,  or  otherwise  to  have  his  charge  taken  pro  (omfesso.  For  if  one 
who  was  no  knight  accnsed  another  who  was,  that  other  was  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  the  challenge.  On  this  account  it  was  necessary,  as  Edgar  came  disguised,  to 
fell  the  Bastard  he  was  a  knight.  Johnson  :  The  '  privilege  of  this '  oath '  means  the 
privilege  gained  by  taking  the  oath  administered  in  tbe  regular  initiatioa  of  a  knight 
froftned.  llAUMtifi  tateqmlatfoB  seam  die  bettt  Edfersqfsi 'Hmldnnrnf 
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My  oath,  and  my.  profession.    I  protest, —  131 

Maugfre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence. 

Despite  thy  vi€lor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune. 

Thy  valour  and  thy  heart,— thou  art  a  traitor, 

False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother  and  thy  father,  I3S 

Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince, 

And,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 

A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.   Say  thou  '  No,' 

This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits  are  bent  140 

To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 

Thou  liest 

Edm.    In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 


132.  Maugrt\  Maugurt  Q,. 

plact,  y(nUh\  Ff+,  Knt,  Sing. 
KUy,  Scb.  youth,  plact  Ci^fXz^X.  tiilt, 
youth  Coll.  (MS). 

133.  Despite^  De/pight  Qq.  Defpi/t 
Ft   Spi/eo/ ?ope+. 

vi/Ior  twortf]  Cap.  vi/lor- 
Sword  Ff+,  Jen.  Ktly,  Sch.  vidlor, 
fword  Qq. 

fire^nnv  fortune']  Rowe.  Jlrt 
nrw  Fortune  Ff.  Jire  nrw  fortun'd  Qq. 
135-  tftyg»di\  the  gods  Q,,  Cap. 


136.  Contpiranf\  Con/piettate  Qq. 
Conspirate  Cap. 

illustrious^  illujlirous  F,. 

138.  below]  beneath  Qq,  Jen.  Steer. 
Ec,  Var.  Sing.  Ktly,  Huds. 

foot]  feet  Qq,  Jen.  Stee?.  Ec 
Var.  Knt,  Sing.  Klly. 

139.  traitor.  Say]  tray  tor  fay  Q,. 
140-142.  This..Mest.]  Two  lines,  tho 

first  ending  fpirits,  Qq. 

140.  are]  As  Q,.  /*  Q,. 
142.  should]  fholud  Q,. 


sword.  Behold  it  is  the  privilege  or  right  of  my  profession  to  draw  it  against  a 
traitor.  I  protest,  therefore,'  &c.  It  is  not  the  charge  itself  (as  Warburton  has 
erroneously  stated),  but  the  right  of  bringing  the  charge  and  maintaining  it  with  his 
sword,  which  Edgar  calls  the  privilege  of  his  profession.  MoBERLY :  The  words 
which  begin  the  line  seem  corrupt.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  may  be, '  I  hold  it  as 
the  privilege  of  mine  honour,  My  oath,  and  my  profession ; '  that  is, '  I  hold  here  my 
svord,  to  which  I  am  entitled  by  honourable  birth,  as  well  as  by  my  oath  and  pro* 
fession  of  knighthood.' 

132.  Maugre]  Wright:  In  spite  of.  See  Twelfth  Night,  Ill.i,  163.  Cotgrave 
has, '  Maulgri  eux.  Mauger  their  teeth,  in  spight  of  their  hearts,  against  their  wills, 
whether  they  will  or  no.' 

132.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Qq  should  be  here  preferred;  the  imme- 
diate  recurrence  of  the  similar  sounds  is  somewhat  harsh:  streng//t,  joxith,  plar^, 
eminenr^. — Ed. 

142.  wisdona]  Malone:  Because,  if  his  adversary  was  not  of  equal  rank,  Ed- 
mund might  have  declined  the  combat.  Hence  the  herald  proclaimed :  <  If  any 
roan  of  quality  or  degree,'  &c.  So  Goneril  afterwards  says :  *  By  the  bw  of  arms 
thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer  An  unknown  opposite.* 


KING  LEAR 


And  that  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes. 

What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay  145 

By  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain  and  spurn. 

Back  do  I  toss  tbese  treasons  to  tl^  head; 

With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart; 

Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by  and  scarcely  bruis^ 

This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way,  I50 

Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever, — ^Trumpets,  speak ! 

[A/arufns.    Tluy  jight,    Edmund  /alls. 
Alb.   Save  him,  save  him ! 

Gon,  This  is  practice,  Gloucester ; 


M4*  UmgHe\  bring  Qq. 

some  jay]  Qq,  Md.  Knt^  Dd* 
Dycc,  GIo.  + .  Sch.  (/«Mr>^)  Ft  JMNt 
'jay  Pope  et  cet. 

145.  Om.  Qq. 

146.  By  rule]  By  right  Qq. 

147.  Baei^.Jktad;']  Heert  do  I  tojjt 
Ot9/«  trta/cm  lo  ll^  httui.  Q,.  Om.  Q^ 

148.  hell-hated  lie]  heU  hatedly  Qq. 
^trvAdm\  ertlumd  Q,.  ort' 

149.  U^ich...aK(i  scarcely  hnate\  7h 
llriath..jcarcely  bruising  Han. 

ttarcefy]  fcarefy  F,. 
151.  they  shall}  (km  shaU  HmoU 
WaAw  Johns. 


[Alanuns.  Tbej  fight.  Edmund 
filli.]  Han.  (subs.)  Alantni.  Fights. 
(■ftWiilN/Iinei52)Fr.Rowe.  Om.Qq. 

15a.  Albw  Savt...Gon.  This}  Gon. 
O,  $09*  iim,  sgpe  JUm;  Thit  Tbeoh. 
AVarb.  Huds.  Gen.  Save  him,  O  save 
him;  this  Han.  Gon.  Sain him^  satn 
JUmf  thitjtn. 

Sjz'e  him,"]  Save  him,  sir.  Cap. 
O  save  Aim,  Steev.  Boc.  Coll.  DeU  Wh. 
Xdf. 

152-155.  This...beguiled.']  Three linw, 
ending  ttrmes..,ofpo/ite^..Jbeg^ild,  Qq.  « 

15a.  fvMtt\  wMirw/f  w^^Qq.  mm 
praaice  Jen.  Steev.  ^  Tw.  CdL  DeL 
Sing.  \Vh.  Ktly. 


144.  say]  Proof.    Sec  Macb.  IV,  iii,  143,  and  note. 

145.  What . . .  delay]  Eccles:  What  was  that  but  the  combat?  And  bow  can 
be  be  ««Id  to  •  AidalB  and  ipam*  OmI  irtiidi,tritlieat  ddqr,  ha  dct^^ 

take?  I  propose  the  alteration  of  one  word,  and  to  consider  'delay'  as  a  noun  in- 
Mead  of  a  verb ;  *  What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  claim,  delay/  &c  Perhaps,  d»  may 
1)eaiidentoodafter*mightwdl,'tBd*diday'beoani&raflditan bfi^^  Fonilily 
*  disdain  and  spurn*  may  be  supposed,  as  well  as  the  following  verb,  to  have  a  rcla- 
tion  to  '  those  treasons'  in  the  accusative;  in  this  way  a  slight  change  would  render 
the  expression  more  natural :  *AHd  back  do  toss  these,'  &c.  [Again,  in  line  148,]  the 
tenM  would  lecdve  some  improvement  from  reading  *May  the  hell-hated  lie,*  ftc. 
Malonb  :  I  suppose  the  meaning  is,  •  That  delay  which  by  the  law  of  knighthood  I 
might  make,  I  scorn  to  make.'  'Nicely'  is  punailiously ;  if  I  stood  on  minotft 
fcnnt.  ScRMlSTt  'Deby*  b  cqahnknt  to  ki^  iad^  r^fiat,  Cmpm  At  Ym 
Like  It,  III,  ii,  221 :  'Let  m«  Blajdie  powdi  «r  Ui  beard. if  diM  ddqr  aw  Ml 
the  knowledge  of  his  chin.' 

149.  Which]  For  instiiices  where  'whkih*  ii  cqalTdent  to  «r  D»  fsiiuvl,  see 
AsaoTTtS^s* 

151.  Where]  CapeLL:  'Where'  is  To  where,  and  the  pl.-icc  meant  is  his  '  heart.' 
Alb.]  Theobald  (Nichols's  Lit.  lUmt.  ii,  3S4)  thought  that  this  was  'cer> 
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By  th'  law  of  arms  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer  153 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  coaBcn'd  and  beguiled. 

M,  Shut  jrour  mouth,  dame,  155 

Or  with  diis        shall  I  stop  it— Hold,  sir ; 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  eviL-^ 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive  you  know  it 

(7m.  Say,  if  I  do,  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine. 


153.  arms^  armu^  JfbfwVff,  "^'wl  tffiy      Bopab  ThMOi 

Km,  Del.  Sch.  Haa.  Waibb 

ttuj/]  art  Qq.  158.  A^]        m9        Nay,  no 

antwer]  offer  Jci 
I5S-1 58.  SAut...inow  U.^  FZ<OM»  Q)^  itft  itowii|p,  A"*  iSMrM|f. 


155.  5/0/  Qq.  ^Lttdy,  Jolmi. 

156.  I/O/]  y?tf//f  Q,.  knew  U'\  knovft  Qq. 

</.]  j/o/  if  /  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  £Giv«t  Um  letter  to  Edmnnd. 

Hold, sir]  Om.  Qq,  Pope,Tlieok  JolnM. 
Un,  Warb.    Given  to  '  Gon.'  by  Jen.  159,  160.  S^M^ftr*/!]  Oot  Vm,Q 

£To  Edg.  Wb.  Cap.  MS.*  ProM  in 

tainly  ■  corraptiott  either  from  Amt.  or  Lad.,  to  signify  ^4  the  women,  or  laditt* 
Arterwards,  in  his  edition,  he  gave  this  speech  to  GoncriL  '  'Tis  absurd,'  be  says, 
*  tbiU  Albany,  who  knew  Edmund's  Treasons  and  his  own  Wife's  Pasdon  for  him, 
dMdd  be  soUicitottS  to  have  Ui  Life  sav'd.'  JoHMSONi  Albany  desires  that  Ed* 
ankPs  life  might  b^2  spared  at  present,  only  to  obtain  his  confession,  and  to  convict 
him  openly  by  bis  own  letter.  Waijcer  (Crit.  ii.  185) :  Theobald  was  right  in 
giving  dwwoid^'O  aa.Te  1iiin,nT*  liiai*(as  he  praperijr  read),  aho  to  GooacO. 
Hallfwell:  It  strikes  me  that  the  exclamiUions  are  too  passionate  to  be  ipoken  bgf 
any  but  GoneriL  She  cries  oat  when  she  sees  him  fall, — O  save  him,  saTe  him  t~ 
and  then,  taming  to  Gloucester  (Edmund),  telU  him  that  he  it  not  to  consider  this  a 
l^al  victory,  for  the  reasons  that  follow. 

156.  Hold,  sir;]  Capell:  Albany  sees  Edgar's  resentments  carrying  him  to  a 
present  dispatch;  which  it  behov'd  him  to  hinder,  as  well  for  punishing  Edmund 
widi «  death  of  mora  iafinqr  aa  tat  getting  oat  of  trim  by  loitnra  or  otherwiso  the 

Wholo  iniquitous  business  in  which  he  had  been  actor.  DelTUS,  in  his  first  edition, 
fcUowcd  Capell't  interpretation,  but  in  bis  second  be  adopted  the  correct  view, 
pointed  oot  bjr Dvo,  wbo  aayst  'Hold, sir*  ia  apohen  to  Bdomad, «Hold'  being 
Ibtawrly  a  word  commonly  used  when  any  one  presented  anything  to  another 
Compare  'Hold,  therefore,  Angelo,'  SiC.,Meas.  for  Afeas.  I,  i, 43;  'Hold,  my  hand,' 
£rc.,  yul.  Qu.  I,  iii,  117;  «But,  hold  thee,  Uke  this  garland,'  &c,  Ii.  V,  iit,  85. 
(Tor  nanjr  other  inatuicea,-ae«  Schmibt  {£m.**  v./k)  wWa^  Iwiwyaf,  m»  prBseut 
one  from  Lear  i?  not  cited.]  ScHMIDT,  in  his  edition,  compares  it  to  the  French,  tenet, 
■nd  adds  that '  from  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  came  into  Albany's  hands,  Albany 
contdnotfaiov  wbedier  Bdniaad  was  aeqvaintodwkh  its  contenlioriMC.  Tboan 
oditors  who  follow  the  Qq  in  lint  161  should  follow  them  here,  and  omit  **  Hold,  sir.*** 
158.  No  tearing,  Ac.}  For  •  NOMwliat  similar  incident,  see  Xv^  Ldr^  in  Ap» 
pendix,  p.  401, 
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£act  v.  sc.  iu. 


Who  can  anaign  me  for  *t?  \Ejdt. 

Alb,  Most  monstrous  I  Oht-  l6o 

Know'st  thou  this  paper? 

Edm.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

Alb.    Go  after  her ;  she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

Edm.    What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  have  I  done; 
And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out 
'Tis  past,  and  so  am  L— But  what  art  thou  165 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me?  If  thou  'rt  noble.. 


160.  raw]  Jkal  Qq,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev. 
£c  Var.  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly. 
/*r'/]/;ri/Q.. 
[Exit,]  Ff,  Rowe,  Knt,  Sing. 
Sta.  Ktly,  Huds.  Sch.    Exit  GonoriU. 
(after  know  line  i6i)  Qq  et  cel. 

160,161.  Moit...paptrt\  Cap.  One 
line,  QqFf+,  Jen.  Del.  Hudi. 

Mo:t  monstrous  I  Okl-^ 
Ktmus'i}  Glo.  Wr.  Mob.  Sch.  M((t 
wwrn/hmttt  O,  i»«««f>7  Ff,  Rowe,  Hadl. 
Mojl  mon/irous  kiicw/i  Qj.  Monfier, 
^tM«ii^  Pope ■(■,  Jen.  Matt  wumUr- 
9ml  knn^tt  Cap.  Ec  Ktljr.  Mtttmm- 
Umut  him/tt  Sieer.  el  eet 


161.  Edm.]  Baft,  or  Edm.  Ff,  Rowe, 
Knt,  Del.  i,  Sing.  Sta.  Ktly,  Huds.  Sch. 
CSoa.  Qq  et  cet. 

Jm4mi\  do  know  Han. 

162.  [To  an  Officer,  who  goes  oel 
after  her.  Cap. 

i6j.  SotMBVUL  Pope-l-f  Jen. 

TVo  lines,  die  fifst  ending  wiri, 

YU 

have  /]  J  have  Rowe  ii  -t- . 

165-167.  'Tb^JlUe.']  Prose,  in  Q,. 

166.  t/iou'rt'\tkeube^JlQ,.  tkoubtejl 
<^  thou  art  Cap.  Steev.  £c  Var.  Knt, 
Dd.  Sing.  Ktly. 


161.  Bdm.  Ask,ftc.]  KmoMTt  Wl^dmildAIbe&jrnddfessibeqaertioD'Know*!! 

thou  this  paper  ? '  to  Coneril,  when  he  bad  previously  said  to  her :  '  No  tearing,  lady; 
I  perceive  you  know  it '  ?  Dycb  :  These  words  are  manifestly  those  of  Goneril  in  hei 
desperation,  and  proved  by  Edmund's  next  speech  not  to  belong  to  him.  White; 
TInm  words  nre  manifestly  ntteiid  by  OoneriL  HuDaow  (following  tiM  If]  t  AlbeBf 
might  well  ask  Edmund, '  Know'st  thou  this  paper?'  for,  in  fact, Goneril's  letter  did 
not  reach  Edmund  j  be  had  not  seen  it.  Edmund,  with  some  spirit  of  manhood, 
tefitses  to  nake  any  ■mwen  (bit  will  crindnale  or  bledcen  «  woman  by  whom  he  is 
beloved;  and  then  proceeds,  consistently,  to  answer  Edgar's  charges.  Cowdes 
Clarke;  We  think  that  Albany's  words,  <Go  after  her;  she's  desperate,'  show 
that  he  is  intended  to  say  them  immediately  upon  Goneril's  uttering  this  refusal  to 
be  questioned,  and  then  rushing  out.  [It  seems  to  me,  Knight's  qiMistion  is  unan* 
Swenble.  Albany  has  distinctly  said  to  Goneril,  •  I  perceive  ^-(Jm  know  it,'  and  Gon« 
Cfil  has  brazened  it  out,  eliciting  Albany's  horrorstruck  '  Most  monstrous  t'  Is  it 
likely  that  he  adcs  her  a  aeooad  tine  whetfier  she  knows  tt?  and  that  she  should  aa* 
swer  evasively  to  this  second  question  after  having  already  virtually  confessed  her 
knowledge?  'Know'st  thou  this  paper?'  is  clearly  addressed  to  Edmund,  who 
refuses  to  know  anything  of  the  letter,  but  confesses  that  what  he  has  been  openly 
charged  with,  that  he  has  done.  The  groan  that  breaks  from  Albany  in  line  l6o,  at 
the  revelation  of  his  wife's  abandoned  effronler)',  should  not  be  omttled;  it  Is  aa 
needful  to  the  character  as  it  is  to  the  rhythm. — Eo.J 
16S.  on]  WaiGHT  refers  to  *  upon,*  IU,  «i,  87. 
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I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg,  Let's  exchai^  charity. 

I  am  no  less  hi  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund; 
If  more,  the  more  th'  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name,  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm,  Th*  hast  spoken  right ;  'tis  trae ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  drde;  I  am  here. 

M.  Methought  thy  vety  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.  I  must  embrace  thee; 
Let  sorrow  sgiit  my  heut,  if  ever  I 


167 


167.  Ztfs}  Ltt  ut  Cap.  Jen.  MaL  Ec 
Ktlj. 

tharityl  our  charity  Pope,  Han. 
169.  th'  Aast]  Ft.   thniu  Rowe  +. 
Mmt  kaa  Qq  et  eet. 

171,  pteasaHt"]  several  Mrs  Griffith. 
vi<ts\  vtrtuts,  Q|.   vertuts  Q,. 

179-174.  Two  lines,  Qq 

((he  first  ending  vMlfHV,  Q^s  Um  fint 
ending  plaet^  QJ. 

172.  plague  us\  feourgt  vs  Qq,  Theob. 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  Jen.  Sieev.  Ec.  Var. 
Sing,  plague  and pwmhusYixi\.  plague 
mir  HUirtimT^iif, 


173.  tktt  U\  kt  iktt  Q,. 

>74>  I75>  T1ie...k*rt:\  ProM,  Q,. 

174.  TV  hasf\  Ff,  Sch.  Thou' si 
Rowc+f  Sing.  Wh.  Klly,  Huds.  Thou 
A^Qq  etcet. 

right;  'tis  true']  Ed.  truth  Qf. 
righit  'tis  true  ¥i  et  ceU 

175.  «iwfti/<^  «frwilAi/Q^ 

176.  [To  Edgar.  Han. 
gait\  Johns,  gate  QqFf. 

178, 179.  I.et^eakert]  One  line^ 

Qq. 

ever  I  Did\  I  did  euer  Qq. 


167.  charity]  Johnson:  Our  aathor,  by  ncpliircnce,  gives  his  heathens  the  senti- 
ments and  practices  of  Christianity.  In  Uamltt  there  is  the  same  solemn  act  of  final 
reoondllatioo,  but  with  exact  pniprictjr,  for  the  petsoiuget  tee  Chrislhunt  'ExdMage 
fofj^veneSB with  ne,  noble  Hamlet,'  &c.  CowDEN  Clarke:  Can  we  believe  that 
the  moit  careful  dramatist  that  ever  vrrote  set  down  anything  '  by  negligence '  ?  Is 
not  the  viftne  of  a  megnanimoui  genenMlly  proper  to  huBUui  Mtnre  In  ell  ages  end 
in  all  creeds? 

169.  the  more]  According  to  Abbott,  §  480,  the  emphasis  on  this  '  more '  causes 
it,  in  scansion,  to  be  prolonged.  Abbott  thus  quotes  and  divides  the  line :  '  If 
in6re  |  the  mi  \  re  biist  |  thou  wr6ng'd  |  (id)  vak!  See  I,  iv,  334.  Whitbs  I  een 
inclined  to  think  that  this  imperfect  line  is  corrupted,  and  that  It  was  written :  '  If 
more,  the  more  thou  then  bast  wronged  me.'  £1  have  preferred  to  print  the  line 
exactly  as  it  alanda  la  the  Ft— Ed.] 

171.  Wordsworth  (p.  113):  The  same  sentiment  is  in  the  Apocryphal  Book 
of  Wisdom,  xi«  16:  *  wherewithal  e  man  sianelh«  by  the  same  also  shall  he  be 
punished.' 
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Did  hate  thee  or  thy  6therl 

E4g,  Worthy  prince^ 

I  know't 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself?  i8o 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.    By  nursing  them,  my  lord.    List  a  brief  tale; 
And  when  'tis  told,  oh,  that  my  heart  would  burstl 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape 

That  foUow'd  me  so  near,— oh,  our  lives'  sweetness  1  IBS 

That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die 

Rather  than  die  at  once  I — taught  me  to  shift 

Into  a  madman's  rags,  t*  assume  a  semblance 

That  veiy  dogs  disdain'd ;  and  in  this  habit 

Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings,  190 

Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 

Led  him,  bcgg'd  for  him,  saved  him  from  despair; 

Never — O  fault  1 — reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 


179.  /JbMa^/]/iiMw&Q,,MaI.Ee. 

Scb.  I  know  it  -i'd!  Hnn.  Cap.  Steev. 
At  beginning  of  line  i8o,  Han.  Cap. 
Sicev.  Wilker,  Dyc«  H,  Rudi.  At 

end  of  line  179,  Qq^f  et  cct. 

182-190.  The  lines  end  Lord,..lM», 

ragt...difdaitCd :...rings,  Qq. 

183,184.  bunt!  TAt]  bur/l(ht(^. 
185.  ftUcv^d]  foUovftd  Qq.  Sch. 
1S6.  wt...«ouUl  mik....  tVou/d  Qq. 


wUk....wfd  Jen.  M«L  Sleev.  Be.  Boi. 

Coll.  Sing.  Ktly,  Dyce  ii,  Huds. 

186.  hourly  die}  Aouriy  i^ar  Pope+« 

1^  Thai\  r4/Pope+. 
191.  Tk€ir\  Til/Qq. 
j^iMMt]  gem  Piope-f . 

nnv  loit'\  » rtv- /os(  K{]y. 
lost :  became^  Icjl  became  Q,, 
193.  O  fault  l—"]  (O  fault)  Ff,IUnTCb 
Pope,  Han.   (<?  Father)  Qq. 


180.  Walker  (Crit.  iii,  383):  Arrange,— « I  knowt.  |  Alb.  VHierehave  you 
hid  yourself?  how  have  you  known  |  The  miseries  of  your  father?'  Or  rather, pn^ 
haps, —  I  'I  know't.    A!!f.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself?  how  known,'  |  &c. 

182.  List]  Although  this  is  often  used  transitively,  as  here.  Buy  not  t«  be  here 
•hMKlied  In  the  final  /  of  •Llrt*^— Edw 

186.  If  the  text  of  the  Qq  be  preferred,  Jennens's  c!evcr  emendation,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  follows  naturally.  Dyce,  who  was  conserrativc,  to 
timidity,  in  his  first  edition,  ailupted  it  in  Ms  second,  when  he  was  under  the  freei 
influence  of  Lettsom  and  Walker.  (He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  altiihating  it 
to  Malone.)  But  the  text  of  the  Ff  is  intelligible,  as  BoswELL,  Deuvs,  and 
Wright  say,  and  change  is  needless.  Delius  remarks  that  in  the  text  of  the  Qq 
the  antecedent  to  *  That '  is  to  be  dfan&Mied  fiNNB  die  *  onr*  in  the  pieeedlqK  Bbci. 

186,  die]  Bailey  (ii,  99)  thinks  this  is  '  surely  haish  language'  [sLa  Jcaatnini 
text],  and  proposes  vU  in  the  sense  of  contend,  strive,  nruggle. 

193.  Csult]  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  DfUVt  is  li^  kcie  in  giving  this  At 
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Until  some  half-hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd ; 
Not  sur^  tiiough  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  Urn  our  pilgrimage;  but  his  fiaw'd  heart. 
Alack,  too  weak  the  confU^l  to  support ! 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grie( 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me, 

And  shall  perchance  do  good;  but  speak  you  on; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb*  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  tius. 

*   E4g,        Thb  would  have  seem*d  a  period 


194.  armVJ  artiud  Q,f  Sch. 
197.  «Mr]  FT,  Row^  Knt,  Wh.  Sdk 
a^rQqet  cet. 

Au\  this 

203.  PtoTf,  more]  any  more  more 

204,  205.  For..Jhisl  One  line,  Q,. 


200 


305 

205.  Hearing  ef  tAis}  Om.  Q,. 

205-222.  Edg.  7]|£r»j£nv.]0».Fr, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Han. 

205-208.  7'hi:....extremi/y.'\  Theolt. 
Three  lines,  ending  /uek..Jo»  imirii,^. 
extremiiit  Qq.  Ending  jMiftt..Jdrwi».w 
extremi/j  Warb^ 


meaning  of  misfortune,  a  meaning  which  it  sometimes  bean,  l]duN|^  fUl  iulinot 
is  not  cited  by  either  Dyce  or  SCHMIDT  in  their  Clouaries. 

198, 199.  support  1  Twizt]  Walker  {Oit,  iii.  284) :  Point  tstlicr«tiba«anaet 
to  nq^poct  Twixt  two  extremes,'  &e. 

202.  as]  As  if.    See  III,  iv,  15. 

205.  Hearing  of]  Abbott,  §  178:  A  verbal  nonn.  <  Hearing  of*  does  not  mean, 
as  with  u, '  Imriog  tStut*  Compaiv  II,  t,  39* 

205-208.  Warburton:  This  is  comiptcd  into  miserable  nonsense.  We  should 
read  it  thus:  'Thit  wonld  have  seem'd  a  period.  Bat  such  |  As  love  to  amplify 
anothef'a  tocrow,  J  To  much,  woold  make  modi  mora,  and  lop  citremity.'  Dodd 
(ii,  134)  iageniously  perverts  this  into  a  reproadi  on  EdoMindt  *  The  baitard,  whose 
savage  nature  is  well  display'd  by  it,  desires  to  hear  more;  the  gentle  Albany,  touch'd 
at  the  sad  tale,  begs  him  no  more  to  melt  his  heart ;  upon  which,  Edgar  observes, 
aenriUy  aftded  hy  Edaraad*t  inhnmcniqr*  **  One  Aoiitd  have  hnagined,  dib  woold 
have  sccm'd  a  period,  a  sufficient  end  of  woe,  to  such  as  love  not  sorrow,  who  are 
not  pleased  to  hear  of  the  distresses  of  others;  but  another  (a  person  of  another  and 
more  cmcl  temper)  to  amplify  too  modi,  (to  aagmeat  and  aggiatate  Aat  which  b 
already  too  great)  woold  still  make  much  more  (would  still  increase  it),  and  top 
extremity  itself,"  &c.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.'  Heath  understands 
*  another '  as  referring  to  '  Kent,  concemii^  whom  the  narration  is  immediately  after 
centlnned.'  •  Bat  aoodicr  KeiM;)  to  ompUfy  what  waaafacndy  too  moch,  wonld 
make  that  much  still  more,'  &c.  Capell's  text  reads:  'but,  another; — |  (To 
amplify  too-much,  to  make  much  more,  |  And  top  extremity,) '  |     Capell's  note  on 
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*To8QchasIoveiiot8onw;  butanodier,  906 
*To  amplify  too  mucli,  irould  nuke  much  more^ 

*  And  top  extremity. 

*  Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  in  a  man, 

*  Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate,  910 

*  Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society ;  but  then,  finding 

*  Who  'twas  that  so  endured,  with  his  strong  arms 

*  He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 


307.  too  mueh^  toc-mtt(h  Cap.  Steen 
£c  \u.  ColL  Del.  Dyce,  Ha<b. 

tuikt  muck  DMfvJ  Mcir  wmA^ 
wm*t  Johns.  Jen.  Su. 

909.  tamttkirtin\e9mti^Tbltfh, 
Warb.  Johns.  Cap.  ColL  Ddt  Sfafi 


2TO.  worst  estati^  worstr  state  Tbeoh* 
Warb.  Johns,   worst  estate  Knt. 

211.  then\  now  Theob.  Warb.  Johns. 
ai2.  Mo/]  kisd  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns. 
213.  futm*d\  Thaobw  fyfttmtd  Qq. 


dw  i»assage  I  transcribe  for  the  bantfil  oC  tt«  ntder,  who  is  doubtless  qolto  W  am* 
petrat  as  I  am,  *  to  endow  its  purposes  with  words ' :  '  The  verses'  form  was  meet 
easy;  the  change  of  "would"  into  "to"  presented  sense,  and  points  folloVd  the 
MoMw  »MiiA"iiid*tooia»di''Mep«tiJwtMtf¥ri^tMd''taeft<g''h  H*» 

andher.  Indicated  by  the  tone  and  th<?  pause:  by  which  tone  too,  we  may  conceive 
of  what  is  put  in  parenthesis  the  sense  following;— tfui«r  you  vnll  fut  me  t^oH 
•mplifying  what  it  tUreasfy  too  mueh,  upon  makistg  mmA  fMnr,  mmT  topfi$^  «»• 
irtmity,  take  another  rdaliont  The  period  contains  a  proper  reproof  of  Edmund's 
onfeelingness.*  Stsxviks  thos  paraphrases  t  *  This  would  have  seemed  a  period  ta 
snch  as  love  not  Bonx>w;  bat— another,  i.t.  but  I  most  add  another,  i.  /.  CBOther 
period,  another  kind  of  conclusion  to  my  story,  such  as  will  increase  the  horroit  of 
what  has  been  already  told.'  Malone  inclines  to  Dodd's  view :  •  This,  says  Edgar, 
WMild  have  seemed  the  utmost  completion  of  woe,  to  such  m  do,  not  delight  in 

strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much."  Edgar's  words,  however,  may  have  no  refer- 
ence to  what  Edmund  has  said,  ood  he  ma/  only  allude  to  the  relation  be  is  about 
to  give  of  Kent's  adding  a  newionmr  to  vbat  Bdigw  dreadjP  wlbed,  by  recounting 
the  miseries  which  the  old  king  and  his  faithful  follower  had  endured.  Steevens  t 
Malone's  explanation  raay  be  just ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  we  are  struggling  with 
a  passage,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  derived  from  its  cormption.  CoLUn:  The 
disputed  meaidng  seens  to  be  t  'but  I  have  yet  aoother  mlsfortu*  to  relate,  whkh 
will  make  the  rest  too  much,'  &c.  Mitford  (Cm/.  Afag., p.  469,  1844)  thinks  that 
*  slight  transposition  will  cure  line  207,  and  proposes :  <  To  amplify,  wuld  mei* 
mmtk  more  «w  rmkiI.*  [AU  coamentilon^  whetlwr  they  nndoMiiici  .'uiolher*  m 
referring  to  man  or  to  mts/ortuHe,h»ye  taken  'but'  in  an  adversative  sense ;  but 
Wright  gives  what  seems  the  true  explanation ;  he  says :]  *  It  seems  better  to  take 
it  as  qualifying  "  another,"  as  if  [Edgar]  said  "  one  more  such  circumstance  only,  by 
MBpliryiag  wbat  it  tUiMi^  too  nodi,  would  add  to  It,  and  so  exceed  what  teemed 
to  be  the  limit  of  sorrow."  For  this  gerandial  use  of  the  infinitive,  see  III,  v,  8.' 
[The  unaided  Qq  test  is  synonjmoos  with  obscurity  in  almost  every  sentence^Ep.  j 
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*  As  lie  Id  bunt  heaven;  tlifew  him  on  my  fitther; 
*Told  tiw  most  pHeottS  tale  of  Lear  and  him 

*  That  ever  ear  received ;  which  in  recounting 

*  His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 

*  Began  to  crack.   Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded^ 

*  And  there  I  left  him  tranced. 

*  Alb.  But  who  was  this? 

*  Edg.   Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent;  who  in  disguise 

*  FoUow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 

*  Improper  ibr  a  slave.* 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  vnik  a  blood/  htifu 

Gent.  Help,  help,  oh,  help  1 
Edg,  What  kind  of  help  7 

Alb.  Speak,  man  I 

Edg,  What  means  this bloodjr knife? 


315 


820 


Gtnt 

314.  threw  html  Theob.  threw  nu 
Qq,  Mai.  Bos.  Coll.  i.  Wb. 

315.  Told  the  OTM/]  And  told  the  Q,. 
317.  puissanf\fierumt'^»Xlt.tT{Crit. 

HI.  284). 

3t8.  traek.  TWor]  Theob.  tnukt 
twite,  Qq. 

trum^ts]  trumpet  Johns.  Cap. 
lea.  Steev.  Ec  Var.  Knt,  Sine.  KUy. 

331.  A/W^f )  Tbeotk  Aabaw/Qq. 

222.  Enter...]  Enter  one  with  a  bloudie 
knife.  Qq.  Enter  a  Gentleman.  Ff.  Re> 
enter  Officer  Intttljr,  wfdi  e  bloody  knife. 
Cap. 


Tis  hot,  it  smokes! 

aaj,  Ac.  Gent.]  Off.  Cap. 

9^  ScENK  IX.  Pope+,  Jen. 

eh,  helpl'l  Om.  Qq,  Popc+. 

323,  224.  Edg.  What  iiHd..Jkm/efl 
Alb.  IVha/kindeofki^Mkatmmamtt 
ikatUmd/JhiifofQq. 

n4>  t*it  ^My\  Ff  + ,  Knt,  Cam.  Sch. 
Aatbltmdy  Qq  et  cet. 

TwJ/ttQq.  //VCafK 

S24, 225. '  7!r...dSNnfy}  AsinSteev  '85 
after  Cap.  One  line,  ending  of—  Qq. 
Prose,Fr.  FintUneeQdsiiMP/.Rowe-t', 
Jen. 


214.  him]  (See  Testnal  Notes.)  STKEVBNSt  There  Is  trag^  propriety  in  Kent** 

throwing  himself  on  the  body  of  a  deceased  friend ;  but  this  propriety  is  lost  in  the 
act  of  clomsily  tumbling  a  son  over  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  lather.  Malonb  : 
Kent,  h  hb  tnasport  «r  joy  at  meeting  Edgar,  embraced  him  with  todi  violenoe 
to  throw  him  on  the  dead  body  of  Gloucester.  Dycb  {/temaris,  p.  232) :  Kent's 
tumbling  down  Edgar  on  the  dead  body  of  his  father  is  an  incident  more  suited  to  a 
comic  pantonume  than  to  a  serious  narratire  in  a  tragedy.  The  progress  of  the  error 
bereisplaiii:  'Jlte'—^'m' — 'me.'  Other  corruptions  may  be  traced  in  the  same  wqf; 
for  instance,  we  sometimes  find  '  thou '  where  the  sense  positively  requires  '  yon,'— 
the  progress  of  that  error  having  been — »you' — 'thou.'  White:  Docs 
Edger  mean,  •Tbiew  Umsdf  on  my  father*?  the  eicpressioii  being  like  'Asoends 
me  into  the  brain.' 

323.  What  kind  of  help  ?}  W.  W.  Lloyd:  I  find  something  very  expressive  of 
Ito  vani^  uid  v^lPnt  €fcm»Mr  nf  Bdpr  Ib  lUa  inquiry. 
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It  came  even  from  the  heart  of-Oh,       dead  t  23$ 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  apeak,  man ! 

Gent.   Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady !  and  ber  Sister 
By  her  is  poisoned ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm.   I  was  contracted  to  them  both ;  all  thiee 
Now  marry  in  an  instant 

Edg,  Here  comes  Kent  230 

Alb,  Plrodttce  the  bodies,  be  tiicy  alhre  or  dead. 

\B3at  GmdtmatL 
This  jtt(^;ement  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.   \Enter  Kent.]— Oh,  is  this  he? 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Which  very  manners  ui^ges. 

Kent.  I  am  come  235 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night 
Is  he  not  here? 

Aib,  Greatfhingof  usibigot 

S85.  Jfeame]  tamt  F,^F^, 


Oi,  she's  dead!]  Om.  Qq.  Qlf, 
Malt  Steev.  '93,  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly. 
9s6.  Wlk»  Aadf  sftakpmanf]  W»» 

man,  ffteakc  f  Q,.    Who  mom  f  /peake. 

Cap.  Mai.  Sieev.  Ec,  Bos.  Sing.  Ktly. 
VnuftJkaif  Sjytak  man.  F^+. 

228.  /c'wn'f/]  Q,Ff+,  Cap.  Steev. 
Var.Knt, Del.  Dyce  i,  Wh.  Sta.  poy/ontd 
<^cteet 

eonfesstsi  Ff  + ,  Cap,  Steev.  Knt, 
Del.  Sch.   has  confe/l        hath  eonftft 
et  cet. 

ajo.  Edg....A'i^/.]  Edg....A?n/  sir. 
(after line  233),  Qq,  Jen.  Steev.  Ec 
V«r.  Coll.  Sing.  Wh.  Ktly. 

AVn/.]  Kent,  sir.  Qq,  Cap.  Jen. 
Steer.  Ec.  Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 

the'\  their  Qq,  Jen. 

nlivt\  livt  Yf^  Rove,  Pope, 

Rm. 

dtadr^  dead,  <^  imi: 
Jmd;  F,.   dead  i  Fg. 

[Exit  CSentleman.]  Canu  Eidl 
Gent  (aAer       line  233),  Mai.  et  cet 


On.QqFr. 

333.  judgement']  Tujliet  Qq,  Jta. 

tremble^  irtmbU.  Ff. 
433.  ait]  On. 

Enter  Kent.]  Q,.    After  Kent^ 
line  230,  Ff  + ,  Cap.  After  aUoWt  line 

tr  M;j  he  ?]  Alb.  O  /iV  he.  Qq, 
M  al,  C  is  this  fie  ?  F^F^F^.  Rowe,  Pope, 
Alb.  01  it  is  he.  Steev.  Bos.  Coll.  Sing. 
Wh.  Ktly.  Alb.£>,w/iUfir/Jen.£e. 
Coll.  iii. 

233-235.  Ch,...uri^es^  Two  lines,  the 
6nt  ending  allow,  Qq,  Johns.  Jeo.  Ec 

234.  [To  Kent.  Han. 
a3$.  Whi{h\  that  Qq,  Cap. 

vrges"]  urge  F^,  Rowe + ,  Jen.  Ec. 
23s,  236.  /...night.]  One  line,  Qq. 

235.  / ami  ■^•"'>  ^ H*n. 

337  (and  throughoat  the  rest  of  tiie 
Scene).  Alb.]  Dake. 

237-239-  Great... A'erttl^Tnattf^ 
337.  thing]  things  Q^ 

fitg»tr\  Pope.  /argO,  Q,Ft 


232, 233.  Tyrwmitt  :  If  Sh.  had  studied  Aristotle  all  his  life,  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  mark  with  more  precision  the  distinct  operations  of  terror  and  pity, 
335.  manners]  Wmgut  i  Used  as  a  singular  in  Hosit.  6*  yuL  V,  iii,  213 :  *  What 
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Speak,  Edmitnd,  whereas  the  kmg?  and  wlierefs  Corddia>—  338 
See's!  thou  this  objea»  Kent? 

\The  bodies  of  GontrU  and  Rigm  an  bnu^ 
Kmt.  Alack;  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  beloved;  240 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herselC 

Alb.   Even  so. — Cover  their  fitces. 

Btbit,  I  pant  for  life;  some  good  I  mean  to  do^ 
Despite  of  mine  own  natnre^-Quidely  send,  34$ 
Be  brief  ia  it^  to  th'  castle!  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  Cordelia. 
Nay,  send  in  time  I 

A16.  Run,  run,  oh,  run ! 

Edg.   To  who,  my  lord? — ^Who  has  the  o£Sce  ?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve.  350 

Edm,  Well  thought  on.  Take  my  sword, 
Giveittliecqitain. 

AH.  Haste  tlie^  for  tliyltfel  [finnfBfpv; 


S39.  [Poindiig  to  <be  dead  bodifli. 
Hm. 

[Tbe...iii.j  Qq.  (After  line  338) 
I)jc8^  Sia.  Hadi.  GoneriU  ntd  ReptM 
bodies  bimsbt  o«t  (after  Ml  Bne  ^1) 
K+. 

•40-44*.  Y<a.Jkna/^  Pmm, 

241.  foison'd']  poy/oned  (^^. 

244-248.  /  pan/.../i/ru.'\  Prose, 

345.  mifu'l  my  Qq. 

246,  Be  brief  in  it,  to  the'\  (Be  hrUfe 
iHU)Uf  ih'  Ff.    Be  britfe,  int  folk' 
Aw         into  the  <^  Pope+,  Jen. 

cattUt/ormjtwrit}  Theob.(subs,) 
CaftU,fer  my  Writ  F,.  aifiU  forn^ 
writ,  Qq.  ChaflU  for  mjf  Writ  Fgi 
QifiU  for  my  WrU 

J47-  Q,* 


947.  Mtf  m]  4Mtf  Howe,  Hm,  Jca. 
248.  4k,  fm/}  O  fmm,  mUf  An* 

Han. 

349.  T^jifittfl  One  Uae,  <^Ff 

Kove,  Pope,  Thcob.  i,  Han. 

To  who'\  To  whom  F,F  F  +, 
Jen.  Ec.  Coll.  Del.  Wh.  Ktlj,  Hndk 

hath  Qq,  GI0.+ 
351,252.  lVell...capiaiH.'\  One  line, 

sword,  GivelJimdA*  Caftmm, 
Give  Q,,  Jen. 

252.  Atbw]  Edf.  FT-f ,  Job.  StMr.*78; 
Sch. 

[Exit  Edgar.]  Mat.  Exeunt  Ed* 
gar,  and  Othen.  Cap.  Exit  Messenget^ 
Tbeob.  Exit  a  Captain.  Sch.  Om. 
QqFf. 


S46b  teion  WiMSBri  CSoMfiltyaMdofoiMintfTC^aBdiioteraBaGlioa.  Cbai> 
fut  Xieh. ///:  n.ii.43:  ' If  ]rav  wlU li?a^ laMot j  ITdA^boMaC* 

349.  To  who]  See  IV,  lii,  7. 

351, 252.  Noteworthy  is  the  dramatic  reading  of      ftOomd  bjr  Jkmkims  t  <  Tak* 
flqf  nraid.  The  Captain  g|fe  It  dM  capain.'— .Ea 
SQ  W 
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Bim.  H^bafhcominlssioii  from  tiiy  wife  and  me  353 
To  bang  Cdrddia  in  tlie  prison^  and 

To  lajr  file  blame  upon  her  own  despair,  955 

That  she  fordid  herselC 

The  gods  defend  liert— Bear  liim  Iienoe  awhOe; 

Rt-tnUr  LkAH.  tdth  CotPlf  IA  Aadi»  kit  arm;  BlMAK,  GqilaiB,  MtfASliv* 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  ho^  I  Oh,  you  are  men  of  stones! 

Had  I  your  tongfues  and  eyes,  I  'Id  use  them  so 

That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  !    She's  gone  fOT  CVtrl  a6o 

I  know  when  one  is  dead  and  when  one  lives. 
She's  dead  as  earth !    Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breatli  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 


253-256.  Prose,  Qj.  Four  lines,  end- 
ing mt,...lay..,de/pairt..Jur ftl/e,  Q,. 

356.  Om.  Q,,  Pope,  Tlwobw  Hatu 
Worb.  Cap.  Mnl. 

257.  [EJmunil  is  borne  off.  Thcob. 
Re-enter...]  Dyce.    Enter...  QqFf. 
Lear...]  Lear  vtUi  Cordelia  ia 
his  armes.  QqFf. 

dead]  Rowe. 

Edgar...rolIowing.]  EdfMV  «lld 
fhe  rest,  return.  Cap.  Edgar,  Officer, 
and  OthcfS.  MaL  OouQqFt 


a$8.  Scene  x.  Pope+,  Jen. 

J/owl.l  Three  times  in  Ff,Roirt^ 
Knta  Dd.   Four  times,  Qq  Ct  OCb 
foul  your  F,F,. 

stonet]  stone  Pope+,  Dyce  il« 
Hn^  Coll.  iii. 

259.  I  would  C^. 

260.  Shis\  O,  /«•  u  Q,,  Cap.  Jen. 
Steev.  Ec.  Var. 

263,  264.  If. .Jives.']  Oce  line  in  <^ 
•263.  or\  and  Jen. 


256.  fordid]  Destroyed.  See  Ham.  II,  i,  103;  V,  i,  209. 

S5S.  atDoen]  WAiJm(CW)^i,937)dteefhbpa8nce,ln1ibAitidesncviBtOa 

tfW  freqnent  interpolation  and  omission  of  tbe  final  j  in  F, ;  so  frequent,  indeed,  is 
Ab  nd^on  of  the  final  t,  that  Walker '  wonld  incline  to  think  it  originated  in  some 
peoiUarltj  of  Shakespeare's  Bsadwriting,  were  it  not  that  Its  frequency  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  Folio,  betag  comparatively  rare  in  the  Comedies  (eseepl^  per- 
haps, in  the  IVutttr^t  TaU),  more  common  in  the  Histories,  and  quite  common  in 
the  Tngedies.*  The  following  occur  in  the  present  tragedy,  as  noted  by  Walker: 
* FlacejHMMriHtli Geld... Amettbrsggevt* IV,  1^,163;  'To come betwbt ow 
Utttenees  and  our  power,'  I,  i,  169  ;  '  Since  that  respect  and  Fortunes  are  his  love,* 
I,  i,  247;  'He  sales  my  Lord,  your  Daughters  is  not  well,'  I,  iv,  49;  «And  machi 
nation  ceases,  Fortone  htut  you,'  V,  i,  46;  *  For  yonr  dalme  faire  Sistert,  V,  iii, 
85;  and  this  present  passage,  to  which  a  similar  phrase  occurs  «/  IV,  i,  31 1 
«  From  brassic  b<>some?,  and  roujjh  hearts  of  flints.*  So  too  in  Rich  III:  III,  vi,  224 : 
'  Call  them  againe,  I  am  not  made  of  Stones!  Of  this  error  in  the  spelling  of  stones 
Walker  candidly  says  that  Hs*beinjrso  often  repeated  leads  me  todoohtwlietberU 
is  an  error  at  all.' 

263.  stone]  Coixm :  This  is  altered  to  tJUn*  by  the  (MS)  with  great  appear* 
•■ce  of  fitness,  but  w  adhere  to  ihe  old  tesl  i>  iatdligible,  'Stone'  and  skint 
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Why»theaaiiftliveit 


Is  tfiis  tlie  pfomised  end? 


a64 


964.  Wl^t  <iM  Ai\flUtkm<^ 


migbt  be  confoonded  by  the  old  printer,  and  it  was  certainly  the  t^nt  of  the  glass 
ttatwas  to  be  fldsted,  or  stained,  by  the  faiKatfacf  Gorielia.  W«  Rlinqaish  sMiw 
uwiUiag^.  Omott  Lear  refers  to  a  oyilalnirror.  [Both  GmJitt  and  Smm 

withdrew  their  conjectures  of  stert  and  same  respectively.] 

264,265.  Is ...  horror ?]  CAFEixwas  the  first  to  point  oat  that* the  "honor** 
of  which  this  rigltt  was  the  image,  aooonfing  to  Edgar,  if— the  horror  of  the  last  day, 

or  day  of  judgement,  call'd  emphatically — that  horror.*  Stbevkhs  at  iirst  thought 
that  Kent  meant  to  ask :  Is  this  conclusion  such  as  the  present  turn  of  affairs  seemed 
to  promise?  Or  is  it  only,  as  Edgar  replied,  a  representation  of  that  horror  which 
vetonmetobeieal?  bat  Steevens  aflenruds  adoMiwIedged  tlie  cscodlenee  of  die 
following  explanation  by  Mason:  By  the  'promised  end'  Kent  docs  not  mean 
that  conclusion  which  the  state  of  their  afiairs  seemed  to  promise,  but  the  cod  of 
tbe  world.  In  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  when  Oirist  foretells  to  hii  ditdplei  tite  end  of 
flit  wodd,  and  is  describing  to  them  die  ligns  that  were  to  precede,  and  mark  the 
approach  of,  our  final  dissolution,  he  says:  '  For  in  (ho'c  daj-s  shall  be  aRliction  such 
as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created,  imto  this  time, 
adtherdnU  be;'  end  altenraids  he  nys,  *Now  the  brother  shall  betray  die  brother 
to  death,  and  the  father  the  son ;  and  the  children  shall  rise  np  against  thdr  parents, 
and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.'  Kent,  in  contemplating  the  unexampled 
scene  of  exquisite  alEiclion  which  was  then  before  him,  and  the  unnatural  attempt 
of  Gcneril  md  Regan  against  thdr  father^i  life,  recollects  these  passages,  and  asb, 
whether  that  was  the  end  of  the  world  that  had  been  foretold  to  us.  To  which 
Edgar  adds.  Or  only  a  representation  or  resemblance  of  that  horror?  So  Macbeth, 
when  he  calls  npon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  &c.  to  riew  Duncan  murdered,  says:  '—up, 
ap^andeee  Thegreatdaooi'siauqtel'  There  it  evidently  an  aUaskDlo  the  eame 
pxssage  in  Scripture  in  a  speech  of  Gloster's  which  he  makes,  I,  ii,  98,  &c.  If  any 
critick  should  urge  it  as  an  objection  to  this  explanation,  that  the  persons  of  the  drama 
■le  pagans,  and,  of  consequence,  nnacqnainled  wUk  Ae  Scriptures,  they  give  Sh. 
credit  for  more  accuracy  than  I  fear  be  possesMd.  StUinuis;  This  note  de- 
serves the  highest  praise,  and  is  inserted  with  the  utmost  degree  of  gratitude  to  its 
author.  [Although  Mason's  view,  for  which  a  hint  may  have  been  supplied  by 
Capell,  b  probably  correct,  yet  the  fbllowfaig  noteby  HmuY  deserret  coaddnalloil  t] 
Does  not  this  exclamation  refer  to  the  confidence  expressed  in  her  letter  to  himidfy 
'  that — seeking  to  give  losses  their  remedies — she  should  find  time  amidst  the  enor* 
mities  of  the  state,  to  obtain  the  full  efiect  of  her  purpose  ? '  As  these  words  (sup* 
periag  thtotebe  dieir  lefcreBce  fa  die  awuflt  of  Keal)  were  not  addressed  to  Bdgar^ 
there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  them  as  understood  by  him  in  their  proper  sense ; 
his  resumption,  therefore,  or  rather  adaptation  of  them,  may  not  only  admit,  hot 
even  require,  a  different  interpiretadoo.  Mason's  is  an  Ingenious,  and  may  be  the  true 
ones  fw,  though  the  passage  of  St.  Mark,  which  he  cites,  does  not  refer  to  the  'end 
•f  the  world'  (as  he  might  have  learned  from  the  30th  verse  of  the  same  chapter)* 
but  to  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state,  yet  the  prediction  itself  is 
▼olgarly  received  in  the  sense  in  wfai^  he  sppUcs  it  Haluwuxi  The  reference 
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[act  V,  sc.  iii. 


Big,  Or  isuge  of  that  borror? 

Alb,  Fall  and  cease.  265 

Lear.   This  feather  stirs !  she  lives  I    If  it  be  SO^ 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 


465.  Edg.  Or...Mm»'\  Ob.  Pope^ 
Tbaobk  Han.  Warb. 

Or..Jkorr9rf\  Or..^trror.Q^. 


266-26S.  This.../eU.]  Proic, 
067.  wMuk}  tAat     Cap.  Jen.  SCetv. 
Ee.  Vnr.  Sing.  Kdjr.  Hodi. 


it  to  the  unexpected  catutroiilie,  m  anlooked  for  jnat  etthe  aomoilvheB  «v«|w 
thing  seemed  to  pranise  a  happy  tenniDatioii  to  Ae  iimocifnt  nd  iqjarad  piitiM  in 

the  drama. 

965.  Pan  and  cease]  CAPSlXt  ThcM  words  wen  awd*  veiy  intelligible  bjr  tha 
action  accompanying;  the  widt  dlsplqror  his  hands,  aaddw  Ufttog-npof  his  eje, 
both  directed  towards  the  heavens,  would  shew  plain  enough  that  it  is  they  who  are 
call'd  upon  to  fall,  and  crash  a  world  that  is  such  a  scene  of  calamity  ...  £Tbe 
wetds  mesa]  Fall, heavea!  aad  kt  Ifalogs  ceaael*  JnmiMttdb  as,  •till  a  better 
emendation  is  proposed,'  to  read  as  in  his  text:  'EJ^.  O  image  of  true  honour  I 
AH.  Fair  and  chaste.'  *  Wlticb/  adds  Jennens,  <  is  a  very  natural  exclamation  on 
Um  maider  of  so  amiable  a  creature.*  Steewpoi  Albaay  is  lodnng  with  attention 
«D  the  pains  employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child,  and  knows  to  what  miseries  he 
roust  survive  when  he  finds  tbera  to  be  ineffectual.  Having  these  images  present  to 
his  eyes  and  imagination,  be  cries  out :  *  Rather  fall,  and  cease  to  be  at  once,  than 
cooiinneinexistenee  onljrtobe  wretdied.*  Soin^/ifi  IKsff,to«0air  isasedCarto 
Me;  and  in  Ihm.  the  death  of  Majesty  is  called  "  the  cease  of  majesty."  See  III, 
J,  7.  Malone:  I  doubt  whether  this  speech  is  addressed  to  Lear.  Mason  i  Pos- 
iSbVf  diis  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  theatre,  woA  Albany  may  mean  lo  say,  'Let 
fall  the  cmrtain,  and  end  the  horrid  scene.*  Da  vies  {Dram.  Misc.  ii,  212) :  Perhaps 
Albany  means,  *  Lower  your  voice,  and  cease  all  exclamation,  lest  you  interrupt  the 
dying  king.'  This  is  not  unlike  to  the  word  <  quietness '  in  Ant.  6*  Cleep. :  Char, 
mian,  on  the  Queen's  fainting,  whiipcrs  to  Ira^., '  O  quietness !  •  Dklius  supposes 
that  Edgar  and  Albany  continue  Kent's  triin  of  thought.  Kent  asks:  Is  lliis  the 
promised  end  of  the  world  ?  Or  the  image  of  that  horror  ?  asks  Edgar.  Of  that 
ihll  aad  cease?  eeatinaes  Albany.  '  Fall  aad  cease'  are,  tberefore,  to  be  conridered 
substantives,  and  in  apposition  to  '  that  Ijorror.'  In  his  text  Dcliu?  puts  an  interroga- 
don-nark  after '  cease.'  M0B&8.1.Y  seems  to  adopt  Delius's  view :  ' "  Yes,"  replies 
Albany,  **  of  the  general  fall  and  cessaUon  of  all  things.**  *  piVould  not  the  gaze  of 
every  spectator  be  riveted  L  jrror.tiuck  upon  Lear  and  G>rdelia7  and  is  it  likely  that 
Albany's  attention  wc;'.  !  be  so  far  diverted  fi  the  sight  as  to  rej  !y  to  Edgar's 
question,  which  really  needed  no  answer  ?  If '  1  all  and  cease '  be  addressed  to  Lear, 
there  is  a  cnit  bartbnen  in  the  words  whidi  is  scarcdy  In  keeping  with  Maaatft 
dioracter.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  authority  for  interpreting  '  FjH  '  in  the  "-.cnse 
of  *  Fall  ba^,' '  Give  way.'  Then  the  sentence  might  be  addressed  to  Kent  and 
Edgar,  and  equivalent  to  *  Make  room,  and  hush.*  After  all,  Capell's  interpretation 
laay  be  the  trae  one ;  and  yet,  an  address  to  the  Heavens,  onaccomponied  by  any 
Invocation,  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least. — Ed.] 

266.  feather]  Whai,LEV  :  Compare  2  lien.  IV:  IV,  v,  31,^2:  '  By  his  gates  of 
tecath  Then  lies  a  dairay  feather  wUdi  itiis  not' 
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That  ever  I  liave  Ibit 
Kkni*  O  my  eood  masterl  868 

Leear,  FMthee,  away  I 

Bdg*  Us  noble  Kent^  your  friend. 

Lear.    A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all!  370 
I  might  have  saved  her  !  now  she's  gone  for  ever  I— 
Cordelia,  Cordelia  I  stay  a  little.    Ha  I 
What  is't  thou  say'st? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gende  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee.  875 

CapL  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip.  I  am  old  now. 


268.  O  my\A  m)<i<\.  AA/tMyJtti. 
[Kneeling.  Theobi. 

270-275.  Prose,  Q,. 

270.  }'0u,]  your  Q,. 

yturJi-r^rs,]  Murderors,Y^,  mttiT' 
thtrtn,  F.FjF^.  murderous  Q,.  mtf 
dnms  Q,,  Johns.  Jeo. 

272.  Haf\  Ono.  (Bcgbn  line 
373).  Cap. 

873.  «9''^0/V?/^Q.-  MyQr  /"ifl 
Ff. 

274.  woman'}  women  Qq.  Jen. 


275.  a  fiangingl  Hyphen,  Dyee. 

276.  Cnpt.]  Gent.  Ff. 

276-280.  £>id.,..tiraigkt.'\  Lines  end 

277.  Ikwe^  Jka  rv€  FopeH-, 
Dyce  ii.  Hods. 

with  my  gcc  f]  thai  ■with  my  Q^. 
JaUhion}  Fauckon  Q,.  FaucAion 


S701.  nnurderert]  Mobbrlts  Thcjr  htrc  ^BaliMSed  bb  atttatim  tat  a 

•nd  in  that  moment  he  might  have  saved  his  child. 

271.  1  might  have,  &c.j  Schmidt  adopts  in  his  t«xt  an  emendation,  which,  be 
says,  was  proposed  by  Emil  Paujbxb  :  *  Yt  ndg^  have,'  fte.  *  This  emendadott,' 
Schmidt  adds,  '  is  so  obvious  and  simple  as  to  need  no  vindication.'  (Do€S  not 
the  preceding  note  by  Mobcrly  reveal  that  change  is  needless  ? — Eo.] 

273.  voice]  MoBERLY :  This  wonderfully  quiet  touch  seems  to  complete  the  pen 
fection  of  Cordelia's  cbaiacter,  evidently  the  poet's  best  loved  creatioa,  bis  type  of 
the  ideal  Englishwoman.  Her  voice  was  the  outward  signature  of  her  graciously- 
tempered  nature.  Burke's  description  of  his  wife  is  a  master's  variation  on  Shake> 
iqieare^t  themet  *  Her  eyes  have  a  mitd  light,  bat  diey  awe  yoa  when  die  pleases) 
they  command,  li',cc  a  good  man  out  of  office,  not  by  authority,  but  by  virtue.  Her 
smiles  are  inexpressible.  Her  voice  is  a  soft,  low  music,  not  fumed  to  role  in  pubUe 
astemUics,  bnt  to  charm  (hose  who  can  distiqguish  a  company  fion  a  cwirdL  ft  Iwi 
tUs  advantage,  you  mu;t  be  close  to  her  to  hear  it.' 

275.  a-hanging]  Sec  Abbott,  §  24. 

377.  falchion]  Wright  :  Properly  a  curved  sword,  a  sciuietar.   In  the  Autbori 
tndVcnionor  >^xii{,6»itlsspdlcd*fiHMlilB.' 
so» 
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And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  not  o' til' best;  I'll  tell  you  itraight  3ft> 

Kent  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and  hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lem  This 'a  dull  ais^it— Are  yon  not  Kent? 

Kint,  The  same. 

Your  servant  Kent  Where  is  your  servant  Catus? 


280.  net  rt*]  not  of  he  Q,.  none 
oUh  Rowe  + ,  Cap.  Jen.  Steev.  Var. 
Sing.  Kily.   oUhY^    ^  tA' F^F^. 

At.  hrag\  bragdQfy 
anJ]  or  Qq. 

282.  we]  yoH  Jen. 

283.7>lw'  a  dullngki]  Walker.  Sch, 
Tku  U  •  4mU  Hgkt  Itvu  Hadi. 


Coll.  Hi  ('7Ir  Huds.).  Om.  Qq.  BopCb 
Theob.Hiin.Walb.  TkttUudua/gkt 
Ff  et  cct. 

283.  you  nof\  mtlytu  Qq. 

283,284.  Tht  same,...Caiusf\  As  in 
Cap.  One  line,  Qq.  Two,  the  fiist 
&di^f  iDMr,  in  IT-|>«  Jen.  MaL  Sdi. 


aSifSfa.  If ...bdwld]  CAfnxt  laKtot^ipeeditlMtwoolijeGiior fbrtiiiic'ft 

love  and  her  hntc  are, — himself,  and  his  master;  they  hac]  hoth  felt  them,  .in'3  both 
in  extremity,  hence  the  malung  her  '  brag '  of  what  bad  afforded  her  so  notable  a 
Aiplayof  lier  power  t  of  dMM  two,  says  the  speaker,  you  (the  person  spoke  to) 

*  behold'  one,  and  I  another.    Eocus:  I  think  Kent  ^wlca  «f  the  object  of  her 

•  love'  indefinitely,  without  intending  any  particular  person,  but  considers  himself  as 
the  object  of  her  '  hate.'  Malokb:  Kent  may  be  only  thinking  of  Lear,  the  object 
cfkerkalft  Maioii it non-oaamlttal,  and tdb ns that 'Ac  letter/ whom «e  ^ 
bchnld,  is  the  object  of  fortune's  hate,  but  h« does SOt Idl  a»  wliellier  *tlw latter'  is 
Lear  or  Kent.  Obuus  thinks  it  refers  to  Lev,  m  doet  abo  HomLT,  <  if  tliC  reading 
it  cencet;*  [Joitice  lu»  ecaroefy  Iwen  done^  I  tiiink,  to  JenneM**  leading  here; 
which  might  be  improved,  perhaps,  by  changing,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Autus  lUerarum,  you  to  ye.  Thus  read,  Kent  refen  to  himself^  in  answer  to  Lear^ 
question,  *  Who  are  yon  ? ' — Ed.] 

983.  Thie  . . .  sight]  Capeu.  changed  this  phrue  tn  *This  tight  of  mim  \  U  n 
dull  sight,'  and  retnarks  in  his  notes:  'The  language  of  the  addition  is  so  natural, 
and  the  addition  so  necessary,  it  will  probably  have  the  suffrage  of  all  persons  of 
candoor  as  a  good  and  ceftain  amendment*  JmonMS:  The  contest  seemi  to  require 
wesiiould  read  light.  Collier  (cd.  2)  pronounces  this  change  of  'sight'  to  /iglUp 
which  is  also  found  in  the  (MS),  a  veiy  happy  literal  improvement.  Whitb  does 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  considering  the  ease  with  which  the  old  long  /  and  the  / 
might  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  *  Lear's  e\nl  day  draws  to  its  close,  and  "  those 
that  look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened."  *  Walker  ( Vers.  80)  would  divide 
the  lines  thus :  One  of  them  we  behold.  This  '  a  dull  sight :  |  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 
The  same;  yonr  seirant  Kent.  |  HtiMON  t  *  Sight*  ean  have  no  fitnen  here,  nnlem 
as  referring  to  Le.^r's  eyrr'ght.  He  is  dying  of  heart-break  ;  and,  as  often  happens 
on  the  approach  of  death,  he  mistakes  the  sudden  dimming  of  his  eyes  for  a  defect 
of  light.  Goethe*8  last  words  are  said  to  hare  been  *  More  light !  *  Abbott,  §  461 : 
Ve  ought  to  scan  « This  is  a  |  dull  sight  |  Ar6  yon  f  not  K<nt  ?  |  The  sime.'  Cot» 
LIF.r  (ed.  3) :  Lear  has  ju^t  befure  ^^\^  tint  his  'eyes  are  x\<x  of  the  best,'  and  here 
he  complains  of  the  want  of  ii^hi,  and  does  not  mean  to  make  the  mere  observation* 
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JCmt.  He'sagoodfidloiTflcaiitelljroiitiiit;  28$ 
Hell  strike,  and  quickly  too.  He's  dead  and  rotten. 

KnO,  No,  mf  good  lord;  I  am  the  veiy  nan~ 

Liar,  I 'II  see  that  straight 

Kent.  That  from  your  first  of  diflbtooc  and  decay 
Have  foUow'd  your  sad  stqi»— 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither.  ago 

Kent.    Nor  no  man  else.  All  *s  cheerless,  dark  and  deadly. 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves. 


28s.  -W-v  <7]  Ht'$       'TWr  m 
Theob.  Han.  VVarb.  Johns.  Jen. 
fmt\  Om.  Qq. 

3S6.  //;-7/]/&VTIwol».BHi.W«ib. 
Johns.  Jen. 

287.  man — ]  Pope.  hmw.  QqFf,  Sch. 

288.  [Looldiv  at  Ua  aon  cIoid|f. 
Col.  iii. 

289.  /n/]  /j/J-  Qq,  Pope. 
ajfO.  //bf^]  //an/  F,. 

follow' d'\  followtd  Qq. 

*/4r/j — ]  Rowe,  Pope,  Tlieob. 
Warb.JobQ«.Jcn.DeLKaj»Wr.  tttft, 
QqFf  et  cet 


290.  You  are]  Kw'rQ,.  KwriwFg. 
yoirtm  Pope-l-i  Cap.  Dyce  ii. 
kitkerl  kttker  Q,. 
S9I.  ffor\  '  Twas  Pope,  Han. 

Nor. ..deadly.']  Two  lines,  Ff. 
else.]  Johns.  Jen.  Del.  QarlM. 
lA*/— Theob.  Warb.  «^4r.' QqFf  et  cel. 
.*<^V]  Q^ 

iAmm^]  dbn/  Theobii  W«Aw 

Johns. 

292.  fordoni]  fart-don*  Ft  ftrt' 
doome  Q,.  foredoonfd  Q,,  Cap.  ftccn 
Ec.  Var.  Siog.  CoU.  ii,  Ktlj. 


'This  is  a  dull  sight the  poor  old  king  would  hardly  call  the  corpse  of  bis  darling 
daughter  <  a  doll  tight*  s  he  is  looking  at  Kent,  whom  he  hardly  recognixes^and  com- 
fildaiQflliebedl^wUdipKTeiiltUmfim  [Indicltit^fbrdM 

sake  of  the  metre,  I  have  followed  Walker,  who  (  Vers.  30)  suggested  that  T^Uti 
of  the  Ff  should  be  contracted  into  a  monosjyllable,  as  it  is  in '  This'  a  good  block/ 
IV,  vi,  181.— Ed.] 

289.  first  of  difference]  Schmidt:  Compare  <Tbat  from  my  first  hare  been 
inclined  to  thrift.' — Tim,  I,  i,  118;  'their  first  of  manhood.' — Macb.  V,  ii,  10. 

291.  Nor  no  man  elaej  Capejll:  The  true  force  of  these  words  is:  Welaune, 
•hit  liera^  Bowekome  for  BM  or  MqreaCk  [Thb  interpretatiMi  is  baidljr  aatto. 
factory,  and  yet  it  is  apparently  almost  the  only  one  which  the  punctuation  of  the 
QqFf  will  yield.  Rows's  punctuation  after  '  step,'  which  is  followed  above,  in  the 
text,  teeiM  better.  Kent  iqp^iDefleGt,*IaiB  dieveiyBun,  andnooMdie,  that 
has  followed  your  sad  steps.'  He  does  not  catch  either  of  Lear's  low  apathetic 
replies :'  I'll  see  that  straight '  and  <  You  are  welcome  hither.'  This  is  also  die  view 
of  Deuus  and  of  Clakxb.  But  ULRia  objects  to  it,  and  says  that  not  only  does  it 
leave  *  nor '  unaccoonted  for,  but  it  is  false  la  fiwt,iiDoe  die  Fool  aa  well  as  Keot 
eoeonpanied  from  the  first  Lear's  sad  steps,  and  that,  moreover,  '  else '  b  unex- 
pldned.  Instead  of  the  present  text,  Ulrici  proposes  to  transpose  the  '.Nor'  and  the 
•no's  **«X9<Hiioriiiandse^**diatii,*'N(Mi(ehher  Z  nor  any  olber  man  li  wdoome 
here;  here  all's  cheerless,  dark,'"  &c.  This  agrees  substantially  with  Capell,  and 
with  MOBKRLY,  who  paraphrases :  *  Who  can  be  "  welcome  "  to  such  a  scene  as  this  ?  'j 

aga.  fordone]  Cafelx:  Theproprietyof/Mv-dSMw'^stiitEes at fiiat thought;  the 
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And  desperately  aie  dnd 

Idor,  Aft  so  I  think.  293 

He  knows  not  wiiat  he  wys,  and  vain  b  it 
That  we  piestiit  lis  to  bim. 

E4g.  Veiybootlesik  395 

Ci^ii*  EdffWft^  Is  deadt  nijr  lonL 

Alb,  That's  but  a  trifle  koe^ 

You  lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent: 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come 
Shall  be  applied.   For  us,  we  will  resigi^ 

During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty,  30O 
To  him  our  absolute  power. — \To  Ed^ar  and  JCenQ  You, to 

your  rights ; 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited.   All  friends  shall  taste 


293.  Ay,  so  / /Atnk.l  SolkbiktUt, 
Q^.   So  Jihinke  too. 

994.  teysl  faut  ftjfn  T^Jf^ 
/m  Qq,  Jen.  Sing.  Ktly. 

is  it}     is  Qq,  Capu  Jen.  Steer. 
Be.  Vtf.  Knt,  Sing.  Sti.  Ktly,  Glo.  Wr. 

295.  Enter.,..]  Enter  Captaine.  Qq. 
Eoter  a  Meflenger.  (after  ^m),  Ff, 
Rove. 

296.  Capt.]  MeCi.  or  Me$.  Ff, 
296-310.  Tkat's^jU-.}  Prose,  Q^. 


296.  Om.  Pope^  Theok  Um, 
Warb. 

99a.  #MiiO  On*  Qq- 

301.  [To  Edgar  and  Kent]  lid.  To 

Edg.  Rowe.  Om.  QqFT. 

Jen. 

302.  MoMoitrs}  honor 

303-305.  As  iaflDi^  Tte 

fintliMCBdt>MriaVt 


MMeof  *liNdoiift'b  jMfjyd  l»  the  worib  of  die  vmt,  Vfamt  tad  tttwftto  wdi  to 

this.    Collier:  Only  Goneril  has  'fordone*  or  destroyed  herself. 

293.  desperatoly]  Schmidt:  That  is,  in  deipair,  to  that  their  souls  are  lost,  with* 
out  bope  of  aahratton.  ThepliiiMistlnKivplisdtoBnMidtawiB  Jfiw^Jfin^ 
IV,  U,  152:  'insensible  of  nortdi^ Mid  dcqMCttdf  ttottd/ A «, detvCsd  to  dorifc 
without  hope  of  salvation. 

294.  say»3  (See  Textual  Notes.)  Jbnnims  :  The  sense  is,  he  won't  know  u  wbea 
be  teea  tn,  dwrafora  'tis  ta  Tain  to  preienl  onndm  to  Un. 

•98.  great  decay]  Gipell  : '  Decay '  stands  for— decay'd  person  or  thing,  by  tho 
same  figure  that  makes  'majesty'  the  person  of  majesty.  Stefvtns:  This  mean* 
Lear,  as  if  he  bad  said, '  this  piece  of  decay'd  royalty,' '  this  ruin'd  majesty.'  Delivs, 
I  Ahil^  Is  tight  in  lefiniiaf  It  not  to  Lear,  of  wlioai  Alboay  qwakt  afterwaidi  «t 
'tfus  old  majesty,'  but  to  the  collective  misfortunes  which  this  scene  reveals. 

302.  honours]  Mason  :  These  Unet  are  addressed  to  Kent  as  well  as  Edgari 
dsc  the  word  •  lioaoBis*  would  not  halt  bstt  in  ilnnL 
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The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 

The  cup  of  their  deservings. — Oh,  see,  see  !  3^5 

Lear,   And  my  poor  (bol  is  hang'd !   No,  no,  no  IHbl 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life,* 
And  fhou  no  breath  at  all?  Thoult  come  no  more^ 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never!— 

jP5.  OktUtfU*/}  Givea  to  Lear  by         308.  Thou'U}  O  tkou  wiU  Qq>  Oipw 

J«ii.  Steer.  Ee.  Var. 


306.  No,  HO,  no]  nOf  m»      •  309.  Never]  Three  timet  ia  Jen* 

307.  have'\  of  Qf  Six  times  in  Ktly. 

305.  Oh,  see,  see !]  Capell:  These  words  arc  occas'ion'd  by  seeing  Lear  exert 
himself  to  embrace  the  body  he  lay  upon  once  more,  and  pour  his  agonies  over  it. 

306.  my  poor  fool]  Steevens:  Tliis  is  an  expression  of  tesdemess  for  his  dwd 
Coiddi*  (not  his  Fool,  as  some  have  fhonght),  on  whose  lips  he  is  still  intent,  and 
dies  away  while  he  is  searching  there  for  indications  of  life.  '  Poor  fool,'  in  the  age 
of  Sh.,  was  an  expressioa  of  endearmeat.  I  may  add,  that  the  Fool  of  Lear  was 
long  ago  forgotten.  Having  filled  the  spaee  allotted  hfan  in  die  arrangement  of  thn 
play,  he  appears  to  have  been  silently  withdrawn,  III,  vi.  That  the  thoughts  of  n 
father,  in  the  bitterest  of  all  moments,  while  his  favourite  child  lay  dead  in  his  arms, 
should  recur  to  the  antick  who  bad  formerly  diverted  him,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  I 
CttUMt  reconcile  to  die  idcn  of  gennine  aorrov  and  despair.  Besidea  Oi^  Cordelia 
was  recently  hanged ;  but  we  know  not  that  the  Fool  had  suffered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nor  can  imagine  why  he  should.  The  party  adverse  to  Lear  was  little  interested 
in  the  fate  of  his  jester.  The  only  use  of  him  was  to  contrast  and  alleviate  the  sor> 
rowt  of  hb  master;  and,  that  pnipoee  being  Adljrannpendttiiepoef a  eolidtudeahoot 
him  wxs  at  an  end.  The  term  '  poor  fool  *  might  indeed  have  misbecome  die  mouth 
of  a  vassal  commiserating  the  untimely  end  of  a  princess,  bat  has  no  inpfOprie^ 
when  nsed  by  a  weak,  old,  diittMied  Idag,  in  wbote  mindfhe  dbtinctiou  of  nature 
only  survive,  while  he  is  uttering  his  last  frantic  exclamations  over  a  murdered 
daughter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  thtmi^fit 
that  Lear  means  his  Fool,  and  not  Cordelia.  If  he  means  Cordelia,  then  what  I 
hate  always  oonsidered  m  a  beani^,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  acddental  stroke  of 
the  pencil  that  produced  the  foam.  Lear's  aflectionate  remembnactt  of  the  Fod,  ip 
this  place,  I  used  to  think,  was  one  of  those  strokes  of  genin?,  or  of  nature,  which 
are  so  often  found  in  Sb.,  and  in  bim  only.  Lear  appears  to  have  a  particular  affec- 
tion for  this  Fod,  whose  fideliqr  in  attendii^  him,  and  endeavooring  to  divert  him 
in  his  distress,  seems  to  descn-e  all  his  kindness.  •  Poor  fool  and  knave,'  says  he,  in 
the  midst  of  the  thimder-storm, '  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for 
thee.'  It  docs  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me,  to  be  allowing  too  much  consequence  to 
the  Vbdl,  in  nuddiq;  Lear  bestown  thought  on  him,  even  when  in  stfll  greater  distress, 
Lear  is  represented  as  a  good-natured,  passionate,  and  rather  weak,  old  man ;  it  is  the 
old  sge  of  a  cockered  spoilt  boy.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  to  such  a  cha- 
ncier tiiaee  tender  domcstie  affections  which  woold  ill  become  a  more  heroic  cha* 
nder,  such  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III.  The  words, '  No,  no,  no  life,'  I 
suppose  to  be  spoken,  not  tenderly,  but  with  passion :  Let  nothing  now  live; — let 
there  be  universal  destruction;-^  Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life,  and 
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[306.  my  poor  fool.] 


thon  no  breath  at  all  ? '  It  may  be  obMrved,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity,  the  neces- 
sity of  propriety  at  least,  that  this  Fool,  the  favonritc  of  the  author,  of  Lear,  and 
ooBseqaendyof     andicBce,  dumld  not  be  lost  or  feifot,&  oaghl  to  Im  knowBwhM 

became  of  him.  HoweTer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  inTer  much 
from  thence ;  Sh.  is  not  always  attentive  to  finish  the  figures  of  his  groups.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  if  an  actor,  by  adopting  the  interpretation  mentioned  alwve,  should 
«|)|dy  tht  words  *  poor  fool  *  to  Cordelia,  the  audience  would,  I  shoold  imaffinc,  ^nk 
it  a  strange  mode  of  exprcning  the  grief  and  affection  of  a  father  for  his  dead  daugh- 
ter, and  that  daughter  a  queen.  The  words  '  poor  fool '  are  undoubtedly  expressive 
of  endeandCnt,  lad  8b.  bluc1(  fal  tnotter  place,  speaking  of  a  dying  animal,  calls 
it  'poor  daiq>led  fool,'  bol  It  never  b,  nor  never  can  be,  used  with  any  degree  of 
propriety,  but  to  commiserate  some  very  inferior  object,  which  may  be  loved,  without 
much  esteem  or  respect.  Malonk  :  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Mr  Steevens's 
faierpretatfoB  of  these  words  is  the  tree  one.  The  passage,  indeed,  before  esappean 
tome  so  clear,  and  so  inapplicable  to  any  person  but  Cordelia,  that  I  fear  the  reader 
may  think  any  further  comment  on  it  altogether  superfluous.  It  is  observable  that 
Lear,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  in  this  scene  to  his  uuering  these  words,  and 
from  thence  lo  hit  dcafb,  it  wholly  oeenpied  by  the  lose  of  his  daogbtcr.  He  it 
diveitedf  indeed,  from  it  for  a  moment  by  the  intrusion  of  Kent,  who  forces  himself 
on  his  notice ;  but  he  instantly  returns  to  his  beloved  Cordelia,  over  whose  dead  body 
he  continues  to  hang.  He  is  now  himself  in  the  agony  of  death ;  and  surely  at  such 
a  time,  when  Ids  heart  it  jnst  breakfaig^  it  woold  be  highly  nnnatand  diat  he  thoold 
think  of  his  Fool.  But  the  great  and  decisive  objection  to  such  a  supposition  is  that 
which  Mr  Steevens  has  mentioned — that  Lear  had  just  seen  his  daughter  kangti^ 
having  unfortnnately  been  admitted  too  late  to  preserve  her  life,  though  lime  enough  to 
punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  act ;  but  we  have  no  authority  whatsoever  for  supposing 
his  Fool  hanged  also.  \\Ticther  the  expression  '  poor  fool '  can  br  applied  with  pro- 
priety only  to  '  inferior  objects,  for  whom  we  have  not  much  respect  or  esteem,'  is 
not,  I  conceive,  the  question.  Sh.  does  not  always  nse  his  teims  with  strict  propriety, 
but  he  is  always  the  best  commentator  on  himself,  and  he  certainly  has  applied  this 
term  in  another  place  to  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  mworrw/ Adonis,  ihe  object 
of  somewhat  more  than  the  esteem  of  a  godde&s :  '  For  pity  now  she  can  no  more 
detain  him;  The  fotr  fiti  pragrt  her  that  he  may  depart.*  In  Old  English  a  fi$l 
and  an  innoceni  were  synonymous  tenns.  Hence,  probably,  the  pecalitr  «te  of  At 
expression  •  poor  fool.'  In  the  passage  before  ua  Lear,  I  conceive,  means  by  it  tfrar, 
ttndtr^  httpUst  inmcencel  Rann:  My  hapless,  innocent  G)rdeUa.  As  You  Like 
It  {Gmt»  Mag»  ht,  4091)  imagines  'poor  soul'  to  be  the  original  phrase.  KNtORTi 
•Poor  fool'  might  indeed  be  here  employed  something  like  the  'excellent  wretch* 
of  Othello;  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  Sh.,  in  this  place,  meant  to  express 
a  peculiar  tenderness,  derived  fiom  Ltu't  eonfttsed  recollection  of  his  regard  for  his 
poor  follower,  the  Fool.  In  the  dqidi  of  his  distress  during  the  storm  Lear  tayti 
•  Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for  thee.'  And 
now,  when  the  last  and  deepest  calamity  has  fallen  upon  him,  bis  expressions  shape 
themselves  oat  of  die  indistinctnees  with  whidi  lie  views  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  Cordelia  is  his  'poor  fool.'  Collier:  It  HMf  b«  Olged  that,  as  Cordelia  had 
been  hanged,  the  poet  would  have  probably  chosen  some  other  dea'h  for  the  Fool, 
in  order  to  render  the  matter  quite  clear,  supposing  Lear  to  have  allowed  his  thoughts 
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Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Thank  you,  sir.  310 
Do  yon  see  fhis  r  Look  on  her,— look,— her  lips,— 


310.  Pray  you]  pray 

310-312.  sir.  Do..Jherer]  Jtr^  0,«, 
*»    Q,«  Jtn  Ot  c,  c,  o,  0. 

311.  m  Act,]  m  htrf  F,. 


311.  look,— her  lips, — ]  Johns,  (subs.) 
Looke  her  iipst  F,.   hoke  en  k*r  iipt^ 
tooimkerUps,Y^^fKBmt,¥ogf^ 
Thedbb  Kta.  Warb.  Gip.  Be. 


thus  to  wander  from  his  daughter,  lying  dead  before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Sh. 
did  not  me&n  to  revert  to  the  Fool,  he  has  certainly  omitted  to  account  for  a  promi- 
nent  and  interesting  duoacter.  VntrtAMCXt  With  tUs  cnstonaiy  and  fiuniliar  use 
of  the  phrase,  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  scene  is  fixed  on  Cordelia's  death,  and 
Letr  himself,  in  the  same  breath  addressing  her  (*  And  thou  oo  breath  at  all  ?  Thou'lt 
cone  BO  more '),  it  seems  to  tat  evident  diat  it  is  to  Cbrdelia  alone  that  the  phrase 
can  allude,  Hudson  :  These  words  refer,  not  to  the  Fool,  but  to  Cordelia,  on  whose 
lips  the  old  king  is  still  intent,  and  dies  while  he  is  searching  there  for  indications 
of  life.  W.  W.  Lloyd:  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sh.  intended  the  Fool  should  be  re- 
iDcmbered  in  Leai't  last  exdamaHon,  thoogh  no  nora  maybe  meant  than  tliat  in  1^ 
wandering  state  he  confuses  the  image  of  the  Fool  with  Aat  of  his  daughter  in  his 
arms.  Halliwell  :  '  Poor  fool '  was  formerly  a  common  phrase  of  endearment. 
So  Julia,  speaking  of  Proteus,  says:  *  Alas,  poor  fooll  why  do  I  pity  him?'  The 
cawcisioB  occttis  es  one  of  endeaiment,  applied  to  a  woman,  in  CoitaiB*s  TVaffottm 
Suppoid  a  Prince,  165S:  ' — You  saw  how  T  w?.3  employ'd;  I  could  not  Ic.ive  the 
poor  fool, — ^your  lordship  sees  she  loves  me,  and  protest  her  labour  is  not  lost.'  The 
old  king  is  evidently  thinlcing  of  his  daughter,  and  knows  the  manner  of  her  death, 
My»  kills  the  slave  that  did  it,  and  Amr  lie  esdalms  immtiBalely  after  calling  her 
focr  fool,  unbutton  here,  look  on  her,  &c.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  even  necessary 
to  allow  for  the  broken  thought  and  incoherent  expression  of  a  madman,  and  imagine 
that  his  ideas  of  who  is  the  victim,  his  daughter  or  Ms  Fbdl«  are  confused  in  bit 
crushed  intellect.  Delius  :  Cordelia  is  here  referred  to^  Chambers  :  Not  the  Fool, 
hot  Cordelia.  Cowden  Clarke:  A  term  of  endearment  applied  by  Lear  to  his 
dead  daughter.  We  do  not  believe  that  Sh.  would  have  made  the  bereaved  father 
■ecnr  for  even  one  moment  to  any  dioaght  of  other  loas  than  tfie  one  before  him— 
Us  murdered  daughter.  Furthermore,  if  Sh.  had  intended  to  denote  a  tender  remi> 
riscence  of  the  Fool  on  the  part  of  his  old  master,  and  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
definitely  stating  the  mode  of  the  Fool's  death,  we  do  not  think  that  he  would  have 
made  tUs  tibe  opportnnfty,  or  len^ffty  the  means  by  whidi  the  lad  came  to  his  end; 
he  would  not  have  reserved  Lear's  mention  of  the  faithful  jester  until  a  time  when 
the  father's  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with  but  one  idea,  nor  would  he  have  committed 
the  dramatic  tautology,  as  welt  as  the  dramatic  injury  to  tragic  effect,  of  making  the 
Fool,  as  well  as  Cordelia,  *  hang'd.'  Mobkrly  t  '  My  poor  darling.'  He  means  Cbr- 
delia,  as  the  next  words  plainly  show,  Wright:  Cordelia;  not  the  Fool.  See 
Much  Ado,  II,  i,  326 :  <  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.* 
Dycb  ( Gloss.) :  That  is,  Cordelia.  Wnm  and  STAmmm  are  snent.  [Very  rehie> 
tantly  I  have  come  to  the  eminctlon  that  this  refers  to  Gorddia, — Ed.] 

310.  button]  TnF,  Quartkrly  Review  (April,  1S33,  p.  197) :  Scarcely  have  the 
spectators  of  this  anguish  had  time  to  mark  and  express  to  each  other  their  convic* 
lloB  of  dm  ortinctioD  of  his  mind,  when  some  physical  alleratioB,  made  draadfnlllf 
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Look  there  I— look  there !  [Dies. 

Edg.  He  faints. — My  lord,  my  lord  I  31a 

Kent,   Break,  heart ;  I  prithee,  break  t 

Ei(g,  Look  up,  my  lord. 

JCntA  Vex  not  his  ghost  Oh»  let  him  pass!  he  hates  him 
That  would  apon  the  rack  of  this  tough  worid  31$ 

312.  [Dies.]  H  edis.  F,.   He  djrct.  Fope. 

He  dies.  F  F^.    Om.  Qq.  314-316*  yex....lenger.']  Uac$  Cad 

yam/j.]  Johns,  /at'n/s,  Q^Ff-i-.  pafft,...w«eke^..Jmgtr. 

faMt  Q,.  314-  ^aiei  i£w]  katt$  Aim  muck 

Afy  Urdt  mjf  lord!\  mjf  hrd,  Gb.  Wr. 

F^-f.  315.  mal]«nt»lirQqF,F^  wnwiF^ 

313.  Kent  ]  Lenr.  Qq.  Aafpl]  myilQ,Q^Fope+,Oqpw 

vlitUe^iifies  AIlNnqrtocr]r€nt,*Oh«ee,seet*  The  tnteoM  csdteoMiil  wbick  Leir 

bad  undergone,  and  which  lent  for  a  time  a  supposititious  life  to  his  enfeebled  frame, 
^ves  place  to  the  exhaustioa  of  despair.  Bat  even  here,  where  anjr  other  mind 
would  hxrt  confined  itself  to  tbe  single  p«st{on  of  parental  despdr,  Sh.  contrives  to 
indicate  by  a  gesture  the  very  train  of  internal  physical' ehanget  which  are  causing 
death.  The  blood  gathering  about  the  heart  can  no  longer  be  propelled  by  its 
enfeebled  impulse.  Lear,  too  weak  to  relieve  tbe  impediments  of  his  dress, 
wfcidi  be  iou^nct  cnne  die  feme  of  e«ilii»c*tkm, mIs  •  bfrtaader  to*ando  (bb 
button.' 

313.  Break  . . .  break!]  (See  Textual  Notes.)  Wuitb:  I  an  not  sure  that  tbi* 
speech  does  not  belong  to  Lear.  The  stage  diredleii*Hedia!,'atlbecad  of  Lcai^ 
foregoing  speech,  may  be  only  a  timely  warning  to  the  pioa^>ter,  such  as  is  con- 
«tantly  to  be  found  in  OUT  old  dramas.  FMsiUy  Lear  was  tappMed  to  expire  during 
Kent's  next  speech. 

315.  toogli]  DvcB  (Jtm.  f.  apt)i  Read,  bjr  all  means,  as  Pope  did,  ■roogh.' 

[Which  Dyce.by  no  mc:in<;,  read  when  he  came  to  print  his  edition.]  COLLTER  (ed. 
2) :  '  Tough '  does  not  so  much  apply  to  the  '  world '  as  to  the  '  rack,'  on  which  Lear 
was  not  to  be  stielebed  ont  longer.  Whitbx  I  am  almost  sure  ibat  Sh.  wrote  *  rtimM 
world.'  Cambridge  EorroRS :  Capell  reads  rougA  in  his  teat,  bdieving  that  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  first  Quarto  [Q,]  for  it ;  but  in  his  own  copy,  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  reading  is  plainly  'tough,'  though  the  <t'  is  broken. 
[My  copy  of  Q,  once  belonged  to  Capeti,  and  «ras  apparently  his  working  copy,  far 
It  bears  throughout,  in  Capell's  painfully  neat  and  painfully  illegible  handwriting,  a 
tolerably  thorough  collation  with  Q,.  Now,  singularly  enough,  in  this  copy  the  first 
letter  la  *tOf^'  it  so  mucb  like  an  r  (allMit  •  ditek,  clnmsy  one)  that  it  would  not 
occur  to  any  one,  at  first  sight,  that  the  word  was  other  than  rou^h.  It  is  only  after 
close  scrutiny,  and  a  comparison  with  other  imperfect  letters,  that  it  would  enter  any 
one's  imagination  that  perhaps  the  word  might  be  *  toogb.'  Ckpell  evident^  read  it 
rough,  and  so  did  the  printer  of  Jane  Bell's  Quarto,  who  followed  tbis  editioo  and 
not  Q, ;  I  have,  tbeicfoce,  feU  justified  in  lecording  It  as  sach  la  tbe  TeMal  Noteip 
— Ed.J 
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Stretch  him  oat  looger. 
Big,  He  is  gone  indeed.  316 

Kent  The  wonder  is  he  hath  enduied  so  long; 

He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.   Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe.— [71?  Km  and  Edgar\  Friends  of  my  soul, 

you  twain  320 
Rule  in  this  realm  and  the  gored  state  sustain. 

Kent.    I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go; 
My  master  calls  me,  I  must  not  say  na 

Edg,  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey. 
Speak  what  we  fed,  not  what  we  ought  to  say.  32$ 


316.  He\  0  keq!{,  J«a.  8uer.  Be. 

Var.  Sing.  Ktly. 
319.  Alb.]  Dttke.  Qq. 
390.  ir]  It  to  Qq. 

[To  Kent  and  Edgar^  J6hM» 
321.  realml  kingdonu  Qq. 


333.  eallt  m«,  /]  cals,  and  I  Qq,  Jen. 
Steev.  Be.  Var.  Sing.  Ktlf. 

[Dyes.  F,.    Dies.  F^F^,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Tbeob.  Warb.  Johns.   Om.  QqF^ 

324.  £dg.]  FT,  Rowe^  Dd.  SA. 
Didm.  Q|.  Albu  Fopeetest 


321.  sustain]  J&nnens:  ITbe  play  would  cad  best  here. 

322, 323.  jENNKNSi  Kent  only  declines  the  dm*  in  tiie  goremment  on  icooont 
of  his  age.  How  anaiieotedly  and  awkwardly  would  he  die,  after  tayiof  oolf,  he 
bad  a  joumey  shortly  to  go,  and  without  bidding  farewell,  or  discovering  any  symp* 
toms  of  death.  Malone  :  Kent  on  his  entrance  in  this  scene  saysi  '  I  am  come  To 
bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night,'  but  this,  like  the  present  speech,  only  marits 
the  deqwndaiqr  of  tho  speaker.  The  word  *sbortty'  decisively  proves  that  Sb.  did 
not  mean  to  make  him  die  on  the  stage.  Collier:  The  stage-direction  in  F,  is 
ainidc  out  by  the  (MS).  Mobuly:  *A  journey'  to  another  world.  So  Hontio 
wIsIms  to  diink  die  mnsindw  of  the  po&on  mtQ  Undered  hgrfhe  dyiaf  Baalct 
Kent,  like  Horatio^  hat  *macb  of  the  Roman  in  him.'  Coluer  (ed.  3) :  The  ooii* 
eluding  Scene  of  this  noble  tragedy  is  most  imperfectly  given  in  all  impressions, 
whether  Quarto  or  Folio.  Possibly  it  was  acted  differently  at  different  times  and 
theatratt  bBt.of  cooiie,thIi  b  only  oonjectiK.  Schmidt t 'My  mater*  la  Lear. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Sh.  a  reference  to  God  as  •  mxster.' 

324.  Edg.J  TuEOBAU):  This  speech  is  given,  in  the  Ff,  to  Edgar.  Being  a  more 
ftiowite  actor  diaa  he  who  peiibimied  Albany,  in  spite  of  deoonmi  it  was  thought 
proper  he  should  have  the  last  word.  Walker  {Crit.  ii,  185) :  It  seems  to  me  just 
possible, — ^yet  hardly  so, — that  the  Folio  may  be  right.  HalliwelL  :  This  speech  is 
rightly  assigned  in  the  Qq  to  Albany,  not  to  Edgar,  as  in  the  Ff,  Albany  being  the 
petaoB  of  greatest  authority  in  the  aceae.  It  likewise  appears  lobe  tntended  as  a 
fentte  reproof  to  Kent's  despairing  speech,  telling  him  that  'the  weight  of  this  sad 
time  we  must  obey.'  Had  Kent  died,  some  sensation  would  have  been  created,  and 
his  death  not  passed  over  as  a  piece  of  stage-show  that  is  expected ;  and  the  speech 
«f  Albaay  would  haite  lott  its  partiMBce.  SoDiiDr:  TUaifeec^deail/hdaiv 
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The  oldest  hadi  borne  most  We  tiiaft  are  young  326 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

3^6.  AaM]  iioM  Qq.  337.  mrliae\  Spt/trVbat, 

iwnM]  iww  F^F,.  homut  Q,.  [E)Maat.jaardk]  On.  Q). 


to  Edgar,  from  whom  a  reply  to  Albany  is  due.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  what 
he  says,  viz.  that  for  the  moment  he  is  incapable  of  saying  what  he  ought,  by  no 
means  befits  Albany,  who,  during  this  last  tragic  scene,  has  not  for  •  moment  lost 
light  of  public  interests.  On  the  other  haad,  the  last  two  lines  are  io  character  if 
spoken  by  the  Duke,  to  whom  dramatic  etiquette  gives  the  last  word.  Perha|lS  tbo 
true  order  might  be  restored  by  dividing  these  last  few  lines  between  them. 

326, 327.  jENKWi  t  TIm  tiro  last  [tic]  liim,  m  diejr  sbuid,  ue  rilty  and  fidsej 
and  are  only  inserted  that  any  one  may  alter  them  for  the  better  if  they  can.  Hanmer 
has  not  made  them  a  jot  better.  Capell  thinks  that  Albany  intimates  that  his  life 
will  be  shortened  by  the  terriUe  scenes  he  has  lived  through.  EcCLBS:  Tlie  sense 
of  tUs  seemingly  childish  sentence  would  be  somewhat  mended  by  reading  *  and 
live  so  long.*  DvcB  (ed.  8)s  The  lut  Um  <tf  thii  ipccch  is  certdnfy  ofatcave  ia 
meaning. 

317.  Honsurt  Age  and  ftliicn  ef  sorrows  lune  been  ^  sane  tUng  to  the 

nA^jpy  Lear ;  his  life  has  been  prolonged  into  times  so  dark  in  their  misery  and  so 
fierce  in  their  unparalle)  xt  ingratitude  and  reckless  passion,  that  even  if  we  live  as 
long  as  he  has  (which  will  hardly  be),  cor  existence  will  never  light  on  days  as  evil 
la  tiwsa  widch  In  1ms  aeca. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  TEXT 

In  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers  G>mp3ny,*  for  the  year  1594,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

fiiijtp  i'lt  iBaij. 

■Adam  lBltp,[        Entred  alfoe  for  his  Copie  vndcr  th  andcs  of  bothe  the  wardens 
Edward  White.],  a  booke  cntitulcd  |  The  mojle  famous  Ckronielt  hijloryi  of  VxA^t, 
kingt  of  England  and  his  Three  Daughters    ,    .    .  vj**  C.|. 

Of  this  book  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant ;  this  is  the  only  trace  we  have  of 
it.  Possibly  but  few  copies  were  issued;  Edward  While  was  not,  at  that  time,  a 
prominent  stationer.  If  we  were  certain  that  this  *  booke'  was  a  drama  we  should 
be  at  liberty  to  conjecture  that  it  is  the  original  on  which  Shakesj>eare  founded  his 
tragedy,  and  that  it  has  eluded  our  search  out  of  the  sheer  perversity  of  that '  nature 
of  things '  which  Porson  was  wont  to  damn,  and  which  seems  to  envelope  in  a  thick 
tniit  everything  pertaining  to  Shakespeare.  But  we  know  nothing  more  about  iv 
than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  entry,  and  in  this  ignorance  we  get  what  comfort 
we  may  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  really  lost,  but  re-appears  in  the  follow 
jng  entries :  f- 

Smoij  [1605] 

Simon  Stafford  Entred  for  his  Copie  vndcr  th  andes  of  the  Wardens  A  booke 
called  '/he  Tragecall  hiflorie  of  kinge  leir  and  his  Thret 
Daughters  &'e,'    As  it  was  latelie  A^ed  ......  vj** 

John  Wright  |  Entred  for  his  Copie  by  affigncment  from  Simon  Stafford  and 
by  confent  of  Mafter  Leake,  The  Tragical!  hiflory  of  iinge 
LtiRE  and  his  Three  Daughters  \  Provided  that  Simon  Staf- 
ford (hall  haue  the  printinge  of  this  booke  ||     ....  vl* 

[It  is  evident  that  A7«^  Lear  was  printed  by  S.  Stafford  before 
the  8(h  May,  1605,  though  not  entered  until  it  was  asiiigned  on 
that  date. — Arbkr.] 

A  few  copies  of  this  •  booke '  are  extant.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
title  which  they  now  bear  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  that  in  the  registered 
entry.  The  present  title,  as  given  by  Capell  (vol.  i,  p.  55),  is  as  follows:  •  The  | 
True  Chronicle  Hi-  |  ftory  of  King  Leir,  and  his  three  |  daughters,  Gonorill,  Ra- 
gan,  I  and  Cordelia.  |  As  it  hath  bene  divers  and  fundry  |  times  lately  a<5led.  |  LoN* 
DON,  I  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John  |  Wright,  and  arc  to  bee  fold  at  his  (hop 
St  I  Chrifles  Church  dore,  next  Ncwg.ite-  |  Market,  1605,' 


•  Arbck's  Tramstri^t,  it,  649. 
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In  tlic  Sta;ioner.'  Rc-i-frr;  it  i?  styled  •  Th*  Tklgicall  hiftor)' ;'  on  its  published 
titie-page,  it  is  called  '  The  True  Chronicle  Htftory/  Now  although  the  entries  ia 
Ike  Regbter  do  not  omme  to  give  complete  or  exact  titles  (enough  merely  of  the 
litici  was  recorded  to  identify  the  source  whence  came  the  various  sums  of  monejT 
which  were  received  by  the  \Varden<i),  yet  the  use  of  the  word  '  Tragic.ill  *  seems 
not  altogether  purposeless,  especially  when  the  assertion  is  added :  *  As  it  was  lately 
*Mted.*  It  tnay  be  that  Stafford  lodeed  nore  to  the  body  of  the  dnma  than  to 
the  mere  ending,  in  which  case  he  was  certainly  justified  in  calling  it  a  '  tragtcall 
hiftory,'  and  as  he  was  under  no  obli;jation  to  adhere  afterward  to  the  description 
given  to  the  Warden,  he  may  have  described  it,  at  the  moment,  according  to  its 
MMNt  cfaaraeteriitic  fealura.  StOI  Makme  and  otheia  aeenl  liraed  heie,  and  Staflbrd 
has  been  accused  of  double-dcnling,  in  that  he  called  his  'booke'  one  thing  OB  the 
eighth  of  May,  and  another  thing  when  it  was  actually  presented  to  the  pablte;  ia 
other  words,  ns  though  hb  fint  intention  were  to  deceive  the  public  by  calling  thai 
a  tragedy  wliich  was  no  tragedy,  but  a  comedy  of  a  rarely  felicitous  ending,  and 
that  afterward  that  deception  was  abandoned  as  too  palpable.  Now  if  at  this  very 
time,  the  eighth  of  May,  1605,  another  play  was  acting,  whose  hero  was  Lear,  one 
which  was  highly  popular  and  at  the  sane  time  n  genoine  tragedy,  a  dedie  on  the 
part  of  Stafford  to  beguile  purchasers  into  the  belief  that  his  'booke'  was  the 
popular  tragedy  would  perhaps  explain  his  use  of  the  word  *  tragical '  and  the  refer* 
enee  tofts  being  'lately  acted.*  If  this  conjecture,  hardly  nore  than  *  gracious  foot. 
*  ing*  at  the  best,  be  worth  anythiafb     "loy  f*t  *  bint  from  it  of  ^  date  of  the 

composition  of  Shakespeare's  Ltar. 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  this  entry  of  King  Leir,  we  find  the  follow* 
Iqg  in  the  StilimeiiP  Regiaten:* 

Nathaniel  Butter  Entred  for  their  copie  vnder  th  andes  of  Sir  George  Bt;ck 
John  Busby  knight  and  Th  wardens  A  bookc  called.    Mafter  William 

SRAKHSKAItS  kU  *hi/l9rye  of  Kinge  lbah*  asytwas  played 
before  the  Hinges  maieJlU  at  Whitehall  iffon  Sain/I  Sttpkens 
night  [26  December]  at  Chri/lmas  Lnjl  by  his  mau/lies  /er- 
vantes  playin^e  v/ualty  at  the  '  Globe '  on  the  Bank/yde.  vj<' 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  first  genuine  Quarto  edition  of  /Cinr  Ltar,  In  passing. 
It  mKf  be  renaiked  diat  thb  entry,  like  the  generality  of  entries  at  about  ihJs  same 
time,  is  fuller  hi  Its  deicription  than  those  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  an  indi* 
canon,  according  to  Arber,  of  the  stricter  censorship  of  the  press;  in  confirmation 
whereof,  we  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  license  not  only  ot 
<h«  Wardens,  bat  also  «f  Sir  George  Buck,  the  Master  of  tfw  Revels. 

When  Oe  Quarto  was  poblished,  la  the  next  fcwt  ft  boR  tbe  IbUowtng  tidet 

M.William  ShaTc-fpeare :  |  I71S\  True  Chronicle  Tlinorle  of  the  life  and  )  death 
of  King  LBAR  and  his  three  |  Daughters.  (  IVitk  tht  vn/ortunatt  ^ Edgar, 
fimne  |  and  beire  to  the  &ite  of  GloAer,  and  bii  f  fitHen  and  affumed  homor 
of  I  Tom  of  Bedlam  :\  As  it  was  played  before  the  Kings  Maieflie  at  WhitehaU 
vpon  I  5.  Stephans  night  in  Chrifhnas  HoUidayes.  \  By  bis  Maiefties  feruants 
playing  vfually  at  the  Gloabe  |on  the  Bancke-Ade.  |  LONDON.  \  Printed  for 
NaAumttt  jSMMtr,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  fhop  in  Avfr  |  Chnrch-yard  at  the 
figne  of  the  Pi^aJBulLafificeJ^St.  Auftint  Gate.  1698.  | 

•Aaaaa'a  »mier«»,iil,ja6. 
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In  the  original  title-pnge  '  M.  William  Shak-fpeare'  is  in  much  larger  type  than 
•nj  other  words  on  the  page;  ' moreover/  says  CoLUER, '  we  have  it  again  at  the 
•head  of  die  leaf  on  wUdi  Ibe  tragedy  conunenceSi  "  M.  Wniiam  Shake-fpetre,  hit 
•hiftory  of  King  Lear."  This  peculiarity  has  never  attracted  sufficient  attention, 
•and  it  belongs  not  only  to  no  other  of  Shakespeare's  play's,  but  to  no  other  pro- 
•ductioD  of  any  kind  of  that  period  which  we  recollect  It  was  clearly  intended  to 
•enable  fnvdnwn  to  make  anre  fbettbejr  were  boyiagtbe  drama  wbidi  '*M.W)- 
*liam  Shake-fpeare  "  had  written  upon  the  popular  story  of  King  Lear.' 

Were  it  not  for  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  we  should  be  unable  to  fix 
Oe  date  of  *  S.  Stephaas  night  in  Chriftmu  HoUidqres  ;*  at  it  it,  bowever,  we  know 
that  it  wat  ^  twcnijr'dsdi  of  Oeonnber,  1606^  a  diie  wUeb  dwaU  be  bwim 
in  mind. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  edition  published  by  N.  Butter.  In  this  very  same 
year,  1608,  be  iMoed  a  seeond  edition,  with  tfie  following  tidet 

M.  William  Shake-fpeare,  |  HIS  j  True  Chronicle  I^IiAory  of  the  life  {  and  death 
«f  King  Zmt,  and  Ut  |  «ifw  Dmig^Uert,  |  At  m^rhauH  Hfi  tfEo- 
OAR,  I  fonne  and  heirc  to  the  Earle  of  Clocejler,  and  |  kiz  /ullen  and  ajfumtd 
kmmtmr  of  TOM  |  of  Bedlam.  |  As  it  was  plaid  btfort  the  Kinrs  Maiefiy  at 
WkUt-ffall,  vp-  I  pon  S.  Siipkmt  nigiktt  in  Ckrijlmat  ffglUJaies.  \  By  his  Mai- 

*  efties  Seruants,  playing  vfually  at  ^  |  GMi  OB  ihit  Baiuk^Ug.  \  Fkinled  for 
nmtkmidBmttir,  \  1608.  | 

As  wOl  be  teen,  the  titles  of  these  two  editions  are  almost  identical ;  the  only  diller- 
ence,  omitting  varieties  in  type,  lies  in  the  imprint  In  the  teoood  edidon  then  iij 
no  allusion  to  the  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Fide  Bull.'  / 

When  w«  torn  to  the  oonteala,  we  find  that  it  it  not  alone  on  the  tide>pages  that 

these  two  editions  vary.  There  are  throughout  such  differences  of  spelling,  pnao* 
tuation,  pagination,  and  of  text,  as  sulTice  to  make  them  two  distinct  editions. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  refer  to  the  former  as  the  Pidt  Bull  editun, 
or  Q^;  to  the  latter,  as  the  N.  Butter  editiM,ot  And  yet  the  precedence  of  one 
over  the  other,  in  point  of  time,  is  inferential  merely;  the  evidence  is  only  circum- 
ttantial,  direct  evidence  there  is  none ;  and  so  shifting  arc  the  grounds  on  which  we 
hsve  to  dedde,  that  those  keen  and  praedaed  ciitiei,  Mestis  Clakk  and  Vhtxan, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  collation  of  the  two  texts,  as  recorded  in  the  Cambridge 
EdilioHf  confess,  in  their  Preface,  that  they  believe,  after  all,  that  edition  to  be 
the  later,  which  throughout  their  foot-notes  they  had  cited  as  the  earlier.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  wonld  lie  diffieidt  to  find  in  all  Kbiiognpihy  a  puzzle  greater  than  that 
which  Nathaniel  Butter  has  bequeathed  to  us.  What  complicates  the  puzzle  aad 
makes  it  almost '  too  intrinse  to  unloose,'  is  that  we  have  to  choose  not  between  two 
well-defined  and  separate  editions,  but  between  all  the  copies  of  the  two  editions. 
Mr  HALUWBLL-PRitum  tayt,  that  no  two  of  Ibe  twdve  copies  of  the  PUe  Btstt 

e  lltion  that  survive  are  exactly  alike  !  Two  copies  of  the  same  edition  will  be  found 
to  vary,  errors  in  one  will  be  corrected  in  the  other,  and  errors  in  the  latter  corrected 
in  die  former.  Thb  eonfnsion  it  wdl  iltnttrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Preface  of  the  Cambridge  Edition,  Be  it  remembered  that  '  Q,'  of  the  Cambridge 
Editors  is  what  I  have  called  car  the  N.  Batter  editions  thdr '  Q^'  it  my  <^  or 
Fide  Bull  edition. 

•  •  The  dUbrenoes  in  vaiioos  espies  of  are  aeeonnttd  for  by  supposing  that  die 
•coneAioas  were  nado  befoM  the  sheets  weM  aU  woilced  al(  and  tint  the  cone^^ 
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*  and  anconre^ed  sheets  were  boand  op  indiscnminatelf.    It  will  be  observed  th«t 

*  the  readings  of  the  ancorrcAed  tbeets  of  agree  for  the  most  part  with  those  of 
•Q^MdUrfiM  to  the  eoodoilaa  wUdilMd  gaw iwly  teea  arrived  at  bjr  Ga- 
•pdl  and  also  liy  J.  P.  Kemble,  that  the  edit/on  which  we  br.ve  called  Q,  was  the 
'fvlier  of  the  two  printed  in  the  same  year.   But  npon  collating  a  copy  of  Q,  in 

Bodleian,  whtdi  «t  We cdkd  Q,  (BodL  i).  w feood sfidcftee  which  points 
«lo  «a  o|i|ioriMeond«doB.  Id  Xaift  loliloqnf  (n»  &•  i6o)  Ibrt  oofv,  w  wiU  be 

*  seen  ia  oar  Dotei*  raadi, 

nothing  almost  sees  my  racJUa 
Biitmiaerie,ftc 

•wUchof  eeme  Is  an  acddental  cocrfjtlon,  by  dfapiaceMent  of  the  type,  of  **wif- 

*  rackles  "  (i.  f.  "  miracles  "),  the  tnie  reading.  In  the  corre^ed  copies  of  this  is 
'  altered,  apparently  by  the  printer's  conje^re,  to  "  my  wracke,"  which  is  also  the 
•reading  of  Q,.  Tbroughoot  the  iheM  in  which  this  oocnra  the  readings  of  Q, 
•sgiee  with  tbc  eoncAed  copies  of  Q,.  and  had  it  not  been  Ibr  fhe  instance  qnoCed, 

•  we  migbt  have  supposed  that  the  corredlions  in  the  latter  were  made  from  Q,. 

<  But  the  corruption  "  my  rackles  "  for  <'  miracles"  must  have  come  from  the  orig- 
'iasl  MS,  and  **mf  wndw**  b  only  a  conjefhml  cmendadon,  so  tbat  die  order  of 
'snecession  in  this  ibectt  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  following :  First  the  uncorrected 
*copy  of  Q,,  then  the  same  correcfled,  and  lastly  Q,.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  re* 
« markable  that  Q,,  if  printed  from  at  all,  must  have  been  printed  from  a  copy 
*nuide  vp,  widi  the  exception  just  mentioned  firom  II,  1, 128  to  II,  iv,  133,  nad  an* 
•other  containing  from  IV,  vi,  224  to  V,  iii.  64,  of  uncorre^ed  sheets.  Another 
•hypothesis  which  might  be  made,  is  that  Q,  and  Q,  were  printed  from  the  same 
•manuscript,  and  that  the  printer  of  Q,  corrupted  "  miracles  "  into  *'  my  wracke^" 
*wiiOe<he]irinterof     niedett''in7nckles,**  wUdi  was  afkerwaids  altered  bjr  a 

<  reference  to  Q,.' 

In  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation  (i,  217,  foot-note),  a  communication  from 
Mr  Alois  Wright  is  quoted,  which  states  quite  as  conclusively  the  conviction  of  the 
Gsaobridge  Edton,  that  ttejr  had  been  nided  In  thefar  dironolo|pcal  order  of  die 
Qq:  'We  are  now  convinced  Oiat  tliii  edition  [the  Pidc  Bull  edition,  which  is  cited 
•as  Q,  in  the  foot-notes  of  the  Cam.  ed.J  was  earlier  than  the  one  in  the  same  yeart 

•  which  we  hare  called  Q,.  These  copies  of  Q,  (so-called)  differ  from  each  other  in 

•  hanng  some  of  them  been  oorrected  while  pasnng  throngb  the  press.  The  earliest 
« of  these  which  we  have  met  with  is  one  of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian,  and  we 

•  call  it  for  distinction  sake  Q,  (Bodl.  1).   This  has  the  reading  three  tnjrted:  but 

the  other  copies  of  die  jttMr  edition  read  tkrtt  thtwted.  I  suppose,  therefore, 
•that  while  die  edition  was  in  course  of  printing  the  error  was  discovered,  and  the 

•  correction  communicated  verbally  to  the  compositor,  who  inserted  it  according  to 

*  his  own  notions  of  spelling.  It  is  not  a  question  between  the  readings  of  two  dif' 
*ferent  edidonSy  bnt  between  an  nneoncded  copy  and  a  oorreoted  copy  of  the  mm 

*  edition.   The  later  Quartos  follow  the  oorrected  copy,  but  their  testimoiqr  is  of  SO 

•  v.ilue,  because  their  reading  is  merely  a  reprint.'    [See  also  IT,  ii,  14.] 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  to  be  found,  as  has 
been  tnggested.  In  die  Uonden  not  of  the  printer  bat  of  the  binder.  The  testoT 
these  Quarto  editions  was  evidently  set  up  piecemeal.  For  some  reason  or  other 
•Master  N.  Butter'  was  in  a  hurry  to  publish  his  'booke,'  and  he,  therefore,  sent 
oat  the  <  copy,'  divided  into  several  parts  to  several  compositorh  and  these  different 
parts*  when  printed,  were  dqiatdicd  to  abiader  to  be sdtched  (it  b  not  praba^ 
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any  ef  (ht  Shd»pnifan  Qaartos  were  more  iSiM  nmrdj  tdtdicdtOr  htd  «dMr  tban 
paper  coven).  We  learn  from  AjtBER'S  invalaable  TKnumX  H,  881-2,  that  the 

binding  was  not  done  by  ihc  printers,  and  as  there  were  nearly  fifty  freemen  binders 
at  that  lime  in  London,  there  must  have  been  among  them  various  degrees  of  excel* 
knee;  as  DMade  would  bave  it,  Ae  several  poitions  of  this  tragedjr  of  Z««r  fdl  to 
the  charge  of  a  careless  binder,  and  the  signature";,  corrected  and  uncorrected,  from 
the  different  printers,  were  mixed  up,  to  the  confusing  extent  in  which  the  few  cooies 
that  survive  have  come  down  to  us. 

Hat  these  Quartos  were  set  np  piecemeal  is,  I  think,  clear.  On  the  forty-sixth 
page  of  what  I  have  called  Q,,  or  the  N,  Butter  edition,  the  lines  do  not  *rua  oni* 
the  sentence  stops  in  the  middle  and  the  rest  of  the  line  is  left  blank,  thus* 

toade  pold,  the  wall-wort,  and  the  water,  that  in  the  fruite  of  his 
heart,  when  the  foule  fiend  rages, 

Ettai  oowdong  for  iaUett»  fwallowei  die  old  nt»  and  the  diddle 

And  a*  tfiongli  the  conipodtor*were  careless  at  the  dose  of  Us  task,  aone  of  the 

grossest  misprints  occur  in  these  closing  lines  of  his  stint:  not  to  mention  fruite  io 
the  foregoing  lines  for  '  fury,'  or  vtall-wort  for  '  waU*aewt/  we  have  *pmpUMer  tkt 
*  eye,'  '  hart  lipi  '  olde  antlthu  night  Afoore,*  Sec 

Another  nmilar  break  occurs  on  the  fifty-fiist  page  of  this  same  Qoatto. 

An  indication  that  the  Pide  Bull  edition  was  also  set  up  by  piecework  is  found 
at  V,  iii,  236,  where  Aii.  is  changed  to  Duke,  and  Duke  it  continues  throughout  the 
rest     the  play. 

It  may  be  that  the  mere  announcement  on  the  title-page  that  the  book  is  '  printed 
•for'  Nathaniel  Butter,  indicates  that  it  was  done  by  more  than  one  printer;  had  it 
been  the  work  of  one  sole  printer  it  would  perhaps  have  been  so  stated,  as  is  not 
onfreqnently  the  case  in  other  Qaartos. 

The  Cambridge  Editors  say  that  'the  printer's  device'  on  Q^,  or  tbo  N.  Butter 
edition,  *  is  that  of  J.^Roberts.'  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  I  mnt  confess 
that  I  ndstrast  any  inferences  drawn  from  the  devices  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Shake, 
•pearian  Quartos.  Undoubtedly,  at  times,  these  vignettes  were  the  devices  of  the 
printers  :  Thomas  Crcodc,  for  instance,  has  his  initials  inserted  in  his  device.  But 
dilYcrcnt  printers  sometimes  used  the  same  device,  as,  for  instance,  John  Danier  in 
JPmm»  enid  y^/Het,  1597,  and  S[imon]  S[taflbnl]  in  Ife$try  JV,  1599.  Sometimes 
the  device  is  clearly  that  of  the  Stationer,  and  not  that  of  the  printer  at  all;  Nicholas 
Ling  in  Hamlet,  1604,  displays  a  fish,  and  Thomas  Fisher  in  Midsummer  Nigkft 
Dream  has  a  Xing-fisker.  If,  however,  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  these 
vignettes  or  devices,  then,  perhaps,  N[icholas]  0[akes],  wboae  v^pMttO  in  <JK!iMiSr, 
1622,  is  repeated  on  the  title.paf  e  of  the  Fide  Bnll  edition,' was  the  printer  of  the 
latter  also. 

The  different  readings  In  the  diflerent  copies  of  the  same  Quarto  gave  rise  to  the 
assertion  that  there  was  a  Third  Quarto,  also  {  uMi-hcd  in  1608.  This  n  ertlon, 
instead  of  being  a  proof  of  the  diligence  and  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  of 
collation  had  been  executed,  unfortunately  proves  the  opposite.  Had  the  editors, 
who  asserted  this,  been  only  a  little  more  thorough,  they  woald  have  been  led  prob* 
ably  to  maintain  not  that  there  were  three  editions  merely,  but  three  times  three. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Cambridge  Editors  to  disprove  the  existence  of  this  Third 
Qoaitoi.  In  their  Fteiace  they  say  t 

'It  hu  been  supposed,  ia  consegoence  of  stolements  made  bjr  Mahwe  and  Bosi 
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««dl«tlH«alliicd  edidoiiAr  JTZiir  <^^^  pidillshed  in  1608.  We  aluJl  ihov 

•that  there  is  no  evidence  for  this.  In  the  Variorum  Shakespiart  (ii,  652),  edited 
•by  Bosweli  in  1821,  three  Quartos  are  described,  which  are  dislinguisbed  in  the 
'notes  to  the  play  by  the  letten  A,  B(  Q  respe<5lively.  Tbe  first  of  Aete  it  n  eopf 

•  of  Q^*  quoted  by  us  as      (BodL  I)]  the  second  is  a  copy  of  Q, ;  and  the  third, 

•  which  is  in  reality  another  cQiij  of  <^  and  is  quoted  by  t»  as  (BodL  a)«  is  de> 
'scribed  as  follows: 

"Titk  the  same  at  die  two  fomer,  eseept  that  like  the  fint  it  begias  at  dgBttm 

B:  and  like  the  second,  has  no  reference  to  the  place  of  sale." 

•This  ttatement  of  Boswell's  is  taken  from  a  note  in  Malone's  handwriting  [Nre« 
'fixed  to  the  copy  in  question,  wUdi  we  tramcribe. 

"  This  oopjr  of  Xing  Lear  diflett  ia  tome  paitiailaiB  fian  the  two  odwn  hi 

Vol.  IV. 

"  The  title-page  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  second  of  those  copies,  that  is,  it  has  no 
dire^Uon  to  the  place  of  sale,  and  the  first  signal,  is  B, — notwithstanding  whidi 

there  are  minute  diversities;  thus,  in  this  copy  in  verso,  we  h.ive  'A  foole 
Tsurps  my  bed* ;  in  the  other,  whose  first  signature  is  also  B,  we  End — '  My  foott 
nsurps  my  body ',  and  in  the  copy  without  any  diredUon  to  the  place  of  sale  (whose 
first  signature  Is  A)  •  My  /00/e  usurps  «y  ktad*.** 

*  Now  it  b  a  little  remarlc.nWe  that  at  present  the  copy  has  no  titlc-pagc  at  all,  and 
'there  is  no  trace  of  the  title-page  having  been  removed  since  the  volume  has  been 
*iii  its  present  condition.  Tlw  prabability  it  that  die  tide  wat  origiaalfy  wanting, 
'and  that  one  had  been  supplied  from  a  copy  of  Q,  before  it  came  into  Malone's 

•  hands,  and  that  while  it  was  in  this  condition  he  wrote  the  above  note  upon  it.  It 
'was  then  sent  to  be  boond  in  a  volnme  with  other  quartos,  and  the  title  may  have 
'been  lost  at  the  binder's,  or  nuqr  have  been  intentionally  removed  as  not  belonging 
'to  the  book.  That  alterations  were  made  by  the  binder  is  evident  from  the  fa<fl 
'that  the  copy  to  which  Malone  refers  as  the  ucond of  those  in  Vol.  IV  is  in  reality 
'the fint,  Malone,  writing  his  note  when  VoL  IV  was  ananged  for  binding,  de> 
'scribed  the  then  order  of  the  plays,  which  must  afterwards  have  been  altered.  In 
'  any  case,  however  Malone's  statement  is  to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  quite  clear  that 

•  Bosweli  must  have  described  the  Quarto  after  it  was  bound,  when  the  title  could 
'net  lisve  exfated. 

•We  have  said  that  Bosweli  quotes  the  three  Quartos  of  Lear,  now  in  the  Bod- 
'  leian,  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  respectively.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  is  not  con* 
'sistent  We  record  his  mistshes,  that  others  xoxf  not  be  misled  by  them.  Bearing 
•in  mind,  therefore,  that  A-Q,  (Bodl.  i),  B-iQ,,  and  C-Q,  (Bodl.  2),  we  find  in 
<  A<fl  II,  Scene  2  (vol,  x,  p.  97)  "  Quarto  B,  auirent ;  Quarto  A,  reads  unmitrtnt." 
'Here  B  and  A  should  change  places.  In  A<fl  ni.  Scene  7  (p.  iSS),  "  Quarto  A 
'omits  nyHHRi.*"  for  A  read  C  In  Adl  nr.  Scene  a  (p.  199),  for  "Quartos  B  and 

•  C,  the  ■whistling*'  read  "  Quarto  C"  alone.    In  A<fl  IV,  Scene  6  (p.  2:0),  B  and  A 

•  should  again  be  interchanged.  In  Adt  v.  Scene  3  (p.  277^, "  Quarto  A  omits  this 
'line";  for  A  read  B.  It  will  be  teen  firom  dieie  instance^  that  A  bat  been  in  torn 

•  made  to  represent  three  different  copies.' 

A  genuine  second  edition  of  the  N.  Butter  Quarto  (Q,)  appeared  in  1655 ;  it  was 
'  Printed  by  jfatu  Bell,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  £all-end  of  Ckrist'Omrch'  Amer* 
icaa  gaOantij  tnggests  commendation  of  this  edition,  but  candoor  hashes  eveiy  tyl* 

*  Let  MSfrfanaBSndtlMttiideiii  that,  in  the  Cambridge  EditioOfQanleniowhatlhancaBai 
4}i,orPUsBiill«diti«ni  and  that  their  Q<  b  ay  Qn,  w  M.  Bimaf  etftlofci— Bd. 
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We  of  pnuse.  It  b  a  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  Q;,  ttid  btt  aloMik  iCMfccd  tht 
limit  of  incorrect  tjrpQgriphy*  Hm  and  tlim^  in  the  earlier  leena,  I  have  ra* 
corded  in  the  foot-notes,  sooge  of  11*  gnMOt  mispciiiti}  biit»  g^aenllj  I  ba»tt 

omiued  all  reference  to  iL 
As  Rom^  ill4iMk  pnt  Um  Foaith  and  poorest  Folio  onder  Us  pilloir,  lo  hen^  I 

think,  the  same  ilMadi  najT,  perhaps,  have  pat  Jane  Bell's  Quarto  in  hit  pMr^aad 
led  him  to  peep  into  it  now  and  then.    See  111,  iv,  loS,  or  III,  vii,  60. 

Davub  {Dramatic  Misc.  ii,  p.  167)  '  cannot  help  suspecting '  that  Lear  was  not 
pepohr,  becnse  only  two  Qurto  editioM  appeared  before  it  wis  reprinted  fai  thtt 
Folio.  KmcKT  pronounces  Davisi^  *  ai^ument  worthless,'  '  for  it  must  be  remem- 
*  bered  that  other  of  Shakspere's  most  perfect  efforts,  such  as  Maebetht  were  not  pub> 
•lished  at  all  till  they  were  collected  in  the  Folio.'  '  la  all  likelihood,  the  Quarto 
*editiaMwera  piratical  and  were  probably  suppressed. . . .  Batter  was  ondoabtedijr 
'BOI  a  publisher  authorised  by  Shakspere,  for  he  printed,  in  1605,  The  London 
*Pn^Sgalt  one  of  the  plays  firaaduleotly  ascribed  to  our  poeL'  Collier,  on  tl^ 
ether  hand,  dunks  diat  Z«cr  wns  extremely  popular,  l>ecanse  it  raqdred  more  di^n 
one  edMoB  in  one  year  to  satisfy  tbe  public  demand.  *  Why,  however,'  he  says, '  it 
•was  never  republished  in  quarto  in  the  interval  [between  1608  and  1623J  must  be 
'matter  of  specnlation;  tntt  sach  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  with  tbe  works  of 
*oar  great  dnmaliitj  Ua  iOimmmr  Hlgkt*  Dnaatt  Mirfkani  tf  VnUett  and 
*Troi/ta  atuf  Cressidaf  wm9  tach  twice  printed,  the  first  two  in  i6co,  and  the  |ast 
•in  1609,  and  they  were  not  af^in  seen  in  type  until  they  were  inserted  in  the 
'  FoUo}  there  was  also  no  second  quarto  of  Muck  Ado  aieut  Nothingt  nor  of  Lottos 

5^1  much  for  the  Quartos,  with  their  puzzling,  interlaced  texts.  It  is  comforting 
to  reflect  that  to  decide  upon  the  precedence,  in  point  of  time,  of  these  editions,  or, 
in  other  words,  which  is  Q,  and  which  is  belongs  wholly  to  tlie  prorince  of 
BSbBegmpiiif  s  it  has  BO  bearing  whaterer  00  the  daddation  of  die  text  of  this 
In^gedj* 

Sattit  Folio,  King  Lear  appein  in  the  division  of  TVagedies,  and  snong  them 
shares  widl  Mactetk,  Otkello,  and  Cymbeline,  the  distinction  of  being  divided  into^ 

Acts  and  Scenes.  I  believe  there  is  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  opinion,  that  we 
luve  here  a  text  much  superior,  in  general,  to  that  of  the  Quartos,  and  one  that  was 
priitfed  ftom  an  independent  manoscript  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  snperiority,  diere 
are,  as  Coluer  says,  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  are  more  indebted  than  this, 
to  the  Quartos,  for  the  completeness  of  their  text.  This  arises  from  the  remarkable 
difference  in  length  between  the  Folios  and  tbe  Quartos.  The  Quartos  exceed  the 
Folio*  hgr  aboat  n  himdred  and  seventf-five  line*.  There  are  aboot  two  hnndred 
and  twenty  lines  in  the  Quartos  that  are  not  in  the  Folios,  and  the  Folios  contain 
fifty  lines  not  to  be  found  in  the  Quartos.  ;  This  discrepancy,  with  its  abridgement 
on  the  one  hand  and  its  amplification  on  tbe  other,  presents  a  highly  interesting 
field  Of  investigation.  By  wlwm  were  there  excisions  made  when  the  text  of  the 
Folio  came  to  be  printed,  amounting  in  one  instance  to  the  omiiDion  of  an  entire 
scene  ?  By  the  master  himself,  or  by  the  actors  ?  Are  they  made  in  accordance 
with  a  pkn,  or  at  bap-hazard?  Wa*  the  object  to  shorten  the  play,  or  to  emplhasisa 
dnmade  eflTects?  Sudi  are  some  of  the  questions  wliich  this  very  important  fact 
su^^rM<:,  and  their  aaswetsbare  received  more  attentioo  firom  Gcimaa  than  bam 
£lugiish  scholars. 
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Be  JOHWoif  uipiUMJ  ttf rf  tiMt  A*  FoBp  w  pttoted  liwi  filMtiiiwirt 
laft  RvisioD,  carelessly  and  hastily  perfonned,  with  more  thougbt  of  ihcrtwilm  At 
■CIDCI  than  of  continuing  the  action.    See  note  on  III,  vi,  100-113. 

^^BCK  (ix,  370)  suggests  that  some  of  these  omissions  in  the  Folio  may  be  due 
«  toadefefoioetollMceaMidrfpof  dwpicM,tridclialkcrdMdMdi«rjaM 

aMWC  rtrict;  or  some  of  them  may  be  due  to  the  obscurity  which  speedily  foils 
on  local  allusions,  or  aUnsioos  to  passing  events,  of  which  no  play  of  Sbakcqteare 
contains  more;  or  again  the  Third  Scene  of  Act  Fooith  nmy  ham  been  ooutled,  be> 
ouue  of  the  Udc  of  w  actor  who  could  ideqioatdy  lepreient  it;  or  iu  omission  may 
have  been  due  to  a  desire  to  timplify  the  plolt  nd  to  avoid  COaaplicetioM  wbkht 
as  it  stands,  it  unquestionably  creates. 

KmGKT,  who  appears  to  have  beitoired  SMie  dioaght  npoa  the  Mdi|aet  Aaa  odMr 
E^i^  editors,  says :  '  Speech  after  speech,  and  scene  after  scene,  which  in  the 

*  genuine  copy  of  the  Folio  are  metrically  correct,  are,  in  the  Quarto,  either  printed 
<  as  prose,  or  the  lines  arc  so  mixed  together,  without  any  apparent  knowledge  in 
•the  editor  of  the  netiical  laws  bjr  wUch  Ocy  were  cowtnKted,  that  it  wodd 

*  have  been  almost  impossihle,  from  this  text  alone,  to  have  reduced  them  to  any. 
'tiling  like  the  form  in  which  they  were  written  by  the  aathor.  This  drcuastance 
•appcan  to  wcondnlTCb  that  diese  copies  coald  Bothm  beoi  printed  fima  Oo 
'aadMK^i  aMoneripti  and  jct they  ni^ have  heea  prialed  fiNnafBanine 

*  house  copy.* 

After  mentioning  the  large  omissions  in  the  Folio  of  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
QBarto,KiqcOTgocsoBt<»sy,thatitwonldhe  wyeaiytoassBaetharthmoids- 

sions  were  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Folio  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  play  down 
for  representation;  but  this  theory  requires  us  to  assume  that  the  additions  also^  in  the 
Folio^  were  made  by  the  editors,  and  these  comprise  several  such  tnisnte  toodkes  at 
none  bat  the  band  of  the  master  could  have  added.  He  then  ntamines  the  sub« 
ject  more  in  detail :  •  In  the  First  and  Second  Acts  the  omissions  are  very  slight. 

*  In  the  opening  of  Act  III  we  lose  a  spirited  description  of  Lear  in  the  storm— 
•*«iean  Us  while  hair,**  cte.  But  ounk— 4t  is  dtterifHmf  sad  the  jndgenent  of 

*  Shakespeare  in  omitting  it  is  unquestionable,  for  he  subsequently  shows  Lear  in 
*aitioH  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances.    In  the  sixth  scene  of  the  same 

*  act  is  omitted  the  imaginary  trial  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  <'  I  will  arraign  them 
•sHaight''  Was  Ols  «  pasnge  that  an  anther  would  haM  dinut  oat  cardcMif 
•and  hn'itily?  It  is  imposiible,  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  were  it  possible,  un- 
'  hesitatingly  to  assign  a  motive  for  this  omission.  The  physical  exertion  that  would 
'he  neceasafy  for  any  actor  (even  for  Burbage,  who  we  know  ptayed  Lear)  to  cany 

*  through  the  whole  of  the  third  act  might  have  been  so  estreae  as  to  render  it  ex* 
'pedient  to  make  this  abridgement ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  as  Kent  previous  to 
'  this  passage  bad  said, "  All  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  impatience," 
•the  ims^naiy  awrignment  aright  hare  been  r^ected  by  the  poe^  aa  cdilbiting  too 

*  much  method  in  the  madness.   The  rhyming  soliloquy  of  Edgar,  with  which  this 

*  scene  closes,  might  have  been  spared  by  the  poet  without  much  compunction.  The 
'second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Albany  so  bitterly  reproaches  Oooerll,  is 

*  greatly  sfaridged.  In  ila  amplified  state  it  does  not  advance  the  progress  of  the 
•action,  nor  contribute  to  the  developemenl  of  the  characters.  The  whole  of  the 
•ddxd  scene  of  that  act  is  also  omitted.  It  il  one  of  the  most  beautifully  written 
•of  the  play ;  and  we  dkoold  indeed  f^giet  had  It  not  been  pccserred  to  ns  In  Ae 
•Quartos.  BiitIetltbebcneianlnd,fliatdMifnater  partof  dwteeneit  pnd^ 
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•«lMeil|rtlwi  aBd»  eiqaUie  it  a«  deMriptfon  b,  paitienlailjr  In  thoM  parti  wUdi 

'make  ns  bcUcr  understand  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  Cordelias  character,  we 

*  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the  poet  sternly  resolved  to  let  the  effect  of  this  won* 
*deffal  dnmft  mSaAj  depend  upon  its  action. . . .  The  sabsequent  omtsiioos,  to  tlw 

•  end  of  dM  diama,  are  few  and  unimportant.* 

Staunton  says,  that  a  •  careful  comparison  of  the  Quarto  and  Folio  texts  con- 
'vinces  us  that,  unlike  that  of  Richard  J  I/,  the  text  of  Lear  in  the  Folio  is  taken 
•ftom  •  later  and  Kviicd  copy  of  the  play.  WlMfber  (he  caitailaient  b  die  voric 
*of  the  author,  it  is  impossible  now  to  detennlBei  i^*'  i^^t  always  judicious,  and 
'some  of  the  suhstittitioot  are  inferior  to  the  language  they  displace;  yet,  on  the 

*  other  hand,  the  additiom  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Folio  bear  the  undoubted  mark 

•  of  Shakespeare's  mint ;  and  while  the  metriad  arrangement  of  the  speeches  in  that 

•  edition  has  been  carefully  regarded,  the  text  of  the  QlMflOt  it  printed  ta  paitS 

*  without  any  observance  of  prosodial  construction.' 

Hitherto^  n  we  have  teen,  the  omtnions  la  (he  FoHo  have  heen  supposed  to  be 
abridgements  made  by  Shakespeare  himself. 

Dr  Delius,*  however,  denies  this,  not  only  with  r^g^  to  the  ia  the 

Folio,  but  to  the  omissions  in  the  Quartos  also. 

Before  entering  on  the  diseasskn,  the  learned  Genaaa  pranlM  that  die  texts  of 
the  two  Quartos  are  to  be  considered  as  practically  identical.  There  are,  in  effect, 
but  two  texts,  that  of  the  Folios  and  that  of  (he  Quartos ;  and  the  question  is,  are  the 
variatiooB  in  them  doe  to  die  hand  of  Shakespeare?  To  answer  this,  DeKus  sab> 
jects  the  two  texts  to  a  minute  comparison,  and  begins  with  a  list  of  the  varim  Ue- 
tiones  in  the  Quartos,  which  may  be  considered  as  errors  either  of  the  copyist  or  of 
the  compositor,  either  of  the  pen  or  of  the  eye;  according,  as  we  think  that  they 
were  to  be  found  in  (he  original  MS»  or  were  trrontfy  read  by  the  printer— a  dflem. 
ma  hard  to  determine.  This  list,  which  I  here  reprint  as  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  the  conclusions  at  which  Delitu  has  arrived,  were  not  reached  without  great  care, 
contains  several  instances  of  what  I  cannot  but  think  are  not  mere  misprints,  but 
words  or  phrases,  which,  making  sense  with  the  context,  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
'readings;*  these  I  have  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  tent  of  the  Qnaitoi  is  in 
Italic ;  that  of  the  Folios  in  Roman. 

I,  i.  intent*— ttA  intent ;  38,  Conferring  *— Gmfirming;  108,  mbtrmt 
—mysteries;  173,  diseases* — disasters;  iSo^ >Mnt^S(Ai^*^loedom;  ai9,/Mf>ftr 
vcuckt  affections* — your  fore-vouch'd  affections. 

I,  ii,  for yonr  liking* — for  your  o'er- looking ;  llT,  ipiritttall predominance* 
— cphericsl  pfcdoodnaace;  138,  aiAiv— my  one;  laS,  tktm  ^ Btdlnm'^—^im  ef 
Bedlam. 

It  iVi  109,  /(S/i^Sr»/pv//— pestilent  gall}  221,  Either  hit  $toiiom  veainesse,  or  his 
ihttn^ngt  art  JW!lwo»— Either  hb  notion  weakens,  or  bb  Ascemings  are  leth> 

argicd  ;  239,  a  great  foloM* — a  graced  palace  ;  256,  thou  lessen  my  traine  and-" 
thou  liest.  My  train  are ;  277,  thourt  Jisnatitr'd — thwart  disnatur'd  ;  293,  shimld 
make  the  wont  blasts — should  make  thee  worth  them ;  293,  upon  the  untender-^ 
npon  (bee I  The  nntented ;  341,  M*r  «mfl/*— better  oft. 

II,  i,  18,  Which  must  a:k  breefenesse  and  forfune  he/pe  *—'Wh\€tL  I  must  act. 
Briefness  and  fortune  work!  39,  war^/in^— mumbling ;  119,  threatning—ihft»A\xi%. 

•Sm  tutor  dem  mr^pHbigtickem  Ttjrt  dtt  King  Lemr,  Shak««p«am  Ywr  Book,  a,  s&  It*, 
pttewd  ia  ^Wjfcmrfftiiy  w  am  Skak^^e,  p.  359 ;  Tawlaicd  ta  gViiwM.    ihoNem  Skakjpert  Sot^ 
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II,  ii.  70,  to  intreneh  it  hOtm  IDO  iotriaM  lo  mdooaet  M4» Mfm  flhhrtj 

127,  i/(>^ti»^>— stocking. 

II,  lit,  17,  ttrviet  fMBnet,  «Tliat  Ae  compotitw  bm  Ibllowed  the  AMtar  iUt 
'rarttm  k  clear,  when  we  remember  that  servie*  Ml  written  /endu,* 

II,  ir,  I,  hence* — home;  8,  heeUs* — heads;  85,  mtere  yustice — mere  fetcbea; 
156,  Uoifd  look'd  black  j  261,  noi  tk«  deed—wA  the  need;  273,  lamefy^ 
tamdjr. 

III,  i,  18,  warrant  ef  my  arte — warrant  of  my  note. 

III,  U,  3,  carttrickts  oHd  Uircaniot — cataracts  and  bitrricaoocs}  ^cotutaUi^ 
itnten  conccaHug  oomtineBts ;  60,  mm  tinueJ  against  Adrrimibig'  mutt  iSxateA 
against  than  sinning. 

IIT,  iv,  14,  Save  what  beates  their  filiall  inp-atilttJe — Save  wbat  bcitl  ihiBMb 
Filial  ingratitude  1  175,  to  the  dark  towitt—lo  the  dark  tower. 

nhyU,3atl0min»*-^$mnouti  Ss,  (Mridlt  Ot  .^arh  niMadte  all 
the^arks. 

IV,  it  4*  Stands  still  in  exferieHet—Mtnds  still  in  esperancc ;  53,  /  eanmat  dame* 
ir*— I  caiuiot  daub  it  [donee  can  be  tottared  Into  a  iDceaing ;  Pope  §9uA  enoa^  in 
it  to  adopt  it  in  his  text. — Ed.]  ;  68,  Stands  your  ord\m  wfif  SliTBt  jOBTOvdliuuieet 
fOt  Wider — undo ;  74,  Looks  firmtly  * — Looks  fearfully. 

IV,  ii,  21,  ^  mistress  toward — A  mistress's  command;  53,  an  eye  diteermng'-tsk 
eye  disMrning;  89,iMif  j»#Ml»"Hiotsotait.  , 
IV,  vi,  19,  her  cock  above — her  cock  a  buoy ;  57,  dread  summons — dread  summit ; 

128,  t'OMjMmfffa/iM— consumption ;  1 56,  a  dogge  so  bade  in  offi.ce — a  dog's  obeyed  ia 
office  [Decidedly  an  ertor  of  the  ear. — Ed.]  ;  189,  shoot  a  troop  of  ktnt  «AA  fiU 
—to  liboe  a  troop  of  borse  with  felt ;  2'ii,  feneedfrmm  ag^grtefi*  wtnttA  fion  oqr 
grie6.   Compare  above,  II,  iii,  17,  service — fames. 

IV,  vii,  36^  iiku  inmrioMS  dog — Mine  enemy's  dog 

V,  i,  52,  Mn^itikegiuss*'~Yltn  is  die  gnen. 

V,  iii,  66,  The  which  immediate— Thn  whidi  immeilhcyi  IJ^  ftwn^'Mt»  Coft- 
qnrant ;  193,  ( O  father) »— O  fault  1 

The  conclusion  which  Delius  draws  from  an  examination  of  this  list  of  misprints^ 
'wbidi  conidbeieidilf  iaereaied/  is,'thattbe  band  of  tbe  poet  could  ba«e  bad 
•nothing  to  do  with  them.    In  other  words,  Sh,  wrote  only  what  stands  in  the 

*  Folio.'  A  similar  conclusion,  he  thinks,  is  also  to  be  drawn  from  another  class  of 
leadings  in  the  Quartos,  wbere  evident  nlipflat*  in  one  copf  are  eoReclad  in  aap 
otbtr,iDdi  as  II,  ii,  121,  where  for  the  genuine  *  ancient'  we  have  amremi^  diaagad 
to  miscreant;  also  II,  ii,  160,  •  miracles ' ;  II,  1,  ICO, '  To  have  th*  expence,'  where, 
'  instead  of  "  th'  expence  "  which  cannot  have  been  very  clearly  written  in  the  MS* 
«the  eonpodter  ef  die  Quarto  fint  setstituted  "thcw  ;**  wbicb,  ia  iodw 
•copies,  was  afterwart^s  filled  up  from  pure  conjecture,  as  "wast  and  spoyle'", 
•III,  iv,  •Contentious';  III,  vi,  94,  95,  «Takc  up';  IV,  ii,  56,  57,  France- 
•threats.'  [For  aQ  these  iostancca  lefereoce  to  die  Texteal  Notes  will  mpptf 
die  varioM  diai^ea  to  be  found  In  tbe  Qoaitos.]  Delius  then  examines  a  third 
class  of  errors,  where  the  changes  seem  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  such  as  mil  for 
'shall,'  ^ace  or  liberty  for  'space  and  liberty,"  That  for  <  Which,'  &c.  &c  Then 
again  Aere  are  certdn  dUfacnees  wbeic  STBoiiynoat  wofda  met  mcd— 1, 1, 
stoops  to  folly  for  •  falls  to  foJly  • ;  lb.  respects  for  •  regards ' ;  I,  iii,  dislihe  for  •  dis- 

•  taste ' ;  II,  i,  caitiff  lox  •  coward,'  &c.  In  view  of  all  these  different  readings,  De> 
Uus  makes  tbe  following  strong  point:  •  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Shakc^eace;,  creo 
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*£ifMilfiiy  Aft  1m  nvlMd  As  text^  wodd  faws  vndcrtdtMi  tndi  wipwfliiom  tronibtey 

*u,  we  cannot  say  to  improve,  hut  merely  to  change  As  text  in  these  innumerable, 
'end  minute,  and  insignificant  particulars ;  and  for  no  conceivable  reason  withal,  in- 
■itead  of  taldng  in  hand  some  real  incisive  improvement  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  likel/ 
•diat  •  simple  tHBMcriber,  rttar Wng but  slight  inpottuiee  to  ShakespeiM't  voids  as 
'inchf  in  the  hurry  of  his  work  substituted  heedlessly  or  jnir:  oscly,  any  phrase  that 
'occwred  to  him  for  another,  one  peitide  for  another,  one  mood  or  number  for 
••MtberT* 

In  the  substitution  of  prose  for  verse,  of  veiw  for  pnM,  Msd  in  the  omissions  of 
words,  phrases,  and  lines,  in  the  Quartos,  Delii«  sees  the  proof  also  that  no  trace 
of  Shakespeare's  revising  hand  can  be  detected.  He  then  returns  to  the  text  of 
dMFblto,wittilsiiote^wortlqronlssioaof  «aaoIiiMS,'dntsreiDa^  All 
these  omissions,  he  concludes,  were  made  by  the  players,  for  the  purpose  of  diOlt* 
ening  the  time  of  representation,  not  by  Shakespeare.  In  the  Quartos  we  lisve  die 
play  as  it  was  originally  performed  Mbre  IQng  Jsmes,  and  before  the  andience  st 
the  Globe,  bat  sadly  marred  by  misprints,  printers'  sophistications,  and  omissions, 
perhaps  due  to  an  imperfect  and  illegible  MS.  In  the  Folio  we  have  a  later  MS, 
belonging  to  the  Theatre,  and  more  nearly  identical  with  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Tlwomisdotisof  the  QwutOB  tie  AeUimders  of  fbeprtotos;  (be  emissions  of  the  ^ 
Folios  are  the  abridgements  of  the  actors.  •  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,'  says' 
Deliu^  '  it  seems  far  more  natural  that  the  Poet,  who  was  also  an  actor,  should  have 
<  been  himself  the  one  to  mark  the  omissions  in  his  own  drama.  But  on  the  other 
'haad,  if  we  remember  wttb  iri»t  careless  indifference  Shakespeare  eoouniHed  his 
•plays  to  the  care  of  the  Theatre  for  which  he  wrote  them,  without  troubling  himself 
*  about  their  fate  or  literary  future ;  it  will  seem  highly  probable,  that  in  the  present 
'  instance  be  gave  bimsetf  no  fnitber  penooal  care  ibont  its  representation,  but  left 
*all  that  to  those  whodt  it  most  concerned — the  actors  of  the  Globe,  the  owners  of 
«the  MS.'  Moreover,  in  1608,  when  the  Quartos  were  published,  and  the  unabridged 
play  may  be  presumed  to  have  held  the  stage,  Shakespeare  was  living  at  Stratford. 
•Is  h  tobe  seppesed  then,*  asks  Delias,  *tbat  at  diet  time  or  later— for  tbe  play  maf 
•have  been  abridged  later — the  actors  woclrl  have  applied  to  the  ab<;cnt,  far-distant 
'  poet,  to  modify  his  drama  for  the  stage,  when  such  a  task  would  seem  to  them,  ao* 
•customed  as  tbey  were  to  matters  of  routine,  an  affair  of  saeh  cvery-day  occurrence, 
*that  they  themselves  could  just  as  easily  do  it  for  themselves?'  FmdienBore,  De- 
lius  thinks,  that  if  Shakespeare  himself  had  really  revised  this  drama,  we  should 
have  found  more  emphatic  traces  of  his  revision  than  mere  omissions  of  certain  pas- 
sages. In  dm  general  cbaraetcr  of  these  omimioos,  Ddins  sees  a  desire  to  spare  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  strike  out  such  passages  only,  which  contain  amplified  descrip- 
tions ;  or  which,  at  least,  are  not  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  dramatic  treat- 
ment or  of  the  characters.  Tliis  point  is  emphasised,  because  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  play  Ddios  bad  been  led  by  dicse  very  consideratiotis  to  an  opposite  oomdnrion 
— viz.,  that  none  but  Shakespeare  could  have  discriminated  between  the  needful 
and  the  useless.  Delius  then  proceeds  to  examine  these  omissions  of  the  Folio,  in 
detail.  Seme  of  bis  remailEi  I  bave  IncoipofBted  in  the  commcntafj  nnder  the  pas> 
sages  in  the  text  where  they  qiply ;  for  the  others,  it  maj  be  said,  that  in  any  drama 
by  Shakespeare,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  say  why  a  certain  passage  should  not  be 
omitted,  than  to  give  a  reason  why  it  should.  The  presence  of  any  passage  in  a 
pl^f  of  Shsike^eerefs^  Is  presamptiTe  evidence  that  it  is  reqdred;  and  to  prove  that 
It  Is  not,  lies  vfon  those  who  approve  of  itftexdsion.  So  perfisGl  and  ao  mmnlaf  a 
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master  was  Shakespeare,  that  any  abridgKr.er.r  c  f  Ys  j:!aj-s  is  liieTy  to  be  ehnnty; 
ft  is  easier  to  mainlain,  that  a  piece  of  damsy  vork  was  dooe  by  asj  one  rather 
than  by  Shakespeare.  As  Deliiis,ia^  very  Essay  (p.  67),  truly  says:  *asnrc(ity, 
•  Shakespeare  did  BOthiaKdfthiak  any  passage  in  his  King  Lear  sipfifcoaa,  oOer* 
•wise  he  woald  scarcely  hare  inserted  that  whidi  his  editors  might  deem  needless.* 
Delia*  sums  op  as  follows:  'UaTing  traced  the  TatiatioDS  between  the  Quarto 

'evidence  for  the  soppoution  that  StHlopac  himself  revised  this  drama.* 

Dr  KOPPtt  (  Textkritiickt  SituUm  Hier  Skaiafxares  Ruhard  III  and  King 
,  Ltar,  Dresden,  1877 )  comes  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to  DcUus,  and  main* 

<  trfaaAatitvM  Shakespeare  OWB  hand  thaccatoat  many  of  fhe  paiaaces  boA  i» 
the  Qaarto  text  and  the  Folio  text.  The  larger  portion  of  his  Essay  is  devoted  to 
attacking  Delias's  potitiOB,  and  as  dettnutiTe  criticism  does  not  come  within  my 
fcop^  I  itaptyalladc  to  Iris  oppositioBvitfMVt  repeating  his  argiuMatt.  KoppdbM 
cridead^itadtedte  notes  in  the  Cambridge  edition  most  thorooghly,  and  comes  to 
the  same  conclasion  as  that  to  which  the  Cambridge  Editors  themselves  had  arrived 
before  bim-A-nameiy,  that  the  N.  Batter  edition  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
Q;}  dHrtthe  led  b  IIh*  vUch  in  «be  BOtai  to  the  Gnlbid(e  cdidea  b  cdled  <^ 
Be  WfH**im  with  vigor  and  plausibility,  that  there  are  many  corrected  pisso^es  in 
^  /.  the  Pide  Bullj,  in  'some  of  which  it  is  dear  beymid  a  peradventore,  and 
•ia  odien  it  is  highly  probable,  that  resort  was  had  to  the  original  MS.  For  in- 
•alUM^  in  I,  ^  imUndtr  beoomef  ■'ontented,"  permu,  in  the  next  line,  be> 
•comes  "jrferce;"  in  line  336  mildie  gentleness  is  corrected  to  "  milkie  gentleness." 
*Sadk  correctioas  as  these  would  never  have  been  nude  by  a  compositor  out  of 
•hand;  with  *'ndl^  featfeBCW**  before  him  a  composttor  woold  never  have 
•fhenght  of  changing  it  to  the  poetic  fonn  of  "  nuDcie  gentleness,"  bat  woold  have 
•corrected  it  simply  to  "mild  gentleness;"  moreover,  to  suppose  that  in  every  case 
•the  compositor  could  have  hit  iq>on  the  correct  word  or  phrase  as  we  find  them  in 
«a*FoUekbdB|ilyiBeMdihie.'  b  Aoee  inrtnoM  vtoe  soaw  eopici  ef  dw  Pide 
Bnll  edition  have  one  reading,  and  other  copies  of  the  same  edition  have  difTcrcnt 
ones  (such  as  omtrentt  my  ratkles,  cruUntious  in  some  copies,  and  mitereant,  mj 
Wnek,  Umfies/imtbi&ihm),  Koppd  iafen  diet  Ibe  US  miBt  b«re  been  iUcgible. 

But,  as  has  been  before  remvked,  however  interesting  the  discosdoa  may  be  of 
die  toccesuoo  in  time  of  these  different  Quartos,  the  question  in  reality  is  merely 
bibliographical;  and  Koppel  acknowledges  that  all  this  collation  is  unimportant  in 
comparisoo  with  die  variadea  between  the  Qoertoi  and  FoUoa:  aeoording  to  the 
enumeration  of  tht  lines  in  the  Cambridge  edition,  he  finds  two  hundred  aadd^btj^ 
teven  more  lines  in  the  Quarto  than  in  the  FoIio»  and  one  hundred  and  ten  lines  in 
tte  Folio  wbidi  are  wanting  in  the  Quartow  As  to  wbedicr  die  ooalasions  in  the 
Folio  were  due  to  Shakespeare  or  not,  Koppel  says,  that  however  indifferent  the 
poet  may  have  been  to  the  literary  fate  of  his  dramas,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Shake- 
^More,  the  Actor,  Manager,  Dramatist,  and  Theatre-poet,  should  have  taken  no  care 
for  the  representation  of  Us  pieces,  or  fix- their  adaptation  to  the  stage,  or  ibr  their 
Beedfnl  abbreviations  or  amplifications.  'Is  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  took  no. per* 
•sonal  interest  in  the  reproduction  on  the  stage  of  his  pieces,  because  he  took  no 
'thought  for  their ptblication  in prtntf  Yvt  mor«  likely  is  it  that  the  literary  future 
•of  Us  draoM*  pMMd  ligiidy  on  Un,  because  the  present  pracdeal  inlerHt  in  dicir 
'representation,  their  scenic  success,  pressed  upon  him  so  heavily.'  No  inference, 
Kq)pd  thiok^  as  to  the  state  of  the  text  can  be  drawn  from  the  date  of  the  Quaitoe, 
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nor  from  the  statement  on  their  title-pages, '  as  it  was  plaid  ...  at  Whitehall,'  which 
was  merely  a  bookseller's  paff,  and  designed  to  show  the  difference  between  this  edi- 
tiM  Mid  tiM  older  play  of  JRi^  Leir,  with  no  intention  of  move  accarately  sped^4n( 
the  rery  text  which  was  given  before  his  Majesty.  '  It  is  very  possible  that,  when  the 

*  First  Quarto  (Q^  of  the  Cambridge  edition)  appeared,  the  version  which  is  the  basis 

*  of  die  Folio  text  bad  exbted  long  before,  end  was  i»ed  b  poUie,  Botwidutanding 
'*  that  the  MS  which  the  publisher  of  the  Quartos  managed  to  pracoie^  contained  dlO 

*  earlier  and  discarded  text ;  and  perhaps  it  was  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  was 

*  discarded,  that  it  could  be  handed  over  to  the  publisher  merely,  perhaps,  for  the 

*  pwparatleo  of  a  tianscriiit*  (p.  79).  Wbercfore,  the  neie  pobUcadon  aUme  of  die 
Quartos  in  1608  does  not  hinder  us  from  supposing  that  the  version  which  the  Folio 
follows  belongs  to  an  earlier  year,  when  Shakespeare  was  in  London  and  not  in  Strat* 
ford.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  we  cannot  regard  the  additions 
of  the  Folio  at  original  portiontef  the  test,  Dr  Kqipd  dilnlcs  thattlie  Ibllowing  may 
be  supposed  as  possible  1  'The  original  form  wis,  essentially,  that  of  the  Quarto,  then 

*  followed  a  longer  form,  tot/i  the  additions  in  tht  Folio,  as  substantially  our  modtm 
*ediHcm  kavt  again  rtttortd  tkem;  then  thnahortot  fonn,  as  it  is  preserred  for  as 
'in die  Folio'  (p.  74). 

*  Although  in  general  the  omissions  in  the  Quarto  may  be  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
'yet  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  several  of  them  aowortby  of  the  Poet;  such  for 
<  instanee  b  ^  i,  3ft-43«  The  next  ondssion  in  the  Qoailos,  I,  i,  47, 48,  may  very 
'possibly  be  a  later  addition  in  the  Folio.  But  it  is  not  essential,  iu  gist  has  been 
'already  given  in  lines  35-38,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  skilful  abridgement  in 
*tbe  Quartos.'  [Space  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  Dr  Koppel  in  his  criticisms  and 
explanadoof  of  all  die  onrisdons  or  additiona  of  the  QnailQa  and  Folios ;  to  a  itndeni 
interested  in  snch  matters  of  collation,  it  will  not  be  a  tedious  task  to  examine  this 
subject  thoroughly  for  himself  at  first  hand ;  it  will  cost  him  but  little  more  trouble 
to  do  so  than  to  look  up  all  the  references  to  ac^  scene,  and  line,  which  would  be 
aU  that  I  cbidd  paesUify  |^«e  lilmliere,«efe  I  to  fepcodnce  aU  of  Dr  Koppel'a  essajr, 
of  which,  however,  I  will  give  those  passages  that  seem  to  me  the  most  striking, 
wherein  he  assumes  the  task  of  proving  that  Shakespeare  himself,  with  cause,  added 
or  omitted  certain  passages.  The  italics  are  Dr  Koppel's.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  of  all  the  important  passages  emitted  fal  the 
Quartos,  Dr  Koppel  finds  (p.  82),*  with  the  trifling  exception  of  only  two  passages,  T, 

*  i,  jS-43  and  III,  vi,  12-15,  nolAing  forbids  thnr  being  regarded  as  later  addi' 
•Htm  fytkt  P9H»  That  they  reallf  an  so^  it  b  (difionsif  fanposslble  * /rvew.  H 

*  would  have  to  be  assumed  that  these  additions  to  the  text  of  the  tragedy,  made 

*  perhaps,  not  all  at  the  same  time,  gradoallj  so  increased  that  at  last  a  redaction 

*  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  eiiridged  form,  rendered  tuentially  shorter  them  tht 
•fieetarigtmi^  waft  wonM  dien  be  Moennrily  retarded  as  transmitted  <»  ns  in 

*  If  we  have  thus  shown  that  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Quartos  did  not 
'  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  original  text,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  same 
'time  shown,  diat  these  ombriont  imit  made  at  fining  places,  and  had  tkt  taau 
*pnutieal  desigH  of  abridgement  as  in  the  later  form  of  the  piece,  which  was  ftt- 

*  pared  for  the  iA7;v,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Folio.'  ...  [P.  87.]  Of  the  pas- 
sage, III,  i,  7-15,  omitted  in  the  Folios,  it  may  be  'said  that  Shakespeare,  after* 
*wafd8»  and  partly  before,  partly  in  thb  scene,  partly  in  wliat  precedes,  and  in  what 
« follows,  has  enlarged  sufficiently  upon  these  things,  the  white  uncovered  head,  the 

*  lain,  the  storm,  the  feaif «1  night,  and  Lear's  mad  defiance,  and  ooald  when  abridge* 
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<n«t  «m  Ae  cifafec^  very  well  dispense  vfth  fUi  passage. .  • .  Bcridet  iMf 

*  see  here  tbe  artist's  hand  in  the  choice  of  passages  to  be  erased,  expunging  a  grand 

*  description  of  the  King  in  the  stormy  night,  which  might  weaken  the  impression 

*  of  his  actual  appearance  when  he  comes  before  as  in  the  next  scene.' ...  [P.  8S.3 
The  notable  oodHkn  fat  the  Foliet  of  111,-1, Xoppel  jnttifiest  'The  nifb^ 
'  ings  of  Lear  being  known  in  France  (in  the  Qviarfo?,  merely  the  quarrel  between 

*  the  British  Dukes,  of  which  advantage  was  to  be  taken  bjr  the  enemy,  appears  as 
•die  occMion  for  the  Fkendi  tevanon),  the  sending  of  the  noiUeBiB  to  Dover  to 

*  Cordelia  is  rendered  superflaoas,  aimless.   HcDOe^  from  the  teat  of  the  Folio,  we 

*  gather  from  this  /nission  merely  a  cketring  asmmnee  of  the  approaching  delivcr- 
'  ance  of  Lear,  which  Kent  gives  to  the  nobleman,  although  only  by  hints.   For  he 

*  tells  him  only  that  from  Prance,  where  Leaf's  sofieringn  are  known,  war  U  com* 

*  ing,  and  that  he  will  soon  get  to  see  Cordelia.  The  declaration,  that  French  troope 
'have  already  landed  at  Dover,  is  stricken  out.  This  cheering  intimition,  whid^ 
•as  well  tt  the  material  eampennlloB  (Kentffe  pane  iBd  ring),  wm  wdl  eaned  hf 
•the  good  faith  of  the  knight,  fits  well  into  this  prepeiMocy  scene,  which  thus  pos> 
•seises  the  effect  of  a  soothing  pause  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tragic  action/ 
Koppel's  hardest  task  lies  in  justifying  the  omission  of  the  entire  Third  Scene  of 
Act  IV;  wMIe  granting  the  justice  of  tfie  general  ophdoa  ttiatthit  leene  it  aeeetsaiy 
for  the  reawakening  of  interest  in  Cordelia,  who  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Intro* 
ductory  scene, '  yet,'  he  ui^es,  •  perhaps,  for  the  expunging  of  this  full  poetic  deterip- 
*tioHf  preceding  the  personal  appearance  of  Cordelia,  there  was  the  same  reason  as 
•for  the ondttioa,  menttooed  above,  of  the  deieripden  ef  Lear  before  he  hfaasdf 

•appears  in  the  stormy  night, 

•  When  then,  with  this  scene,  the  necessary  reason  for  the  noa-a[fearance  of  the 
•Frandi  King  in  the  tnbseqaeat  warlihe  scenes  is  ailse  leftool^  it  does  not  prove 

*  the  imposHbility  of  Shakeq)eare^  hnving  made  these  erasures..  How  often  Shahe- 
•speare  was  careless  in  regard  to  secondary  incident?,  how  often  he  even  con- 
•tradicts  himself  in  such  matters,  is  sufficiently  known.   Instances,  more  or  less 

*  striking,  may  be  fboad  everywhere.  For  example,  in  thb  veiy  scene  in  the  orig* 

*  inal  longer  form  of  the  tragedy,  the  Gentleman  and  Kent  speak  of  a  letter  of 
'  Kent's  ('  Did  your  letters  pierce,'  &c.  &c.),  which  the  former  was  to  hand  to  Cor- 
•delia;  while,  according,  to  an  earlier  scene  of  the  Third  Act,  only  an  oral  mes> 
•sage  had  been  cntrosted  to  the  Gentleman.  So  likewise  in  that  scene,  Kent  and 
•the  Gentleman  are  to  seek  the  King  in  different  directions,  and  he  who  first  lights 

*  on  him  was  to  holla  the  other ;  the  Poet  causes  this  arrangement  to  be  made  in  de- 
•tall,  without  anjr  mentkm  YmSmg  made  afterwards  of  fis  haviogbeen  teried  ev^  ia 
'  the  tragic  scene  where  Lear  is  found  by  Kent.  Kent  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
'  his  fellow-seeker,  and  consequently  as  little  do  we  know  where  he  has  gone.  Only 
•in  Dover  do  we  find  him  again.  Just  so,  in  that  scene,  Kent  gives  to  the  same 
•gentleman  a  ring  whidi  he  is  to  dww  to  GocdeKa,  and  Icam  from  her  who  *  jow 
•fellow  is  That  yet  you  do  not  know.*  Notwithstanding,  we  find  that  when  the 
•gentleman  has  delivered  his  message  to  Cordelia  and  reports  the  fact  to  Kent,  he 
•still  does  not  know  that  it  b  Kent  with  whom  he  is  speaking ;  for  Kent  sqrsi 

*  <  some  dear  cause  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile ;  When  I  am  knowa 
•aright,  you  shall  not  grieve  Lending  me  thi'i  acquaintance  and  when  the  gentle- 
•man  is  speaking  again  (IV,  vii,  91)  with  Kent,  he  tcUs  him,  as  a  report  which  he 

*  bhasetf  betieves,  that  Kent  is  In  Germaiqr  with  Edgar.'  [It  Is  only  an  Inference 
flf  Kofipel'Sy  that  the  •centknum' la  this  scene  is  same  as  Kcn^smcsMngerlatte 
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Ibimtr  iete*^  TIm  itag»  dirtellen  give  itmpljr  «gent1aaaB/  and  it  SNqr  viO  Imv* 

been  two  different  men. — ^Ed.]  '  Finally,  a  similar  instance  of  carelessness  is  to  be 
'  found  in  IV,  iii,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  French  king  mnst  for  urgent  reuons  r«> 

*  torn  to  France,  and  that  be  has  left  Monsieur  La  Far  'bdiind  him,  feaeral*.  And 
*j«tflM  fbctlbiiottUiantinly.  This  La  Far  b  never  afterwords  alluded  to.  Cor- 
•delia  alone  represents  the  French  military  power.   It  maxwell  be  supposed,  that 

*  if  it  were  the  Poet  who  struck  out  this  scene,  the  oppoftoni^  of  getting  rid  o''  the 
*itniige  gentleman  induced  1uni,«tdie  aanw  tbRe,ti>  erase  Ae  more  fanportflmt  men- 
*tiM  «f  the  king  of  France,  closely  connected  therewith,  together  with  t>e  whole 
•scene;  which,  on  the  whole,  could  be  dispensed  with.  Moreover,  it  is  rot  impoa* 
'sible,  that,  by  the  insertion  of  some  brief  passage,  the  hiatus  thus  made  was  filled 
•up,  and  this  passage  was  afterward  forgertten  in  the  MS  of  the  FoBa^  or  In  the 
•printed  edition.* 

*  £P«  930       ^  c'S^^  vbtch  are  omitted  in  the  FoUo^  contain, 

*  in  die  Quartos,  a  contradiction  between  tiiem  and  the  opening  scene  of  tfie  nmt  Mt| 
•wilich,  of  itseUyWOnld  lead  us  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  Q  artos.  The 
•Second  Servant  says :  ♦  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam  T  o  lead  him,* 
•ftCi  But  in  the  next  scene,  Gloucester  is  led  by  an  •  Qld  Man,'  an<^  apparentl/ 
•meets  Om  Bedlam  bjr  acddenl,  and  it  is  Gkucester  hintdr who  aslcaAk*  Bedlam  to 
Mead  him.   This  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  many  little  things  in  Shakespeare  in. 

*  which,  as  we  hare  shown  above,  especially  in  King  Lear,  inconsistencies*  and  coo* 
•tradictions  maj  lie  discovered,  that  do  not  authorise  any  hap-hasnri  im«mptitin, 

•  that  the  passage  In  the  Qnarhs  ta  not  genuine.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  tf^  cnu« 
•the  omission  in  the  Folio  to  appear  all  the  more  explicable  and  fitting. 

'  [P.  94.}  In  IV,  i,  the  passage  in  Edgar's  speech  abont  '  Obidicut,' '  Hobbidi* 
••daace,*«ad*Mahn,*iseadtted.  Tfaererereneeto^nftet*abeok,1»(UaTr.if8df, 
'was  dcrfrable  only  so  long  as  the  book  was  fresh  in  men's  memories.' 

On  page  96  Dr  Koppel  stuns  up  his  conclusion:  'Thus  it  appears  that  these 

•  omissions,  vtitk  somt  exceptiont  pdu  immaterial,  are  of  meh  a  kind  thai  tkey  »^git 
•very  wtU  km9t  htm  mmkfytk*  poti  himself;  in  many  cases,  this  posribUi^  has 
•more  probabilit}*,  in  others  less;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  also  possible, ihA  difl.'rent 
•passages  were  stricken  out  at  different  times,  and  in  part  also  by  different  har  Js.' 

Dr  Schmidt,  at  wlMielMa&  veliave  all  received  that  valuable  gift,  Th  Shaken 
speare  Lfxtcon,  has  written  an  Essay  on  the  Text  of  King  Lear,  of  which  only  a 
portion,  at  this  date,  has  appeared  in  type ;  and  even  of  this  portion,  I  can  give  onl/ 
an  abridgement* 

In  all  cases,  where  two  texts-  exist,  the  Quartos  and  the  Folios,  the  fir^t  thing  to  be 
done,  according  to  Dr  Schmidt,  is  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  authentic  *  May  we 

*  assume,  that  Shakespeare  bad  such  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  dm  Qaaitat  « 

*  to  give  them  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Folio,  which  appeared  after  his 
•death?   Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  wc  pin  our  faith  exclusively  to  that  form  of 

•  the  text  whose  lawful  origin  is  undoubted  ?  Are  the  different  texts  different  remod* 
'dUnge,  and  if  ae,  are  the  diai^  in  the  later,  dee  to  the  hand  of  tte  Boat,  or  to 

•  that  of  another  ?   To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  true  answer,  and  until 

•  that  answer  be  found,  all  genuine  textual  criticism  is  merely  a  groping  in  the  dark. 

•  In  England,  it  is  customary  to  accord '  equivalent  validity '  to  the  Quartos  and  Folios; 
•endtodee&teittCMtime  for  one,  and  at  another  time  for  another,  neeoriing  to  indl* 
•vidoalUais  and  die  NsnkiaMieciedic  text  When  the  editor  is  a  man  of  taale^  dm 
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*  Nader,  perhaps,  does  not  fare  lo  badly;  but  such  dealing  cannot  be  termed  critic:il. 

*  Even  in  the  c.-isc  where  wc  have  to  deal  with  two  different  versions  from  the  hand 
\      *  of  a  Poet  himself,  one  of  the  two  must  he  laid  aside;  do  matter,  whether  we  prefer 

*  that  vcfrioa  wblcli  ghfci  m  the  fint  honied  aketch,  or  that  which  has  received  the 
*inpiOTements  of  maturcr  judgement.  To  weld  both  Intoone,  yields  a  result,  which 
*Bcvcr  had  any  existence  for  the  Poet  himself  even  ....  The  univertal  acknowledge* 

*  men^  that  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  1597,  the  Hamlet  of  1603,  and  the  Quartos  of 

*  Henry  V,  and  the  2d  and  3d  Parts  of  Jlenry  VI,  and  of  The  Merry  IfW/,  are  meie 

*  compilations,  hastily  made  up  from  copies  taken  down  from  performances  on  the  stage, 
*and  froni  untrustworthy  recollections, — this  acknowledgement  can  be  but  a  question 

*  of  time. .  ^ .  Sbakespeare't  tadiflerence  to  the  ftte  of  his  dramas,  has  been  praised  by 

*  some  and  blamed  by  others,  and  all  have  perceived  in  it,  the  poet's  unconsciousness 
•of  his  own  greatness;  whereas  it  may  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  highest 
•intellectual  power,  which  finds  in  the  joy  of  creating  iu  fullest  and  complete^t 
'reward,  ani  in  the  puqiect  of  the  fatore  Iflsas  all  interest  in  the  piesent  and  the 
•past.  .  .  .  ^cry  doubt  as  to  the  unlawful  character  of  these  Quartos  ought  to  be 

*  reasonably^  1^  when  we  have  in  the  Preface  to  the  Folio,  such  a  decided,  unam- 
*bigttoas  pr  lof.  *  Where  before  70a  were  abused,*  ao  we  read  Ibere^  *  with  divers 
"stolen  vof  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  defonned  by  the  frauds  and  stealths 
*'of  injur'ous  impo'iters  that  exposed  them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view 
'  *  cured  ^d  perfect  of  their  limbs,'  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  how  completely  this  famil* 

*  iar  announcement  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  discarded,  by  almost  every  Shakespeare 

*  student.  Perhaps,  it  is  thought,  that  editor  against  editor  and  publisher  against  [  ub- 
*lisher,  are  not  competent  witnesses.  And,  moreover,  the  judge  is  not  uncorrupted. 
'The  >hort-comings  of  the  Folio,  the  sole  authorised  edition,  give  to  the  Quartos, 
*spite  of  their  lack  of  authenticity,  such  a  dlspropoftioaate  impoitance,  that  the  mod. 
*em  eritic  is  in  duty  bound  to  thank  ihcm  at  every  step;  and  cannot  refrain  from  hoi  I- 

*  ing  ,.hem  in  high  honour.  Their  present  relative  importance,  induces  a  very  natural 

*  delMskm  as  to  their  absolate  worth.  It  has  been  thoa^t,  that  (he  foregoing  sentence 
*froD.  the  Preface  in  the  Folio  referred  onlyto  the  six  Qnartos  mentioned  above,  and 

*  that  we  were,  therefore,  justified  in  dividing  the  Quartos  into  authentic  and  spurious 
'  Quar.os.  In  fact,  several  of  them  afford  a  text  essentially  complete  and  worthy  of 
*the  po^  nay,  some  even  appear  to  be  set  forth  with  greater  care  than  the  Folio. 
*Bvtthi(>,  by  no  means,  proves  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  lawful  and  an 

<  unlawful  edition;  but  at  best  only  between  more  adroit  and  less  adroit  sophistications^ 
'  and  ^ves  as  no  right  to  mtrlct.  Just  as  we  please,  the  general  assertion  of  the  Folio» 
*and  to  draw  the  line  at  a  boundary  which  our  own  needs  have  set  up.   ^Vhcn  this 

*  or  that  Quarto  is  termed  authentic,  it  is  not  absolutely  meant,  that  it  must  have  been 
*polilished  in  an  authorised  manner  by  the  direct  or  indirect  means  of  the  lawful 
'owner  of  the  MS.  But  this  expression  Implies  rather,  that  authentic  copies,  by 
•some  means  or  other,  must  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  publisher.  Of 

*  course,  this  would  not  be  impossible,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult. . . .  The  com- 
*plete  MS,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  the  possesskm  of  the  managers  alone,  among 

*  whom  it  is  not  likely  that  a  traitor  to  their  own  noaopoly  would  be  found ;  the  indi- 

*  vidua!  actors  knew  nothinfj  more  than  their  own  parts,  and  it  would,  therefore,  require 
'an  organised  complicity  of  all  of  them,  in  a  plot  to  place  their  collected  rOles  in  the 

*  hands  of  an  outside  pordiaser.  On  the  other  hand,  it  eould  not  have  been  diflSeult, 
•where  neither  pains  nor  cost  were  spared,  to  procure  by  copyists  in  the  Theatre  a 

<  paaablef  nay,  even  a  complete  and  correct  printer's  copy.  If  it  proved  too  much  (or 
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*oiwili0rt-lumd  writer,  two  or  lliree  eoatd  Moonplidi  ft,  1i]ricti«viag  etch  oUiOT  and 

'if  it  could  not  be  finished  at  the  first  performance,  it  could  certainly  be  done  at  the 

*  second  01  third.  Here  is  hypothesis  against  hypothesis,  possibility  against  possi- 
•bilitif,  nad  it  will  need  a  wrles  of  minute  inveMtgations  to  turn  the  sole.  Tb«  fot* 
'  lowing  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  proving,  that  one  o\  the  totalled  tutbentio 

*  Quartos  could  h.ivc  had  its  origin  only  in  copies  made  at  a  performance  on  the  stage, 

*  and  that  its  various  readings  merit  no  regard  in  comfKirison  with  the  text  of  the  Folio, 
'wliich  liM»  at  lent,  an  indireel  connection  with  tlie  handwriting  of  (he  poet}  and 
'  when*  moreover,  the  Folio  is  not  marred  by  manifest  mi  prints.  ,  .  . 

*  [P«  5.}  The  omissions  in  the  Folio  are  not  of  vital  importance,  owing  to  the  firm 
'itnietttie  of  the  dnn»,  which  does  not  permit  much  to  1>e  removed  without  danger 
*tO  the  whole ;  and  they  have  been  made  by  no  unskilful  hand.  We  may,  therefore, 
'assume,  that  we  have  here  the  piece  in  that  shape  in  which  it  was  presented  on  the. 

*  Shakespearian  stage  in  the  years  just  preceding  its  appearance  in  type,  and  it  is 

*  manifeet  ll»at  it  has  suliisred  no  material  injury  liy  its  abridgements.  These  abridge* 

*  ments  might  have  occurred  all  the  more  easily,  if  we  suppose  that  the  original  MS 
'bad  been  neglected,  mislaid,  and  finally  lost.  The  greater  completeness  of  the 
*Quaitaef  however,  by  no  means  prov'es,  that  they  represent  a  more  complete  MS 

*  than  the  Folio;  but  only  that  they  appeared,  or  were  prepared,  at  a  time,  when  the 
'  drama  was  acted  in  its  unabridged  fono^  owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  experience  of 

*  the  needs  of  the  stage. 

<  [P.  6.]  It  would  he  unfair  to  deny  that  a  number  of  Quarto  readings  correct  some 

*  unmistakeable  misprints  of  the  Folio.    Thus  I,  i,  173,  •  diseases '  for  disasUrs ;  II,  1( 

*  S9, '  Strange  news '  for  strangtntit;  II, ii,  IJO, '  dread '  for  dead;  II,  iv,  34,  •  whose* 
•for  thou;  II,  iv,  170, '  blast  her  pride*  for  Uitler ;  183, '  fickle*  for  fickly;  III,  iv, 

*  S3, '  ford  •  for  twtird;  III,  vl,  73, '  tike '  for  tight;  IV,  ii,  75,  •  thereat '  for  thrtat  ; 
*IV,  iv,  18,  'distress*  (ot  dtsirts;  IV,  vi,  17,  'walk'  for  walked;  83,  'coining*  foi 

*  crying;  265, '  we'ld'  for  we.   But  from  all  these  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 

*  Quartos  were  genuine,  that  is,  that  they  were  derived  from  authentic  MSS;  but  the 
'  inference  to  be  drawn,  with  the  greater  assurance  from  such  separate  instances,  is 
'  that  the  actors  during  a  perfonnance  pronounced  these  words  or  phrases  rightly  and 
'  clearly,  which  the  compositor  of  the  Folio  read  wrongly. 

*Hiese  thirteen,  or  at  most  fifteen,  instances  in  which  the  Folio  is  corrected  by  the 
*Quartos,  are  offset  by  numberless,  utterly  senseless,  readings  in  the  latter.  When  tl»ey 
'read  I,  i,  39,  yfrr/  for  '  fast '  i  37,  ^  our  state  for  '  from  our  age ' ;  38,  tonfirming  for 
• '  conferring ',  &c.  &c ;  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  modem  editor  to  allow  his  previous 
'  preference  for  the  Quartos  to  have  sway  here.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded, 
'that  such  instances  of  carelessness  as  these  have  no  bearing  on  the  main  question. 

■  More  remarkable  and  signiRcant  is  a  third  class  of  discrepancies,  which  give 
'editor*  the  most  emharraasmeni— in  (he  Quartos,  1, 1, 33,  'my  liege'  for  my 

*  lord ;  34,' we  shall'  for  tvf  will;  '>^%,  years  for 'strcnLjThs;'       merit  doth  most  chal- 

*  lenge  it  for  '  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge;'  147,  'stoops  to  fully'  for  falls  te 
' folly /  1 8 1 ,  proteetien  for ' dear  didter ' ;  II.  ii,  84.  H^aft  kit  ifemet  for ' What  ii 
"his  fault' ;  II,  iv,  297,  bleak  wiiult  for  '  high  wincU ',  &c.  &c ;  and  when  we  find  in 
•round  numbers,  a  hundred  more  similar  variations,  it  is  obvious  enough, that  the 
•fault  is  not  to  be  laid  to  illegible  MS,  or  to  mere  typographical  errors. 

•  The  prevailing  opinion  b,  that  there  are  two  different  versions  of  the  tragedy,  that 
•the  Quartos  contain  the  earlier  and  original,  and  the  Folio  the  second  and  revised 

veision.  We  cannot  find  the  least  historical  support  for  a  theory,  that  Shakespeare 

Y 
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*hijosclf  had  Ka$  band  in  uch  %  icvisioD.  The  editors  of  the  Folio  mention,  as  hit 
«c3ianclefiille^  diat'vt  ksve  cearee  icecitNtd  ftem  \Bm  •  Hot  la  his  papers,'  and 
'  Ben  Jonson  quotes  Am  laine  from  the  month  of  his  fellow-acton.  It  may  be  granted 
•that  genuine  chanjjes,  such  as  Schiller  introduced  into  his  Hobberx,  or  Goethe  into 
*his  Cota,  would  not  preclude  in  consequence  thereof,  the  complete  re-writing  of  his 
«|iiec«i»  tf,  <m  edier  grandly  w«  had  raaiM  to  bdieve  dUtt  iocli  dMogai  fhen 
•But  absolutely  excluded  are  all  trifling  corrections,  changes  In  words  an  J  phrases 

*  that  change  nothing,  which  are  utterly  unimportant  to  the  piece  as  a  whole,  and 
'even  to  ttielBiprciri«m  In  detail.  It  woaUdbclnpoNnile  to  recognise  in  null tiMe* 
'ttekaadof  the  poet,eTen  if  we  knew  nothiaf  of  hk  *Bnhlott»d  papug*  wpedaMy 

of  a  poet,  who  was  by  profc^ion  an  actor. 
*  The  only  result  from  such  «.  lerision  would  have  been  vexation  and  confusion  to 

Ihe  acton,  who  havlflf  onoo  limpid  opes  dMirtotnorieaoeertito|luMo»iroold 

bave  to  unlearn  all  their  rOkllbriMih  bagatelles  as  these.  It  is  very  doubtful,  if 
*Sea  Jooton  would  have  had tti  dume  to  report  Shakespeare's  praise  ia  the  mouth 

of  Ui  Mlow-players,  if  he  hftd  iMT  Mtdiea  mdl  a  tadt  at  ddi. .  • ,  Eveiything 
'becomes  clear,  as  soon  as  we  siqipoM  that  the  MS  for  the  Qaaitoi  ins  pwpaiad  bf 
•taking  it  down  during  a  performance  on  the  stage.   Actors  have  now  and  then  aa 

*  unsure  memory,  or  perhaps,  they  are  not  conscientious  enough  to  use  the  precise 
*irordof  Aepoet  H  ntakei  little  dUfeieaoe  to  dwai,  whether  they  say 'stoope  to 
• '  folly  •  or  •  falls  to  folly •  proteaion '  or  •  dear  shelter  *,  &c.  &c.  Copyists  writing 
'  rapidly  use  abbreviations  {t.g.  my  I.  for  *  my  lord but  which  the  compositor  makes 

*  •  my  liege ') ;  and  they  leave  gaps  which  they  afterwards  fill  out  erroneotuly  from 
•aeaiory  (#.  g.  *  bleak  winds '  for  *  high  winds'),  they  aris^hear  amch  aad  wfa-writo 

aracb.  A  complete  and  exhaustive  explanation,  of  all  the  changes  in  the  Quarto 
'Teit,  is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  path,  at  every  fresh  station  exposed  to  fresh  dan* 
'feri,  whidi  the  woids  of  die  poet  bavd,  thraegh  die  awadi  of  die  actor,  the  ear  of 

*  the  spectatdk',  the  hand  of  the  copyist,  and  the  eye  of  the  compositor.'  [Dr  Scmniyr 
brings  forward  certain  classes  of  errors,  to  prove  his  position.  I  can  give  only  the 
headings:]  •  I.  The  Quartos  make  no  distinction  between  verse  and  prose;  not  even 
«whcie  dielfaieiifayBie  atdieeadof  a  aeene.  a.  Maaj  emia  of  the  Qnaitoe  are 
•mistakes  of  the  car,  not  of  the  eye.    3.  Capricionsness  of  the  actors'  diction  is 

*  noticeable  in  the  use  of  expletives,  like  '  come,'  *  do/  •  go  to^'  *  how,'  •  sir/  &c  In 

*  common  life  Englishmen  are  fond  of  beginning  their  sentences  with  such  lltde  words, 

*  which,  like  tuning-foilcs, give  the  key  in  which thqf  intend  to  speak.  4.  The  omissions 

*  in  the  Quartos  are  evidently  due  to  the  acton,  occurring  as  they  do  in  the  middle  of 
■  speeches,  where  care  is  taken  merely  to  preserve  the  cue,  &c.  &c.'  [Dr  SCHMIDT 
nait  ap  as  fbOewat]  *8ac]i  are  (be  fcaeoasiageaend  and  iapaitleatar,wtddi  prove 

*  that  the  Quarto-Text  of  King  Lear  lacks  authority,  and  that  its  various  readings  are  to 
*be  expunged  for  our  editions;  excepting,  in  those  few  instances,  where  they  serve  to 
<«on«ctindobitableoireft  fat  the  Folio.  Athow  early,  or  at  how  late,  a  day  this  con- 
'VieiioB  will  take  tool  and  hear  fruit,  cannot  from  past  ocperience  be  approximately 
•reckoned.  It  is  not  every-onc's  business  to  let  himself  be  convinced,  and  it  is  not 
'eveiy-one's  business  to  follow  his  convictions.'  [Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  Dr 
Schaddt^  raaariGi  wHI  be  foaad  la  the  oomaMalaiy  to  the  teat  Uafbstaaal^,  hb 
«MajlsooIyaftegBMBt  ItdoesaoteateadbejoadthesecoadSceaeofdttfatiUt* 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  an  article  has  a];q)eared  in  JlMmtPn's  Epitonu  of 
ZiKnMyy,  I  Attgait,t879»l)jtbe  Rev.  Mr  rUAT,en  TX^ilMr  Mtf  TXr  MoT 
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Ait  plaj.  The  portion  tbat  relates  to  tbe  Text  is  substantially  as  follows :]  '  In  the 

*  Quarto  vre  have  the  vcnion  of  the  play  a?  it  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
'  ber,  x6o6,  before  the  King.  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  revivals  of  it,  but  tbe  fact  that 
'the  Folio  b  iiivided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  the  nttmefous  ooiaeldns  in  tt,  prave 

*  that  veisioa  to  be  an  abridgement  for  stage  purpose^  moit  Ukely  Bade  after  Shake* 
•speare's  retirement,  and  probably  circa  1616-22. 

'  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  pecitliarities  in  ttie  versions.  We  mast  re* 
«  nember  that  in  1605.  when  the  ori^nal  venton  (which  we  call  «0*)  was  pradnced, 
•the  Queen  had  recently  (in  October,  1604)  been  consulting  astrologers  and  firmly 

*  believed  in  them;  that  James  L  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  on  anything  but  good 

*  terms  with  Prince  Heniy;  diat  lus  wiMleiale  creation  of  knights  had  been  satirised 
'abundantly  on  the  boards;  and  that  England  and  Scotland  had  been  merged  in 
•Great  Britain  by  proclamation  (October  20,  1604).    Apaln,  in  1606,  December  26^ 

*  when  the  revival  took  place,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  disturbed  the  Court  and  people. 

'Now  torn  to  I,  ii,  103,  Mf.,it  is  dear  ihat  a  passage,  fainooent  perhaps  originally, 
'hot  liable  to  misconstruction  by  the  Giurt,  has  been  carefully  Icit  out  in  the  Quarto. 
••  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction ;  there's  son  aj^ainst  father:  the 
«  Kuig falis  from  bias  of  naiurtt  iher^s  father  agaimt  child.  \Ve  have  seen  the  best 

*  of  oar  time/ Ac. 

•On  the  other  hand,  I.91  seq.,  137  j^r^.,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Quarto  in  place 
'of  this,  speak  of  a  'father  tbat  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  him;'  ' menaces  and 
'maledictions  against  king  and  nobles;'  (Gunpowder  Plot;)  'nuptial  breacbcs;' 
•(LadyBMex;)  and  the  like^  none  of  vhidi  aUasioas  would  be  disifreeaUetoihe 
•King. 

'Again,  in  I,  iv,  345,  seq.,  this  passage  was  omitted : 

"This  man  hatb  bad  good  counsel :  a  hundred  knightt, 

**Tb  politic  aiid  Mb  to  let  him  keep 

'Atpotat  a  haadNd  ftatghis:  jrei,  that,  on  every  ditaai  ' 

*taA  husz,  each  fiuiey,  «ach  conptaint,  di»Uk«, 

*Ut  may  fn^-uarj  his  dotagi  vrith Ikdr^tmm, 

'Ami  twld  our  iitus  in  mtrcy' 

'  But  die  strongest  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  III,  i,  22-42,  where  22-29  (<rom  the 
'  FoOo)  are  ckaily  attematiTe  with  30-43  (from  Ae  Quarto).  In  the  folk)  we  readi 

"Who  hAve.  as  who  have  not,  that  thdr  great  stais 
*  Throned  and  set  hijti  T  servants,  who  seem  no  le)^, 
'  Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculatioBt 
'  Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  bath  been  SaHV 
•••••in***  •  wauthiiigdMvar, 
«  WhsMof.  pwAaaesk  th«t  •!«  but  imUiiRBk* 

'Bnt  in  the  Quarto  we  are  only  told  of  'secret  feet  in  some  of  our  best  ports.' 
'Is  it  not  ckar  that  the  ibrawr  passage  would,  in  the  winter  of  i6e4F-5,  when  the 

•peace  with  Spain  was  not  six  months  old — a  peace  procured  by  the  bribery  of  Suf- 

*  folk,  Northampton,  Pembroke,  Southampton,  Dirleton,  &c.,  &c. — be  taken  by  the 
'  popolaee  as  a  direct  aHusion  to  diis  soandalons  corruption,  and  is  it  not  also  dear 

*  that  the  Court  could  not  allow  the  play  to  be  acted  before  them  without  the  dever 
'reformations  introduced  by  Shakespeare  in  this  Quarto  version? 

'  Another  omission  of  the  same  kind  is  that  of  the  Merlin  prophecy  at  the  end  of 
«ni,iL  Janes  woold  not  ham  tdciated  even  so  distant  a  prospect  of  » tiine  when 
<lhe  lealn  of  Albion  ahouid  come  to  great  confusion,  and  any  allusion  to  the  c«U 
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*l»ne  who <cune.  to  the  tbnqg*  daring  Us  fiat  pcppcai  is  koowtt  to  biw  Iimb 
'Toy  obaoxkws  to  him. 
« Irli^lftf  thai  thit  the  Quarto  is,  ss  staled  «dM  title-page^  die  «aiian«plqr«d 

*  before  the  King's  Majesty.'    It  is,  however,  a  scandalously  inconecl  andaoCNfli* 

*  tioos  Gopj  of  that  Tersion,  taken  from  a  wretchedly  written  MS. 

•Tddag  it  fhea  Hwt  the  Qnarto  is  h  soiMwlwt  altered  veniM  of 'O' ftr  Oomt 

•performance,  but  very  carelessly  copied  and  erroneously  printed,  we  have  yet  to 
*czamiiie  the  Folio.  In  this  ca»e,  foituoately,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases  of 
aad  HamUit-wt  Iwt*  two  venioas,  one  abridged  coosiderably.  It  u  not 
'then  possible  for  ingenuous  editors  to  sneer  at  the  very  notion  of  abridgement  as 
*ttey  do  when  it  is  sufj;;estcd  that  7'he  Ttmpd  or  yuliui  Casar  have  been  curtailed 

*  for  theatrical  purposes.  But  they  all  agree  that  in  this  instance  the  alteration  was 
•made  ty  Slisiiesiieaie  Maasdf.  lb  spile  of  the  leoorded  fodi  that  SUilejr,  llasria- 
•ger,  &c.  did  rewrite  great  portions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (who  were  then, 

*  1616-40,  esteemed  above  Shakespeare) ;  in  spite  of  the  probabili^  that  portions, 

*  if  not  all,  of  his  MSS  were  burnt  with  the  Globe  Theatre;  in  spite  of  the  palpable 
*hA  that  TSmoH  was  so  remodelled  before  1623,  and  Afathtth,  7%t  TSeq^f  tei 

*  afterwards,  by  D' Avenant  and  Drydcn ;  in  spite  of  the  persistence  to  our  own  time 
'of  managers  in  playing  Ritkard III,  Matb^tk,  &c.  in  their  altered  forms,  we  are 
•leqdied  telidieve  tliat  Sbakespeaie,w1io  left  his  plays  to  take  care  of  tlMmsdveSi 

<  and  did  not  collect  them  like  Jonson,  was  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  remodelled 
'until  his  plays  were  published  in  1623,  but  after  that  they  were  open  to  any  one  to 
'refashion  as  he  pleased;  in  other  words,  the  very  thing  which  preserved  Jonson's 

*  pl^psftom  being  altered  was  Uieb^glttaiog  of  the  OKnqil^  I 
•believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  process  began  immediately  after  his  death,  and 
'that  nearly  eveiy  play  revived  was,  at  the  revival,  revised  also;  abridged, * re> 
<lbnned'  of  oaths,  &c.,  corrected  bf  altentioB  of  obsolete  words,  end  *  emended* 
'  in  metre  as  well  as  diction.  In  some  cases  I  believe  also  inteipolatians  Wen  intro> 
'duccd, — not,  however,  in  this  play  of  Ltar,  to  which  I  return. 

'  Besides  the  aUtratiom  I  have  noted  from  '  O '  to  the  Quarto,  there  are  omissions 

<  ill  the  FdBo,espeds]fy  la  the  later  part  of  the  play.  Besides  Aorter  ones  of  n  line 
•or  so,  which  may  be  due  to  the  careless  copy,  or  of  single  words,  which  may  be 
'dne  to  the  printer,  I  may  notice  the  following:  I,  iii,  1^23;  I,  iv,  154-169J  I,  iv, 

.  *  252-257;  II,  ii,  14S-1S2  (clearly  a  purposed  oodidon,  Bot  aocttottd,  the  metre 
•beinf  <set  right  by  inserting,  <nced');  11^ «^  >8-59;  III,  vi,  109-122  (omitted 
'because,  as  Heywood  tells  us,  rhyme  had  become  unfashionable) ;  III,  vii,  98-107 ; 
•IV,  i,  60-66;  IV,  i,  31-50;  IV,  i,  53-58;  IV,  i,  62-69.  The  whole  of  IV,  iii 
•({ntendoiMliiiMrtte  scenes  are  icnambered  7Sw4la  for  ^Mfilis,  etc.,  iqp  lo  StftiKu, 

*  whidiremains  unaltered);  IV,  vii,  86-97;  V,  i,  2J-2S;  V,  iii,  54-59;  V, iii, 203-22 1. 

•Now  I  cannot  believe  that  these  omissions  were  made  by  Shakespeare;  the  last 
•one, for  instance,  narrating  the  meeting  of  Edgar  and  Kent,  is  ntttuary  to  the  plot. 
•Saebow  abrapt  line  339  ('Here  comes  Kent')  becomes  without  it.  But  on  this 
'point,  and  on  the  incorrectness  of  the  Quarto  I  need  not  enlarge.  Four  years  jince 
'  Prof.  Delius,  in  an  able  paper,  displayed  bis  views  on  them,  with  which  I  entirely 
•cotneide!.  Tbe  portions  of  tUi  aitide  wUdi  I  dafan,  as  original  are  die  fidng  die 
'date  of  production  in  1605,  not  1606  [see  Date  of  tht  ComponHen,  p.  381],  and  the 
'hypothesis  that  the  Quarto  vetsionwas  one  altered  by  Shakespeare  finm'O'  for 

*  production  at  Court. 

•Vndfe  tte  veij  lunneroas  incgdaritiet  of  metre  in  the  Qdaito  en  die  cntiidy  itt 
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•the  misreat^ing  of  the  badly  written  MS  by  a  careless  printer,  the  many  brolcen  lines 
*of  less  than  five  feet  in  the  Folio  are  due  to  the  omission  of  passages  cut  oat  to 

•  ihorteii  ttie  represeDtation.  I  potnttd  diis  out  In  th*  ene  of  JiMm  Gmr,  in  1875. 

•  I  now  say  that  it  applies  to  all  the  shoftened  plays  of  Shakespean,  and  Ui«l  in  re- 
'gard  to  his  worl:';,  nnci  Fletcher's,  or  to  any  of  the  great  dramatists,  we  caaal«l|t 

•  tell  if  any  play  has  been  abridged  by  examination  of  this  one  pecnliarity.' 


A  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  CERTAIN  QUARTOS,  COLLATED 
BY  THE  CAMiiRIDGE  EDITORS,  AND  RECORDED  BY  THEM  IN 
THE  FOOT-NOTES  OF  THEIR  EDITION. 

The  following  collation  it  wholly  the  woric  of  Messn  Clakk  aad  Wright.  I 
hvn  not  incorporated  it  in  my  own  collation,  as  recorded  in  the  bregoing  Textual 
notes.  The  discrepancies  hardly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  varia  Ifcttonis,  in  the  strict 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  nsed  among  schoolmen;  they  are  little  else  than  gross 
typotrrnphical  blunders,  and  are  Interesting  mdnly  for  bibliographical  purposes,  in 
deciding  the  priority  in  printing  among  several  copies,  or  even  portions  of  copies, 
of  Quartos  of  (he  same  dAtc.  Interest  too  may  be  found  in  deciding  whether  tho 
various  readings  are  errors  of  the  eye  or  of  the  ear. 

It  is  to  be  Iwcne  in  mind,  that  I  have  here  icprinted  the  eelladoD  mtiBtfm  U  b 
recorded  in  the  Cr.mhri;!^e  Edition,  except  in  some  cases  where  the  readiQg Is  iden* 
tical  with  the  received  text,  there  it  seemed  superfluous;  and  that  'Q^'  of  the  Cam> 
bridge  Edition  is  Q,  of  this,  vizt  the  Puie  Bull  edition. 

In  their  Preface  the  Cambridge  Editon  give  tiie  fdlowfng  v^buiilko  of  flie  lya* 
bols  which  they  have  u?cd  : 
.  '  Q,  (Cap.).   The  copy  in  Capell's  collection. 

'  Q.  (Dev.).  The  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  DevoMUre, 

'Q;  (Mus.  per.).  A  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Mnseam.  (C  54,  R.  18).  [Adi* 
bee's  Facsimile  agrees  with  this. — Ed.] 

'     (Mus.  imp.).  An  imperfect  copy  (wanting  title)  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34, 
K.  17) ;  formerly  in  the  posMSsiott  of  Mr  Halfiwdl. 

•Q^  (Bodl.  I).  A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Uhnuy  (ICalone  35),  with  (he  tide,  but 
wanting  the  last  leaf. 

*     (Bodl.  2).   A  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  37),  wanting  title,  but 
having  the  last  leaf.* 

I,  i,  95.    You  have  btgot\  igot  Q,  (Cap.). 

I,  ^  108,  Soie^  I  sbat}  never  tMrry]  Matry  Q,  (Cap.). 

I,il,  3&   Edm.]  Bast.  Q.FfQ,.  Ba.      (Ckp.  Dev.  Iloi.  per.  *  BodL  I.  »). 

Om.      (Mus.  imp.). 
I,  iv,  87.    If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's  length^]  lub^s  length      (Cap.  ft 

Dev.).  hMers,  length      (Mus.  per.  &  imp.  &  BodL  f,  a). 
I,tv,  148.  Tbtg  would  have  part  on'i:  and  ladies  too,'\  cn't,  and  lodes  too,  Q^Q,. 

fl«V,  and  lodes  too,  Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.).  on*/,  «md Laditt  too, 

(Bodl.  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.). 
I^lv,  173.  I woold  UikcLkamto  H»\ Uom*  to  fyi     (BodL  t,     lln.  pa;  * 

hnp.).  AerMT  fyt     (Of.  ft  Dev.). 
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^ivt  l85»  mm  thou  art  an  O]  new  thou  Q,  (BodL  t,  % Hof.  p«r. ft  iaip.) 

thou,  thcu  Q,Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
I*  Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  I    The  iniendtd\  upon  the  untmdtr  Q,Q^ 

(OiV*  A  Der.).  i|(iM  ii#  mOmHi  <^  (BodL  i»  a,  Has.  per.  ft 

imp.). 

I»     295.   Pieru  tnerj  sense  abont  thee  I]  peruse  Q,Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
I*     335.  Wim/  iaUin  your  return.  No,  no,  my  lent.}   and  afitr  your  retume 
mm  wg^  tm^Qg,  mmd mfitr ym$r  rttmme  jmw  my  tiri 

(Cap.  &  Dev.).  ^  hasten yomr  nhmu  mm  ngf  lard  Q.  (BodL 

If  a,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.). 
I*  Iv*  33&  miUy  geotleness]  miUtie  Q;  (BodL  I,  3,  Mas.  per.  &  imp.). 

mSUk  Q^<^  (O^b  ft  Dev.). 
^  it*  33ft   Yon  are  mnch  more  attasVd  for  want  of  wisdom]  attaskt  fer 

(BodL  I,    Mas.  per.  &  imp.),  alapt  Q,(^  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
Ilfiyioaii  Tb]wf«<l»flMi*«M^j/M/^A£rmaiiia3iA#fMtf 

<^(BodL  I,  3,  Mtts.p«r.ftiBp.).  tmi  mal^  tki$kU 

Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 

U.  L  xaOi  Occuioosy  noble  Gloncester,  of  some  poiul  pcyu     (BodL  1, 2,  Mos. 

per.  ft  imp.),  /mr  Q,  (Cap.  ft  Der.). 
I^lb  laa.   Oar  fcther  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister  Of  differences'^  di/erenees 
(Bodl.  I,  a,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.),   defences  Q,Q,  (Cap.  &  Dev.). 
II,  L         which  I  htst  thonght  it  fit}  A»/     (BodL  I,  2,  Mus.  per.  &  imp.). 
II,iia4.  TbaiinNrfraaiearJMw.3  J«iitfQ^Q^(GipwftI>av.)« 
^  t.     Good  dttvmingi  deuen  Q,  (Bodl.  i). 

H,  fi,  1$.  — wftrfiftKJtiiy]  wMttitloaen  Q.  (Bodl.  i). 
II,  ii,  121.  Yod  stabbora  aneient  knave]  autrent     (BodL  I), 
n,  ii,  138.  ^or^j/  and  contemned' st  wretches]  Mett  and  contaned  Q,  (Bodl.  I). 
n»  ii«  160.  Nothing,  almost  see  miracles]  my  wracie  Q,Q,  (Capw  Dor.  Mos.  per* 
ft  imp.  ft  Bodl.  2).  my  rachles  Q,  (BodL  I), 
ii,  162.  ^o  bath  most]  not  Q,  (BodL  I), 
n,  ii,  166.   Tahe]  Late      (Bodl.  i). 

H,  iii,  15.   nnmb*d  and  mortified]  and  is  omitted  in  <^  (BodL  t)* 
H^BiftC.  i>l&*r] /^j  Q,  (BodL  I), 
n,  iii*  17.  from  low  farms]  frame  Q,  (Bodl.  l), 
II,  iii,  20.     Turlyrod]  Tuelygod      (Bodl.  l). 
II,  iv,  97.   father  Would  with  his]  fate  . . .  with  the  Q,  (BodL  l). 
XI,far,9ff,  emmamdt  her  sen^]  tm§  tmUmit  uruite  <^  (BodL  1), 
n,  Iv,  loa  </i>r)''  ^  Uhe fiery  dnha?*  TcH]  TTkefUrit  dblr. Mr<^  (BodL  l). 
^     n,  iv,  loi.  No]  Mo  Q,  (Bodl.  i). 

iv,  118.  rtxiihfy]  Mlis^r     (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  &  imp.  &  BodL  2).  coh- 
m9r(^(BodL  1}* 

ILin  1x9. ptutil  past  Q,  (Q^  Der.  Ifaa.  per. ft  bu^  ft  Bodl.  s).  pmut^ 
(BodL  I). 

n,iv,  X27.  <<itow«r  mefroralbynMftci^  <»inf]  <ANMr.../9m/Q. (BodL  t). 
II»  5v,.l33.  depraved]  dep(oued<^  (Bodl.  1). 
II,  iv,  188.  Allow]  alow  Q,Q,.   c/Ziw  <^  (Gipi.). 
n,  iv,  223.  call  it]  callit  Q,  (Dev.). 
in;{i>3S*        in/ Q.  (Dev.). 
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in,  iv,  6.     CmtmtioHx  florm^  emltnthut  tUrm  Q,  (Mus  imp.  ft  BodL  i). 

tempeUious  storm  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  iv,  lO.    raging'\  roring  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
Ill,  iv,  14.    Save  what  btaU  there.]  btatts  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  BodL  a). 

beam  Q,(^  (Mna.  imp.  ft  Bodl.  i). 

Ill,  iv,  106.   hnJinrjl  leadings  Q,Q,  (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 

Ill,  iv,  106.  Come,  lutbulton  Acre,}  Comt  on  btt  true.     (Mas.  Imp.  &  BodL  l). 

Cm*  &H  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mn.  per.  ft  Bodl.  s). 
n^hr.tlt.  Flibbertigibbtt^  SribtrJtgibU  Q,  (Mus.  imp.  ft  BodL  l).  ffSkrA^ 

gibei  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  BodL  3). 
Ill,  iv,  112.  gives']  gitu     (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 

Ill,  ir.  It*,  tt3.  amJ  ike  pbt,  sfuiHts"]  tht  pin-puma  Q;  (Mas.  tmp.  ft  Bod.  i). 

6*     pin,  squemes  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  &  Mus.  per.), 
m,  itMi  J.  hare-tip]  hare  lip  Q,  (Cap.  Dev«  Mu.  per.  ft  BodL  a).  harU  ^  <2^ 

(Mus.  impw  &  Bodl.  i). 
III,ir,ii6b  Si  met  ti*  nigkl-wiMri\  «  n^tOu         nmt  Q;  (Mm.  inp.  ft 

Bodl.  i).    ktwutOt  M^Mt  flMTv     XCaf.  Dev.  Mm.  per.  ft 

Bodl.  2). 

in,     119.  tiee,  m^A,]  thee,  wiuh  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mm.  per.  ft  BodL  s).  An, 

with      (Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 
lU, iv,  las.  tadpoU]  tode pold  Q,  (Mus.  imp.  ft  BodL  i).    todf^  Q;  (Cipb  Dev. 

Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
in,{v,  125.  «wJ;p4wiHr]  wt0«wrr  Q,  (Mm.  imp,  ft  BodL  i). 

ni,  vi,  94.   Take  up,  take  up]  Take  up  ta  Hu^ (Mus.  imp.  &  BodL  l),  TU* 

up  the  King  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  MiM.  pet.  ft  Bodl.  2). 
ni.vli,  57.   MMiViAi^  (Mus.  per.  and  BodL  a).  oaiy^n/^i/Q,  (Cap^^ 

Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
UlfViitSS.  Ct  his  bare  head]  of  his  hu'J  ktad  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus,  iotp.  ft  BodL 

l).   on  his  lovtd  head  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  a), 
III,vfi,S9.  ftwy*^]  layd  Q,  (Chp.  Dev.  Mas.  impuft  Bodl.  i).  Jatf(^(Maib 

per.  &  Bodl.  2). 

Ill,  vii,  60.   sttlUd]  steeled  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  BodL  l). 

III,  vii,  103.  roguish]  Om,  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  a). 

IV,  i,  la  fotrfy  bdt]  poorlU,  leedt  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mm.  fanp.  ft  BodL  t). 

parti,  eyd,  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  it,  la.  terror]  terrer      (Mas.  per.  &  BodL  2).    curr*      (Cap.  Dev. 

Mas.  impi  ft  BodL  i). 
IV«  ii»  91.  A  mistress's  tmmmi^  tmmfd  ^  (Oqp.  Dev.  Uu.  ft 

Bodl.  I). 

IV,  ii,  ai.   Wear  this;  spare  speech]  tkis^  spare  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  BodL  3).  tith- 

^Kte     (Gap.  Dev.  Mas.  Is^k  ft  BodL  i). 
IV,  {],  37.   a  woman's]  a  is  omitted  In  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i) 
IV,  ii,  38.  JIfy/ool  usurps  my  ^m^]  My  feote . . .  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp. 

ft  BodL  I).  A  foole . . .  Aa/Q,  (Mas.  per.  ft  Bodl.  s). 
IV,  ii,  29.   worth  the  whistle]  -whistling  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  2). 
IV,  ii.  33.  Us  origin]  it  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  imp, ft  BodL  t).  ilk     (Mas.  pec, 

&  Budi.  2). 

IV;il,4S.  1]y]ilaRsoiiM9ilfl<|JM^/«/Q,(Mas.pei;ftBodL»).  Jb^^ 
(Cffw  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  ft  BodL  i )• 
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IV,  ii,  47.  tkete  viU  offences]  this  vild  Q,  (Mos.  per.  &  Bodl«  3).  Ot  viU 

(Cap.  Dot.  Mu.  impw  At  BodL  l). 
IV,  if,  4^  ffumanity]  Humanly  Q,  (Cap.  Der.  Mas.  imp.  &  Bodl.  i). 
I^*  ^  53*   IK>t  knoufit  Foob  do'\  knovi'st  fools,  do  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mm.  inp.  h 

BodL.  I).   knovdU^  foob  do      (Mus.  per.  &  BodL  a). 
IV,  0,  $4  in  oar  mitOm  land]  myriifei  <^  (Qipi.  Dev.  Mot.  impi.  ft  BodL  1). 

noyults  Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  a). 
IV.  U,  57.   Uiy        ^r^iVu     /^r^a/]  thy  state  begins  thereat     (Mus.  per.  ft 

Bodl.  3).   thy  slayer  begin  threats  Q.  (Cap.  Dbv.  Mm.  in^w  ft 

Bodl.  I). 

IV,  0,  58.   Whiles  thou,]  miPs  Q.  (Cap.  D«v.  Mm.  imikft  Bodl.  i>.  HOt/'if 

Q,  (Mus.  per.  &  BodL  a). 
IV,  11,60.  Itaper  defbntally«m»Bot}M<MQ^(H«i.^^ 
IV,  1^  68k   Many,  your  manhood  new — ]  manhood  mevh-Q^  (Mus.  per.  ft 

Bodl.  2).   manhood  now — Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  imp.  &  Bodl.  l). 
IV,  ii,  78.   above.  You  justicers^  aboxte  you  Imstistn      (Mus.  per.  &  BodL  a). 

IV,«l^aaiS.  Hie  hunty  and  the  beniim  of  heaven.]   Tki  ioimtt mi  tmk  <^ 

(Gip.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  ft  BodL  I,  a). 
IV,.«i,S96b  n  t0ce,emd  ioo^   io  boctt  t»  boot      (Hva,  bap.),  it  tarn  Oti 

Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  1,2). 
rV,  vi,  227.  /rr/]  Om.  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  i,  a). 
IV,  vi,  339.  vortnigkt'l  fortnight     (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  ft  BodL  i,  2). 
lV,v(,S4i.  yottf  eastard  at  mf  imBom]ymir  enter  or     kiUirc     (Qy.  Den 

Mus.  p«r.  &  Bodl.  I,  2).  ^<>iir  eosterd  or  my  hat  Q,  (Mas.  imp.). 
IV,  Ti,  355.  rest  you.  Let '/  see]  ^ow,  /fA     (Mas.  imp.).  ^  /cCr     (Cap.  Der, 

Mo.  per*  ft  Bodl.  i,  a). 

IV,  «I,  t$6.  he  speaks  of  May  be]  0/  mdjf  Q^(Oyw  Dcf.  Kw.p«r  ft  BodL  t* 

2).   of,  may  Q,  (Mus,  imp.). 
rV,  vi,  ada.  Reads]  A  LeUer     (Mus.  imp.).  Oob  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mas.  per.  ft 
BodL  I,  s). 

V,  i,  3.       alteration]  abdication      (Cnp.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  I, 
V,  iii,  29.     One  step]  And  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  i,  2). 

V,  iii,  48.     and  appointed  guard"]  Om.  Q,  (Cap.  Dev.  Mus.  per.  &  Bodl.  I,  a). 
Vyffi,Sia    «M>Mwi»  Am0m]  /mmwm  bossome  Q,  (MHtiaqk).  «pmi  HmmmQ^ 

(Cap.  Dev.  Mu«.  per.  &  Bodl.  l,  2). 
V«  iii,  55.     ussion.  At  this  time  fVe}  session  at  this  time,  wee      (Mas.  imp.). 

«»<Mi«/M<rlAw,  M«r(^  (Cap.  Der.  llv.  per.  ft  BodL  I,  s). 

V,  ^  5IL     Sktrfness]  sharfnes       (MoO.  im^\,    timfU      (Cbpi.  DtT.  Um 

par.  ft  Bodl.  1,  a). 
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ItelMtof  the  Composition  of  thb  pbqrcMi  be  McerUiiied  villi  an  uniuual  degree 
of  accuracy.  We  have  one  limit  fixed  by  external  evidcncCf  uid  another  by  internalf 
and  the  tcnn  between  the  two  consists  of  merely  three  yean:  from  ito^  to  1606.  ^ 

The  external  cridence  li  mppHed  by  die  Stationers'  Registeii,  wliich  give  vs  die 
Quistmas  boiidays  in  1606  as  the  earliest  date  before  which  the  play  must  of  coQlve 
have  been  written.  To  the  internal  cvidenee  «e  amtt  look  for  the  latest  date  after 
which  it  must  have  been  written. 

TiMceaiediree  Heme  of  internal  etMeaeeb^*  lbit»dM  lyfrfiriaa  to  Dr  Haia. 
net's  bgok.  noted  by  Theobald  ;  secondly,  the  use  by  Edgar  of '  British  mnn '  instead 
of  Em^shman  in  ^.h".  popular  rhyme;  this  was  noted  by  Malone;  and  thirdly, 
tlie  irfarence  by  oiuut-csicr  to  the  «late  edipacs^*  to  wUcli  attention  was  called  ^ 
MrAunsWuoKr. 

First,  Dr  Harsnet's  book.  This  was  published  in  i6q^.  See  III,  iv,  53.  Of  the 
timitimH,ddsisfcalfydieeii4yoiiediakisiimbqfow^^  Coneem* 
im  die  edMT  iwo^  dieie  nejr  be  nore  or  lew  diAnoee  ef  eptwlew. 

Of  die  Seeond,  ICAIiMa  (vol.  i,  p.  352, 1790)  sayst  «TMt  play  ti  aioertalned  to 
*haYe  been  written  after  October,  1604,  by  a  minute  change  which  Shakespeare  made  ^ 

•  in  a  traditional  line  put  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar :  "  Fie,  fob,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood 
'  of  a  British  man."  [See  III,  iv,  175.]  The  old  metrical  saying,  which  is  found 
•inoM  cf  Nadi^e  panpiilels,  printed  ia  x^fj/^  ancl  in  other  books,  wast  "Fy, 

•  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  EHglishman."    Though  a  complete  union  of  Eng-*^ 
'  land  and  Scotland,  which  was  projected  in  the  first  parliament  that  met  after  James's  I 
*eeees8ioD  to  the  English  throne, was  not  carried  into  effect  till  a  century  afterwards, 
*tbe  two  kingdoms  were  united  in jifeifc  and  ht  was  pradahacd  Khig  of  (hual 

•  Britain,  24  October.  1604.' 

Malone  therefore  assigns  the  composition  to  160J,  and  thinks  it '  extremely  prob- 
dde*  that  It  was  performed  f»;:  the  fir.t  time  in  March  or  April  of  that  year, 'in  wbich 
'year  the  old  play  of  Kine  Lcir.  that  had  been  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1^04- 
•was  printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  John  Wright,  who,  we  may  presume,  finding 

•  Shakespeare's  play  successful,  hoped  to  palm  the  spurious  one  on  the  public  for  his.' 
Seep.3S3>  ItfetobeiegnlliMlduitlldonedldaot Auabhtiieproolsof Usaneiw 
tion  that  the  old  play  of  1594  is  identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  printed  in 
1605.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fact,  bat  I  think  it  can  only  be 
ooBjectore  when  we  assert  that  It  ii  so.  After  imputing  to  ShBonSlaffMrd  en  Inteiitiott 
to  deceive  the  public,  Malone  is  obliged  to  put  the  date  of  the  performance  as  far> 
back  as  March  or  April,  1605.  It  was  on  the  eighth  of  May  in  that  year  that  Stafford 
entered  his  book  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  if  Shakespeare's  Ltar  was  then  on  the 
eteg^  or  had  been  latdy,  it  arast  Iwve  been  written  aooM  mendis  befixe.  If,  as 

Ifidone  supposes,  it  was  performed  in  March,  it  must  have  been  written  in  T^.nuary 
or  February,  in  order  to  Iteep  it  within  thg  yaf  1^5-  I  do  not  rememberlEat 
Ualonel&ywhere  expresses  himsdf  qdte  as  explicitly  as  this,  hot  If  he  had  he  weiiid 
have  carried  ChalmbSS  completely  with  him ;  and  if  he  had  extended  the  compo> 
sUion  over  a  little  toqBSrqpecelbui  two  ouMiUiH  and  stretched  it  into  December  or 
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Kovcmber,  1604,  1m  wonid  have  taken  tritli  bim  Draxs  also,  and  probably  all  ottim 
vrho  profess  to  delect  flurp  practice  between  the  lines  of  Simon  Stafford's  ti'.lc  pige; 
but,  as  I  said  when  speaking  of  the  entry  of  Stafford's  book  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ters, these  arguments,  loonded  on  a  printer's  chance  phrase,  are  to  me  only  'gracious 
iutSangf  Simoa  8tailA>rd,  In  all  likdibood,  Idb  the  truth  wImb  lie  nys  his  Kb»g> 
J.rir  was  •  latelie  iicteJ.'  I  dare  say  it  was  a  popular  piny ;  it  is  quite  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  third-rate  class  of  comedies,  and  its  success  was  suf&cienlly  marked 
to  soggot  to  Shakespeare  a  tragedy  on  die  saae  rabject.  And  at  to  Stafford** 
calling  it  a  tragedy,— I  really  think  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  retain* 
ing  the  impression  which  the  whole  drift  of  the  play  excqil  the  last  two  or  three 
scenes  left  upon  his  mind.  If  the  spectacle  of  a  respectable  elderly  king,  reduced 
to  saeh  an  extfcnrity  of  hanger  •»  to  indnce  his  ftidtfol  attendant  to  offer  Urn  his 
bare  and  living  arm  as  an  article  of  diet,  be  net  tragic,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
tragedy  is.    Moreover,  D&YOSN  in  his  Preface  to  Tkt  Spanish  Friar  speaks  of  a 

•  DrogeJy  emUng  happily*  Tk«  half-tide  of  Tati^  TOlion  of  this  very  play  reads, 
*The  tragedy  of  King  Lear/  and  we  all  know  that  the  declared  purpose  of  tlMt 
version  ^as  to  turn  it  into  a  comedy;  and  when  we  find  even  CAMPBELL,  the  poet, 
in  his  Kemarkj  on  this  play,  speaking  of  this  same  JCing  Ltir  as  '  a  tragedy,*  I 
diink  «e  oogkt  not  to  l>e  too  severe  on  an  EUsabethan  prteter  for  applyiog  to  the 
same  title.  In  these  days,  when  Henry  VIII,  Nero,  and  Judas  Iscariot  find  vindi> 
catofs,  I  really  think  a  faint  murmur  might  be  raised  for  humble  Simon  Stafford. 

As  I  have  said,  Chalmers  {Suppkwuntal  Apology,  p.  413)  concurs  generally  with 
Malooe  in  the  belief  Oat  Z<w'was  written  early  in  1605,  bat  he  thinka  ICalone  ii 
mi-^takcn  in  some  of  his  premises.    For  instance,  he  says  that  the  argument,  derived 
from  the  change  of  EHglisk  to  '  British,'  that  the  play  was  written  after  October,  . 
1604,  is  not  absolutely  condosive,  for  *die  bet  is  that  there  was  issued  from  Green-  1 

•  wich  a  royal  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1603,  declaring  that,  until  a  com- 

•  plctc  union,  the  king  held,  and  esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as 

•  one  kingdom ;  and  the  two  poets,  Daniel,  and  Drajrton,  who  wrote  gratulatory  verses 
*0B  Us  aeceidon,  ^Mlce  of  the  two  kingdonis  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  radm,  by 
'  the  name  of  Brit^ ;  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one 
<  people,  by  tlie  dtnomination  of  British.  Before  Kingjamet  Wlived  at  London, 
'  Daniel  offered  tc  him  t  *A  Pantgyrike  Congratmlaiory,  d^pmi  U  Air  Jtb^t  m«tt 
'txeellent  Majesty  at  Burttigk-IfMrriHgton  im  JlntltmdMrf^  wfudi  vas  printed  ia 
1603,  for  Blount,  with  a  Defence  of  Rbime : 


*  La  ben  Um  ilocy  of  agitatar  dqf 
Thaa  Mifglmd  awr  bsi'iefaa  ccaMssa 

In  all  h«r  days.  .  . . 

And  now  she  Is,  and  now  in  peac«  therefore 
Shjle  kandt  with  union,  O  thou  mighlie  state. 
How  thou  art  all  grtmt  Britaim,  aod  no  more, 


•TUt  ««fy  nure  fmblication  of  Daniel  confaleS|by  die  SmI,  Ao  Cdnmnlaiot^ 
*  soning,  from  the  proclamation ;  for  WO  ae«  how  n  poet  did  write  before  any  proda^ 
'mation  issued  upon  the  point.* 

Dkaks  {ShaJktpemn  and  JUt  Tfmit,  ii, 457)  tWides  it  'more  probable  that  its  pro* 

duction  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  close  of  1604,'  for  three  reasons :  First,  if  the  change 
from  English  to  British  were  made  out  of  compliment  to  the  king,  the  compliment 
would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  change  were  made  between  the  declaratory  prodama* 


tioa  of  My»  1603,  and  the  definitive  prxlimatioo  of  Odober,  l6of.  Secondly,  the 
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old  play  of  KingLeir  was  entered  on  the  Statiooera'  boofa  on  the  8th  of  May,  1605, 
'«ittrM£tfrijraeletf.'  If ow,  w  Am  pabBiber  hoped  to  iinpoM  oaOepiiblle  tbis 
old  tragedy  lor  ^naltcspcarc's  successful  drama,  it  was  evidently  intended  that  the 
word  *laUiy  should  be  referred  by  the  reader  to  Shakespeare's  play;  heoce,  it  foU 
ki«>  dwt  Zmt  had  been  acted  some  months  before,  and  was  noc  then  nctiully  peiw 
forming.  This  inference  himmnliOTWitb  die  snppoiition  that  Lear  was  written  about 
the  end  of  1604,  but  does  not  agree  with  Malone's  theory  that  it  appeared  in  April, 
1605.  Thirdly,  *Cymbtluu  is  assigned  to  1605,  and,  in  oonseqneoce  of  the  removal 
of  7Xf  inM(»fi7hfrto  1613,*  di«  Tear  1604  is  left  TMflBtfiirdittadmbrioii  of  JCMfft 
Knight  observes  that '  Malone  and  Drake  are  at  issue  on  a  question  of  merely  three 
knontbs,  when  the  facts,  which  we  really  have,  give  tu  a  range  of  three  years.'  <  It  is 
'sufficient,'  adds  Knight,  <  for  us  to  be  confirmed  in  the  belief,  derived  from  internal 

*  evidence  dntZMT  was  pvodooed  tftdiat  period  when  tfw  genius  of  Sukespetro 
•was  "at  its  very  point  of  culmination."'    He  also  points  out  that  the  Folio  bas 

*  English '  in  IV,  vi,  249  ^see  his  note  ad  Ut.^,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Qnutos 
dianged  it  to  Srititkt  not  eoly  here,  hot  la  Edgai's  *Fle^  fs,  fim.' 

Mr  Wright  thinks  it  well  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  npon  the  change  firon 
'  English '  of  the  Folio  to  BrUish  of  the  Quiulo,  and  to  infer  therefrom  that  the  line  in 
the  Folio  was  written  before  the  royal  proclamation  in  October,  1604,  and  corrected 
before  the  QnutasiPm  printed  in  1608.  «ItisaslikeIy,*sqrstb«Edftaraflh«Ctsv» 
endon  Edition, '  that  Shakespeare,  writing  not  long  after  1604,  while  the  change  was 

*  still  fresh,  and  before  the  word '  British '  had  become  familiar  in  men's  mouths,  may 
'have  HMdveftentfy  written  <  English,*  and  sobsequently  changed  it  to  'British.'* 

The  Third  item  of  indirect  internal  evidence  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr  Aldis  WrichT: 
'  We  are  helped  forward  another  step  in  determining  the  date  by  a  passage  in  Glon* 
'ceslef>Sq>eecb  {JLtfA^^ttaif.yt  *  Tliese  late  cdipses  in  Ae  sob  and  tnooB  portend 
**no  good  to  us.'  By  those  who  observed  the  signs  in  the  air  and  sky  the  great 
'edipae  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  in  October,  t6os.  had  Iteen  looked  forward  to 
'with  apprehension  as  the  precursor  of  evil,  especially  as  It  was  preceded  by  an 
'  eclipse  of  the  moon  within  the  space  of  a  month.  In  arguing  against  sach  appte* 
'hension?,  John  Harvey,  of  King's  Lynn,  who  reasoned  with  the  '  wisdom  of  nature,* 

*  in  his  book  called  A  Diseoursive  FreiUme  Cwamiiig  Prvphtsia,  printed  in  1588^ 
'wrote  ss  foiBows  (p.  1 19) : 

• "  Moreouer,  the  like  concourse  of  two  Eclipses  in  one,  and  the  same  month,  dial 
*'  hereafter  more  euidently  in  shew,  and  more  effectually  in  deed,  appeere,  A1H19 
«  1590.  the  7.  and  21.  dales  of  luly :  and  Antio  1598.  the  li.  and  25.  daies  of  Feb> 
"mary;  and  Amm  i6of.  Oe  99.  Minicaaber,  and  H.  of  Deeendwrt  hot  aqi»> 
"ciall)',  and  most  notably  1605.  the  second  day  of  October,  when  the  sunne 
"skall  be  obscured  abooe  li.  digits,  and  dxirkncs  appeere  euen  at  midday,  the  Moone 
<■  at  the  very  next  full  immediately  preceding  hauing  likeirise  beeae  Edipsed.  Whcfw 
**  fore  as  two  Eclipses  in  the  space  of  one  month,  are  no  great  strange  nouities,  so  if 

either  they,  or  an  hn<^e  fearefull  Eclipse  of  the  Sunne  were  to  iu^tifie  or  confirme 
**  this  oracle :  the  author  thereof  should  haue  staled  his  wisedome  vntill  after  the 
''foRsaid  fMie  of  Christy  1605.  wImb  ao  sam  a  qieclada  ahdlbe  aaani^  or  Am 
•(1606. 1607.  or  i6o8.inimadiale^liglIo«ia|^iriMn  ao  ali^htla  aaBd^  ahaU  ao 
•perlously  rage." 

« Reading  this  in  connection  with  tha  speech  of  dooeealar,  which  lus  been  ie> 
•ftmdlo^  and  with  what  iSdaMiad^tiio         of  dw  diMb  idiieqBeadjr  (1^  1^  lao^ 
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*t34,  125)  U7<,*0^ttiese  ecBpses  portend  these  divisions,*  and,  'I  tm  thinking;, 
brother,  of  a  pildlcdoo  I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses,' 
<ilciaMncd]rb«  dodtted  fltft  Shalcwpaw  bad  in  Ua  Bind  Oe  gvMt  MHpM^  lad 
•thar  Ltar  was  written  while  the  recollection  of  it  was  still  fresh,  and  while 
•ephemenl  liteiatiire  of  the  day  abotmded  with  pamphlets  foreboding  the  codm> 
*qiMiiMt  dvC  Mtt  to  fialloir.  IT  we  Imigfaie  findwr  flnt.  In  Gloaoeiier't  «wdi» 
* '  aaddBatioak  bolloiwiiess,  treachery,  and  all  roinoos  disorders  follow  us  disqalclly  ^ 

•  •  to  oar  graves,'  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  Nor.  5,  1605,  we 
'  have  another  approxinatlon  to  the  date.  But,  without  insisting  too  much  upon  this, 
«kii^IAIiilt,MiMfpnMble  Oiit  Shikci^^  ^ 
•till  towards  the  end  of  the  ye:\r  1605,  and  that  his  attention  may  have  been  directed 
*U>  the  story  as  a  subject  for  tragedy  by  the  revival  of  the  older  pb^  above  men- 
*tioDed,  which  was  published  In  die  tune  year. 

*  Having  now  reduced  the  period  of  comporitton  to  the  namMKjfaakLbelWMa  fht 
•end  of  and  Christmas,  1606,  any  attempt  to  assign  the  date  more  exactly  must 
'be  puely  conjectural  an3  aenvea  from  internal  evidence.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
'flx  the  pnclm  Misott  to  wUdi  die  morb  in  die  ttlid  Act  ii  appropriate^  Verion 

•  indications  in  the  previous  Act  seem  to  point  to  the  winter;  such  as  the  Fool's 
^  'speech  (II,  iv,  45), '  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way,'  though 

•of  course  this  bad  also  another  nieaning.  Again,  the  signs  of  the  gathering  stonn 
«en«l^»«flieU«ik«indtdo  M«d7fafle^**'tfi«iriliBi^'t  botteefe  apoi* 
*trophe  is  addressed  to  a  violent  summer  tempest,  and  so  Kent  describes  it  And  in 
'accordance  with  this  all  the  colouring  of  the  fonitb  Act  is  of  the  eunmer.  Lear 
«liMai 

Crcrwn'd  with  nnV  fumltcr  and  fuiTOw-w«ed*, 
Witb  hor^lock*,  hemlocka,  nettles,  Guckow-Oowea, 
Daiad,  and  all  the  idle  wiiii  liaS  gWW 
la  cor  aaitaiafaig  com.* 

••Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field,'  points  to  July,  and  we  must  not  lasut 
•loo  much  upon  strict  botanical  accuracy,  for  this  would  be  late  for  cackoo-flowers,at 
*«dl«iiBrdK  samphire-gathering  in  a  subsequent  scene,  which  generally  takes  place 
•in  Vbift  Perhaps  Shakespeare  began  the  play  in  the  winter  of  1605,  and  finished  it 
<  in  the  summer  of  1 606,  while  the  fields  were  still  covered  with  the  onhanreeted  oonf 
« and  the  great  storm  of  March  was  still  fresh  in  hi*  recollection,' 
Mr  tfOBBKLY  dildts  diet  die  pbqrnnit  hara  been  written  In  idos^S^ 

•of  die  IlirTirg  events  connected  with  the  GunpowJcr  Plot;  and  the  absence  of 

•  allodon  to  them  is  a  striking  ixutance  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare's  mind,  like 
« that  of  Goethe  in  after-time,  eeidd  keep  aloof  fi«B  nlleeti  ef  almrbing  pnblie 
•interest,  and  live  shnply  va/mg  tie  own  crendone.' 

Dyce  adopts  Malone's  view  (which,  however*  he  eiroBeo«fy  attribotci  to  Sxn> 
WNS),  that  its  date  is  March  or  April,  1605. 

Dr  Dbuvs  diinits  dwt  it  nmit  bnve  been  written  in  1604  er  i6e5,in  ShalceBpeev^ 
Ibrtieth  or  forty-first  year. 

Mr  FL£AY  {SAaJuspeare  Manual,  p.  47}  says  that  it  wu  probably  produced  early  in 
1605,  as  the  old  plqr  was  then  reprinted,  and  entered  on  die  cigbth  of  May  as  'latelf 
■dad' in  elder  to  deceive  die  pdiBe. 

I  think  we  mtxst  remain  content  with  the  term  of  three  years;  no  date  more  pre* 
dw  dkaadiia  trill  (rotaUlf  ever  gain  genen3^aeoeptan<^  I  an  eftaid  we  en  con* 
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lidcrfBf  tMCorioasly  in  atteinpliiiglDaNaidaflM|meiwy«irorliat«f  tbeyear. 

To  suppose  that  when  Shakespeare  alludes  to  vrfnter  there  mtist  be  actually  icicles 
hangiog  by  the  wallf  or  that  when  be  meotions  flowen  the  meadows  must  be  painted 
with  ddi^  before  Ub  Tery  eyes,  is  to  pnt  *  BUfoir  BnitatloB  to  Ut  fanagfnrtion. 
Hb  allusions  to  contempomy  mnts  are  not  always  so  defined  as  to  be  at  once 
manirest  to  close  students  or  accomplished  scbolan.  As  we  have  seen,  one  editor 
discovers  in  this  play  a  possible  allusion  to  the  Guipowder  Plot,  while  another  dis> 
cemsBooe.  Toftccrtaiiieiteiit^Mae«egaeiieiilMMitmelai<Q9adto«^^ 
and  other  natural  phenomena.  I  cannot  but  think  we  deal  unworthily  with  Shake* 
speare's  genius  when  we  suppose  that  he  needed,  or  that  he  himself  felt  that  he 
seeded,  to  resort  to  such  allusions  in  order  to  produce  dramatic  effects,  While  we 
all  agree  in  belietiag  Oat  he  Aram  anwid  Us  dramas  the  atmosphere  of  the  times 
in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  it  can  scxurcely  be  but  that  his  auditors,  and  assuredly 
Shakeqpeare  himself,  would  have  felt  the  jar  that  aa  allttsioa  to  aa  event  of  yester- 
day woold  liaTe  instantly  occaatoaed.  At  fhe  aame  tinier  ae  tndy  did  Shalwwpeare 
write  for  the  hoar  dwft  preMBt  ihat  H  b  praranptnons  to  say  what  he  wbald  not  do 
for  that  hour's  success.  There  are  instances,  nndoubledly,  in  his  plays  where  ha 
alludes  to  recent  local  events  \  but  I  do  not  think  the  number  as  laige  as  is  generally 
eoppoaed* 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  article  by  Mr  Fleay  appeared,  frota  wUdi 
extracts  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  article  on  Tkt  Text.  Mr  Fleay  is 
ao  eniaeat  ia  all  that  peitains  to  metriaJ  tests,  and  has  devoted  so  much  learning  to 
the  dlaeoveiy  of  the  dates  of  these  plaja,  that  it  Is  with  rduetaaoe  that  I  admow* 
ledge  my  inability  to  follow  him  to  his  exact  conclusion.  As  will  be  seen,  he  ^ol1o^^-s 
the  popolar  tide  ia  tea^Uag  firaad  ia  Simon  Stafibrd's  entry  oa  the  Stationers' 
Registeit.  The  foUowiag  cxtnet  fimn  Mr  Flbm^  aitlde  bean  upon  flie  jweacat 
aobject: 

•The  date  had  long  since  been  determined  by  Malone,  as  between  October,  1604,^^ 

•  and  the  8th  of  May,  1605,  on  satisfactoiy  grounds ;  but  Mr  Aldis  Wright  has  shifted 
•it  forward  to  die  awaaicr  of  i6o6,ladMpbiis{bleiBlndttet)ontoUac^tIoBef  the 
*p1i7.  Now«the  i^ole  thcoiy  of  metrical  tests  depends  on  the  date  of  this  plagr.lT 
'Shakespeare  wrote  Pericles  (or  his  share  of  it),  in  1606 ;  and  PericUs  is  as  certainly 
•la  Us  fourth  manner  as  Ltar  is  in  his  third;  if  the  periods  overlap  my  theories  are 

<  worthless j  and  Zmt  aad  Ptriela  written  widiin  a  few  mondis  woold  briag  &em 
•dangerously  near.    Hence  I  have  examined  this  question  with  special  minuteness, 

•  and,  I  am  glad  to  add,  have  been  rewarded  by  a  positive  result,  ^e  play  wat 
*wiittea  before  May  8, 1605.  For  the  old  play  of  Ltir  (writtea  for  the  Qoeen'a 
'BMn,  «£nM  IS88,  piqred  by  the  Qneea*!  aad  Sossex's  men  at  the  Rose,  1593,  Afcil 
*6;  entered  for  E.  White,  IS94,  May  14;  entered  for  S,  Stafford,  and  printed  by  him 
*for  J.  Wrigiit,  to  whom  he  assigned  it,  1605,  May  8}  was  put  on  the  Stationers'  ^ 
•booki  aa  7%t  Tragical  Hivtory  of  King  Ltir  Mtd  JUt  Hkm  daughters,  as 
*IT  WAS  LATELY  ACTED.    Now  Mr  Aldis  Wright  himself  noticed  that  no  wrilar 

'  (historical  or  theatrical)  had  given  a  tragic  ending  to  this  story  till  Shakespeare 

•  made  his  play  \  •  Cordelia's  fate  and  character  are  all  his  own,'  says  he.  Hence  the 
•old'Chraidde  nstoiy'oiMld  not  haito  beea  described  aa'Th^pCoal*  fa  1605  had 
•not  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  beea  'lately  acted,*  nor  could  the  tragttfy  have  beea 
'any  other  thao.  Shakespeare's.  Hence  Malone  was  right  in  his  date  and  in  his  in- 
'  ference  that  Stafford  (who  had.  to  do  with  the  surreptitions  editions  of  PericUs  and 
•AAMfrf/ZQiriahadtopaHdieold  plaf  effasShakevearePk.  Wifijb^howevcr, 
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*\aA  not  the  impadcnce  to  put  Stafford's  •  Tragical  History '  on  Ms  title-page, (bougli 
'be  kept  the  '  lately  acted/  which  was  probably, as  far  as  the  older  play  is  concerned, 

*  not  trae.  Accordingly,  when  the  real  *  tragedy  *  was  issued  in  1608,  Butter  marks 
«Ui ediliaii  tt  Ae  genuine  *l»tBf  Dick/  by  putting  < Chroidcle  TSSHtatf*  mi  tefwB- 

*  head ;  only  in  the  FoliO  doct  the fCll  BUM  of  'Tiagd^*  *VPMr.   Hw ^•»*,tf^| 

*  is  early  in  l6oS/ 

Again  'the  wlwe!  bis  eoBM fbll  didte';  the  eaaift  k  trm  of  Wmobt and Fk^v 

as  of  M ALONE  and  CHALMERS :  they  differ  only  by  a  few  months.  Wri^ iop|ioiaa 
that  Shakespeare  began  the  play,  and  Fleay  that  he  ended  it,  in  1605. 

For  me  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have  the  play;  and  all  these  discussioits  as  to  the 
time  when  k  was  written,  even  if  tliey  eoold  os  the  very  day  of  the  week  and 
the  ver)'  hour  of  the  day,  would  still  remain  among  the  extrinsic  facts  which,  it 
seems  iated,  are  to  be  all  that  we  shall  ever  learn  about  Shakespeare.  While  I  am 
leadinfmdiddl^ilfal  books  as  £lAif;^,  ^  AA«/MN/ifif,I  yield  toOei^amottr 
and  confess  the  chann;  and,  kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Director  of  tte  Ne-ja 
Shakspert  Society,  and  of  his  fellow  workers,  I  am  persuaded  that  naught's  had, 
all 's  spent,  when  our  researches  are  not  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  order  of  the 
plays;  bttt  I  hum  to  the  plays  themsdres,  and,  kist  in  tbeir  grandenr  and  tbdr  beati* 

ties,  find  that  I  an  i0diffcrcnt  as  to  when  they  were  written,  where  they  were  written, 
or  even  by  whom  they  were  written.  Standards  for  measuring  them  we  have  none; 
they  stand  by  themselves,  written  by  no  mortillMad.  Wall  is  it  for  bim,  and  for  us, 
that  the  man  Shakespeare  has  faded,  and  left  BOt  ft  wndt  bdlbd.  Mo  oolwaid 
life  could  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  these  plays. 

Shall  we  ever  outgrow  the  wisdom  of  Lessino?  In  one  of  his  Hamburg  criti- 
dans,  apeaUiv  <^  pitiftd  speetade  made  by  Voltaire  wbaa  sdfeiing  bimidf  to 
be  shown  to  the  theatre  after  the  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  Lessing  says: 
'  I  know  not  which  strikes  me  as  the  more  pitiful,  the  childish  curiosity  of  the  public, 

*  or  the  conceited  complaisance  of  the  poet.  How  then  do  people  think  a  poet  looks  ? 
•NotlHwodMrmM?  And  hour  weak  most  be  tfie  impressioa  wbid  the  work  bat 

*  made  when,  in  the  same  moment,  the  only  curiosity  is  to  hold  up  the  figure  of  the 

*  master  alongside  of  it  I  The  true  masterpiece,  it  seems  to  me,  fills  as  so  wholly 
•with  itsdf  that  we  forget  the  author,  and  look  upon  it,  not  as  the  production  of  an 
'individual,  but  of  universal  natarft, •  . .  I  suppose  the  true  reason  why  we  know  so 

*  little  that  is  certain  about  the  person  and  life  of  Homer  is  the  excellence  of  his 
'poems.  We  stand  full  of  astonishment  by  the  broad,  rushing  river,  without  thinking 
«of  Its  aonrce  ill  (he  aMOBtaiiM.  Wecarenot  (o1caow,wefiiidoar«eeo«Bt  In  for» 
•getting,  tlut  Homer,  the  schoolmaster  in  Smyrna*  Ibe  blind  beggar,  is  the  very 

*  Homer  who  so  enraptures  us  in  bis  works.  He  lends  as  into  the  presence  of  the 
'gods  and  heroes;  the  company  mist  be  very  tedious,  we  most  be  greatly  ennuied 
'by  it,  if  we  are  so  voy  coiloat  to  know  all  about  the  doorkeeper  who  let  as  in. 

*  The  illusion  must  be  very  weak,  one  must  be  littlo  Bfl!liniTt  bat  all  the  more  Mfluv* 

*  licated*  when  one  is  so  anxious  about  the  artist.* 
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Of  the  two  tragic  stories  in  Ltar,  the  source  from  which  Shakespeare  derived  thv 
•ubordinate  one,  that  of  Gloucester,  is  well  known.  The  extract  from  Sidney't^rratfii^ 
cenlaiBbv  Aefltocy  or*die  PkpUi^ini  wddad  kiiq^/  iriUbe  isudenp.  386;  it  was 
pointed  out,  as  similar  to  Gloucester's,  by  our  countrywoman,  Mrs  Lennox,  in  I7S4» 
and  I  know  of  only  oae  commeotator,  Huntsk  (sec  IV,  vi,  66),  who  has  questioned* 
dnce  flten,  the  general  bdief  dtat  (twts  the  or^final  of  ShakeipcnePi  seoondaiy  ploC 

There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  source  from  wbidi  Ae  main  plot  of  Zm^ 
is  directly  derived.  The  story  itself,  in  its  broad  outlines  of  doting  paternal  kind- 
ness repaid  with  filial  ingratitude,  and  paternal  harshness  requited  with  devoted  love. 
It  M  eld  M  doMit  cay  ttoty  in  Eng^  UlentnK.  It  b  told  Iqr  Geolfrejr  of  U on* 
mouth  in  his  Historia  Britonum,  by  Layamon  in  his  Brut,  by  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
bj  Fabyan  in  his  Ckranicle,  by  Spenser  in  his  J'iufy  Qutnu,  by  Holinshed,  by 
Qunden,  and  It  U  fbaad  ia  the  jUirMir  fir  Magbtra^t  the  Romcnortmf 
in  Warner's  Albmft  Engtmut,  uA,  I  dare  say,  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  however, 
likely  that  Shakespeare  went  to  any  of  the  older  of  these  authorities  for  his  ma« 
terials;  we  know  how  fond  he  was  of  Holinshed,  and  unless  there  were  a  drama 
laa^tpliiihaBdteboiwBodaited^wedioBMloolttaHMiiw'hHlt  and  Aef^  indeed, 
aome  of  die  best  of  modem  editors  do  find  the  immediate  source  of  Shakespeare's 
Zmt.  Bat  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  thesu  Holinshed,  I  think,  furnished 
merely  the  indirect  sooree  of  Lear.  X  think  we  can  a{^>roacb  one  step  nearer  and 
discern  the  direct  source  in  die  ante>ShakespeariaB  diama  of  the  CAromidellutmy  tf 
King  Leir,  which  Halliwell,  following  Malonb,  says  was  dramatized  as  early  as 
'593  ^  I594t  'B*^  ^  probably  the  same  that  Edward  White  entered  in  the  Suuioneis' 
Rq^Men  in  die  latter  of  Oeae  yean,  aadtrideh  reappeaced  at  Oa  *tiageca]I  Uitoiia' 
printed  by  Simon  Stafford  in  1605.'^  The  author  of  this  old  comedy  of  King  Zdk* 
undoubtedly  drew  from  the  old  chroniclers,  probably  Holinshed;  and  Shakespeare, 
I  think,  drew  from  him.  But  what  false  impressions  are  conveyed  in  the  phrases 
whi^h  we  have  to  vm  to  anpnaa  Aa  procaaa  lAaNby  flhikai^aato  oowcHed  dm 
stocks  and  stones  of  the  old  dramcis  and  chronicles  into  livifljgi^lmatting  men  and 
womcnl  We  say  be  *  drew  his  original'  from  this  source, or  bo  'fbudUt  materiaV 
ittfhataooroe.  Bat  hour  antdi  did  be 'dmir,*  or  what  did  ba 'find*?  Gmti^g 
that  he  drew  from  Holinshed,  or  from  the  old  comedy,  or  whence  you  please,  where 
did  he  find  Lear's  madness,  or  the  pudder  of  the  elements,  or  the  inspired  babblings 
of  the  Fool  ?  Of  whatsoever  makes  his  tragedies  sublime  and  beaven-higb  above 
allodwrboattneoBqMdtioat^— of  fhatva  find  never  ntraea.  AndfUsmtndania 
to  say  that  of  all  departments  of  Shakespearian  study  none  seems  to  me  more  profit- 
less than  this  search  for  the  sources  whence  Shakespeare  g^ered  his  dramas;  the 
ditfancie  la  always  immeasoraUe  between  die  bint  and  die  fiiMil«ent>  wbat  to  oar 
paiUbid  iqfts  is  a  bare,  naked  rock  becomes,  when  gilded  by  Sbakespeanni  boavcnly 
alchemy,  encrusted  thick  all  over  with  Jewels.  When,  after  reading  one  of  his 
tragedies,  we  turn  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  <  original  of  his  plot,'  I  am 
TCBinded  of  tluwe  i^itteifng  gesa^  of  wUSi  Heine  speaks,  diat  we  sea  at  in 
lovely  gardens,  and  thi;ilc  must  have  been  left  there  by  kings'  children  at  play,  but 
when  we  look  for  these  jewels  by  day  we  see  only  wretched  little  worms  which 
crawl  painfally  away,  and  wUdi  tba  fisot  fbriMait  to  cradi  oaty  oat  of  strange  pity. 
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If  we  must  find  an  original  for  Ltar,  I  think  it  is  in  the  old  drama,  and  not  in 
HoUnshed;  and  I  mean  by  this,  that,  in  reading  this  old  drama,  every  now  and  then 
there  comes  across  us  an  incident,  or  a  line,  or  a  phrase,  that  reminds  us  of  Shake* 
speare's  Z«ar,  and  that  this  cannot  be  taid  of  Holinshed's  story.  For  la 
Leirwc  find  a  faithful  courtier  who  defends  Cordelia  to  her  father,  and  the  old 
king  replies, '  Urge  this  no  more,  and  if  thou  love  thy  life.'  And  this  same  courtier 
•fterwarda  McanfMBia  the  old  king  in  lilt  «sU«  m  Us  fiiitfifnl  compuiifln  and  mcw 
vant.  AgaiBt  in  the  trial<scene  Cordelia  murmurs  aside  her  abhorrence  at  the  bypoe* 
risy  of  her  sisters'  asseverations  of  affection.  Again,  Lcir  alludes  to  Gonorill's  'young 
bones.'  Again,  Perillus  says  of  Leir,  *  But  be  the  myiroar  of  mild  patience,  Puts  up 
•all  wrongs  and  never  gives  lepljr.'  Shakespeare^  Lear  sajst  *No  I  iriU  be  the 
'  pattern  of  all  patience,  I  will  say  nothing.'  Again,  when  Lcir  recognises  G>rdella 
after  their  estrangement  be  kneels  to  her.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instance*.  I 
have  given  on  p.  393  et  sfq.  an  abstract  of  the  old  drama,  nmch  too  long  and  tiresome 
to  be  reprinted  entire,  and  the  reader  can  jndge  fcrUlMdfi  if  he  take  any  intere^.t  in  a 
question  w  hich  is,  I  repeat,  to  me  a  barren  one.  No  one,  T  think,  has  done  fuller  justice 
to  the  old  drama,  which,  by  the  way,  Capru.  called  a  *  silly  old  play,'  than  CAMrfi£l.L, 
the  poet,  whot  In  his  JElmMnlr  on  ShalMspeare*s  Zoer,  aqrt:  'The  dder  liagad^of 

*  King  Leir  is  simple  and  touching.  There  is  one  entire  scene  in  it,  the  meeting  of 
'  Cordelia  with  her  father  in  a  lonely  forest,  which,  with  Shakespeare's  Ltar  in  my 
'  memory  and  heart,  I  conid  scarcely  read  with  dry  eyes.  This  Leir  is  a  pleasing 
•tragedy,  and,  though  it  precedes  oar  poet*s  Ltar^  is  not  its  prototype,  and  its  mild 
'  merits  only  show  us  the  wide  expanse  of  difference  between  respectable  talent  and 
'  commanding  inspiration.  The  two  Lears  have  nothing  in  common  hot  their  aged 
'wedmesB,  fteir  general  goodness  of  heart,  thdr  rojral  rank,  and  their  mislbrtvnes. 
•The  ante-Shakespearian  Lear  is  a  patient,  simple  old  man,  who  bears  his  sorrows 

*  verj'  meekly,  till  Cordelia  arrives  with  her  husb.ind,  the  King  of  France,  and  his 
'  victorious  army,  and  restores  her  fatlier  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  ...  In  the  old 
•play,  Leir  has  n  friend  Ferillas,  who  moves  our  Interest,  draaj^  not  so  deeply  as 
'  Kent  in  the  Inter  and  grander  drama.  But,  independently  of  Shake^pc.irc'5  having 
'  created  a  new  Lear,  he  has  sublimated  the  old  tragedy  into  a  new  one  by  an  entire 
•originality  in  the  spiritual  poitndtnre  of  its  personages. ...  In  fine,  wherever  Shake* 
<  spcare  works  on  old  materials  you  will  find  hfatt  not  wiping  dusted  gold,  but  extract- 

*  ing  gold  Iran  dust,  whcce  itone  bat  hifflsdf  ooold  have  made  the  golden 

The  sloiyef  Leir,  u  told  by  HauMniiD  (  7X#  MMMf  ^mAt  ^<lr  ilrf^ 

land,  chaps,  v,  vi,  ed.  1574)  is  as  follows  : 
*  Leir  the  sonne  of  Baldud,  was  %|mittcd  ruler  ouer  the  Britaines,  in  the  yeeie  of 

*  the  world  3105,  at  what  time  loas  -^gned  as  yet  in  lad*.  Tliis  Lcir  was  a  prince 
•of  ri^t  noble  demeanor, goneming  his  land  and  snbiects  in  great  wealth.  Re  made 
•the  towne  of  Cacrlicr  nowe  called  Leicester,  which  standeth  vpon  the  riucr  of  Sore. 

*  It  is  written  that  be  bad  by  bis  wife  three  daughters  without  other  issue,  whose 

*  names  were  GonoiiOa,  Regan,  and  CdrddUa,  wUch  davghten  he  greatly  loued,  bat 

*  q)eci«ny  CordeiUa  the  yoongest  fane  abone  tiie  two  elder.  When  this  Leir  therefore 

*  was  come  to  great  yeeres,  &  began  to  woxe  vnweldie  through  age,  he  thought  to 

*  vnUerstand  the  affections  of  his  daoghters  towards  bim,  and  preferre  hir  whome 
•he  best  knad,  to  die  sncccsiion  oaer  the  lungdome.  Wheivpon  he  lirrt  asked 
*Gonorilla  the  eldest,  how  well  shee  loued  him:  who  calling  hir  gods  to  record, 

*  potested,  that  she  loued  him  more  than  hir  owne  life,  which  by  right  and  reason 
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•shonlde  be  most  deere  mto  bir.   With  which  answer  the  father  being  well  pleased, 

*  tnned  10  dw  sceond,  and  dcBMided  of  Ilk  how  wdl  dM  loMd  Ito  I 

*(eoiifinning  hir  sdcBgi  with  great  othes)  that  she  looed  him  aaoie  Um  tooag  eoHld 
•cxpresse,  and  farre  abone  all  other  creatures  of  the  world. 

*  Then  caDed  he  his  yoongest  daughter  CordeiUa  before  him,  and  asked  of  hir  what 

*  aeeoont  she  made  of  hfan  t  Tnto  whome  she  made  this  answer  as  feUoweth :  Know- 

*ing  the  great  louc  and  fatherlic  reale  that  you  haue  always  borne  towards  me,  (for 
'  the  which  I  maie  not  answere  you  otherwise  than  I  thinke,  and  as  my  conscience 
*lndeft  me)  I  procest  into  you,  that  I  haue  loued  yoo  eoer,  and  wQl  cantimudlie 
•(while  I  line)  loaeyoaannynaianUbthcr   And  if  yon  would  mor*  vadcntaad 

*  of  the  louc  that  I  beare  you,  assertaine  your  selfe,  that  so  much  as  you  haue,  so 

*  much  you  are  worth,  and  so  much  I  loue  yon,  and  no  more.  The  father  being 
*nothfa^  content  with  tUt  answer,  numried  hb  two  ddest  daugbten,  dio  enevnlo 
'  Henninus,  the  Duke  of  Coraewal,  and  the  other  vnto  Maglanus,  the  Duke  of 
•Albania,  betwixt  whome  he  willed  and  ordeined  that  his  land  should  be  deuided 

*  after  his  death,  and  the  one  halfe  thereof  immediatelie  should  be  assigned  to  them 
'in  liand:  hot fiir tlie tliifd  dangliler  CordeiHn he  teseraed noddag . 

'  Neuertheles  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Gallia  (which  now  is  called 
'  France)  whose  name  was  Aganippus,  hearing  of  the  beautie,  womanhood,  and  good 

*  conditions  of  the  said  CordeiUa,  desired  to  haue  hir  in  maxiage,  and  sent  oner  to 

*  hir  father,  reqoiring  tiutt  he  mi^^  haae  hir  to  wife:  to  whome  answere  was  made, 

*  that  he  might  haue  his  daughter,  but  as  for  anie  dower  he  could  haue  none,  for 
'all  was  promised  and  assured  to  hir  other  sisters  alreadie.  Aganippus  notwith* 
•standing  this  answer  of  dcniall  to  laedna  anie  thing  by  way  of  dowerwitfi  Cor* 
'  deilla,  tookehir  to  wife,  otUie  mooed  tliereto  (I  sale)  for  respect  of  hir  person  and 
'amiable  vertues.  This  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelue  kings  that  ruled GaUia in 
'  those  dales,  as  in  the  Bnttish  htstorie  it  is  recorded    But  to  proceed. 

'After  that  Ldrwas  fallen  into  age, the  two  didtct  dtat  had  married  Us  two 

*  eldest  daa^ttm,  tUnkiiqp  kng  yer  the  gouemment  of  the  land  did  come  to  theii 
•hand?,  aro^e  against  him  in  armour,  and  reft  from  him  the  gouemance  of  the 

*  land,  vpon  conditions  to  be  continued  for  terme  of  liTe :  by  the  which  he  was  put 

*  to  hb  portion,  that  is,  to  tine  niter  a  tale  asrigned  to  him  for  the  nudnlenanoe  of  Us 
'  estate,  which  in  processe  of  time  was  diminished  as  well  by  Maglanus  as  by  Hen- 

*  ninus.   But  the  greatest  griefe  that  Leir  tooke,  was  to  see  the  vnkindnesse  of  his 

*  daughters,  which  seemed  to  tliinke  that  all  was  too  much  which  their  father  had, 
'the  same  being  neoer  so  little:  in  so  mnch,  that  foingfimn  the  one  to  the  otlicr,  he 
'was  brought  to  that  niisefie,diatsesiriielhqrwovld  allow  hlsB  one  sennvnt  to  trails 

*  vpon  him. 

•  In  tlie  end,  sndi  was  Ow  vnldndnesse,  or  (as  I  naie  sale)  the  tnnatttrahiessa 
•whidi  he  found  in  his  two  daughters,  notwithstanding  their  faire  and  pleasant 

•words  vttcrcd  in  time  past,  that  being  constrcined  of  necessitie,  he  fled  the  land,  and 
'  sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seeke  some  comfort  of  his  youngest  daughter  CordeiUa 

*  whom  hefore  time  lie  hated«  The  ladle  Cotddlla  hearing  that  he  was  arrived  in 
'poore  estate,  she  first  sent  to  htm  privilie  a  certeine  summe  of  monie  to  apparell 
•himselfe  withall,  and  to  rcteine  a  certein  number  of  seruants  that  might  attende 

*  vpon  him  in  honorable  wise,  as  apperteined  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne:  and 
•tlien  so  accompanied,  she  appointed  him  to  come  to  tlie  cowt,  wlddi  he  did,  and 
•was  so  ioifullic,  honorablie,  and  louinglie  receiued,  both  by  his  aonno  in  law 
•Apuiippas,  and  also  i)y  his  daughter  CordeiUa,  that  his  hart  was  gieadie  con* 
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•Ibrtcdt  fcrtewitiioIeMlwMi«d,l]MAif]Mhidbe«MldaK«rdw«Mfo«MB» 

*  Now  when  he  had  informed  his  son  in  law  and  his  daughter  in  what  sort  he  had 
*beene  vsed  by  his  other  daughters,  Aganippos  caused  a  mightie  armie  to  be  put  ia 
'Ifcidfnewe,  and  lIlMwise  a  greate  imdt  of  ^p*  to  b«  rigfcd,  to  puw  our  lotdt 
'  Britaine  with  Leir  his  father  in  law,  to  see  him  againe  restored  to  his  Idngdome 
'  It  was  accorded,  that  Cordeilla  should  also  go  with  him  to  take  potseasion  of  the 
*land,  the  which  lie  pionited  to  lene  vnio  Ur»    dw  if^llUI  iahariloar  after  bia 

*  decesse,  notwiihstanding  aiqr  taout  ffttt  aaad«r|o  bir  rislert  «r  to  their  hoabaBnk 
« in  anie  maner  of  wise. 

'  UerevpoD,  when  this  armie  and  nanie  of  ships  were  readie,  Leir  and  his  daugh* 
•ter  Co><Wlla  with  Ur  hosband  tooke  the  tea,  and  aniiiii^  in  Britaiae,  fought  with 
'their  enimics,  nnd  clixomfitcd  them  in  battel!,  in  the  which  Maglanus  and  Hcnninus 
'  were  slaine :  and  then  was  Leir  restored  to  his  kingdome,  which  he  ruled  after  this 

*  by  the  space  «f  two  yeeres,  and  dm  died,fortie  yeeret  after  h»Snt  began  to  reigne. 

*  His  bodie  wat  hwkd  at  LeioeMar  ia  Avaot  nder  dio  ^aadl  of  the  rioer  of  Soro 
'  beneath  the  towne. 

*  Cordeilla  the  yoongest  daughter  of  Leir  was  admitted  Q.  and  supreme  gooemesse 
•of  Britain^  la  fte  jpeere  of  the  worid  SiSSt^efo**      byldingof  ReaM  54*  IMa 

*  was  then  reigning  in  Juda,  and  Jeroboam  ooer  Israeli.  This  Cordeilla  aAer  hir 

*  father's  deceasse  ruled  the  land  of  Britaine  right  worthilie  during  the  space  of  fiue 
*yecfes,  in  which  meane  time  hir  husband  died,  and  then  about  the  end  of  those 
*fine  Teerei*  hfr  two  M^hcwca  Maign  aad  Ooiedig^  aoninei  to  hir  aloNHU 
•disdaining  to  be  vnder  the  gouemment  of  a  woman,  leuied  warre  against  hir,  and 
"  destroied  a  great  part  of  the  land,  and  finallie  tooke  liir  prisoner,  and  laid  hir  fast  in 
^van^whemrfdi  aho  tooko  aaehe  giiefe,  being  anonaa  of  o  fluuBt  coorage^  and 
*'  4fqw>li*'»g  lir  TBcontr  llhtitfat,  thara  the  thiii  Miwlfti* 

The  ibUowing  extract  from  Sir  Fhiup  Svaisax'iArtadia  (lib.  ii,  pp.  133-138,  ed. 
1598;  aa  qmled  ta  the  CbureBdoo  ed.)  eoataioa  die  afeoiy  out  of  which  Shakeipeare 

moulded  Gloucester's  tragic  fate.  It  is  called,  in  ed.  1 590,  'The  pitifldl  ttate»and 
<st(Hyof  the  Faphlagonian  mkinde  king, and. his  kind  sonne,fint  related  bgrlhtioa^ 
•then  by  die  hBod  fiidier't 

*  It  was  in  the  kingdome  of  Caladt,  d>e  iCMOM  beiag  (w  fa  the  deptt  of  witer) 
'Terie  cold,  and  as  then  sodainlie  growne  to  so  extreame  and  foule  a  storme,  that 
•tteoer  angr  winter  (I  tbinke)  brought  forth  a  fowler  child:  so  that  the  Princes  were 
*eaeB  eSpdled    die  bailee  dMt  the  pride  of  die  iHade  Uew  IdIo  Oeir  Iheei,  lo  iedto 

*  some  shrowding  place  which  a  certain  hollow  rocke  offering  vnto  them,  they  made 
'  it  their  shield  against  the  tempests  forie.  And  so  staying  there,  till  the  violence 
•thereof  was  passed,  they  heard  the  ipeach  of  a  couple,  who  not  perceiuing  them, 
•being  Ud  withfa  diat  radc  eanapie,  bdd  a  straange  and  pitifUl  dispotadon,  which 
'Badedwoi  ftep<Mi^yet  in  such  sort,aa  diey  might  see  vnseene.  There  they  per- 
'  ceiaed  an  aged  man,  and  a  young,  scavedie  come  to  the  age  of  a  man,  both  poorely 
•arrayed,  esMaaMlyi*eather>bcateD;  die  olde  man  blind,  the  young  man  leading 
•him:  and  yetthraa^  aD those  miseries,  in  both  there  seemed  to  appeare  a  kind 
•of  noblenesse,  not  sutable  to  that  afHiction.  Bat  the  first  words  they  heard,  were 
•these  of  the  old  man.   Vi'cll^Leona/iu  (said  he)  since  I  cannot  peiswade  thee  to 


•Icade  me  to  that  whidi  sbonld  end  my  griefi^  and  thy  tronUe^  let  me  mam  intieat 
dwe  to  lease  met  fcare  aet,  aqr  niMde  anaot  be  frealer  then  it  lik  nd  aodiiqg 
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doih  bMOM  BW  Imt  oilaarles  feare  not  (he  daingfr  of  nqr  Mind  steps,  I  cmumC 

*  fall  won*  then  I  am :  and  do  not  I  pray  thee,  do  BOt  obstinately  continue  to  infect 

*  thee  with  my  wretchcdncsse :  but  flie,  flie  from  this  region  only  worthie  of  me. 

*  Deare  father  (answered  he)  do  not  take  away  from  me  the  only  remnaot  of  my 
■happlnenet  while  I  have  power  le  do  yon  Mniice,  I  aa  not  whoUle  niaanUe^ 

*  Ah  my  Sonne  (said  he,  and  with  that  he  grone  l,  as  if  sorrow  stiaM  tO  breake  his 

*  heart)  how  enili  fits  it  me  to  baue  such  a  sonne,  and  how  much  doth  Ihy  kindaene 

*  vpbraid  nqrvMcedaeaae?  These  dokfoll  speeches,  and  seme  others  to  Iflce  pur* 
*pose  (well  shewing  they  had  not  bene  borne  to  the  fortune  they  were  in,)  moued  the 

*  Princes  to  go  out  vnto  them,  and  aske  the  younger  what  they  were  ?    Sirs  (answered 

*  he  with  a  good  grace,  and  made  the  more  agreeable  by  a  certaine  noble  kind  of 
*piteousnesse)  I  see  wdl  yon  are  stravngers,  that  know  not  our  miserie,  so  well  here 
'knowne,  that  no  man  dare  know,  but  that  we  must  be  miserable.   Indeed  our  state 

*  is  such,  as  though  nothing  is  so  needfull  vnto  vs  as  pitie,  yet  nothing  is  more  daa* 
*gerous  vnto  vs,  then  to  make  our  selues  so  knowne  as  may  stirre  pitie;  but  your 
*pireaettce  promiseth  that  cnicUic  shall  not  ottep>nnne  hate:  and  if  it  did,  hi  tmth 
•our  state  is  sunke  below  the  degree  of  feare, 

*  This  old  man  (whom  I  leade)  was  lately  rightfuU  Frince  of  this  countrie  of 

*  PapMagmvtt  by  the  haid-heaited  vngrateftdnease  of  n  somie  of  Ui^  deprined,  not 
*onely  of  his  kingdome  (whereof  no  forraine  forces  were  caeraUeto  Spoylehim) 

*  but  of  his  sight,  the  riches  which  Nature  graunts  to  the  poorest  creatures.  Whereby, 

*  and  by  other  his  vnnaturall  dealings,  he  hath  bene  drioea  to  sach  griefe,  as  euen 

*  now  he  would  hane  had  me  to  have  led  hinito  ^  lop  of  diis  mdiek  thcnoe  to  cast 
'  him<:elfe  headlong  to  death :  and  so  would  haue  made  me,  who  recciued  my  life 

*  of  him,  to  be  the  worker  of  his  destruction.  But  noble  Gentlemen,  said  he,  if 
•eMier  of  yon  hi»e  a  fattier,  and  fedewhatdnffiUJ  affection  is  engrailed  tai  asonnes 

*  heart,  let  ma  intreat  yon  to  conueigh  this  afflicted  Flince  to  some  place  of  rest  and 
*securitte :  amongst  yourvtorthie  acts  it  shall  be  none  of  the  least,  that  a  king  cf  sncb 

*  might  and  fame,  &  so  vniustlie  oppressed,  is  in  any  sort  by  you  relieued. 

'  But  before  they  coold  malce  him  answere,  Us  filler  begaime  to  speake.  Ah  nqr 

*  Sonne,  said  he,  how  euill  an  Historian  are  you,  that  leaue  out  the  chiefe  knot  of  all 
'  the  discourse  ?  my  wickednesse,  my  wickednesse :  and  if  thou  doest  it  to  spore  my 

*  eares,  (fhe  only  sense  now  left  me  proper  for  knowledge)  assure  thy  selfe  thoa  doest 
'niislBkemet  ud  |  take  witnesse  of  that  Sonne  whidi  yon  tee  (widi  ttat  he  cast  vp 
'his  blind  eyes,  as  if  he  would  hunt  for  light)  and  wish  my  selfe  In  worse  case  then 

*  I  do  wish  my  selfe,  which  is  as  euill  as  may  be,  if  I  speake  vntndie,  that  nothing 
'is  so  wdcome  to  my  thoughts,  as  the  pobUihing  of  my  shame.  Therefore  know 
*you  Gentlemen  (to  whom  from  my  heart  I  wish  that  it  may  not  pr6ue  some  ominoof 
'foretoken  of  misfortune  to  haue  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am)  that  whatsoeuer  my 
'son  (d  God,  that  truth  binds  roe  to  rcproch  turn  with  the  name  of  my  son)  hath  said 
'btme.  Btrt  besides  those  tmthes,  dils  also  is  tree,  that  haaiog  had  in  lawfhll  mar. 
'iage,  of  a  mother  fit  to  beare  royall  children,  this  sonne  (such  a  one  as  partly  you 
<  see,  and  better  shall  know  by  my  short  dedaratioQ)  and  so  enioyed  the  expectations 

*  in  the  world  of  him,  tin  he  was  gnnmeio  hnliiethefr  eapecHdcMt  (so  ae  I  needed 
'  enuie  no  fitter  for  the  diiefe  comfort  of  mortalitie,  to  leaue  another  ones-selfe  after 

*  me)  I  was  caried  by  a  bastard  sonne  of  mine  (if  at  least  I  be  bound  to  bcleeue  the 
'  words  of  that  base  woman  my  concubine,  his  mother)  fust  to  mislike,  then  to  hate, 
'bsUle  to  destroy,  or  to  do  my  hart  to  destroy  this  sonne  (I  ddnke  yon  Olnkc)  vade> 
•feniqgdctlnwiion.  IVhat  wi^es  be  eied  to  hctqg  me  to  b,  if  I  ahonld  teU  ym,  I 
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'shoald  tediooalie  Cronble  you  widi  ss  nwicTi  pobonoot  liypocitilC)  dcspcnte  ftwoA, 

'  smooth  malice,  hidden  ambition,  and  imlliiig  ennie,  as  in  anie  liuing  person  could 
<b«  harboured :  but  I  list  it  not;  no  remembrance  of  naughtinesse  deli:;hts  me  but 
*mine  owne;  and  me  thinks,  the  accusing  his  trap*  might  in  some  mancr  excuse 
*mf  fadtp  wbidi  ceit^ie  I  lothe  to  do.  But  the  coadarion  ft,  tbat  I  gue  oiden 
'  to  some  scniants  of  mine,  whom  I  thought  as  apt  for  loA  flttlittft  U  nqf  tKHttf  lO 

*  leade  him  out  into  a  forrest,  and  there  to  kill  him. 

« Bat  thoie  fheeues  (better  natored  to  sqr  wmuw  Ocn  nysclfe)  spared  Ui  lif«^  lct> 

*  ting  him  go  to  leame  to  Hue  poorely :  which  be  did,  giuing  himselfe  to  be  a  priuat« 
*souldier  in  a  countrcy  here  by:  but  as  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  aduanced  for 
«some  noble  peeces  of  seruice  which  he  did,  he  beard  newes  of  me:  who  (drunke 
«{n  my  aflfectioa  to  that  Tnlawfoll  and  imnalnnD  iobm  of  mine)  caCRered  myieUe  to 
*to  be  goueracd  by  him,  that  nil  fauours  and  punishments  pa-^scd  by  him,  all  offices, 

*  and  places  of  importance  distributed  to  his  fauohtes ;  so  that  ere  I  was  aware,  I  bad 
«MlaqrMibaadifa[«b«ttawiiiiBeo(  ftKingtwliidiheiliortljwearieor  too,wi(h 
'manf  f^^^t^f^tf  (if  aiij  thing  may  be  called  u  indignitie,  which  was  lai  d  vpon  me) 
'tbMW  me  out  of  ray  Mat,  and  put  out  my  eyes;  and  then  (proud  in  his  tyrannie) 

*  let  me  go,  neither  imprisoning,  nor  killing  me ;  but  rather  delighting  to  make  me 
•fede  mf  adaerie;  iDiierie  Indeed,  if  ener  there  were  ^ale;  fall  of  wroMiiediiCM^ 
'fuller  of  disgrace,  and  fullest  of  guiltinesse.    And  as  he  came  to  the  crowne  by  so 

*  vninst  means,  as  vniusilie  he  kept  it,  by  force  of  itraunger  aouldien  in  Ci/tadels,  the 
'neasts  of  tyrannie,  and  murderers  of  libeitie;  diienning  all  his  owne  coontrimen, 
'tint  no  num dvnt iImw himself  •  treUvdUer  of  niinet  lo  tagr the  tnidi  (I  Ibinlte) 
*fe&  of  them  being  so  (considering  my  cruell  follie  to  my  pood  sonne,  and  foolish 
'kindnesse  to  my  vnkind  bastard :}  but  if  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pitie  of  so  great 
<•  ftU,  and  had  yet  any  spailtei  of  vnaldne  dvde  left  in  then  totmrd*  ne;  yet  dmt 
'tbey  not  shew  it,  scarcclic  with  giuing  me  almes  at  their  dooics;  nhicb  yet  was  the 
'onlie  sustenance  of  my  distressed  life,  no  bodic  daring  to  shew  so  much  charitie,  as 

*  to  lend  me  a  band  to  guide  my  darke  steps :  till  tixis  Sonne  of  mine  (God  knowes, 
«wocth]r  of  a  more  Teitaoiis,  and  more  ibrtnnate  fitther)  fiatgetdng  mrf  ahhoainaUe 
'wrongs,  not  recking  dann^jer,  and  neglecting  the  present  good  way  hee  was  in  of 

*  doing  himselfe  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  you  see  him  performe  to* 
•waidtme,  to  my  vnspeakeable  griefe;  not  onlie  beeaoM  Us  Idndnesw  is  a  glasse 

*  euen  to  my  blind  eyes  of  my  naughtinesse,  but  that  aboue  all  griefes,  it  giienet  me 
•he  should  de?pcratelie  aduenture  the  losse  of  his  well-descruing  life  for  mine,  that 
*yet  owe  more  to  Fortune  for  my  deserts,  as  if  be  would  carie  mudde  in  a  chest  of 
'ChrystaUt  for  wdl  I  know,  he  that  now  raigncth,  how  much  so  ener  (and  with 
*good  reason)  he  despiseth  me,  of  all  men  despbed;  yet  he  will  not  let  slip  any  ad- 

*  uantage  to  make  away  him,  whose  iust  title  (ennobled  by  courage  &  goodnesse) 
'  may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  nener  secure  Qrrannie.  And  for  this  cause  I  craned 
•of  Urn  to  teade  me  to  the  lop  of  thb  rwktt  indeed  I  must  confesse,  with  meaning 

*  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a  companion  as  I  am.   But  he  finding  what  I  pur- 

*  posed,  onely  therein  since  be  was  borne,  shewed  himselfe  disobedient  vnto  me. 
«And  now  Gentlemen,  yon  hane  the  tme  ttori^  wUdi  I  pray  you  publish  to  tiie 
'world,  that  my  mischieuons proceedings  may  be  the  glorie  of  his  (iliJI  pictie,  the 

*  onlie  reward  now  left  for  so  great  a  merite.  And  if  it  may  be,  let  me  obtainc  that 
'  of  you,  which  my  sonne  denies  me :  for  neuer  was  there  more  pity  in  sauing  any, 
'tfm  in  cndiiig  me,bo&  beeamc  thetin  mjagoite  diall  end,  ft  80  JOB  lhal  premnw 
<adseitcdknt  yoong  man,  who  else  wiUuDy  fbllowei  his  owne  niine.* 
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A  Mutom  roR  Macistkates  (1586,  p.  60,  ed.  1610) : 

<  My  gnndsire  Bladud  hight,  that  foond  the  bttlMt  by  aUII» 
A  fethered  King  that  practisde  high  to  scare  t 
Wbadqr  he  fdl  Oe  fiill,  God  woe  agidtit  Ui  vOU 
And  neaer  went,  road,  niign'd,  nor  spake,  nor  fltv  SO  aOHb 
After  whose  death  my  father  Ltirt  therefore 
Was  chosen  King  by  right  qiperent  heire* 
WUch  after  boDt  die  towae  of  Ldcestere. 

<He  had  three  daughters  fairc,  the  first  hight  GamenB^ 
Next  after  her  Us  yongcr  Ra^a»  «m  hcgott 
The  third  and  last  was  I  the  yoBgaM,  nam'd  CtridL 
Vs  all  our  father  Ltire  did  loue  too  well  God  wot* 
Bat  minding  her  that  loa'd  him  best  to  note, 
Beean*  he  had  no  ttane  ^  enjoy  Us  laad« 
Bft  AMight  to  |iM«d«i  moit  whcM  &mv  moll  be  tad» 

*Wbat  though  I  yongest  were,  yet  men  me  judged  more  «iw 
Than  dAer  <SMMn<(  or  JB^fM  iMK  of  agas 
And  fairer  farre :  wherefore  my  sisters  did  Ats^s/t 
My  grace  and  gifts,  and  sought  117  wredw  to  wagib 
Bat  yet  though  vice  on  Tertne  dte  viA  laga 
n  cauwC  koepe  her  TBdenMafh  to  diowMi 
Iteatill  At  ffittM  ahoM^  nd  fMpM  icM«M> 

'My  iiahcr  thought  to  wed  vs  rnto  Princely  peeres, 
Aod  imtottwB  and  Adn  dhddoiidpaitlho  hnd» 
For  both  my  sisters  first  he  call'd  (as  first  their  yeares 
Reqoir'd)  their  mindly  and  loae,  and  fitaoor  f  vndentaad* 
(<|Mlh  ht)  an  detOlt  of  dolla  to  AaaA 

I  must  assay  your  friendly  faithes  to  prooex 
dai^jblaH^  Idl  bo  how  yos  do  no  loQaw 

•IThkh  when  they  answered  Um  they  loa'd  Uidr  fidEhfrnm 
Then  they  themseloes  did  loue,  or  any  worldly  wi|^t 
He  praised  them  and  said  he  would  therefore 
The  loaing  kindnesse  they  deseru'd  in  fine  reqattSb 
80  ftond  fli^  rirtwf  fmoor  In  Ua  alghL 

By  flillerie  Caire  they  won  their  fathers  heail^ 
VUdh  afler  toned  him  and  mo  to  anait. 

*  Bat  not  content  with  this,  be  asked  nko  IBwviiO 

If  I  did  not  him  loue  and  honour  well. 

No  cause  (quoth  I)  there  is  I  should  your  grace  de^lsei 

Blor  natnra  ao  doth  bind  and  dado  no  ompdla 

To  loue  you,  as  I  ought  my  father,  wcIL 

Yet  shortly  I  may  chnnce,  if  Fortune  will. 

To  find  in  heart  to  beare  aiiodiei  more  good  wilL 
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Thus  much  I  said  of  nuptiaJl  looes  that  ment. 

Hot  ariadbv  onet  of  habcd  vile  «r  tet 

And  partly  taxing  them,  for  which  intent 

Thcj  act  mj  fathen  heart  on  wrtUhfuU  fire. 

ShM  netier  shall  to      put  upire 

Of  this  my  Realme  (quoth  be)  tmoo^  foa tvilMt 
But  shall  wilfaoat  all  dowiie  tic  icbmIim. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Brt  wUk  that  I  A«w  kqrei  w  vfll  caiogp'd  in  fhaoe^ 

Mjr  father  Ltirt  in  Britainc  waxt  vnwealdie  old. 

Whereon  his  daughters  more  tbenttdHa  aloft  f  adaaaee 

Desir'd  the  Reakae  to  rale  it  ai  th^  irold. 

Tlieir  former  loae  and  friendship  wtttd  cold. 
Their  husbands  rebels  void  of  reason  quite 
Rose  Tp,  rebeld,  bereft  bis  crowne  and  right : 

'Betwixt  their  husbands  twaine  they  causde  him  lo  aglW 
T»  parte  the  Realme,  aod  prootist  bim  a  gard 
Of  aiztie  Knights  that  on  UmshoaldatteBdaat  bee. 
Bat  ia  sine  moneths  such  was  his  bap  loo  haid. 

Ibat  Cencrtll  of  his  retinue  bard. 

The  half  of  them,  she  and  her  husband  refti 
Aod  scarce  allow'd  the  other  balfe  diejr  left. 

*  As  thus  in  his  distresse  he  lay  lamenting  fates. 
When  as  mjr  sister  so,  sought  all  his  vtter  spoile : 

The  neaner  vpiliit  oowdios  tte^ght  dicnncloci  UmMi 
His  daughter  him  disdain'd  and  forced  not  Ma  UOlt» 
Then  was  he  faine  for  succour  bis  to  toile 

WMi  Inlfe  bis  mbe  to  Corawatl  fhcTB  io  Ut 
lb  gnateat  need,  Us  i?4it|ia«r  looe  to  trie. 

« 

•So  iHien  be  came  to  Cornwall,  sbe  wttb  \af 

Receiued  him,  and  Mnce  Maglottrus  did  tiie  Hke 
There  he  abode  a  ycare,  and  liu'd  without  annoy: 
Bat  then  they  tooke  all  his  retinue  from  him  quite 
Sane  only  ten,  and  ahew'd  bim  daily  spite. 

WUdi  be  bewail'd  complaining  durst  not  striae^ 
Tboo^  in  disdaine  they  last  allow'd  bot  fine. 

*  What  more  despite  could  diuellish  beasts  denb^ 
Then  toy  tiaeir  fathers  wofoll  daies  to  see  ? 
What  vipers  vile  conld  ao  tbeir  King  despise^ 
Or  ao  Tnkind,  so  cnrst,  ao  emell  bee? 

Ytn  thence  againe  he  went  to  Albany, 

Where  they  bcreau'd  his  seruants  all  saue  one  t 
Bad  Vim  content  Umaelfe  with  dut,  or  aont* 

*  Eke  at  what  time  he  ask'd  of  them  to  hane  his  fud^ 
To  gard  bis  aeble  grace  wImk  SO  he  weoti 
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TiMf  eill'd  Mm  doting  foole,  all  lib  ragmti  drimd* 

Demanding  if  with  life  he  were  not  wdl  COntcal. 
Tlien  he  too  Ute  bU  rigour  did  repent 

Gainst  me,  my  sisters  fawning  lone  that  knew 

rimnid  fatten  fUie,  finl  scm*d  10  £dn  te  «ev^ 

*T»  nifca  it  dMrt^  to  Fkwwe  be  CMM  at  Inl  to  «Nt» 

And  tdd  me  bow  my  sisters  ill  their  father  vsde. 

Then  hamblie  I  besought  my  noble  King  so  free. 

That  be  would  aide  my  father  thus  by  his  abusde* 

Vnw  aoo^  at  aU  HBjr  hoariile  heat  reftndc, 
But  sent  to  euery  coast  of  France  for  aide, 
Wberetqr  King  LHrt  might  home  be  «ell  conueide^ 

•The  souMiers  gathered  from  each  quaner  of  the  land 
Came  at  the  length  to  know  the  noble  Princes  will : 
Who  did  ooamit  tbem  vulo  eaptaiaea  eaciy  bead. 
And  I  likewise  of  loue  and  reuerent  meere  good  will 
Desir'd  my  Lord,  he  would  not  take  it  ill 
If  I  departed  for  a  space  withall. 
To  Idw  o  pai^  or  eaae  my  bdmn  Huall. 

•Re  graated  my  requetf  1  Theoce  we  anliMd  hati^ 

And  of  our  Britaines  came  to  aide  likewise  Ua 

Full  many  subjects,  good  and  stout  that  were. 

By  martial!  feats,  and  force,  by  subjects  sword  and  might, 

lie  Briliili  Kinfa  were  Une  lo  yedd  cor  r^it 

Which  wonne,  my  father  well  this  Realme  did  goMt 

Three  yeares  in  peace,  and  aAer  that  he  dide. 

Sfenser  {71U  JRmy  i^Mme,  1590^  Seeond  Book^  Gaolo  ay, pi  i^ai,  ad.  KiU 
diin,  1877) : 

97. « Next  bim  King  Leyr  in  happy  peace  long  raind. 
Baft  bad  ao  imu  nule  Um  lo  aoeeeed, 

But  three  faire  daughters,  which  were  weO  'f[^tllll 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed ; 
Ibmgit  wbom  bia  realme  be  equally  decfoed 
To  have  divided.   Tho  when  fiiddo  ago 
Nigh  to  his  utmost  date  he  saw  proceed, 
He  cald  bis  daughters,  and  with  speeches  sage 
Ibfojid,  wbi A  of  tbem  neat  did  love  bef  pamligSk 

A  'Tbe  ddeat  GoaoriU  gan  to  protest. 

That  she  modi  moire  than  her  owne  life  Um  toe'df 
And  Regan  greater  love  to  him  profest 
Then  all  the  world,  when  ever  it  were  prooVd; 
Bat  Ooidein  aiM  dko  loved  bim,  aa  bdboov*dt 
Whose  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  faire 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  displeasance  moov'd. 
That  in  his  crowne  he  counted  her  no  haire. 
Bat  twiat  the  fltfior  twmoo  Ua  Uagdom  wbelo  did  dmin. 
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to.  '  So  wedded  th*  one  to  Maglan  King  of  SooM^ 
And  th*  other  to  the  King  of  Cambria, 
And  'twixt  them  shayrd  his  realme  by  equall  lots; 
But  wtthont  dowre,  the  wise  Coiddia 
Was  sent  to  Aganip  of  Celtia. 
Their  aged  syre,  thus  eased  of  his  crowne, 
A  privnte  lifSe  led  in  Alburfa 
With  Gonorill,  long  had  in  great  renowne. 
That  nonglit  him  piev'd  to  beeae  from  rule  d^pOMd  dom^ 

3a  '  But  true  it  is  that,  when  Aa  ogrle  is  spent, 

The  light  goes  out,  and  weelce  is  throwae  away; 
80  wlieil  be  bad  mignd  bis  regiment, 
His  daughter  gan  despise  his  droupin§  dflj^ 
And  wearie  waxe  of  his  continuall  stay; 
Tho  to  Ips  daughter  Regan  he  repayrd, 
¥nio  Um  at  lint  weU  »ed  every  way ; 
But  when  of  his  departure  she  despayrd. 
Her  bonntie  she  abated,  and  his  cheara  empayid* 

31.  •  The  wretched  man  gan  then  avisc  too  late, 
That  love  is  not,  where  most  it  is  profest; 
Too  trnely  tryde  in  bis  citrcnest  stato; 
At  last  resolv'd  likewise  to  prove  the  IW^ 
He  to  Cordelia  him  selfe  addrest, 
Who  with  entyre  affection  him  receav'd, 
As  for  berifie  and  Mng  ber  seeaed  best; 
And  after  aU  an  army  strong  she  leav'd, 
To  irar  on  thoso.  iridcb  bim  bad  of  bis  veabnt  benn'd. 

39.  '  So  to  his  crowne  she  him  restor'd  ^pdne, 

In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deatb  by  eld, 
And  after  wild  It  sboold  to  ber  remaine  t 

Who  peacefully  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 
And  all  men's  harts  in  dew  obedience  held; 
Till  that  her  sisters'  children,  woxen  strong 
Tbraogb  proud  amUtlott,  against  ber  rdteld, 
And  overcommen  kept  in  prison  long. 
Till  wearie  of  that  wretched  life  her  selfe  she  hoQg.' 

Mis  Lennox  {Shakespeart  Ittmtraitd^  iii,  302^.1754) :  In  Shakespeare  Cordelia  IS 
banged  bgrnsoMieri  a  very  improper  Catastrophe  for  a  Person  of  socbenmplaiy  Virtne. 

MalONE  quotes,  from  Camden's  Rfmaines,  1674,  Cordelia's  ansAver  to  her  father, 
and  thinks  it '  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  had  it  in  his  thoughts  than  TheMimtr 
* /fir  Migtsiratett  as  Cunden'k  book  was  pnbilsbed  reeendy  before  be  ^ypean  to  bave 
'composed  t^!.  pl  .y,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  entitled  H^e  SpttdUt,^Avett 

•  [the  answer]  is  found,  furnished  him  with  a  hint  in  Coriolanus*  The  answer  is  as 
follows :  *  that  albeit  she  did  love,  honour,  and  reverence  him,  and  so  would  whilst 
•she  lived,  as  mndias  nature  anddan^iteine  dntie  ttdie  ntterauMt  could  expect^ 

•  j«l  die  ^  thiidc  that  one  daj  It  wodd  eone  to  passe  Aat  she  dnald  afltet  anotbe^ 
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mwpe  fervently,  meaning  her  husband,  when  she  were  married.'  Hilmie  ako  notes 
(bat  It  b  Ui  Sponer  duit  Sbakeapewe  Ibmd  tlie  name  loAekied  into  Cordelia.  — 

We  now  come  to  the  ante-Shakespearian  dramri  of  KingLeir,  the  exact  title  whereof 
is  given  on  p.  jjj.  Wbilfc  giving  an  abstract  of  each  Scene,  I  have  endeavored  to 
fftria  all  WMdt  or  phrases  that  the  ingenuity  of  an  ardent  paitisan  coold  eonveit  or 
perwcrt  into  a  suggestion  of  Shakespeare's  Lear.  Skottowe  is  the  most  zealous  ad* 
vocate  that  I  know,  of  the  claims  ot  King  Leir;  I  am  afraid  his  zeal  outruns  hts  wisdom. 
I  believe  I  have  incorporated  in  the  abstract  every  passage  t»  which  he  appeals  for  con- 
firtnation  of  hb  tiicory.  I  havo  followed  Ihe  text  given  in  ^  (W/Va/f,  Ac.,  1779. 

In  the  opening  scene  Leir  announces  to  his  assembled  court  that,  the  obsequies  of 
bis  *deceast  and  dearest  queen '  having  been  duly  performed,  his  care  now  is  to  see 
his  daughters  befittingly  married.  As  for  himself, '  One  foot  already  hangetb  in  the 

And  !  would  talne  retlgne  these eaidily  ams» 
And  ihinke  upon  the  weirare  of  ray  aoule ; 
Which  by  no  berwr  means  may  be  efTcc  ted, 
Then  by  retigBiag  «p  tb«  crown  Crom  me 
b  cfud  dnny  to  aiy  dan^MfS  duat.* 

A  CQUiliar,  Skalligar  by  namo,  then  proposes  tba^  tbeo  Us  majesty  knows  wdl 
*yniat  Btfcnl  tatais  [the]  princely  daughters  have/  he  should  '  make  them  eche  a 
•jointer  more  or  lesse,  As  is  their  worth,  to  them  that  love  profess*.'  To  which  Leir 
replies,  *  No  more,  nor  lease,  but  even  all  alike.  My  scale  is  fixt,  all  fashioned  in  one 
•novld.'  Cnmrall  and  Ganbiia,  *two  noere  adghboBcing  Itinfi,'  ■■Mdon  love  to 
*  CioDorill  and  Ragan,'  but  Cocdella,  it  appears,  has  more  than  one  lover;  Ldrsays: 

'  My  youngest  daughter,  &lre  CordttU,  vowss 
No  Uking  to  •  monarch,  unlesse  love  allowss. 
She  la  tollicUed  by  divert  pccrea ; 
But  none  of  th«a  her  partial  &acy  hearts. 
Yet,  if  oqr  pSBqr  amy  her  begttiU, 
He  uMk  bar  IS  seas*  king  within  lUa  Oil, 
And  a*  •ttbMi  such  a  perfit  peaet. 
As  ArtuM  teM  shdl  MTar  fMialb  to  casssk" 

Perillua,  another  noble  courtier,  bcfl  hb  m^Olf  not  to  *fereo  Inn,  tlbcm  tUBf 
'oumot  dwdl/  and  Leir  replies : 

*I  am  resolv'd,  and  even  now  my  mind 

Doth  mediute  a  sudden  icrategem. 

To  try  wbkh  of  aqr  da«|liMn  loves  M  bastt 
'  VMeh  tilt  I  kavw,  I  caaaot  be  la  rest. 

This  graunicd,  when  they  Jointly  thall  conM^ 
Eche  to  exceed  the  other  in  their  love: 
Tbsa  at  the  vantage  will  I  take  Cordttta, 
■vsa  as  sh«  doth  pmcst  she  loves  a*  bast. 

To  shew  thou  lovest  me  as  thy  ttstets  doe. 
Accept  a  husband,  whom  my  self  will  woo. 
This  said,  she  cannot  well  deny  my  wwr. 
Although  (poore  toute)  her  sesces  will  be  mute : 
Then  will  I  triumph  la  my  policy, 
Aad  match  her  with  a  Mag  of  MUmff 

In  the  nrxt  scene  Gonorill  and  Ragan  reveal  to  each  other  their  common  hatred 
of  Cordelia,  because  she  is  <  so  nice  and  so  demure;  So  sober,  courteous,  modest,  and 
precise,'  and  alio  beeane  iho  iidopti  dl  dwlr  own  AOW'madt  friMons,  and,  what  is 
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wonCt  fanproves  on  them.  Sicalliger  enters,  and  discloses  to  them  their  father's 
device  for  providing  them  with  husbuidl  faf  pottiiig  |li«ir  •ficctioB  for  himlft  tht 

test.  HVbercupon  Ragan  exclaims : 

'  O  dtat  I  had  Mm  plcadng  aemaJds  voiot, 

sunder  take*  bb  k«ve  of  dMoit 

'Not  doubting  \n\  your  wttdomes  win  foraee 
What  course  will  best  unto  jrour  (ood  agree' 

The  sistm  acoordingty  lay  their  plans  to  ostbid  Cbidella  in  protestations  of  obedience 
to  tbdr  father,  'who,'  as  Ragan  says, '  dotes,  as  if  he  were  a  child  agaiaCii*  Gooorill 
smiles  to  think  in  what  a  woful  plight  Cordelia  will  be  by  their  answers,  and  how 
her  refusal  to  accept  her  father's  choice  will  convert  his  love  into  bate, '  For  be,  you 
'knov,  b  alwiqr«s  ia  extreoMt.* 

In  the  next  leene  Leir,  having  summoned  his  daughters  tiefbie  hfm, tells  them  that 
as '  — pale  grym  death  doth  wayt  upon  his  steps,'  be  wishes  them  to  'resolve  a  doubt 
'which  much  molests  bis  mind,  which  of  the  three  to  him  would  prove  most  kind ; 
< iHdcii loves  fcim mart.'  QonorittrBplics  that  her  love* eamiot be  In windf  words 
ichcarst,'  that  she  would  willingly  sacrifice  her  life  at  hh  commmd,  or  'marry  the 
*  meanest  vassaile  in  the  spaceous  world.'  '  O,  bow  I  doe  abhorre  this  flattery,'  says 
Cbvidb.  Ragan  Oen  fehentes  pretty  nnidi  trfial  GonoriU  lus  »dd,  and,  as  she 
finishes, Cordelia  again  says;  'Did  never  flatterer  tell  so  false  a  tale.'  LdrdMft 
tans  lo  his  youngest  daughter,  and  t>egs  her  to  make  '  his  jogres  at  fall '  X 

'CtrdiUm.  leunatpdntBrdaty  6rthiawi»d% 
I  Ilwpemydttididianiiiiilttnportftriiw: 

I       But  looke  wliat  love  the  child  doth  owe  the  faUMr* 
i       The  tame  to  you  I  bcarc,  my  gracious  lord. 

CoHorill.   Here  U  an  answere  antwerlesse  indeed : 
Were  yoti  my  daughter,  I  khould  tcarody  brodw  it. 

Rtigan,  Dost  thou  not  blush,  proud  peacock  as  dm  ai^ 
Ttvnaln  ear  ftdMraaeh  a  slight  reply? 

Vlqr  hew  aoWjadBlon,  are  you  growae  so  proud  f'Ae* 

Cbiddk  triate  explain,  tuging  thai  her 'towv  was  never  iHde  to  flatte^^^ 
wiUBolBiteiitolMrt 

'Z«A>.  pMce,  bastard  imps,  BO  faaoe  of  XiagJCiAv 
I  win  not  bcart  diM  speako  em  tittle  nor*. 
Can  me  not  bthcr.  If  thou  love  thy  lire. 
Nor  these  thy  ttsten  once  presume  to  name : 
Looke  for  no  helpe  henceforth  from  me  or  mine  t 
Shift  as  thou  wile,  and  trust  unto  thytelfe.* 

He  then  declares  that  he  will  divide  his  kingdom  equally  between  her  two  sisters, 
and  yield  to  them  bis  throne.  After  Leir,  GonoriU,  and  Ra^an  have  left  the  stag^ 
Ferillvs  sacyst 

'0^1,  how  T  rri^vr,     ^tt  r-.y  !nrd  thus  fond. 
To  dote  so  much  upon  vainc  tlatterixig  words. 
Ah,  if  he  but  with  good  advice  had  weighed^ 
Tlie  hidden  tenure  of  her  humble  speech, 
ReuoB  to  rsflB  should  not  have  given  plMS^ 
Kor  poors  CordtUm  suffer  such  disgiaea.' 

The  scene  then  shifts  to  Gallia,  where  the  king,  whose  name  is  not  given,  declares 
to  his  nobles  bis  intention  of  visiting '  Brittany '  in  disguise,  in  order  to  select  in  the 
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rarest  way  the  best  of  Leir's  three  fair  daughters.  One  of  bis  nobles  named  Blnn* 
ford,  the  fimiqr  maa  of  the  play,  b^  to  accorapanj  Un,  and  the  kii^  consents. 

The  scene  again  shift?,  and  we  find  the  kings  of  Cornwall  and  of  Cambria  hasten- 
ing to  Ldi**  coozt  to  receive  their  brides  and  each  the  'moit/  of  haife  of  Leir's 
WjglnifBt.* 

fa  dw  Mil  Mm  Goooiin  and  Ragm  diwBH  Goiddk*s  pl^ti 

*C«mmritt,  T  liii  1 1  liii  i  iiit      fillili  W  mil ber. 
Aa  he     amr  be  ndakfid  iVdoflb 
JEvm.  Iiwaet— Atirtiliij|i»a»jt»tt»i* 

Leir.  Perillos,  and  othcn  enter. 

*Liir.  C«ase,  good  my  lords,  and  >ue  Mt  to  fCrcfM 
Our  Censure,  which  is  now  irrevocable. 
We  have  dispatched  letten  of  contract 
Unto  the  kings  of  Cambria  and  of  CormmUS 
Out  band  and  Mala  will  Juatify  no  lease : 
Then  do  aot  so  dishonoar  me,  my  lorxU, 
As  to  make  shSpwrack  of  our  kingly 
I  am  as  kind  as  is  the  pellican. 

That  kils  it  selfe,  to  save  her  young  onei  ttffiS  * 
Aad  yet  is  Jdona  ai  (ha  pciacdy  ca|^ 
Tltat  kOiharycwic  CMS,  tTA^da  tat  dead 

The  kings  of  Qunbria  and  of  Cornwall  enter,  and  draw  lott  fiv die  ludm  of  At 
kingdom.  When  this  is  accomplished,  Perillus  speakit 

'I  have  bin  silent  an  this  while,  ny  lord. 
To  tee  If  any  woitUsr  thca  my  sdfe, 
Weidd  erne  bava  apolce  la  poeta  CMUfiM*  CMM  s 
'Bat  bvt  er  fbat*  tl«a  sBcaea  to  fhdr  tenaci. 

Oh,  heare  me  speak  for  hefi  aQrp^ctous  lord, 

W  hose  deeds  have  not  deMtv'd  dib  ruthlesae  doome. 

As  thus  to  disinherit  karefall. 

Idvr,  Utta^ianeBa'a^aBdirAaalawthyUat 
I  ny,  dw  li  BO  daatfiMr,  dul  deih  aeeme 
To  tell  her  &ther  bow  she  loveth  him. 
Whoever  speakeih  hereof  to  mee  againe, 

TIm  flot  Mene  ^Useovm  Oie  *GaUiaa*  king  and  Mnnford la  •Brittany,'  dttgafaed  if 

♦pilgrims';  Cordelia  enters  in  deep  dejection  at  the  unhappjr  lot  which,  on  this  very 
marriage-day  of  her  sisters,  turns  her  into  the  world  to  seek  her  fortune.  But  she 
itwlm: 

'I  VIQ  betake  me  to  my  threed  and  needle. 
And  earae  my  living  with  my  fingeii  eitds.* 

Of  course  the  Gallian  king,  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  falls  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
begs  to  know  the  cause  of  her  grief.  *  Ah  pilgrims,*  replies  Cordelia,  •  what  availes 
to ihew  the  cani^ mrhen  there's  no  aeanes  to  find  a  remedy ? '  'To  utter griefe^ 
doth  ease  a  heart  o'ercharg'd,'  answers  the  king,  and  then  Cordelia  tells  him  how 
her  father  had  cast  her  forth  because  she  would  not  flatter  him;  and  that  he  was 
tvcftBOWMlebntfa^lier^enP  mairlages. 

'  King.  Sweet  lady,  say  there  should  come  a  king 
As  good  as  either  of  your  sisters  hmbmds. 
To  crave  your  love,  would  you  accept  of  hioil 
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'  CarisUs.   Oh,  doe  not  mocVe  with  thn^e  In  misery. 
Nor  do  not  thinke,  thouch  iurtune  have  the  pOWfTt 
To  IpoQ  mine  honour,  and  debate  my  sUM^ 
Ttet  ihi  katk  «qr  laMmM  ia  ay  Bind  t 
For  IT  dit  frtatMt  ■oniich  on  tfw  ouA 

Should  sue  to  me  In  t>ii-.  extremity, 

Except  my  heart  could  love,  and  heart  could  like. 

Better  then  any  that  I  ever  law, 

Hia  (rest  ctiatc  ibould  no  mon  mm  my  miiul, 

AMI  ■MBMIHPIl  WW  ly  HHI OT  wIMb 

like  dtudhrf  pdmer  then  confeiscs  that  his  master,  the  Gallian  king,  does  la 
icaJl^nefivlwrlumd.  BotCMdk  de^iM«flMaftr«Hid,  wiOi^atnl^itftr- 

wardness  which  is  her  marked  characteristic,  declares  th4l  silt  muih  picfot  tt* 
palmer  to  his  royal  master,  and  concludes  with  saying : 

'  Then  Ve  advUed,  palmer,  what  to  do : 
C^se  for  thy  king,  teeke  for  thy  telfe  to  woo. 

IBuf.  Yoiirbinh'atooMgbliMraajrbMaUafr 

CMMb.  Mysitwililwryiiowi^tolwayal— 
Saibsr  then  any  king  upon  the  earth. 

Kint.  O,  but  you  never  can  indure  their  life, 
Which  is  so  itraJght  and  full  of  penury. 

CerdtlU,  O  yes,  I  can,  and  happy  iC  I  mi|^{ 
He  hold  thy  palmers  staffs  within  aqf  kaR4|» 
And  lUalM  it  is  the  se^iar  «f  a  quttiw. 
Sonctlnw  lit  Mt  tfqr  bMBCt  OB  my  head. 
And  thinke  I  weare  a  rich  impcriAl  crcwne. 
Sometime  He  help  thee  in  thy  ht  ly  i  rnyen. 
And  thinke  I  am  with  thee  in  paradise. 
Thua  lie  mock  fortune,  as  she  mocketh  may 
Aad  atver  wiO  my  lovely  cholM  npaat: 
Far,  kavlaf  Om^  Isludlkavtall  csMaat' 

Alflunigh  this  speech  corresponds  to  nolUog  in  Shakespeare's  Lear,  yet  I  caa> 
not  bdp  inserting  it,  for  a  certain  childlikt  wriednett  in  it;  here  Cordelia  Is  more 
lovelfaod  Io?cabl«  dnn  Corddia  b  the  fint  Act  of  Liar,  —Tin  GdlUm  king  reveab 
himself,  and  CordellaMMBpanies  him  to  church,  'bCCMneflwwiOtld dull  Mf, King 
Leir's  three  daughters  were  wedded  in  one  day.' 

Id  the  next  scene  '  Enter  Perillus  solus.' 

'The  king  hath  dtspossest  himself  of  all, 
Those  to  advaunce,  which  scnrcc  will  ^wn  him  dtodtot 
His  youqgest  daughter  he  hath  turnd  nway. 
And  noaMmfemPlBvlatla  become  of  her. 
He  i^toBOB  MW  la  CpfUHM/f  with  lha  eldest, 
Knie  flattitd  Mm  «mn  aim  did  obtalna 
That  at  his  hands,  which  now  she  doth  potscaal 
And  now  she  sees  hee  hath  no  more  to  give, 
It  grieves  her  heart  to  see  her  father  live. 
Oh,  whom  should  man  trust  in  this  wicked aga. 
When  children  thus  against  their  paicats  Mflf 
Bat  he  the  myrronr  of  mild  patience. 
Pais  tip  all  wrongs  and  never  gives  reply  t 
Yet  shames  she  not  In  most  opprobrious  aei^ 
To  call  him  foot  and  doterd  to  his  face. 
And  sets  her  parasites  of  purpose  oft, 
la  acefliag  wise  to  oOisr  him  disgrace. 
Okytaaafst  OliHMal  Omonstroat,vlidi^ 
VksB  pvaMi  «•  csBMflttad  af  A«  chad  I 
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An  interview  between  Gonorill  and  Skalliger  follow^  which  g^vet  us  an  insight 

of  the  'quips  and  peremptory  taunts'  to  which  Gonorill  is  subjected  by  her  father) 
*he  checks  and  snaps  [her]  up  at  every  word.'   Again  her  mind  runs  on  her  dress: 

'  I  cannot  malce  me  a  new  Cuhloccd  gowns 
And  set  it  forth  with  more  then  commoa  CMt{ 
Bat  Ua  «M  da«ii«  MtUt  wilhcRd  wit, 
laaarato^ai 


Skalliger  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  her  grievances  that  she  shall  *  abbridge '  half  of 


In  the  next  scene  Cornwall  appears  anxious  to  find  out  from  Lcir  the  cause  of  his 
aadness^  but  in  vain.  Gonorill  enters '  in  wished  time,'  as  her  husband  says, '  to  put 
*yovlatiberfiipmdMwpeBib«daBipi.'  Birtbilnd^OcMUinnftlb  into  a  high  rage 
on  the  suspicion  Aatbtr  fiahorlMdlMMi  connilaiiilng  of  hw,  oad  canfing  tikt  to 
hcrhnsbaiidt 

*  CtrmwalL,  Sweet,  be  not  inpy  in  a  partial  caai«. 
Ha  M^cr  eaaqinia'd  of  ihee  in  all  his  life. 
TMhv«  yon  ant  DM  w«ii^  a  woaMM's  1 
Lilr.  Alu.mtit  9aM««Nda,i 

And  that  Is  it  makes  her  so  tutchy  sure. 

Gamrill.   What,  breeds  young  bones  already!   Yoo  t 
An  honest  woman  of  me  then,  belike. 
O  vild  old*  wT«tcfa  I  who  «T«r  heard  the  like, 
icUdtediteit' 


Aad  Ab  agiillf  d^Ml%  tdling  bcr  fttber  t 

*  For  ■■7  OM  that  loves  your  company. 
Yob  my  ^  pick,  and  loeki  whm  Mhw  ftaa^ 
Tai 


Ldr  *  wfl^n/ uid  Feintai  tilM  to  oomfixt  Urn  t 

'  Ltir.  What  man  art  thou  that  ulcest  I 
Vpoa  ih«  wanhkiM  stttn  of  aid  Uc  t 
Ftrtttm,  0»e,  wfco  doAfccMa  aa  gnat  a  diaia  of  ptdfcj 

As  if  !t  were  my  dearest  father's  case. 

Leir.   Ah,  good  my  friend,  how  ill  art  tbott  advisde. 
For  to  coniort  with  miicriiWe  men.  ,  ,  . 
Did  I  ere  give  tboc  living,  to  increaM 
ThediwnnrcatNSwUchlhf  fiidMrkftt «  •  • 
Oh,  did  I  ew  diapenesse  my  acKe, 
And  give  theeholl&my  klngdome  in  goodwfllt  •  <  • 
If  they,  which  first  by  nature's  sacred  Uw 
Do  owe  to  mc  the  tribute  of  their  lives ; 
If  thc]r  to  whom  I  alwayes  have  bin  ] 
Aad  baoMifiil  beyood  conporiMO  j 


And  brau^t  my  age  unto  ihls  extreme  wast. 
Do  BOW  rqect,  contemn*,  dctpitei  abhor  me. 
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FeriIIw«ffc^,Hid  vpeilt  to  Mi  tens  aspioof  of  lib  iftcfloB^aad  mritadiLtfr 
tibat  be  Ittt 'two  diqcihten  lefti* 

*  Leir.  Oh,  bow  thywordf  ftddetonoirteagrMlllib 
To  tliinke  of  my  uakindiMtM  to  CardtUmt 
Whom  cat»dm>  1  did  Jtif  wmw  ril, 
Upoo  ih*  OBkindflmiMUoM  «r  UrabtMS.* 

However,  lie  comcsls  to  leave  Gonorill  and  to  try  Ragan.  His  departure,  whicb 
is  taken  secretly,  distresses  Cornwall,  who,  accordingly,  taxes  his  wife  with  having 
driven  her  father  away  by  some  great  unkindne^.  Gonorill's  suggestion  that  her 
littlier  liMt«t'italiieii|M»her  iister»atiiiiMraKf,to«^  bow  die  fiurei,*  Gonw 
•wall  mistmstt^ and  roolves  to  send  'a  poste  immediately  to  know,  Whether  he  be 
<  arrived  there  or  ao.'  Gonorill  intercepts  his  messenger^  and,  instead  of  his  letters 
to  Lehr,  sabititiites  Ictten  to  ber  diter  to  tbe  effect  that  Leir '  hath  detracted '  Ragan 
and  '  given  ont  slaumlrous  speachcs  against  ber.* 

In  the  next  scene  Cordelia,  in  a  soliloquy,  taxes  herself  with  nejjlect  in  rendering 
thanks  to  God  for  all  His  benefits  to  her,  which  have  far  exceeded  the  reach  of  her 
dcasrtit 

*  J  cuoat  vbh  the  thing  that  I  do  waatt 
I  aMMHivHit  dM  ddaK  htt  I  aay  hm, 
8«««  oolf  Ati  «UA  I  dbatt  ne're  et)tala». 

My  r.ithcr's  love,  oh  this  I  nc'ru  ot'..iII  griBtb 
I  woulJ  abstainc  &om  any  nutryrociit. 
And  pine  my  body  to  the  veiy  bones : 
Bare  (bote  I  would  on  pilgrinwgo  set  ibidi 
Uuo  the  luftheet  qoattcrt  «f  di«  ouAi, 
And  an  my  lire-iime  would  I  sackcloth  vrcaic. 
And  mournlog-wUe  powre  dust  upon  my  bead  : 
So  he  but  to  forgive  me  once  would  picate, 
That  his  gray  haircs  might  go  to  heaven  In  peaCOb 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  I  him  offendeda 
Or  wbercia  juitly  I  have  deserved  tihima, 
Obfibtml  jouanoRicbteUaiBeiBditi, 
It  was  not  he,  but  yoo  that  did  me  wrong  : 
Yet  God  forgive  both  him,  and  you,  and  me; 
Even  as  I  doc  in  pcrlit  ch.-\rity. 

X  will  to  church,  and  pray  unto  my  Saviour* 
TiMan  I  dk^  1  nqr  fllolaa  Ui  liwMr/ 

(Justice  has  never  been  dome,  I  tbink,  to  the  unaffected  loveliness,  at  times,  oi  Cor- 
ddWklftaiuiarltttMaeldiifaqr.)  TbeaoeMdiilbtodioiiali^^boilmdoriUgaa^ 

castle,  and  Leir  and  Perillus  enter  atmost  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Leir  tells  his  faithful 
ooansdlor  to  cease  to  call  him  lord, '  And  think  me  but  the  shaddow  of  myselfe.'  The 
priaoe  of  Cunbiia  and  Ragsa  eome  iqxm  tbem  unawares,  and  bia  daughter,  recog- 
idling  her  fatber,  dinembling  her  feelings  of  hatred  at  the  sight  of  bin,  bids  him 
welcome.  Ragan  remains  on  the  stage  after  the  rest  have  entered  the  castle,  and 
y  receives  the  messenger  from  her  sister,  whose  lying  letters  highly  incense  her.  She 
detenalnes  to  gat  rid  of  ber  father  by  awawinatfain,  and  makca  an  appointment  with 
tbe  meaenger  to  meet  ber  and  amu^ie  the  netbod  of  the  deed  vbidi  he  nndcrlalBes 
to  do. 

In  the  mean  time  Cordelia's  distress  is  so  great  that  her  husband  promises  to  send 
n  message  to  King  Ldr,  begpng  lum  to  fiargive  bis  dan^bler  and  to  come  and 
wither. 
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At  Htut  appoliitcd  boor  Ragaa  neds  die  memnger  thai  \mSl  came  to  tar  fnm 

Gonoril),  and  hires  faim  to  kill  Leir  and  Perillus  in  a  thicket  some  two  miles  lion 
the  court,  whither  she  will  send  them  on  some  pretext  or  other  on  the  morrow. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  Cornwall,  where  Gonorill  and  her  husband  receive  the 
ambassador  from  the  Gelliaa  Idag,  who  cooiee  with  a  mesnge  to  Leir;  hot  tt  Ldr 
is  absent,  Gonorill  and  Cornwall  perwade  the  anbosnidor  to  tuij  at  their  oowt  for 
a  few  days  until  Leir's  retum. 

We  now  go  back  to  Leir  aad  Perinns,  whom  we  find  at  the  thidcet  wnaetwo  adles 
from  the  court.  The  assassin  appears  before  them  and  announces  his  design  of 
killing  them.  Leir  thinks  that  he  must  have  been  sent  by  Cordelia,  and  is  willing  to 
submit  to  what  he  cannot  but  consider  the  justice  of  Heaven.  He  is  Undeceived  by 
GonorUl'k  leiterwUdi  the  amatia  showa  Una.  While  the  two  otd  am  are  fViqrlPff 
for  their  lives,  some  highly  opportune  Clt^  oT  thunder  so  terrify  the  assasj^in  ihat  he 
drops  his  daggers  and  departs,  after  calling  them  the  '  parlosest  old  men  that  ere  he 
heard.'  Ferinos  then  penoada  Leir 'to  try  his  fortune  with  Corddla;  aBd^AIIe 
they  are  crossing  over  to  Brittany  we  find  that  the  Gallian  king^  Cordellatand  Mum* 
ford  devise  a  pleasant  little  excursion  to  the  seaside  for  recreation,  and  that  the 
Gallian  ambassador,  giving  up  all  hope  of  finding  Leir  at  Gonoriti's  court,  comes 
to  Ragaa**;  there  he  finAi  Ragaa  tiying  topemiade her  haaband  that  her  fiidiei'i 
absence  is  due  to  Cordelia's  machinations,  and  that  Cordelia  has  undoubtedly  killed 
Leir.  This  accusation  she  repeats  to  the  ambassador,  and  falls  into  a  great  rage  with 
him  for  attempting  to  defend  his  mistress,  and  strikei  Un* 

When  Leir  aad  Perillus  land  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  they  are  ebBged'to  pay  fitr 
their  passage  by  exchanging  their  cloaks  and  gown  for  the  '  sheep's  nisset  sea-gowne' 
and  'sea-caps'  of  the  sailon.  In  these  rude  garments  they  begin  their  inland 
JoonMgrfbat  have  not  gone  far  when  Ldi'a  strength  fidla  atteily  thtoogh  lade  of  food, 
and  it  b  naemd  to  Perillus  to  display  extreme  loyalty  by '  stripping  up  his  arme '  and 
Degging  his  royal  master  to  '  feed  on  this  Besb,  whose  vdnes  are  not  so  dry,'  adding, 
*  lie  smile  for  jc9>  to  see  you  suck  my  blond,'  bat  Leir  declinea  to  be  tempted,  and  while 
ttey  aie  talking  the  Galliaii  Idng  and  Cordelia  approach;  Gordalla  reeogaisee  her 
father's  voice,  but,  by  the  advice  of  her  husband,  refrains  from  revealing  herself.  She 
gives  them  flood  and  drink,  and,  when  their  strength  has  returned,  begs  to  know  their 

n 

* Ltir,   If  from  the'firac  T  ^ho  jlr!  relate  ( 
Twould  make  a  heart  of  adamant  to  weepss 
And  thou,  poo  re  soule,  kind-hearted  I 
Cost  vaept  already,  cf«.I  do  bcgia. 

GmMto.  PSartMsMwtdlllji 
in*  Mli  Ae  fsssoa  why  1 1 


Leir  then  fells  his  story,  and  ends  with  dcscribiag 
go  to  a  certain  spot  some  distance  from  the  court, 

*  Ptolatiac  that  Own  she  iradd  eoaa  tdka  with  aM  I 
Tlwra  ih*  had  set  •  Aac  halid  anBUig  wi«d^ 

To  mastacre  my  honest  friend  and  ma^ 
*        -Thea  judge  your  scire,  although  my  laleheMaA^ 
If  erer  man  had  greater  cause  of  gricfe. 

King.    Nor  never  like  impiety  was  dooe, 
Sittce  tbt  creation  of  the  wofld  bcgim. 

Lriir,  AndaowI  aaesoitmiBdioaMkanUcib 
Orhw,tB«iiamIhaMUBi 

,lf  lido«rafdaM« 
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'I  matt  conTesu  the  pays  me  bat  Bjr  Awt 
Hut  Jf  iht  ahcv  k  loving  dragbMfi  put 
It  eoBMS  of  God  ud  Iwr,  aoc  Wf  doctt. 

Cordelia.  No  doubt  she  win,  I  dare  be  sworne  she  wflL 

Zrir.   How  know  you  that,  not  knowixig  whM  she  it  X 

CLTrJe.'i.t.    Myselfe  a  father  have  a  ( 
Usde  me  as  iU  as  ever  yoa  did  her; 
Yci^  Alt  hit  rmnnd  i«i  I  oa 
Ido  cnsf*  alonb  to  MMt  kta  4 

tth',  O.MncBtchlldmuowBUiidbiiti 

C.  rJf?'a.    Cc nJemnc  not  all,  because  of  ot] 
But  luokc,  c!::;\r  f.illier,  looke,  behold  and  see 
Thy  loving  daughter  spcaketh  unto  thcc. 

Ztir.  O,  sued  thou  up,  it  is  my  part  to  kncdc* 
Aad  aske  fotgivenesae  tor  mj  fbraer  bidtt.  (JSIr  JmMlMb 

I>tu«fiub«rr{s«,orIraeii«*aqrdaiih..  [tttrtutk. 

Ltir,   Then  I  will  rise,  to  satisfy  yourallld^ 
But  kneele  againc,  til  pardon  be  resignd.  {fU  kmttUt, 

C^rdtlla.    I  pardon  you  :  the  word  bCMtOMI  Mt  Mt 
BM  I  do  sajr  to,  ibrie  COM  your  luMS  ; 
Vw  1M«  aw  llfe^  yoa  wm  iho  cmw  dud  I 
Ann  whmt  I.on,  who  dse  had  never  bin. 

Ltir.  But  you  gave  life  to  me  and  to  my  friend. 
Whose  dayes  had  else  had  an  untimely  cr.  1. 

CtrdtUa.  You  brought  me  up,  when  as  I  was  but  youag^ 
Aad  6r  unable  for  to  helpe  my  sclfe. 

Lrir»  IcuttbMfarthfWhaatdwttwaoibi 
Aid  (kr  ismAIo  Ibr  (0  Eflpo  AyaiUh. 

CerdtUa.  God,  world,  and  aatore,  say  I  do  ] 
That  can  indure  to  see  ytm  Icnedc  so  long. 

King.    Let  me  brc.Wc  cfT  this  loving  conO 
\Vhich  doth  r^oicc  my  very  soule  to  see. 

Good  iathar,  ftoe,  iho  h  your  loving  dai||jMor«  (ArMk 
Aad  honcun  yoB  «l A  «•  ntpacdve  dutri 
Aa  ir  yoa  w«*  ihi  BooavA  of  Ao  mrid. 

CordiUa.   But  I  will  never  rise  from  off  tay] 
Until  I  have  your  blessing,  and  your  partloa 

Of  all  my  f.uill^  c.  nimittcd  any  way. 

From  my  first  birch  until  this  present  day. 

JJtr.  The  blessing,  which  the 
VaiD  Aa  tribe  of  7uda,  Ii|^  on  Aaa^ 
And  aodtiply  thy  daycs,  Aat  Aou  aayit  mo 
Thy  childrcns  children  prosrei"  after  thee. 
Thy  faults,  which  are  just  none  that  1  do  know. 
Cod  pardon  on  high,  and  I  forgive  below. 

CtrdtlUt.  Now  Is  my  heart  at  quiet,  and  doth  leap* 
WUhta  aqr  bicat,  Ibr  Joy  at  thk  good  kap : 
Aad  now  (dcaia  fiuher)  wekooio  loour  t 
And  vdeome  (kind  P*rithu)  ato 
MInoof  of  r—~  • 


The  King  and  Mumford  now  take  their  turn  at  kneeling  and  rising  ;»thc  former  to 
register  his  oath  that  he  will  avenge  I^s  wroqgi»  the  latter  that  he  wXL  bring  badb 
a  wife  oat  of  Brittaine. 

The  Gallianldogat  oDce  putt  his  oath  into  practice*  end  lands  In  Bifttaloe  wlA  aa 
army  and  takes  poncsrioa  cf  s  town  on  the  tea'COML  BeToie  (he  S^iSaag  bc^ba^ 
CcgcdeUasayti 

•  Wo  Att  aic  SmMo  aad  vantOM  of  anMt, 
Wm  pray  to  Co^  to  ihaild  you  frw  all  I 
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'  Ltir.  The  while  yottrhan^  do  manage  ceasdem  Mlbk 
Our  he&ru  thall  pray,  the  foes  may  have  the  foile.' 

Girawall,  Cambria,  Gonorill,  and  Ragan  appear  with  an  army,  but  before  the 
Iwtde  begins  tb«ra  bft  family  meeting,  at  which  GDcdcIla  terms  GonoriU '  shamdene,' 
and  Gonorill  retorts  Iqf  caUiag  Cordelia  a  <paiilmi'  and  %  *  dissembling  hypocrite.* 

Pcrillus  calls  Gonorill  a  •  monster,'  and  Ragan  says  she  never  heard  a  fouler-spoken 
man  than  Perillus.   Leir  interrupts  these  amenities,  and  adds  to  them,  by  addressing 

*  Oat  «■  dMM^  viper,  •cum,  CIdqr  parridde, 
Movi  odfaoa  to  my  tight  then  Is  a  iMida : 

After  some  further  conversation  in  the  same  style,  they  proceed  to  business.  Corn- 
wall and  Cambria  with  their  wives  and  soldien  are  put  to  flight,  and  Leir  is  rein> 
■tited  in  Us  kingdom.  He  girssduBiMiibit  to  Ae  heavens  and  then  to  the  GsUiu 
U^g^  adcMvls^ies  that  Cordelia's  *lBOdsst  answere'  of  aforetimt  mSAT  die  tfM 
•tu^piwiiiNs'to  do  th«  bat  he  am  lo  leqoite  PerUlns,  wd  iheni 

•TluujV^  (worthy  MumforiT)  to  thee  but  of  aU, 
Not  greeted  Iasi,  'cause  thy  desert  was  small : 
No,  thou  hast  tion-Hke  laid  on  to-day. 
Chasing  tha  Ctmwmil  kiog  aad  QmMmf 
Who  with  ssydwiihwr;  Jiiiihww  dMIwyt 
To  tava  thdr  IIVMi,  (ha  ftvMm  dM  pbif . 
Coaa^MMMaaddMi^hMr,  wlw  Ud  m«  advaunoe, 
lUpaBs  wlA  aaavhilik  and  then  for  Fraunci. 

[Soitnd  drumtt  and  trumpttt.  Exeunt* 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr  GRANT  WiOTg,  speaking  of  this  King  Ltir,  says  that '  wt 
'm^  be  sore  that  Shakespeaie  was  acqwdnted  widi  h.* . . .  *  [It]  is  a  tolerable  [play] 
•ftr  tte  time  in  wbidi  it  was  ptadnced  die  early  Elizabethan  period;  bat  it  has  00 

*  resemblance  of  construction  or  language  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  except  that  which 

*  results  from  the  ose  of  the  same  story  as  the  fooodation  of  both.  But  in  the  great 
'dnmallBftveifc  dteie  is  yet  aslight  vesdge  of  lus  ins^fieant  and  niteriy  nnknowis 
*fWdecenot*s  labours  upon  the  same  subject  It  might  have  been  fortuitous,  as  it 
*wasmost  natoral,  that  in  both  Cordelia  should  kneel  to  her  father  when  she  first 
'sees  him  upon  her  return  from  France;  but  that  in  both  the  father  should  manifest 
*aB  ia^nadoa  to  loMd  to  die  daaglitar  mast  be  doe,  it  woold  seem,  to  a  foninis* 
*ccnce  by  the  later  dramatist  of  the  work  of  his  prcJcces'^nr.  So,  too,  when  Shake* 
« speare's  Ltar  exclaims,  **  'twas  this  flesh  b^ot  Those  pelican  daughters,"  we  may 
'be  quite  sarefbattm  bear  an  edio  of  Ibcse  lines  by  tlwfiBigoltendiamaditt  **Iam 
•at  kind  as  is  the  pelican  That  kills  itself  to  save  her  young  ones'  lives.''  And 
'having  found  these  traces  of  the  old  play  in  Shakespeare's  memoiy,  faint  though 
« they  be,  we  may  also  presume  that  in  Perillus,  blunt  and  &ithAd  counsellor  and 
*tnmA  of  Ae  moMurdi  in  tbe  etto  play,  we  see  a  prototype  of  the  noUe  character 

*  of  Kent  in  the  later.  But  in  their  scope,  qiirit,  and  purpose,  aside  from  all  ques* 
•tion  of  comparative  merit,  the  two  works  are  entirely  dissimilar;  and  after  the 
•closest  examination  of  the  earlier,  I  can  find  only  these  trifling  and  almost  insig* 

•which  both  playwrights  owed  to  the  old  legend.' 

Mr  A.  W.  Ward,  in  his  admirable  History  of  English  Drama  tie  Literature,  i,  136 
(a  woric  atamt  indispensable  to  the  Shakespcate  stndent),  speaking  of  this  King  Leirp 
taps  •  Ye^  vilb  all  ili  defiMii^  die  plaj  laema  only  to  avail  dm  tooch  of  a  poweriid 
3*»  SA 
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'b«nd  to  b«  converted  fatfo  A  tragedy  of  supfOM  cfliKtiveness ;  and  while  Shake* 
•Sjjere'f  genius  nowhere  exerted  itself  with  more  transcendent  force  and  marvelloM 

*  vetsatili^t  it  nowhere  found  more  promising  materials  ready  to  its  cominaad.' 

In  Shakespeare  Illustrated  {}\\,  301)  Mr?;  T^nnox  says:  'The  Chronicle  of  Holin* 
'shed  and  Sidney's  Arcadia  are  not  the  only  resoorcet  Shakespear  had  for  his  tragedy 
*of  Lear,  if  we  may  believe  die  editor  of  a  oollectSon  of  old  ballads,  published  in 

*  the  year  1726.    In  bis  Introduction  to  an  old  ballad,  called  A  LamtnUtiU Simj( ^ th§ 

*  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters,  he  has  these  words :    I  cannot  be  cer- 

*  tain  directly  as  to  the  time  when  this  Ballad  was  written ;  but  that  it  was  some  years 

*  before  Am  plcf  of  Shelccqieare  appein  fron  levenl  drauDstaaeei,  Which  to  men* 
'  tion  woul^  swell  my  Introduction  too  far  beyond  its  usual  length."  It  is  to  be  wished 
'  that  this  writer,  since  he  resolved  not  to  exceed  a  certain  length  in  his  IntroJueiioHp 
•bad  omitted  some  part  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  thoie  circumstances  which  were 

*  of  infinitely  more  eameqncnoe  than  anything  else  he  has  Mid  on  the  rabfeet  ef  that 
*old  ballad.    If  It  was  really  written  before  Shakespcar's  play,  that  great  poet  did 

*  not  disdain  to  constilt  it,  but  has  copied  it  more  closely  than  either  the  ChrtmieU  or 
•Sidnejr.  From  thcnee  (liw 'tit  mentioned  nowhere  efae)  he  toah  the  liint  of  Lm>*» 

<  madness,  and  the  cxtniTigBnt  and  wanton  cruelty  his  daughters  exercised  on  him ; 
'  the  death  of  King  Lear  is  also  exactly  copied.  .  . .  [The  old  ballad]  bears  so  exact 

*  an  analogy  to  the  aixument  of  Shakespear's  JCimg  Ltar,  that  his  having  copied  it 
•cmaoC  he  doubted,  if  indeed  it  he  tno  dket  ft  wei  written  before  (hit  Ingedf.* 

The  friend  of  our  countrywoman  (Mrs  Lennox  was  born  in  New  York),  Dr  John- 
SON,  sajs:  *  The  story  of  this  play  is  derived  . . .  perhaps  immediately  from  an  old 
•UMorieal  heUed.  Mjr  reaiOB  for  bdtevlng  that  the  play  was  posterior  to  die  hilUd, 

<  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shakespeare's 
'  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking  to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
'chronicle;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifications;  it  first 

*  Mated  Lm**  madness,  bat  did  not  mryilinciroimsmnoei.  The  writer  of  (he  heUad 

*  added  something  to  the  history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have  added  more  if  it 

*  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  more  must  have  occurred  if  be  had  seen  Shakespeare.* 

This  hallad  Bishop  Fncv  reprinted  in  his  RtKquts  0/Amtlmt  English  P«etry,  i» 
StI,  ed.  1765,  and  says  of  it :  *  The  misfortune  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in 
•ascertaining  its  date,  but  what  little  evidence  arises  from  within,  this  the  reader 

*  must  weigh  and  judge  for  himself.  After  all,  'tis  possible  that  Shakespeare  and 
<the  anOor  of  this  hathd  might  both  of  them  he  indebted  to  [the  older  plajof  ASiy 
'  Leir"].  This  ballad  is  given  from  an  ancient  cnny  in  the  Golden  Garland,  bl.  let. 
' intilled  'A  Lamentable  Song  of  the  Death  of  King  Leir,  and  his  three  Daughters. 

*  To  the  lane  of  •*1Vhen  flying  fame.**  * 

RiTsoN  was  the  earliest,  I  thinle,  10  dciqr  Shsikespeare^a  obligations  to  the  old 
l^llad.    He  says  of  it,  that  It  •  by  no  means  deserves  a  place  in  any  edition  of 

*  Shakespeare,  but  is  evidently  a  most  servile  pursuit, — not,  indeed,  of  our  author's 

*  plajr.  whldi  the  writer  doei  not  appear  to  hnve  read,  hnt— of  HoUnshed's  drawtMr, 

•where,  as  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  King  of  France  is  called  Aj^iiniffut.  I 
'suppose,  however,  that  the  performance  and  celebrity  of  the  play  might  have  set  the 
■ballad-maker  at  woilr,  and  fimtdied  him  with  die  circumstance  of  Leai'a  madness 
*af  which  there  is  no  hint  either  in  the  historian  or  the  old  play.   The  omisMOW  of 

« any  other  striking  incident  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  his  want  of  cither  genius  or  in- 

*  formation.   All  he  had  to  do  was  to  spin  out  a  sort  of  narrative  in  a  sort  of  verse* 
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*  to  be  snog  about  the  streets,  and  make  advantage  of  the  publick  coriositjr.  I  much 
*doabliilMdicr  mbj  eomnm  bdlad  am  be  piodaeed  anterior  to  *  pli^  upon  thd 
*same  subject,  unless  in  the  case  of  some  very  recent  event.* 

I  think  we  may  safely  trust  to  Ritson's  judgement  when  so  good  a  critic  as  Hal- 
UWELL  coocnn  in  it.  Halliwell  says,  that  the  old  ballad  is  chiefly  *foanded  on 
«the  itoiyu  related  by  HbBoshed,  but  written  also  with  a  recolleetfea  of  Shake* 
•speare's  tragedy.  This  ballad  was  probably  issued  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 

*  although  no  copy  of  so  ancient  a  date  is  now  known  to  exist.  It  cannot,  of  conrsCp 
*be  ledtoned  tmongirt  the  ntaterialt  nied  fay  Shakespeare  nnlew  it  be  mppoeed,  as 

*  it  is  by  some  critics,  to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1608.    It  is  far  OMMP*  VUlf  to  knee 

*  been  written  in  consequence  of  the  popnlari^  of  the  tngpif,* 

The  followiag  is  the  ballad,  reprinted  firom  Percys  Xdipmt 

KING  LEIR  AND  HIS  THREE  DAUGHTERS. 

*XlXO  Lbir  once  ruled  in  this  land. 

With  princely  power  and  peace, 
And  had  all  things  with  beerti  cont«Blt 

That  might  his  joys  increase  j 
Amongst  those  things  that  nature  g«ve» 

Time  danghten  fidr  bed  1% 
80  princely  seeming  beautifnlg 

A*  iaiier  could  not  be. 

'  So  on  a  time  it  pleas'd  the  king 

A  qnestion  thus  to  move^ 
WUcb  of  Us  dan^^bters  to  his  grace 

CMld  diew  the  dcaicit  love : 
For  to  my  age  you  bring  contend 

Quoth  he,  then  let  me  hear 
Which  of  you  three  in  pU^ted  tind^ 

The  kindest  will  appear. 

•  To  whom  the  eldest  thus  began. 

Dear  father,  mind,  quoth  she. 
Before  your  face,  to  do  you  good, 

Hy  bleed  duOl  lendei'd  be  t 
And  for  your  fake  my  bleeding  hem 

Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain. 
En  that  Z  tee  your  mevcnd  age 
'The  naUert  grief  mtidB. 

•Aiidtewill  I,  die  eeeend  saidi 

Dear  father,  for  your  sake, 
The  wont  of  all  extremities 

I  '11  gently  undertake ; 
And  serve  your  highness  id|^  nad  dat 

With  diligence  and  love ; 
That  sweet  content  and  quietness  | 

Sbconiforts  ngr  vanoffCk 
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*  In  doing  to,  joa  glad  mj  tool. 

The  aged  Idag  repljr'd) 
Bnt  what  sajst  thou,  my  yoOBfMt^U^ 

How  is  thy  love  ally'd? 
Vy  love  (quoth  yooQg  Cordelia  thn) 

WTiich  to  yoor  grace  I  owe. 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  a  child, 

AndthatiaaUI'Uftbow. 

*And  wilt  thoQ  shew  no  noKf  MflBl 

Than  doth  thy  duty  bind  ? 
X  well  perceive  thy  love  is  omU, 

When  as  no  nusce  I  fiodi 
Benotfoith  I  banish  thee  my  oool^ 

Tboa  art  no  child  of  mine  j 
Nor  any  part  of  dds     itdtt  I 

17 IWOU  MMI W  InM* 

'Thy  elder  sisters  loves  are  more 

To  whom  I  equally  bestow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land : 
My  pompal  Malt  and  all  my  goodly 

That  lovingly  I  may 
With  those  thy  sisters  be  oudlltaia'd 

Until  my  dying  day. 

eThu;  fluttering  speeches  woo  reaom* 

By  these  two  sisten  hcraz 
Tbe  diird  liad  camcSeM  liadibMal^ 

Yet  was  her  love  more  deari 
For  poor  Cordelia  patiently 

Went  wandhng  up  and  down, 
Uabdp'd,  tmpi^d,  gende  middt 

ThiMigh  wnf  an  Engihb  tofiwit 

•mad!  at  last  in  famons  France 

She  gentler  fortunes  found ; 
Though  poor  and  bare,  yet  she  waS  decoi'd 

The  fairest  on  the  grooad: 
Wien  when  the  IciBg  ber  viitMS  licafdt 

And  this  fair  lady  seen, 
With  full  consent  of  all  his  court 

He  made  his  wife  and  queen. 

<  Her  father, « old '  king  Ldr,  this  nrhDt 
With  his  two  daughters  staid, 
Fotgetfol  of  their  promis'd  loves, 
lUl  loon  die  Mae  deo^'d. 
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And  living  in  queea  Ragia's  coor^ 
The  eldett  of  th*  twain. 

She  took  from  him  his  chiefot  IMIHb 
And  iDost  of  all  his  tnun* 

*F(Or  whereas  twenty  men  wen  woot 

To  wait  with  bended  knee : 
She  gave  allowance  bat  to  ten, 

Aad  aftw  Mnee  to  ttiMi 
Kay,  one  the  thought  too  aicfc  far  Mmi 

So  took  she  all  away, 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  kin^ 

fits  WOlU  M  lopfCf  ll^f* 

*  Am  I  rewarded  thu^  qiioth  hc^ 

In  giving  all  I  hM« 
Unto  my  children,  and  to  bey 

For  what  I  lately  gave? 
I'll  go  onto  my  Gonorell; 

Ify  Moond  diO^  I  knoVt 
^lU  be  more  kind  end  pMAdt 

And  will  relim  09  WM. 

•VUn  fut  he  hte  dwB  to  her  csoitt 

Where  when  she  hears  his  moan, 
Retom'd  him  aniwer»  That  she  gtiev*^ 

That  all  Ui  meani  were  gonet 
Snt  no  way  could  relieve  hb  mMllii 

Yet  if  that  he  would  stay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  should  have 

IVhat  aadUma  genre  awagr* 

•When  he  had  heard  with  bitter  teaiib 
^  made  Us  aanrar  Oni 

In  what  I  did  let  m«  madt 

Example  to  all  men. 
I  will  return  again,  quoth  he^ 

Unto  my  ItataB*s  «iMrt| 
She  will  not  use  me  thoa^  I  bopO^ 

But  in  a  kinder  sort. 

•  ^Hmm  wlieii  he  cam^  die  gave  eonoMai 

To  drive  him  thence  away: 
When  he  was  well  within  her  cout 

(She  laid)  he  weeild  not  alqr. 
Then  hack  again  to  GonoreU, 

The  woeful  Icing  did  hie, 
That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  have 

What  iealUon      Mt  br« 
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•Bat  flMie  of  tint  Im  tn» 

Which  ihe  had  promis'd  laMt 
For  once  refusing,  he  should  not 

Come  after  to  her  gate. 
Thu  twist  bit  dMHghten,  Cor  feUef 

He  wandred  up  and  down ; 
Seiog  glad  to  feed  oa  bqypure  food. 
That  lately  won  •  amm. 

'And  Cllling  to  remembrance  then 

His  yooagot  daughters  words, 
Tte  mM  die  doty  of  a  cUId 

Wai  all  that  love  affords  \ 
Bvt  donbtlDg  to  repair  to  her, 

HVhom  he  had  banish'd  so^ 
Grew  fnuiidc  mad;  forinhiimfaid 

HobonOttwoaidiof  WMi 

•  VUdi  nado  Um  rend  Ui  milk-white  looi(% 

And  iMMi  fion  hit  head, 
And  all  with  Uood  bestain  his  chectab 

With  ago  and  booonr  qiceadt 
ToUlbiiidwoode,attdwKli7feaBli,  . 

He  made  his  hourly  moan, 
Till  hills  and  woodj,  and  scnselen  thiqgPb 

Did  seem  to  sigh  and  groan. 

'Even  thus  posset  with  discontealib. 

He  passed  o're  to  France^ 
In  hopes  from  fair  Cordelia  diera^ 

To  fiad  aome  gentler  chance  t 
Most  virtuous  dame !  which  wliea  ibo  hOild 

Of  this  her  father's  grief. 
At  duly  boand,  Ao  fdddjf  Mai 

ffim  ooBifbrt  and  iclief  1 

*And  by  a  train  of  noble  peen, 
Li  bcave  and  gaUaat  «oct^ 

8hOgave  in  charge  he  should  bO  felOa^hl 

To  Aganippus'  court} 
'Whose  nqral  king,  widi  nobte  idad 

80  fredy  gave  consent, 

To  master  up  his  knights  at  arai% 
To  fame  and  courage  benL 

'Aid  to  to  Etagland  came  widl  ^eedi 

To  repossesse  king  Leir, 
And  drive  his  daughters  from  their  thrones 
By  bis  Corddia  dears 
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Where  Ac  trae-hetTted  noUe  qmo^ 

Was  in  the  battel  slain : 
Yet  be  good  king,  in  his  old  dajly 
Possest  bis  crown  again. 

•  But  when  he  heard  Cordelia's  deallib 

Who  died  indeed  for  love 
Of  her  dear  ftlher,  fai  whoee  enM 

She  did  this  battel  move; 
He  swooning  fell  upon  her  breast. 

From  whence  he  never  parted; 
B«  Oft  her  boMOk  left  Ue  tife^ 

That  «M  io  tn]^  hearted. 

« 

"•The  kvds  and  nbbfca  irfiMi  thqr  IMP 
The  end  of  these  eventat 

The  other  sisters  unto  death 

Tbey  doomed  by  consents: 
And  being  dead,  their  crowns  thejr  left 

Unto  the  next  of  kin : 
Thus  have  yon  seen  the  iall  of  pridfl^ 

And  dis^)edient  dn.* 

It  would  be,  I  think,  merely  a  waste  of  space  to  reprint  any  more  versions  of  the 
same  old  stoiy,  snch  as  are  to  be  fooad  in  Warner's  Alkion*t  Euglamlt  Layamon's 
3rmit  tt«  Ci0«B  Jltmamanam,  dee.  fte.  Firobabljr  nore  verriona  have  been  diead^ 
given,  in  Oe  Ibrefaing  pagff,  diaa  Shahcmewe  ever  read  or  woold  have  cared  to 
lead* 

XuxM  {CeteUdUt  Hit  MtaUtekm  Pramas,  i,  891)  queriea  «hatfwr  it  he  net 
poariUe  dut  n  hint  of  the  idea  of  presenting  in  the  same  play»  and  in  the  same 

scene,  assumed  madness,  real  madness,  and  professional  folly,  may  not  have  been 
derived  from  Z<  Siravaganu  d' Amort  by  Cristoforo  Ca&telletti,  published  io  Rome, 
>SS5>wherdn  AnOartypeaereto  befonnd.  *  Old  lIeilclh»,1naMie  out  of  grief  for 

*  his  children,  Alessandro  an  assumed  Foolf  and  Bell'  Humore  a  professional  one, 
'represent  in  Castelletti's  comedy  a  trio  jangled  into  discord,  which  finds  its  reso- 
*ltttion  in  that  infinitely  pathetic  terzetto  of  insanity  in  Zmt,  and  reveals  its  artistic 
*and  tragic  capabilities  when  the  paroxysms  of  a  tragic  iniaid^,  simulated  at  the 
•same  time  by  a  fictitious  insanity,  are  soothed  into  tragic  sorrow  by  a  Fool.  The 
'  assumption  of  such  a  hint  is  all  the  more  allowable  since,  as  far  as  we  remember,  no 
'drama  ia  to  be  fonnd  before  Zmr  wherein  Aeae  three  wCetiea  of  mental  aHenalioa 

*  are  employed  as  a  motif  In  one  and  the  same  scene;  nay,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 

*  drama  exists  before  Ltar  and  HamUt  wherein  feigned  insanity  is  depicted  at  all, 

*  except  in  this  very  Stravagatne  d^Amtre  by  CasteUetti.  Modc-inianitj  belongs  to 
'  Comedy ;  to  elevate  it  to  Tragedy,  to  make  it  a  potent  foil  to  real  huani^f  at  111 
*Edgar  and  Lear*  ia  the  tnumfih  of  tragic  art.' 
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DURATION  OF  THE  ACTION 

Cocus  WIS  dw  fim  to  raclum  die  time  caanawd  dwlag  Ac  ad^ 

Hii  computation  is  briefly  as  follows : 

or  course  the  first  scene,  containing  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  occupies  one  day. 

After  this  several  montbs  elapse,  daring  which  Lear  nay  have  taken  up  his  abode 
with  Goneril  and  Regan  several  times  alternately,  so  that  when  Lew        *  What 

*  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  !  Within  a  fortnight  I '  he  may  refer  only  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  current  month  during  which  be  has  been  sUying  with  GonerU.  It  it 
*vlti€AyimpcnStAt*1iMiM»*fonaii^  after  dw 
division  of  the  kingdom,  because  this  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  dw  d^fi 
of  Lear's  cruel  treatment  to  reach  Cordelia,  or  for  her  to  underuke  that  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  which  is  already  on  foot.  If  the  loene  in  which  this  expression  occnn 
had  come  direetly  after  the  fifit  scene  all  woaid  have  been  well,  bet,  anfartanaiely, 
Shakesptarc  was  careless,  had  •  indistinct  ideas  concerning  the  progress  of  the  action, 
and  was  liable  to  '  unhappy  ovenights/  one  of  which  he  fell  into  here.  According 
to  Shakespeare,  directly  alter  die  Avfatoa  of  die  Ungdom,  on  the  eteninK  of  the 
very  day,  or  on  any  part  of  the  following  day,  Edmund  persuades  Edgar  to  conceal 
himself  from  his  father's  wrath.  Now,  if  this  order  of  scenes  be  retained,  Edgar 
must  lie  concealed  for  several  months,  according  to  Ecdes.  Wherefore  Ecdes  re- 
amngea  the  acenw,  whcfcbjr  diat  to  whidi  Genefd  leaolrca  to  dwck  her  ftdier 
(I,  iii)  follows  the  first;  then  comes,  after  a  'very  short  inten-al.'  the  scene  (I,  iv) 
where  Lear  uses  the  expression  *  within  a  fortnighL'  Of  course  followed  immediately 
hjf  that  wherrin  Lear  lendi  Kent  to  Gloooerter,  and,  widi  diit,  die  Pint  Act  doMs. 
See  Eccles's  note  on  p.  42. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  time  is  as  follows:  The  first  scene  takes  up  One  Day.  Tlien 
several  months  elapse,  and  we  come  to  the  day  on  which  Gonenl  tells  Oswald  to 
treat  her  fitfher  when  he  retanu  fiem  hunting  with  what  •  weary  negligcnoa '  he  win, 
and  to  prqiare  for  dinner.  A  few  minutes  after  Lear  enters,  and  then  ensues  the 
Monnyaoene  between  bim  and  Goneril.  A  few  hours  later  Lear  sends  Kent  to 
Glottcerter  with  letten  to  Regan.  This  naket  Two  Days,  and  ends  die  Flm  Act 

A  night  now  passes,  and,  at  ■  any  part  of  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Lear 

•  hurries  from  Goneri!,'  the  Second  Act  opens,  and  here  Ecdes  places  the  scene  (I,  ii) 
which  he  omitted  from  the  First  Act,  namely,  that  in  which  Edmund  persuades  Gloa- 
cester  of  Edgar'8ticadMfy,ndpenaade8B4gn- to  conceal Unodf.  B^^naalna 
in  concealment  until  nightfall,  when  Edmund  summons  him  forth,  and,  after  the 
mock  duel,  forces  him  to  fly.  This  doses  the  Third  Day.  No  sooner  is  Edgar  fled 
than  Regan  and  Cornwall  aifbe  at  dw  eaatl^  and  <  very  thofdy '  after  them  eone 
Kent  and  Oswald,  and  the  aeene  ensnea  where  Kent  is  put  in  the  stoda.  While 
Kent  is  thus  left,  Cornwall  prepares  the  proclamation  about  Edgar,  and,  after  'such 

•  an  interval  as  this  circtmtstance  may  seem  to  render  necessary,'  but  still  in  the  tame 
night,  Edgar  appears  (we  are  now  at  H,  iv,  of  Ecdet)  and  deddea  to  tnm  Bedlam 
b^gar.   When,  in  the  next  scene,  Lear  appears,  and  finds  Kent  stocked,  it  is  still 

*  a  continuation  of  the  same  night,  which  we  may  coodude  to  be  now  far  advanced.' 

Ecdes  continues  this  night  through  the  Second  Act,  and  the  first  six  scenes  of  Act 
ni.  Scene  vii  of  Act  HI  (dmt  in  which  Gloaccster  b  httnded },  Eccki  aa^s,  •  he  sup> 
peies  to  be  eartyittdwmonil^gafterLearhasbeenexpaaadtotheteni|ieit'  Th;^ 
40S 
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lfcc%b  the  morniog  of  the  Fooith  Day.  lo  the  oouie  of  it  Glonecrtar  meets  Edgar, 
ttid      Un  to  lead  him  to  Dow>«ad  MQiiy  *  r  th*  Jkif 

mm*  This  is  IV,  i.  While  Gloucester  and  Edgar  are  going  to  Dover,  Goneril  and 
IWmwifl  are  joumeyiog  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's  palace,  where  they  arrive  (IV,  ii)  OO 
•dm  Mloiwiiig  day.*  'Wemay  imagiiiAitthemoniiig.'  This,  then,  is  the  Fifth  Di^; 

Hen  erises  a  difScnlty.  As  the  scenes  now  stand,  we  have  in  Scene  v,  of  Act  IVy 
a  conference  between  Regan  and  Oswald  at  Gloucester's  castle,  and  Oswald  leaves 
for  Dover.  Of  course  some  time  must  elapse  before  he  reaches  there,  Eccles  thinks 
a  olgiik  at  least,  and  yet  in  dm  veqrBeit  seeM  Iw  It  et  Dew,eiid  Ii  killed  by  Bd^. 
Now,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  supposing  that  a  night  passes  between  these  two 
scenes,  were  it  not  that  a  previous  scene  leaves  Cordelia's  century  searching  every 
•ere  of  the  hi^-grown  field  for  Lear.  The  centniy  was  either  successful  or  it  was 
not  If  it  was  not  soooesafhl,  Lear  most  have  passed,  fai  the  opea  dr,  aU  this  olgfat, 
which  we  have  just  seen  had  to  elapse  between  Oswald's  leaving  Gloucester's  castle 
and  his  arrival  at  Dover.  But  Eccles  believes  that  the  oeatoiy  was  sacccuful,  and 
that  Leer  wis  Ibaid  before  night.  The  eider  ef  feenct  is  therefore  wrn^,  ead 
Ecdee  changes  them  so  as  to  brittg  the  soeM  at  Gloucester's  castle  early  in  the  Act 
(see  p.  249),  before  Cordelia  sends  out  the  century,  whereby  time  will  be  given  for 
Oswald's  journey  from  Gloucester  to  Dover,  and  for  Kent  to  have  his  conference 
with  the  Gentleman  who  had  deUrerad  his  letters  to  Gardetia,  and  for  Cordelia  to 
send  out  her  century  to  find  her  father,  which  the  century  succeeds  in  doing  just 
before  Oswald  reaches  Dover,  aod  Is  killed  liy  Edgar.  This  ceftaioly  makes  the 
story  connected  and  consistenL 

TV>  retnm  to  the  reckoidag  of  time.  JE(ceIes*a  Fomdi  Day  finds  Lear  on  Ms  way  to 
Dover,  accompanied  by  certain  hot  questrists,  and  Gloucester  blinded,  guided  to  the 
same  destination  by  Edgar.  The  next  day,  the  Fifth,  Goneril  and  Edmund  reach 
the  Duke  of  Alhanjr's  castle,  and  Edmund  leaves  immediately  to  hasten  the  musters 
and  coadaet  the  powers.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  (which  makes  the  Sixth) 
Regan  has  the  conference  with  Oswald,  and  tries  to  see  the  letter  which  Goneril  had 
sent  by  him  to  Edmund.  This  is  the  displaced  scene,  the  fifth  of  Act  IV,  which 
Eedes  plaeca  as  Che  tUrd,  and,  to  qeote  his  woids,  'suppose  it  to  pass  on  Ae  even- 

*  ing  of  the  tlurd  day  since  that,  inclusively  taken,  on  the  morning  of  which  Lear, 
'attended  by  certain  of  his  knighf;,  Uf^jm  to  be  conveyed  from  the  castle  of  Gloster 

*  on  his  route  towards  Dover.*  Eccles  maizes  it  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  account  for 
Edflumd's  having  left  Regao  la  die  meniiiv  to  ^spatdi  Gloooestei's  flighted  Ufe, 
and  also  to  give  time  for  Oswald's  journey  to  this  point  with  Goneril's  letter  to  Ed- 
mund, and  also  because  R^an  b^  Oswald  to  wait  the  safe  condua  of  her  forces 
on  the  morrow. 

The  neat  day  (the  Sevendi),  ar<the  fourth  morning  fien  thsl  (both,  however,  in* 

*  clusivcly)  whereon  Lear,  with  Kent  and  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  l)egan  his  progress 
'  from  Gloster's  castle,  Goneril  and  Edmund  from  the  same  set  out  for  the  palace  of 
•Albany,  and,  later  hi  the  day,  tte  sightleas  Gloeter  began  to  proceed  to  Dover,'  we 
have  Kent's  conference  with  the  Gentlemaa  who  had  seen  and  describes  Gorddb, 
Our  rV,  iii ;  Ecclci's  TV,  iv. 

The  next  scene,  where  Cordelia  sends  out  the  century,  Eccles '  conceives  to  be 
•somepeitef  (hemomiBgof  Ihesamedaiy  with  die  last  seeaei' 

la  tfie '  afternoon  of  the  same  day'  Gloucester  is  guided  fay  Edgar  to  the  imagi 
nary  cliff  of  Dover.    *  This  will  allow  time  for  Oswald  to  have  performed  hiS  jow 
ney '  after  leaving  Regan  on  the  preceding  evening.   This  is  IV.  vi. 
3S 
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Tte  not  letae  (IV,  tB),  wlim  Leir  b  ratored  to  Ui  taneib  Beds  iM^bNi 

*  some  part  of  a  ram  Aqr>  vl«  tilt  lUtt  ifaee  tlw  B%bt  of  the  MonB.'  Tkb  nalMt 
the  Eighth  Day. 

TotbefintMOMor  ActVheiHigasftBeirda^^vbt  •fh«  tbdiaiiice  dMiiiCbl 

of  the  stonn/  and  this  day,  which  is  the  Ninth,  is  *  continacd  to  the  end  of  the  play.* 
The  number  of  days  taken  up  by  this  drama  has  been  computed  by  Mr  P.  A. 

Daniu.  also,  and  printed  in  the  Tramtaetwu  of  the  New  SA.  Soc.,  1877-9,  P-  3>5« 

It  diflte  aoowwhit  fiigmEede^ib«nd  cstendi  dw  tiaeowomiBOKda^^  Itii 

substantially  as  follows : 
The  fint  scene  occupies  one  day. 

The  SMiMid  scene,  hi  wUdi  Ednnnid  pemuidcs  Edgar  to  ooooesl  bbasdf,  snd 
iriuch  Eedcs  transposed  to  the  next  Act,  Daniel  places  *  on  the  day  foUowinf  dw 

Opening  scene,'  and  Gloucester's  exclamation, '  the  king  gone  to  night,'  Is  interpreted 

*  in  the  sense  c/  the  night  laii  fatted,'  as  it  '  is  frequently  used  in  these  plays '  in 
that  sense;  .md,  amreoveri  'Edaand,  who  berapraoiies  hb  fitthcr  fidl  saiislaclkMk 

*  as  to  Edgar's  guilt,  "  without  any  further  delay  than  tkit  very  iummg"  could  not 
*say  this  if  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  he  is  speaking  were  already  come.'  As 
Edgar  goes  into  concealment  on  this  day,  Daniel  lUows  him  there  to  remain,  in  the 
same  castle  with  his  father,  for  aboet  ibuleeB  days. 

After  this  Second  Day,  in  order  to  account  for  liar's  exclamation :  •  Within  a 
fortnight  1'  Daniel  supposes  an  interval  in  the  action  of  something  less  than  thai 
pcnod. 

With  the  third  scene,  'at  aiboat  mid-day,'  the  action  recommences,  and,  ceasing  '  a 
little  after  noon,'  canias  oa  duoqgh  the  rest  of  the  Act.  Thb  makes  the  Third 
Day. 

Towards  night  of  the  following  day,  thsrefore  the  Foaith  Day,  the  seeood  Act 

begins.  Edmund  has  the  mock  fight  with  Etlgar,  and  Cornwall  and  Regan  arrive  at 
the  castle  '  during  the  night;  and  this  fact  must  fix  the  time  of  the  second  scene  of 
•lUs  day,'  in  wUeh  the  qottrd  between  Kent  and  OawaM  takes  place.  *lt  will  b* 

*  remembered  that  it  was  about  mid-day  in  Day  3  that  Kent  tripped  up  Oswald's  heels, 
*and  shortly  afterwards  Lear  sent  him  on  this  errand.    When  in  this  scene  he  again 

*  meets  Oswald,  he  says,  '*  It  it  two  dayt  ago  since  I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee 

*  before  die  Idng?"  We  asay  suppose,  then,  that  aboot  a  day  and  a  half  has  been 
*OCCnpied  in  his  journeying  to  Cornwall's  palace,  and  from  thence  to  Gloucester's 
'castle,  and  that  this  is  the  second  night  or  early  morning  since  he  set  out  with  Lear's 

*  letter* :  midnight  of  Day  4,  or  I  or  a  A.  II.  of  Day  5.' 

On  the  momii^  afker  his  flight  Edgar  resolves  on  disgnUnf  Umself  as  Mad  Tom. 
This  is  in  III,  iii,  and  on  the  Fifth  Day.  And  on  this  same  morning  11,  iv,  begins, 
and  at  III,  vi,the  day  ends  at  night.  Here  we  see  Daniel  gires  one  more  day  to  the 
acdon  dMui  Eeetes.  Bceles  makes  all  these  scenes  take  place  on  the  ssme  ni|{ht  diat 
Cornwall  and  Regan  arrive  at  Gloucester's  castle.  Apparently,  Daniel  is  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  following  day  because  when  G>niwall  and  Regan  '  make 
their  appearance,  Lear  bids  them  "  Good  morrow." '  [This,  I  fear,  is  somewhat  in 
fiiToiir  of  Bodes.  The  tbae  of  day  diat  was  at  hand,  not  diat  which  was  present, 
was  commonly  (Dclius  says  'always')  used  as  a  greeting.  Thus,  in  Rom.  6*  Jul. 
we  find  that  after  the  very  stroke  of  uoon  '  good  evening '  was  the  proper  salutation. 
The  objeetioa  to  Eodes's  reckonfaig  b  diat  we  have  an  excessively  long  night,  to 
Daaiers  that  we  have  an  excessively  long  day.  I  doubt  if  upon  either  reckoning, 
or  i^on  any  minute  reckoning,  Shakespeare  ever  bestowed  a  thought.  If  he  had,  it 
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il  somewhat  derogatoiy  to  his  genius  to  suppose  that  be  would  not  bare  nude  hi* 
mmSng  and  intentfcm  deww— Ed.] 

On  the  rnomirg  of  the  Sixth  Day  (ITT,  vii),  Edmund  accompanies  Goneril  from 
Gloucester's  casUe  back  to  Albany,  Gloucester's  eyes  are  put  out,  and  (in  IV,  i)  be 
Js  led  by  Edgar  to  Dover. 

On  account  of  the  distance  between  Oottcester's  castle  and  Albany's  palace,  a  day 
is  given  to  Edmund  and  Goneiil  lo  aeoompUsh  the  jownegr,  and  this  makaa  thtt 
Seventh  Day,  and  IV,  ii. 

Heie  Daaid  natks  *Am  JSslmw/.' 

On  the  E^bth  Day  (IV,  iii)  we  are  in  the  French  Camp  near  Dover,  and  a  Gen* 
tleman  tells  Kent  of  his  interview  with  Cordelia,    '  Some  short  interval  between 

*  Days  7  and  8  should  probably  be  supposed;  as  the  news  now  is  that  the  forces  of  , 

*  Albany  and  Oamwall  are  afoot  (1. 50-t ),  wUcih  waa  nol  the  case  en  the  fonner  day. 
•Lear  is  In  Dover,'  but  his  sovereign  shame  keeps  him  from  Cordelia. 

We  come  now  to  the  Ninth  Day  (IV,  iv),  and  of  it  Daniel  says;  '  I  am  not  sure 
'dtat  I  am  rfght  in  naaUng  dds  scene  the  eeaunencenent  of  n  s^oiate  day;  it  may 
'posAly  be  a  continnation  of  Day  No.  8,  or  it  may  be  separated  from  that  day  hf 

*  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two.  Time  b  not  marked  except  by  the  succession  of  events, 
'  but  on  the  whole  they  induce  me  to  suppose  this  the  morrow  of  Day  No.  8.  Lear 
•hasheeninctittthftfidds,eRnnied  vild  flo«cia,and  Coidalia  send*  out  ia 
'search  of  him.  Tlie  n«ws  ia  tfiat  "The  British  powen  oe  maidiiqg  Udieih 
•ward"  (1.  21). 

'  [Act  IV,  sc.  V.  The  scene  shifts  to  Gloucester's  castle,  or,  as  some  editors  make 
'It,  Regain pabea.  GoneiiPa  stewaid,  Oswald, has  arrived  widi  n tetter  ftoaa  Ua 

•mistress  for  Edmund  ;  but  "  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter"  (1. 8).  Albany's 
'troops,  it  seems,  are  already  in  the  field;  Res;an's  are  to  "set  forth  to-morrow" 
'  (1. 16).  Regan  wans  the  Stemid  that  she  intends  to  take  Edmund  for  herself,  and 
^she  offers  him  preferment  if  be  can  cnt  off  dd  Glovcester,  The  porilion  of  this 
'scene  should  mark  it  as  occurring  on  the  same  day  as  scenes  iv,  and  vi;  but  the 
'  news  as  to  the  movement  of  the  troops  favoon  the  notion  that  it  represents  an 
•earlier  dale;  moceover,  if  h  is  allowed  to  retdn  its  present  place,  we  are  called  on 
'  to  believe  that  Oswald,  who  again  makes  his  appearance  in  sc.  vi,  is  present  with 
'Regan,  and  is  at  Dover  on  one  and  the  same  day.  Its  true  place  seems  to  be  in  the 
'  interval  I  have  marked  between  Days  7  and  8,  and  Eccles  actually  transposes  it  to 
•that /fliMwi,  maUng  it,  however,  tho  evodng  of  the  day  repfCMnted  in  Act  IV, 
'sc.  ii,  my  Day  7.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  best  to  enclose  it  within  brackets,  as  in 
'  <Kher  cases  of  scenes  which  I  suppose  to  be  out  of  the  due  order  of  time.J '  On 
Ihis-same  day  (the  Ninth)  Gloucester  supposes  that  he  has  leaped  from  Dover  Clifi^ 
and  Oswald  is  slain  by  Edgar. 

Day  Tenth,  and  last.  '  Observe  thjrf  this  must  be  a  separate  day  if  IV,  v,  is  prop- 
'erly  placed;  for  Regan's  troops,  which  then  were  to  set  forth  on  tk«  tnorrowt  are 
'now  present,  led  by  Edmond.  Indeed,  hot  for  0w  almoit  l|^tning«peed  of  the 
'action,  some  little  interval  might  be  supposed  between  this  and  Dqr  9.  The  tap 
'  of  the  drum,  heard  in  the  last  scene^  is,  however,  afsinst  andi  an  airsqgenient  of 
nhe  time.' 

This  diqr  extend  to  Ae  end  of  the  trsgedy. 

Thus,  acconlin^  to  Daniel,  'the  longest  ncriod,  including  intervals,  that  can  be 
•allowed  for  this  Flay  is  one  month;  though  perhaps  little  more  than  three  weeks  ii 
'snffidanti' 
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Kb  dhrisioB  of  tint  k  tbn  liMiiedt 

D17  I.  Act  I,  K.  L 

*  a.  Act  I,  sc.  it. 

1  An  Inttrval  of  Mmetbing  less  than  a  fortnight 

«■    3.  Act  I,  sc.  ill,  iv,  «ad  v. 
4.  Act  II,  sc.  i,  and  ii. 

*  5.  Act  II,  sc.  iii,  and  iv;  Act  III,  sc.  MpL 
«    6.  Act  III,  sc.  vii  i  Act  IV,  sc.  i. 

7.  ActlV.sfeU. 
>  Perhaps  an  Inttrvat  tWO. 

M    8.  Act  IV,  sc.  iii. 
•*   9k  Activate. It, TfUdvi. 
10.  ActIV,ie.Tttt  ActV»ie.i-ill. 

Eccles's  scheme,  Daniel  thinks,  'however  ingenious  in 
*KCoacUed  with,  the  notes  of  time  the  Play  itself  conUioa.* 


•  *.  9,.- 

;f'*  INSANITY 

Mm  LiNNOX  was  the  earliest,  I  think,  to  assert  thct  Lear  was  really  bsane  from 
Ae  very  first.  She  says  (Shaketptar  Illustrattd,  iii,  287} :  Lear  does  not  run  mad 
till  the  third  Act;  yet  his  bebarioor  towards  Cordelia  in  the  first  scene  has  all  th« 
■ppgMMca  of  a  jadfOMBt  totally  depraved;  .  .  .  Lear  haoialies  [Cordelia]  hi* 
sight,  consig;ns  her  over  to  want,  and  loads  her  with  the  deepest  imprecations.  What 
less  than  Phrenzy  can  inspire  a  rage  so  groundless,  and  a  conduct  so  absurd  ?  Lear, 
while  in  hi*  aeues,  acta  like  a  madman,  and  fiwn  hb  fint  appeaianee  to  Ui  laat 
aeems  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  his  reason* 

JOSEFH  Warton,  D.  D.  ( Tkt  Advenhtrtr,  5  Jan.,  1754) :  Madness  being  occasioned 
by  a  close  and  continued  attention  of  the  mind  to  a  single  object,  Sbalcespeare 
jnfeioaily  tapmenta  the  resignatioo  of  bb  crown  to  danghtaia  ao  ond  and  nanatn* 
ral,  as  the  particular  idea  which  has  brotight  on  the  distraction  of  Lear,  and  which 
perpetually  recurs  to  his  imagination,  and  mixes  itself  with  all  his  ramblings.  £This 
theory  of  the  eanae  of  Leai*a  madnesa  brooght  out  a  reply,  on  die  following  Sahir* 
d^t  from  Charles  Ranger  [Arthur  Murphy]  in  the  Gra/t-Inn  Journal,  wherdn  II 
w.-is  contended  that  the  ingratitude  of  Lear's  daughters,  and  not  his  loss  of  power, 
was  the  cause  of  bis  madness.  To  this  an  Anonymous  correspondent  replied  in  the 
nest  week**  isaae,  opholding  Warton*  Whether  or  not  thb  Anonymous  eomtiflMter 
was  Warton  himself,  I  really  have  not  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  discussion  to 
find  out.  Ranger  rejoined  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  and  to  the  second 
volnme  of  Tht  Gnift'hm  Jtitmat  I  refer  all  who  are  intcreited  In  die  dispate^ 
which  I  am  not. — Ed.] 

A.  Brigham,  M.  D.  {S^j If s/f are's  Illustrations  cf  //uanif)'.  Am.  ]o\im.  of  Insan* 
ity,  July,  1)^44) :  Lear's  is  a  genuine  case  of  insanity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end; 
•odi  as  we  oftca  see  in  aged  penons*  On  mdiag  It  we  oouiet  Avcit  ouadvet  of 
die  idea  that  it  b  a  real  case  of  insanitjr  conectlf  reported*  Sli]l,we  appniiendidM 
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|Aiy,er4W,isceMnII)riBbnidefstoed.  TlwgenenllMtlicr  b,tli«tdieiiiindlf  of 
Lear  originated  solely  from  the  ni-treatment  of  his  daughters,  while  in  truth  he  was 
iaiane  before  that,  from  the  beg^ng  of  the  play,  when  he  gave  his  kingdom  away, 
ndbaidshed,  as  it  were,  Cordelia  and  Kent,  and  abdaed  Ms  aerranti.  The  i]I*iiiag« 
«rUt  danghten  only  >qBW«ted  fee  disease,  and  drove  him  to  raving  madness.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  thecase,  as  one  of  insanity,  would  have  been  inconsistent  and  very 
tmusuaL  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott  prepare  those  whom  they  represent  as  insane, 
hf  edoatfioii  other  dicnmilaiiMS,  foit  die  disease, — they  prediiiioM  fhen  to 
insanity,  and  thuSts  outbreak  is  not  unmtural.  In  the  case  of  Lear  the  insanity  is 
so  evident  before  he  received  any  abuse  from  his  daughters,  tba^  professionally 
speaking,  a  feeling  of  regret  ariset  that  In  wti  not  10  conridared  and  lo  treated.  Ht 
««•  vaqaestionably  very  troublesome,  tad  by  his '  new  pranks,'  as  his  daughter  calli 
them,  and  rash  and  variable  conduct,  caused  his  children  much  trouble,  and  intro- 
duced much  discord  into  their  households.  In  fact,  a  little  feeling  of  commiseration 
tot  bis  dmigliten  st  fint  iitet  in  our  niindt  ffon  tficee  drciunstaiioea,  tfioiigli  to  Im 
sius  fBbKf  fenn  flo  excuse  for  their  subsequent  bad  conduct.  Let  it  be  remembered 
they  exhibited  no  narked  dispoddon  to  ill-treat  or  neglect  him  until  after  the  con- 
doet  of  himself  and  his  knights  had  become  outrageous.  Then  they  at  first  reproved 
him,  or  rather  asked  him  to  change  his  course  in  a  mild  manner.  Thus  Goneril  Mgv 
to  him :  *  I  would  you  would  make  use  of  that  good  wisdom  Whereof  I  know  you 
*  are  fraught ;  and  put  away  These  dispositions  which  ofUM  transform  yon  From  what 
'yov  i^dy  are';  tbowfaisliut  pmdoastf  be  had  been  diflfarent.  Tbb,  however, 
caused  an  unnatural  and  violent  burst  of  rage,  hut  did  not  originate  his  insanity,  for 
he  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  it,  and  it  would  liave  pro0rei*ed  naturally 
even  if  be  had  not  been  thus  addressed. 

Lear  is  not  after  this  represented  as  haultaSlif  deranged.  Like  moit  pemos 
afiected  by  this  kind  ^f  insanity,  he  at  times  converses  rationally. 

In  the  storm-scene  he  becomes  violently  enraged,  exhibiting  what  may  be  seen 
dally  bi  a  madJioaie^  a  peroiyim  of  rage  and  vidciioe.  It  is  not  utfl  be  has  teen 
and  conversed  with  Edgar, '  the  philosopher  and  learned  Tbeban,*  as  he  calls  him, 
that  he  becomes  a  real  maniac.  After  this,  aided  by  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  he 
falls  asleep,  and  sleep,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  partially  restores  him.  But  the  violence 
of  lus  disease  and  his  suGTeringt  are  too  great  ftr  bb  feeble  qnteai,  and  be  ^ei^ 
and  dies  deranged.  The  whole  case  is  inslnictive,  not  as  an  interesting  story  mcfd^, 
but  as  a  faithful  history  of  a  case  of  ttnUt  insanity,  or  the  insanity  of  old  age. 

L  Ray,  M.  D.  {Am.yimnui^hmti^,  April,  1847) :  1^"  the  tragedy  of  King  Lmr 
Shakespeare  has  represented  the  principal  cblincter  as  driven  to  madness  by  the  u> 
expected  ingratitude  of  his  daughters ;  or,  more  scientifically  speaking,  he  has  repre- 
sented a  strong  predbposition  to  the  disease  as  being  rapidly  developed  under  the  ap> 
plication  of  an  adequate  exdtiaf  caaie.  It  b  ao  part  of  bb  dbfect  to  exdto  ooiodiy 
by  a  liberal  display  of  wildness  and  fur>',  nor  a\val:en  our  pity  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
mind  in  ruins  and  unconscious  of  its  wretchedness.  He  aimed  at  dramatic  effect, 
by  openbg  tb^  finrntabs  of  sympathy  for  a  being  of  noble  natoie  and  generous  tai* 
pulses,  cruelly  despoiled  of  the  highest  endowmcDt  flf  sua,  bat  not  so  far  as  to  lose 
all  trace  of  his  original  qualities,  or  cease  for  a  moment  to  command  our  deepest  re- 
q>ect  In  Lear  we  have  a  man  of  a  hot  and  hasty  temper,  of  strong  and  generous 
paMfaoB,  of  a  credolou  and  confidbgdbiMritioB,  governed  by  fanpobes  rather  diaii 
ddiberate  judgement,  rendered  impatient  of  restraint  or  contradiction  by  the  habit 
of  command,  with  a  nervous  temperament  stroqgly  susceptible  to  the  vexations  of 
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life,  and.  moreover,  with  all  these  moral  infirmities  aggravated  bgr  old  age.  With 
these  simple  elements  or  character  is  mingled  and  assimilated  more  or  less  or  mental 
derangement,  with  equal  regard  to  pathological  propriety  and  dramatic  effect.  And 
•0  Bicdjr  adjosled  are  Ham  varieiu  dementi  oT  taaiqr  and  iaani^,  uA  ao  ■drolnfcljr 
do  Ihej  SBpport  and  i11u<.trate  one  another,  that  we  are  not  surprised  fal  tbe  pro^rc<.s 
of  the  action  by  violent  contrasts;  and  we  Teel  at  last  as  if  it  were  fhe  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  Lear  sbontd  go  mad,  and  precisely  In  tfw  way  represented  by 
the  poet,  Mad  as  he  bocoiTK<;,  the  prominent  attribates  of  his  diankCtcr  «i«  always 
to  be  seen^  Through  the  whole  play,  he  is  the  same  generous,  confiding,  noble* 
hearted  Lear.  In  short,  assuming  Lear  to  be  an  historical  portrait,  instead  of  a 
poetical  cieaiion,  we  dwiild  lay  tfiere  existed  in  bit  case  a  ftasng  picdispoiition  l» 
insanity,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  developed  by  the  approach  of  old  age  or  the 
conduct  of  his  daughters,  it  probably  would  have  been  by  something  else.  His  in* 
eonsideraie  tadiaeat  in  fiitribating  his  kingdom  among  hb  children,  his  disinheriting 

the  youngest  for  th  t  fe|trl^S_  expression  of  her  feelii^g;},  and  his  ha,pishmgnt  of  Kept- 
for  endeavoring^to  recall  bim  to  a  sense  of  his  folly. — all  indicate  an  ill-balanced. 
tnin«t,  if  nft^  th»  «rii,ni  .nv-.tif^n  >i-)tajig  This  vicw  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by 
die  cootenatka  between  the  sfaten  bnmedlatdy  after  the  dhrfsioa  of  the  kingdom 
[1,1,287-299].  With  a  knowledge  of  insanity  that  could  hardly  have  been  cx* 
pected  from  any  but  a  professional  observer,  Shakespeare  has  here  and  elsewhere 
recognized  die  fact,  that  very  many  <tf  tiKxe  who  become  Insane  are  previously  dis« 
tingnished  by  some  of  those  mental  irregularities  that  pass  under  the  name  of  oddity 
or  eccentricity.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  early  statue  of  Lear's  insanity,  or  its 
incubation,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  managed  with  masterly  skill,  the  more  sur* 
prbing  as  it  is  that  stage  of  the  disease  wM^  attracts  die  least  attention.  And  die 

reason  is,  that  the  dernnj-jcn-icnt  i"  cvin-i-d,  rnt  '.o  mUCh  fcy  delusion-  or  pro^s  im* 
p^prictip.'t  ff  mndUKli  il'^  '^y  *  exj^^i^crili^n  of  natural  peculiarities,  by  in  ^n. 

siwenciesjet h-V"****"  *X  f^r  which  vcryplausible  reasons  are  a&.sii:uc.l. 

though  thevwonld  ne^er  have  been  i>e«fr>m^  tn  .  perfectly  SOMldatatnJlf  mind, tg 
gusis  of  passion  at  every  trifling  provocstionj  or  by  doin^^  rv  :  roper  thlngs_atjun_ 
««nrr.n-iKli.  ^\^^  |and  occa^ions.  With  his  own  free  will  and  accord  he  gives  away 
hi*  kingdom,  but  finds  it  diffienlt  to  sink  the  monarch  In  the  private  dtlten.  He 
attaches  to  his  person  a  b,-.n  J  of  riotous  retainers,  whose  loose  and  lawless  behaviour 
is  destructive  to  the  peace  and  good  cwder  of  his  daughter's  household.  Goneril 
describes  them  as,  *  Men  so  dbordeted,  so  dehanehed  and  bdd,  That  this  our  court, 
•  infected  with  their  manners.  Shows  liken  riotous  inn*  Under  such  an  infliction, 
it  is  not  stranj^e  that  she  should  remonstrate,  and,  had  not  the  divine  light  already 
begun  to  flicker,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  reproof.  As  it  is, 
however,  instead  of  admitting  some  share  of  the  fault,  he  attribotes  the  whole  of  it 
to  her,  flies  into  a  jia^sion,  pour;  upon  her  head  the  bitterest  curses,  upbraids  her 
with  the  vilest  ingratitude,  and  forthwith  proclaims  his  wrongs  to  the  public  ear. 
Like  most  cases  of  this  kind  in  real  life,  it  would  have,  to  a  stranger,  the  appearance 
of  a  family  quarrel  springing  from  the  ordinary  motives  of  interest  or  passion,  but 
where,  really,  the  ill-regulated  con:luct  resulting  from  the  fir?t  influences  of  disease 
provokes  restnctions  more  or  less  necessary  and  appropriate,  that  become  exciting 
causes  of  farther  disorder.  Another  lifc'like  tonch  is  given  to  the  pietnre  in  Lear^ 
attributing  all  his  troubles  to  filial  ingratitude,  not  being  aware,  of  course,  that  he 
was  on  the  high  road  to  insanity  long  before  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt  their  kind* 
ness.    In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  patient,  when  telling  his 
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iliM7»  to  ftt  vpen  mow  eveal,  vA  opeddljr  loaie  ut  of  bb  fHend^  is  fhe  cum  of 

his  troubles,  which  occurred  long  subsequently  to  the  icd  orig^  of  bk  diwudcrtaad 
might  have  had  bat  an  accidental  connection  with  it. 
[P.  493.]  '  uiti  t^^'^'  "■'-^y  T'^^^nr^"  ^''•''■*  _TTn<>Ki«. th^  tMawo     t/v  tK»fr  ^ 

llWll|   f  f  I  gppr«.tiwi.irtn  ftf  itg  ,.ppr»arK   |pjrf.^n^t1y  ■^■[f^  ly  T.i^r  ^ 

usually  occurs  during  its  inciibrtion.    While  slill  able  to  control       ""-'■nl  millii 

furitatinni,  the  BftijcBt  i.i  VjMxsA  wjih  f ntirir"''^"'   '"*in>tY  i  hati  r'""  *'*  iiatrilf 

*'•"*  *\-  "'"'t  rft"]r^»fent  QBillBt'ro  flf  ^"^  intpllprfinl  vigor  and  soundness.   And  yet_„ 
one  of  the  r.;,  >.r  »>»t»^^  ^''tBinri         thfi  flM^iyT  flhKT'ff  T'^'llll  fr^'dly 
nUfPflP^  notice. 

[P.  49$>]  Thai  itf,  At  pwgrwi  of  I.ear's  insanity  is  rq)resented  with  the  closest 

fidelity  to  nature.  It  is  not  more  different  from  the  disease,  as  daily  observed,  than 
Lear's  moral  and  intellectual  constitution,  when  in  heallli,  is  different  from  ordinary 
iMn*k.  iUo»tiytetmtewfOMOttsceMteb«yelortioniewlMtmoroof  ill  oemre!. 
TlM  nMntal  excitement  has  been  «toadiIy  increasing,  nntil  now,  having  reached  its 
height,  he  goes  about  singing,  dancing,  and  capering  through  the  fields,  fantastically 
decorated  with  weeds  and  flowers,  looking,  acting,  and  talldng  like  a  madman.  His 
peiceftffo  oifant  are  deceived  by  hallndnadou ;  and  lusdisooarse,dioaghtinctared 
with  his  natural  shrewdness  and  vigor  of  thought,  is  full  of  incoherence  and  incon* 
gruity.  In  short,  be  is  now  what  is  called  raving.  la  the  representation  of  this 
condition  we  Imto  uodiof  taitanco  of  Shakctpcuo^s  mrivalled  powen  of  ohiurfti 
tion.  To  ordinary  apprehension  the  raving  of  a  maniac  is  but  an  arbitrary  jumble 
of  words  and  phrases,  between  which  no  connecting  threads  can  be  discerned.  But, 
in  fact,  discordant  and  heterogeneous  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  nevertheless  sub* 
jodcdtoaeertabilMrof  •nodtlion,  ASadtMitBqrbe  finqncnilf  to  dfacover  ft. 
The  phenomenon  may  thus  be  physiologically  explained.  In  consequence  of  the 
cerebral  excitement,  impressions  long  since  made, — (o  long,  perhaps,  as  to  have  been 
forgotten  previooi  to  fh«  atttdc,— are  ao  vindlf  and  diitinetly  readied  tint  they  ap> 
pear  to  be  outward  realities.  So  long  vk^^UdtlUci  retains  its  integrity,  it  is  able  to 
TCoognize  the  (rue  nature  of  this  phenomenon;  but,  when  touched  by  disea<;e,  it 
cniBS  to  correct  the  error  of  ptretftMH.  The  impressions  are  actually  considcicd 
10  he  vliat  diejr  iweart  Md  dw  paticBt  ddnlt*  and  diseoonet  aboot  tbem  as  midi. 

[P*49&i3  Beoringin  mind  these  facts,  we  readily  see  how  there  may  alw.nys  be  some 
mtfhffd  In  nadiUMf  however  wild  and  furious  it  may  be— some  traces  of  that  delicate 
thread  which,  thoagh  broken  in  nameroos  points,  still  fonns  the  connecting  link  bo* 
twcen  many  groups  and  patches  of  thought.  It  is  in  consequence  of  Shako^pesr^ 
knowledge  of  this  psychological  law  that,  in  all  his  representations  of  madness,  even 
though  characterized  by  wildness  and  irregularity,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
tfiat  the  dheaae  is  real  sad  not  asnuked. 

[P»499']  I'  uncommon  to  meet  with  madmen  of  the  most  wild  and  turbulent 
description  mixing  ap  their  utterances  with  the  shrewdest  remarks  upon  men  and 
things,  and  the  keenest  and  coolest  invective  against  those  who  have  incurred  Chdr 
di^leasure.  The  poet,  perhaps,  has  used  the  utmost  license  of  his  art  in  the  present 
instance  [IV,  vi,  S3-20;;],  but  if  few  madmen  have  exhibited  so  much  matter  min<^led 
with  their  impertincncy  as  Lear,  it  may  be  replied,  in  justification,  that  few  men  are 
endowed  tilce  Lear  with  such  a  onion  of  strong  passions  and  natural  shrewdness  of 
understanding. 

BuciCNiu.  [p.  164}:  If  this  great  and  sound  critic  £Hallam,  see  p.  428]  had  pot* 
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tessed  any  practical  knowledge  of  mental  pathology,  he  could  no!  have  talccn  this 
view  of  the  development  of  the  character.  Intellectual  energy  may,  indeed,  some* 
timet  be  teen  to  grow  stronger  imder  the  greatest  trials  of  life,  but  neirer  when  the 
result  of  these  trials  is  mental  disease.  So  far  IS  eloquence  it  the  result  of  passion, 
adlementof  passion  may  stimulate  iu  display;  and  it  is  remaikahle  that  so  long 
■s  Iieer  retains  the  least  control  over  his  passion,  his  imagination  remains  compara< 
tively  dull,  his  eloquence  tame.  It  is  only  when  emotional  expretrion  is  nnbridled 
that  the  majestic  flow  of  burning  words  finds  vent.  It  is  only  when  all  ihe  barriers 
of  conventional  restraint  are  broken  down,  that  the  native  and  naked  force  of  the  soul 
dbpfagri  Hielf.  The  display  ariies  from  die  afaaence  of  rettraint,  and  not  from  tbt 
atiflraliu  of  disease. 

[P.  167.]  The  persistency  with  which  critics  have  refused  to  see  the  symptoms 
of  insanity  in  Lear,  until  the  reasoning  power  itself  has  become  undeniably  alien* 
ated,  is  founded  upon  that  view  of  mental  diteaM  wbicli  has,  ontil  recently,  been 

entertained  even  by  physicians,  and  which  is  still  maintained  in  courts  of  law^ 
namely,  that  insanity  is  an  affection  of  the  intellectual,  and  not  of  the  emotional, 
part  of  nan*!  nature.  .  .  .  JWiththe  exception  of  those  cases  of  insanity  whicbauae- 
from  injuries,  blood-poisons,  tjrnpaStfk  imtafiohs,  ua*  other  louroet  of  an  luupcfe 
tfantably  physical  nature,  the  common  causes  of  insanity  are  such  as  produce  cmo- 
tlonal  changes,  either  in  the  form  of  violent  notation  of  the  passions,  or  that  of  a 
chronic  state  of  abnotoial  emotion,  which  pronounces  fcseif  In  the  habitnally  exagge^ 
rated  force  of  some  one  pi-^'nn  or  dir<;irc,  whcrc  Vy  the  hcnlihy  balance  of  the  mind  Is 
at  length  destroyed.  From  these  and  other  reasons  founded  upon  the  symptoma* 
tology  and  treatment  of  insanity,  upon  the  definite  operation  of  the  naaoning  facul* 
ties,  and  their  obvious  inability  to  become  motives  for  conduct  wiihoot  the  intervention 
of  emotional  influence,  and  also  from  the  wide  chasm  which  intervene?  and  must 
intervene  between  all  the  legal  and  medical  definitions  of  insanity  foundecf  upon  the 
intdlcctaal  theory  and  the  facts  as  tfiey  are  observed  in  the  broad  field  of  nature,  the 

conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  no  state  of  the  reasoning  can,  by  itSclX^-hcthe 
cause  or  condition  of  madness}  congenital  idiocy  and  acquired  dementia  being  alone 
excepted.  The  corollary  of  this  It,  that  emotional  distuibance  is  the  cause  and  con* 
dition  of  insanity.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  the  periods  during  which  the  dis> 
ease  is  developing;  •  in  the  prodromic  period  of  the  disorder  the  emotions  are  always 
*  perverted  while  the  reason  remains  intact.'  Disorders  of  the  intellectual  faculti^ 
•re  secondary;  they  are  often,  Indeed,  to  be  teeognized  as  the  moiWd  emolidW* 
transformed  into  perverted  action  of  the  reason ;  but  in  no  cases  are  they  primary^ 
and  essential.  How  completely  is  this  theory  supported  by  the  development  of 
insanity,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  Cearl  Shakespeare,  who  painted  from  vast  oliserva* 
tkm  of  nature,  as  he  taw  It  withouf  and  felt  it  within,  places  this  great  ftct  hvoadly 
and  unmistakably  before  us.  It  hat  indeed  been  long  ignored  by  the  exponents  of 
mwlifql  legal  science^  at  the  eoct  of  ever-futile  attempts  to  define  insanity  by  its 
accidents  and  not  by  its  essence;  and,  following  this  guidance,  the  literary  critics  of^ 
Shakapeare  have  completely  overlooked  the  early  symptoms  of  Lear's  insanity,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  worid,  have  postponed  its  recognition  until  he  is  run* 
ning  about  a  frantic,  raving  madman.  "  ~ 

DrCML9rAnK(AA(M^£Mr.  Eimp^hiatnscktSkakttpiart  Studie.  Stuttgart, 
iSyi,  p.  5-5):  Only  rarely  do  trouble,  disillusion,  violent  afTcction,  alone  by  them, 
adves,  lead  directly  to  insanity  in  a  character  disposed  thereto ;  but  generally,  in  ad> 
ditiott  tolheso  cwiset,  ttw  h  n  condition  of  Ihe  body  that  imroediatdyoocarions  the 
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ontbreak  of  madncs?.  This  fact  Shakespeare  fully  recognizes,  and  it  is  strikingly 
observable  that  Lear,  shortly  before  the  bursting  forth  of  bis  disease,  had  in  heavi- 
ncM  made  a  fadgidng  jooniqri  that  in  0dt  eaaditieii,twd9y  and  mental,  cooRUned 
by  the  most  violent  emotions,  be  is  at  last  exposed  in  the  cold  night  to  the  rage  of  a 
fearful  ttorm.  Only  too  freqoently  it  is  just  such  cixaunstance  of  bodily  or  mental 
exbtnstion  that  gives  the  impabe  to  mental  dbeist  nd  to  tttf  form  of  it  manifested 
in  Lear, — delirium. 

[P.  55.]  The  fcelin;^  of  bodily  distress,  as  the  dise^e  approaches,  also  finds  expres- 
sion when  Lear  exclaims : '  O  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  1 '  as  also  the 
fedJng  of  dfriinwi,  not  infreqnently  dbeenred  in  eadi  cmb^  it  ■bfldaifr  dottied  fm 
die  vo(d|,  'My  wto  Ix^bi  to  tmk' 
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The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  «mont{die  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 
There  is,  perlinps;,  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed ;  which  so  much 
agitates  our  passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  artful  involutions  of  distinct 
interesti,  the  striking^  oppodttoM  of  oontnuy  daancten,  the  tiidden  dwnge*  of  f<ir> 
tunc,  and  the  quick  succes',ion  of  even'.-,  fill  tV.c  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  in- 
dignatioRj pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggra* 
vition  of  the  dhtreai  or  eonduct  of  the  ection,  and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not  con> 
duce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the  poet's  ima^iuk* 
iion,  that  the  mind  which  once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbabihty  of  Lear's  conduct  it  may  be_  observed,  that  be  is 
tepresented  eccordlng  to  histories  «t  that  Hme  vulgarly  received  at  trae.  And,  per* 
hapSi  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which 
this  story  is  referred,  it  will  appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate  Lear's  man> 
^  nen  by  our  own.  Snch  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of 
;  domhitoB  on  igjA  conditions,  would  be  yet  credible  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of 
Guinea  or  Madagascar.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention  of  his  earls  and  dukes, 
has  given  us  the  idea  of  times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by  softer  man* 
Mrs;  and  the  tnith  1%  that  dioogh  he  eo  nioeljr  discriminates,  and  so  minotdjr  de* 
aeribes  die  dwraetet*  of  men,  he  oosBOMWIjr  neglects  and  confounds  (be  dmacten 
of  ages,  by  mingling  customs  ancient  and  modem,  English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr  Warton,  who  has,  in  Tht  AdvetUurer^  very  minutely  cnti- 
dsedthls  plagr»  ranaikB  tfiatiha  instanosi  af  owdlyagetoo  aavace  andsheddng^ 
and  that  the  intervention  of  Edmund  dotraft  the  simplicity  of  the  story.  These 
ol^ections  may,  X  tbinlc,  be  answered  hf  lepeatlug  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters 
b  an  hblorieal  fact,  to  wlildi  the  poet  has  added  little^  having  only  drawn  It  Into  a 
series  by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not  aUe  lo  apologise  with  equal  plausibility 
for  the  extrusion  of  Gloucester's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  be  endured 
in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  dis> 
ticas  bjr  ineradnli^.  Yet,  let  it  be  rsmemhered,  that  oar  anther  wdl  knew  what 
would  please  the  andienff  ffar  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  b^.^jniro8Tg:  the  simplicity  of  the  action  is  abundantly  recom. 
pensed  by  the  addiUonof  variety  by  the  ait  with  wUbh  he  it  made  to  eOi4)peialn 
with  the  chief  design,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  combining 
perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the  wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to 
impress  this  important  moral,  that  villainy  is  never  at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  lo  crimes. 
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•ad  at  last  terminate  In  tii!ii.  But,  though  tMs  moral  be  Incidentally  enfoiced, 
Sukespeare  has  sufTered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contraiy 
to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
strange,  to  the  faith  of  chronicles. ...  A  play  in  which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the 
tiftnow  nbcany,  raaj  doabtlos  be  good,  because  it  b  a  just  representadoa  of  tbo 
COmnuHk  events  of  human  life ;  but,  since  leasonaUe  beings  naturally  love  justice. 
I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  observation  of  justice  makes  a  play  worse;  or 
that,  if  other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  always  rise  better  pleased 
fhmi  Ae  final  ttlnnpli  of  persecoted  virtue^ 

In  the  present  case  the  publick  has  decided.  Onddia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has 
always  retired  with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add  anything 
to  die  general  soffrage,  I  might  relate,  that  I  was  many  yean  ago  SO  Aodied  by  Cor- 
delia's death,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  ever  endnitd  to  read  again  dm  last  scenet 
«f  the  plqr  till  I  undertook  to  mise  then  as  an  editor, 

COLEI^IDGE 

{Notes  and  Lectures,  p.  l88,  ed.  1S74.)— [In  the  first  scene  of  this  tragedy]  from 
Lear,  the  persona  patient  of  his  drama,  Shakespeare  passes  without  delay  to  the 
second  In  importano^  the  dilef  agent  and  prine  mover,  and  inlroduoea  Edmund  to 
oar  acquaintance,  preparing  us  with  the  same  felicity  of  judgement,  and  in  the  same^ 
easy  and  natural  way,  for  his  character  in  the  seemingly  casual  communication  of  its 
Cripa  and  occasion.  From  the  first  drawing  np  of  the  curtain  Edmund  has  stood 
befece  ua  in  the  united  strength  and  beauty  of  earliest  manhood.  Our  eyes  have 
bttti  questioning  him.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  high  advantages  of  person,  and  further 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  intellect  and  a  strong,  energetic  will,  even  with* 
out  any  concnncnoe  of  drcumstanees  and  accident,  pride  will  necessarily  be  Ae  ^ 
that  most  easily  besets  him.  But  Edmund  is  also  the  known  and  acknowledged  son 
of  the  princely  Gloster;  he,  therefore,  has  both  the  germ  of  pride  and  the  conditiotw 
best  fitted  to  evolve  and  ripen  it  into  a  predominant  feeling.  Yet  hitherto  no  reason 
appeals  why  it  dionld  beodier  than  the  not  winsaal  pride  of  person,  talen^  and  liirth, 
—a  inide  auxiliary,  if  not  akin,  to  many  virtues,  and  the  natural  ally  of  honorable  im> 
pulses.  But,  alas  I  in  his  own  presence  his  own  father  takes  shame  to  himself  for  the 
frank  avowal  that  be  is  bis  father^ — he  has  <  blushed  so  often  to  acknowledge  him  that 
«heiaaowbiaMdtoitt*  Edmund  heai*  the  dreuuMtancet  of  bia  birth  qpoken  of 
with  a  most  degrading  and  licentious  levity, — his  mother  described  as  a  wanton  by  her 
own  paramour,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  animal  sting,  the  low  criminal  gratifica* 
liona  connected  with  her  wantonnesa  and  prostituted  beauty,  assigned  as  Ae  reason 
why  *  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged!'  This,  and  the  consciousness  of  its 
notoriety,  the  gnawing  conviction  that  every  show  of  respect  is  an  effort  of  courtesy, 
which  recalls,  while  it  represses,  a  contrary  feeling ;  this  is  the  ever-trickling  flow  of 
wormwood  and  gall  bto  die  wounds  of  pride;  die  eonoslve  i4rm  which  Inocdatea 
pride  with  a  venom  not  its  own,  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  lust  for  that  power  which, 
in  its  blaze  of  radiance,  would  hide  the  dark  spots  on  his  disc;  with  pangs  of  shame 
personally  undeserved,  and  therefore  feU  as  wrongs,  and  with  a  Utnd  ferment  of  vio- 
dictive  working  towards  the  oecasionB  and  eanses,  especially  towards  a  bradwr,  wluM 
stainless  birth  and  lawful  honors  were  the  constant  remembrancers  of  his  own  debase- 
ment, and  were  ever  in  the  way  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  being  unknown,  or  over« 
looked  and  foq^otten.  Add  to  tUs»  dwt  wikh  eaceUcnt  judgement,  and  provident  les 
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the  claims  of  the  moral  SMttt^— far  that  which,  relative1ytothedrtiBa,isatlledpoetie 
justice,  and  as  the  finest  means  for  reconciling  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  to  the 
horrors  of  Closter's  after-sufferings, — at  least,  of  rendering  them  somewhat  less  no* 
codarible  (for  X  will  not  disgnbe  XKf  eoovtctioB  ttwt,  ia  tids  one  point,  die  tngte  In 
this  play  has  been  urged  beyond  the  outermost  mark  and  ne  p!us  ultra  of  the  dra« 
matic).  Sbakesj)eare  has  precluded  all  excuse  and  paUiatioa  of  the  guilt  incaired  by 
both  the  pirents  of  the  bese-bern  Edmund,  by  Gloiler%  oonfesiiott  that  he  wu  at 
the  time  a  married  man,  and  already  blest  with  n  lawful  heir  to  bis  fortunes. 

The  mournful  alienation  of  brotherly  love,  occasioned  by  the  law  of  primogeni* 
tare  in  noble  families,  or  rather  by  the  unnecessary  distinctions  engrafted  thereon, 
and  this  in  diildren  of  the  same  slodc.  Is  BtOI  afanoit  proveririal  «a  the  Gontinentr^ 
especially,  as  I  know  from  my  own  observation,  in  the  south  of  Europe, — and  appears 
to  have  been  scarcely  less  common  in  our  own  island  befwe  the  Revolution  of  i688» 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  diarKten  and  sentiments  so  frequent  In  our  elder  comedies. 
There  is  the  younger  brother,  for  instance,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the 
Scornful  Lady,  on  the  one  side,  and  Oliver,  in  Shakespeare's  Ai  You  Like  It,  on  the 
other.  Need  it  be  said  how  heavy  an  aggravation,  in  such  a  case,  the  stain  (A  has- 
tardy  most  have  been,  were  it  only  that  the  younger  brother  wsa  liable  to  bear  his 
own  dishonor  and  his  mother's  iltfiuay  related  by  his  f.\ihcT  with  «tt  CSCMiaig  ShfVg 
of  the  shoulders,  and  in  a  tone  betwixt  waggery  and  shame  1 

By  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  as  so  many  predisposing  causes,  Edmimd't 
character  might  well  he  deemed  already  snflSciently  explained,  and  our  minds  pre* 
pared  for  it.  But  in  this  tragedy  the  story  or  fable  constrained  Shakespeare  to  intro- 
duce wickedness  in  an  outrageous  form  in  the  persons  of  Regan  and  Goneril.  He 
had  lead  oatare  too  heedfully  not  to  \caam  that  cevrage,  intellect,  and  strength  of 
character  are  the  most  impressive  forras  of  power,  and  that  to  power  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  moral  end,  an  inevitable  admiration  and  complacency  appertains, 
whether  it  be  displayed  in  the  conquests  of  a  Buonaparte  or  Tamerlane,  or  in  the  form 
■ndthedumderof  acataraet  Bat  in  the  exhibition  of  todi  a  chancier  It  was  of  dM 
highest  importance  to  prevent  the  guilt  from  passing  into  utter  monstrosity, — which 
again  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  causes  and  temptations  sufficient  to  ac* 
eetmt  for  Ac  wlchedncss,  withoot  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  thwoogh  fieddlshncM 
of  nature  for  its  origination.  For  such  are  the  appointed  relations  of  '"ty)'*^""'  ptyT. 
to  t£Uth«  and  of  truth  to  goodness,  that  it  becomes  both  morally  and  poetically  unsafe 
to  present  what  iTadmirable, — what  our  nature  compels  us  to  admire, — in  the  mind, 
and  what  is  most  detestable  in  the  heart,  as  coexisting  in  the  sane  individual  with- 
out  any  apparent  connection,  or  any  modification  of  the  one  by  the  other.  That 
Shakspeare  has  in  one  instance,  that  of  I^o,  approached  to  this,  and  that  he  has 
done  it  soecessfnlly,  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  his  genius  and  the 
Opvlenee  of  its  resources.  But  in  the  present  tragedy,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
present  a  Goneri!  and  a  Re^an,  it  was  most  c.irefully  to  be  avoided; — and  therefore 
the  only  one  conceivable  addition  to  the  inauspicious  influences  on  the  prefomutioo 
of  Edmond'S  character  is  given,  in  the  infennation  that  all  the  hiadly  coanleraotioas 
to  the  mischievous  feelings  of  shame,  which  might  have  been  derived  from  co-domes- 
ticalion  with  Edgar  and  their  common  father,  had  been  cut  off  by  his  absence  from 
home,  and  foreign  education  from  boyhood  to  the  present  thae,  and  a  prospect  of  Us 
conUnuance,  as  if  to  predade  all  risk  of  his  interference  with  the  father's  views  for 
the  elder  and  Ultimate  soas— ^  He  hath  been  out  aane  ycaiS|  and  away  he  shall 
again.* 
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{Prose  Works,  p.  12I,  ed.  1836.) — So  to  se«  Lear  acted, — to  see  an  old  man  totter* 
ing  about  the  stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters  in  a 
rainy  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting.  We  want  to  take 
him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him.  That  is  all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear 
ever  produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shakspcare  cannot  be  acted.  The  con- 
temptible machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  nol 
more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements  than  any  actor  can  be 
to  represent  Lear;  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton 
upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is 
not  in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano :  they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that 
sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case 
of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on;  even  as  he  himself 
neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage ;  while  we  read  it,  wtf  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear, — we  are  ia 
his  mind,  we  ore  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and 
storms;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  immethodised  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers, 
as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  man> 
kind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones,  to  do  with  that  sublime  identificatioQ  of  bis  age 
with  that  of  the  htavens  themselves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that '  they  themselves  are  old'?  W]ut 
gestnre  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ?  What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such 
things  ?  But  the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show ;  it  is  too 
hard  and  stony ;  it  must  have  love-scenes  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his  hook  into 
the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  showmen  of  the 
scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy  ending  I — as  if  the 
living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through, — the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did 
not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If 
he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why 
all  this  pudder  and  preparation, — why  torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy? 
As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him 
to  act  over  again  his  misused  station, — as  if  at  bis  years,  and  with  his  experience, 
anything  was  left  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage. 

HA2LITT 

{Characters  0/  Shakespear's  Plays,  1817,  p.  153.) — ^We  wish  that  we  coold  past 
this  play  over  and  say  nothing  about  it.  All  that  we  can  say  must  fall  far  short 
of  the  subject ;  or  even  of  what  we  ooiselves  conceive  of  it.  To  attempt  to  give 
a  description  of  the  play  itself,  or  of  its  eflisct  upon  the  mind,  is  mere  impertinence; 
yet  we  must  say  something. — It  is,  then,  the  best  o'  all  Shakespear's  plays,  for 
h  is  the  one  in  which  he  was  the  most  in  earnest.  He  was  here  fairly  caught  in 
the  web  01  his  own  imagination.  The  passion  which  he  has  taken  as  his  subject 
is  that  which  strikes  its  root  deepest  into  the  human  heart ;  of  which  the  bond  ii 
36 
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the  hardat  to  be  sblooMds  vaA  die  caaedKaf  ead  teerinc  to  jiteees  of  wMdi 

gives  the  greatest  revulsion  to  the  frame.  This  depth  of  nature,  this  force  of 
|ttiaion,  this  tug  and  war  of  the  elements  of  our  being,  this  firm  faith  in  filial  piety, 
and  the  pddj  anarchy  and  whirling  tumok  of  the  thoaghts  at  fiodiog  the  prop  failing 
it,  the  contrast  between  the  fixed  immoveable  basis  of  natural  afliNti<»,and  the  rapid, 
irregular  starts  of  imagination,  suddenly  wrenched  from  all  its  accustomed  holds  and 
resting-places  in  the  soul,  this  is  what  Shakcipear  has  given,  and  what  nobody  else 
liat  he  oonld  give.  So  wo  believe.— The  mind  of  Lear,  staggering  between  the 
weigtit  of  attachment  and  the  hurried  movements  of  pai'^ion,  is  like  a  tall  ship  driven 
about  by  the  winds,  buffeted  by  the  furioos  waves,  but  that  still  rides  above  the  storm, 
haTing  iti  aadior  fixed  In  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  it  ia  like  the  ahaip  rock  circled 
by  the  eddying  whirlpool  that  foams  and  beats  against  it,  or  IQce  the  aoUd  pioaontoiy 
pushed  from  its  basis  by  the  force  of  an  earthquake. 

The  character  of  Lear  itself  is  very  finely  conceived  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the 
edf  graoiidoDwhidiBuch  a  atoiyoottldtebdhwiththe  gieateattnithaadcffiMt. 
It  is  his  rash  haste,  his  violent  impetuosity,  his  blindness  to  everything  but  the  die* 
tates  of  his  passions  or  affections,  that  produces  all  his  misfortunes,  that  aggravates 
his  impatience  of  them,  that  enforces  oar  pity  for  him.  The  part  which  Cordelia 
beaia  to  the  aceoe  Is  eaUeiaelj  beantifnlj  ttie  story  is  ahnost  told  in  the  first  words 
she  utters.  Wr  see,  at  nncs_the  preci^ce  on^  wMgh  the  poor  cid  kin^f-MandsLfromhi; 

««»i-««ayi«t  ^f^A  />r^yi/Mi€  imP"Ff""'^i  '^'^  <n'^'*''''y<t  simplicity  of  her  I9YP 
(whidi,  to  he  sere,  has  a  little  of  her  father"^  obstlnaqr  in  it),aiuUhe.holIswBCttiiL 
li»»-«ic«>nt'  prftfn^iQi;!!,  Almost  the  first  burst  of  that  noble  tide  of  passion,  which 
runs  through  the  play,  is  in  the  remonstrance  of  Kent  to  his  royal  master  on  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence  against  his  youngest  daughter :  '  Be  Kent  unmannerly,  when 
Leartsaaadl*  TOs  — aaly  pjainnf,  which  draws  down  on  him  die  ^iple^ite  of 
the  unadvised  king,  is  worthy  of  (he  fidelity  with  which  he  adheres  to  his  fallen 
fortunes.  The  true  c^racter  of  the  two  eldest  dauyhlers.  Regan  anri  CttmtvX  (they 
era  to  thoroughly  hateful  that  we  do  not  even  Iflte  to  repeat  thefar  names)  Iwealu  ouC 
in  flidr  answer  to  Cordelia,  who  desires  tbyp  ^*  **tll  iKf '''  well:  *  Prescribe^ 

not  us  our  duties ' — their  hatred  of  advice  being  in^rogortion  to  their  delerminatioix. 
to  do  wrong,  and  to  ihck  .bj'pQchti£aL.prel£0»jQa&  .(9  .Uo.asht.  Their  deliberate 
hypocriajr  adds  the  last  fiidsfaing  to  the  odloomeaa  of  their  characteis.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  detestable  qualiiy  that  is  the  only  relief  in  the  .character  of  E  lmun  l 
the  Bastard,  and  that  at  times  reconciles  us  to  him.  We  are  not  tempted  to  exagge< 
rate  the  guilt  of  his  conduct  when  he  Umself  gives  it  vpas  a  bad  ha^asss  and  writes 
himself  down  <  plain  villain.'  Nothing  more  can  lie  saU  aboot  It  His  rdiglous 
honesty  in  this  rcsfiect  is  admirable.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  said,  and,  wc  think,  justly,  that  the  Third  Act  of  Othello  and  the  first 
dnee  Ads  of  Zmt  are  Shakespeai^creat  naster>ii$eces  in  the  logic  of  passion;  that 
they  contain  the  highest  examples,  not  only  of  the  force  of  individual  passioa,  bot 
of  its  dramatic  vicissitudes  and  striking  effects  arising  from  the  different  circum- 
stances and  characters  of  the  persons  speaking.  We  see  the  efib  nd  flow  of  the 
feeling,  its  i»uses  and  feverish  starts,  its  impatience  of  opposition,  its  accumulating 
force  when  it  has  time  to  re  collect  itself,  the  manner  in  which  it  avails  itself  of  every 
passing  word  or  gesture,  its  haste  to  repel  insinuation,  the  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  soid,  and  all  the  <daasling  fence  of  controversjr/  in  diis  sBortal  com* 
bat  with  poisoned  weapons  aimed  at  the  heart,  where  each  wound  is  fataL  We  see 
in  OtUlU  haw  the  unsuqtecting  fcaakness«and  impetuous  passions  of  the  Moor  are 
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piayed  apon  and  exasperated  by  the  artrul  dexterity  of  lago.  In  the  present  play, 
fhtt  wMch  aggravates  Um  seine  of  sympathy  in  dw  radcr,  ind  of  iiBoaub^ 
guish  in  the  swollen  heart  of  Lear,  is  the  pebilyisg  indltfewO,the  cold,  calculating, 
obdurate  selfishness  of  his  daughters.    His  keen  passions  seem  whetted  on  their 

stony  hearts.  The  contrast  would  be  too  painful,  the  shock  too  great,  but  for  the  4 
ffllemadoB  of  die  Fool,  whose  wdl-dmed  levity  conw  Id  to  hresli  die  oondnalty 
of  feeling^  when  it  can  no  longer  be  borne,  and  to  bring  into  play  again  the  fibres  of 
the  heart  just  as  they  are  groMring  rigid  from  over-strained  excitement.  The  imagi- 
nation is  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  half^comic,  half-serious,  comments  of  the  Fool,  just 
as  the  mind,  under  the  cxtvene  •aguish  of  a  aoig^  operation,  vents  itself  in  sallies 
of  wit.  The  character  was  also  a  grotesque  ornament  of  the  barbarous  times  in  which 
alone  the  tragic  ground-work  of  the  story  could  be  laid.  In  another  pmnt  of  view 
it  is  {Bdiq>eBsabl«,  iaasmodi  at  whOe  it  b  a  divenion  to  die  too  grearintenilQr  of 
our  disgust,  it  carries  the  pathos  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable^  fay  diow*  . 
ing  the  pitiable  weakness  of  the  old  king's  conduct  and  its  irretrievable  consequence^ 
in  the  most  familiar  point  of  view.  Lear  may  well '  beat  the  gate  which  let  his  folly 
in*  after,  as  the  Vbol  sq«,  'he  has  made  his  daagliieit  his  moiben.' . . . 

Shakespear's  mastery  over  his  subject,  if  it  was  not  art,  was  owing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  connecting  links  of  the  passions,  and  their  effect  npon  the  mind,  still  more 
Woodefflul  tiian  any  systematic  adherence  lj>  rules,  and  tliat  anticipated  and  outdid 
an  the  eflbcis'  of  the  moit  nfiaed  vX^Uk  iaspind  aad  nndend  iosdaetbt 
genius.  . . . 

Four  things  have  struck  as  in  reading  Lear: 

I.  That  poetry  is  an  intetesting  study,  for  dib  icasoo,  diat  it  rdates  to  whaltver  ii 
aiost  interesting  in  human  life.  Whoerer,  therafoN^  has  a  eonteoipt  for  poetiy,  has 

•  contempt  for  himself  and  humanity. 

3.  That  the  language  of  poetry  is  superior  to  the  language  of  painting,  because  ■  1 

die  strongest  of  oorfeeoPecdonndatetofecMngs,  not  to  faces.  «/A  Otj,}^Wa*^'<>^>^t-^^'>'^  -S^C. 

3.  That  the  greatest  strength  of  genius  is  shown  in  descnSing  the  strongest  pas-      ^  ^  KAvl  *i{y± 
sions;  for  the  power  of  the  imagination,  in  works  of  invention,  must  be  inpcopor*  '  '  ^       ^'      ^  , 

tion  to  the  force  of  the  natural  impressions  which  are  the  subject  of.  them.  Cl  (M.  CK^  QObuC'  ' 

^  *  ^  That  dw  dramstaaee  whidi  faalanees  the  j^easoie  sgainBt  dw  pein  in  tragedy  T<       /         j  ■ 
is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evi|t  is  our  sense  and  desire  of  the  op»  ^  •-  ^^^t- 

posite  good  excited)  and  that  our  sympathy  with  actual  suffering  is  lost  in  the  strong  1  h  '  «4  /f/tl  * .  ' 
impulse  given  to  onr  natural  affections,  and  carried  away  with  tlie  swelling  tide  of  fSt}^  Ivt  l/\  \.cl  . .  t 
passion  that  gushes  from  and  relieves  the  heart.  TL.  1+  w   i  \  <^ 

'  Tht  Plain  Speaker,  1826  (p.  479,  ed.  1870).— Nobody  from  reading  Shakespeare         Wv  '  ' 
would  know  (except  from  the  Dramatis  Fenona)  that  l^ear  was  an  English  l'^*!i!'\r)VX4^tCk  \  ^ 
'  He  is  meidy  a  king  and  n  Ik^.  ThegranadlseoaunetttbntwhataweBortesis^  i  ^  ^ 
has  he  dug  out  of  iti  There  are  no  data  in  history  lo  go  npon ;  no  advantage  is  (jML  4V '  f\  * 
taken  of  costume,  no  acquaintance  with  geography  or  architecture  or  dialect  is  neces* 
aary ;  but  there  is  an  old  tradition,  human  nature — an  old  temple,  the  human  mind*  ' 
—and  Shakespeare  walks  into  it  and  looks  abont  hias  widi  a  lordly  ffft,  aad  seises 
on  the  sacred  spoils  as  his  own.   The  story  is  a  thousand  or  two  years  oM*  and  yet 
the  tragedy  has  no  smack  of  antiquarianism  in  it.    I  should  like  very  well  to  see  Sir 
Walter  give  us  a  tragedy  of  this  kind,  a  huge  '  globose '  of  sorrow  swinging  round 
In  mid  air,  independent  of  time,  place,  and  drcumstanee^  soalsined  by  its  own  wei|^ 
and  motion,  and  not  propped  up  by  the  levers  of  custom,  or  patched  up  with  quaint, 
old-fashioned  dresses,  or  set  off  by  grotesque  backgrounds  or  rusty  annoor,  but  in 
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«rUdi  fh«  mere  parnphemiin«  tad  Mcenoriei  wen  left  Ml  of      qurtloa,  mid 

nothing  bttt  the  toul  of  passion  and  the  pith  of  imagination  was  to  b«  found.  *A 

•  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,"  he  would  make  nothing  out  of  it.  Does  this  prove 
that  he  has  done  nothing,  or  that  he  has  not  done  the  greatest  things  ?  No,  but  that 
he  is  not  IDte  Shakefpeeie.  Fi  i  fiiiiliiiif  i,  irhtp  '  Thtr  link  iltrti  mil  iW, 
•Tray,  Blinch?,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me! '  there  is  no  old  Chronicle  of 
the  line  of  JBrute,  no  blaeA-Utter  broadside,  tattered  ballad,  no  vague  rumour,  in 
wUcIi  thb  cxdnulioo  It  rq^eicd/fhere  is  notliliig  nmumtic,  quaint,  mysterictts 
in  the  objects  introduced;  the  illostnuion  is  borrowed  from  the  oommoneit  sad  most 
casual  images  in  nature,  and  yet  it  is  this  very  circumstance  that  lends  its  extreme 
force  to  the  expression  of  bis  grief,  by  showing  that  even  the  lowest  things  in  crca- 
^jqff,  •lid  flf  i«t  womld  think  cf.  fcad  in  his  ImsriMlioa  tnncd  againUhLn^ 
All  nature  was,  at  he  supposed,  in  a  conspiracy  a^ainsrSTm,  4Hd  BW  IB6sTuivial  and_ 

_  incignifirant  (rcaturcs  conccrncd  in  it  were  the  most  striking  proofs  of  its  oydi^nity^ 
^snd  ejLtcnl. — Itis  the  dcftjt  of^possion,  however,  or  of  the  poet's  sympathy  with  it,^ 
tint  distinguishes  this  chanuser  oif  tokiiring  ramiiranry  in  tBtofTnvesu  them  with 

COncsponding  importance,  and  suggests  them  by  the  force  of  contrast.  It  is  not  that 
certain  images  are  surcharged  with  a  prescriptive  influence  over  the  imagination  from 
koowa  or  existing  prejudices,  or  thai  to  npfwoadi  or  even  mentioii  them  is  sore  to 
excite  a  pleasing  awe  and  horror  in  the  mind  (the  effect  in  this  case  is  mostly  me> 
chanical) — ^tbe  whole  sublimity  of  the  passage  is  from  the  weight  of  passion  thrown 
into  it,  and  this  is  the  poet's  own  doing.  This  is  not  trick,  but  genius.  Meg  Mer« 
lilies  on  her  do^iJiedtiTSt'Lajr  my  hand  to  the  East!'  Nothing  can  be  6ner  or 
more  thrilling  than  this  in  its  way,  but  the  n>i;hor  hxs  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  sn 
Oriental  superstition ;  it  is  a  proverbial  expression;  it  is  a  part  of  the  gibberish  (sub- 
lime though  it  be)  of  her  gypsy  elan.  *  Nofhii^  hot  his  ttttldad  danghteis  ooold  liave 

*  broui^ht  litm  to  this  pas! '  This  is  not  a  cant  phrase,  nor  the  fragment  <d  an  old 
legend,  nor  a  mysterious  spell,  nor  the  butt-end  of  a  wizard's  denunciation.  It  is 
the  mere  natural  cbullilion  of  p.ission,  urged  nearly  to  madness,  and  that  will  admit 
BO  other  eanse  of  dire  misfiMtaac  hot  its  own,  which  swallows  up  all  other  giiefik 
The  force  of  despair  hurries  the  imagination  over  the  b>>vinilary  of  fact  and  commou 
sense,  and  renders  the  transition  sublime,  but  there  is  no  precedent  or  authority  for 
it,  except  in  the  general  nature  of  the  human  mind.  I  think,  hot  am  not  sure,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  imitated  this  turn  of  rcdection,  by  making  Madge  Wildfiro 
ascribe  Jcanie  Dean's  uneasiness  to  the  loss  of  her  baby,  which  had  unsettled  her 
own  brain.  Again,  Lear  calls  on  the  Heavens  to  take  his  part,  for  '  they  are  old 
like  him.'  Here  ibero  is  aofhii^f  to  prop  up  the  image  Inrt  ilie  strength  of  passion^ 

confounding  the  infirmity  of  age  with  the  stability  of  the  firmament,  and  e  qualling 
the  COOkplainaat^  through  the  sense  of  suffering  and  wrong,  with  the  Majesty  of  the 
Highest.  This  findii^  out  a  panltd  between  tlw  most  unlike  objects,  beeaase  the 
individual  would  wish  to  find  one  to  support  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  and  help- 
lessness, is  tritely  Shakespearian;  it  is  an  instinctive  law  of  our  natutc,  and  the 
genuine  inspinitiun  of  the  Muse.  Racine  would  make  him  pour  out  three  hundred 
verses  of  lamentation  for  his  loss  of  kingdom,  his  feebleness,  and  his  old  age,  coming 
to  the'  i^mc  conclusion  at  the  end  of  every  ihild  oouplct*  Instead  of  aaU^g  Un 
grasp  at  once  at  the  Heavens  for  support. 
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(VoL  V,  p.  228,  May,  1819.) — ^We  haTC  yet  to  speak  of  the  most  pathetic  of  tha 
plqfS  of  Shake&peare — Ltar.  A  stoiy  unaatural  and  imttiooal  in  its  foundation,  bat, 
•ft  ^  auM  Ubm^  •  MMnd  finoorile  of  tnditio^ 

qpeare,  a  tragedy  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  interest.  He  has  seized  upon  that  germ 
of  iuterot  which  bad  akeady  made  the  story  a  favourite  of  popular  tradition,  and 
ttlfblded  ft  into  a  woik  for  the  passionate  sympathy  of  all — young,  old,  rich,  «ad 
poor,  learned,  and  iilitolti^TirtnoQS,  and  depraved.  The  majestic  form  of  the  kingly- 
hearted  old  man — the  reverend  head  of  the  broken-hearted  father — '  a  head  so  old 
and  white  as  this ' — the  royalty  from  which  be  is  deposed,  but  of  which  he  can  itever 
be  diverted  flie  ftdui't  beart  wldditT^Mlod  and  tnaqdod  on  by  two  diildicn,«iid 
trampling  on  its  out  lIMMt  young  and  duteous  child,  is,  in  the  utmost  degree,  a  father's 
■till— the  two  cbaiactei*,  father  and  king,  to  high  to  our  imagination  and  love, 
Uonded  in  die  reroend  image  of  Lear  <w<H  in  their  destitation,  yet  bctk  In  thdr 
bd^^of  greatneM  the  spirit  blighted,  and  yet  andepgcwed  the  wits  gone,  and  yet 
the  moral  wisdom  of  a  good  heart  left  unstained,  almost  unobscured — the  wild  raging 
of  the  elements,  joined  with  human  outrage  and  violence  to  persecute  the  helpless^ 
OTTwIiHnfc  ahnost  wwfliwdiog  sufferer;  and  be  Unedf  ia  die  arfdrt  of  all  iauii^ 
able  misery  and  desolation,  descanting  upon  himself,  on  the  wbiriwinds  that  drive 
around  him — and  then  turning  in  tenderness  to  some  of  the  wild,  motley  asaodation 
of  suilerers  among  whom  he  stands, — all  this  is  not  like  what  has  been  seen  on  any 
atagOt  perbape  In  any  reality,  but  it  hat  made  a  world  to  ear  iaagbatioo  aboat  one 
single  imaginary  individual,  such  as  draws  the  reverence  and  sympathy  which  should 
teem  to  belong  properly  only  to  living  men.  It  is  like  the  remembrance  of  some 
wOd,  pertorb^  scene  of  real  fife.  Everything  is  perfectly  weefol  in  ddt  world  of  f 
woe.  The  very  assumed  madness  of  Edgar,  which,  if  the  stoiy  of  Ei%ar  stood 
alone,  would  be  insufferable,  and  would  utterly  degrade  him  to  us,  seems,  associated 
as  he  is  with  Lear,  to  come  within  the  consecration  of  Lear's  madness.  It  agrees 
withaUAatitbronghttogetheri--thenight--tbertetMt-"thehoMelewBett  Clo'Mer 
with  his  eyes  put  out — the  Fool-»-the  semblance  of  a  madman,  and  Lear  in  his  mad- 
BCti,  are  all  bound  together  by  a  strange  kind  of  sympathy,  coof  asion  in  the  elemeatt 
«f  natnre,  of  bmaan  society,  and  tbe  bunaa  sooL 

Throughout  all  the  play  is  there  not  sublimity  felt  amidst  the  continual  piaieBoe 
of  all  kinds  of  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, — a  continual 
consciousness  of  eternal  order,  law  and  good  ?  This  it  is  that  so  exalts  it  in  our 
eyea.  Tbere  la  aaore  joMnen  of  intellect  in  Leai*tnMdneiB  data  in  bbt%ht  senses, 
as  if  the  indestructible  divinity  of  spirit  gleamed  at  times  more  brightly  through 
the  ruins  of  its  earthly  tabcmade.TThe  death  of  Cordelia  and  the  death  of  Lear 
leave  on  oar  minds,  at  least,  neither  pain  nor  disappointment,  like  a  common  play 
ending  ill;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  they  sbow  «s  bnaua  life  iavolvied  in  daifaies^  and 
conflicting  with  wild  powers  let  loose  to  rage  in  the  world,  a  life  which  contintudly 
seeks  peace,  and  which  can  only  End  its  good  in  peace — tending  ever  to  the  depth 
of  peace,  bat  of  wbidi  diepeaee  is  not  hf(s^  Ibe  fedlbg  of  dte  play,  to  tbosewbo 
lil^ltl^  consider  it,  is  high  and  calm,  beeanse  we  are  made  to  know,  from  and  through 
those  very  passions  which  seem  there  convulsed,  and  from  the  very  structure  of  life 
and  happiness  that  seems  there  crushed — even  in  the  law  of  those  passions  and  that 
Ufe— Ibis  eternal Tmtbttbat  evil  mai«  not  belaud  tbat  good  most  be.  Tbeoal^ 
Aing  btolerable  was,  tbat  Lear  sbonld,  by  tbe  ve^  tratb  of  bis  danghtert  Ivrc^  bt 
j6* 
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separated  from  her  !ovc ;  and  his  resforatlon  to  her  love,  and  therewith  to  his  own 
perfect  mind,  ooosommates  all  that  was  easentiaUj  to  be  desired— «  consummatioQ 
ifterVUdi'fEe  z^"iiid  lioiTor  of  mere  BUtter^distnrUDg  deadi  leems  Yain  and 
idle,  fa  ftct,  Lear's  killing  the  slave  who  WM  Cordelia— bearing  Jmt  doid 
in  his  arms — and  his  heart  bursting  over  her,— are  no  more  than  the  full  consumma- 
tion of  their  teonited  love ; — and  there  father  and  daughter  lie  in  £nal  and  imper« 
torlaHe  peace.  Gtai(ieni^«lKmw«seeatIeat1]piBgdcadbeiaieas,aiid 
tre  shed  such  floods  of  loving  and  approving  tears,  scarcely  speaks  or  acts  in  the  play 
•t  all;  she  appean  bat  at  the  beginnisf  and  the  end,  is  absent  from  all  the  impres> 
rive  nd  ■emoralile  scenes;  and  to  what  she  does  saytbere  is  act  much  effect  given, 
jet,  \if  eome  divine  power  of  concepdoB  itt  Shakespeare's  sod,  she  always  seeme  te 
our  memory  one  of  the  principal  characters;  and  while  we  read  the  play  she  is  con* 
tinuaUy  present  to  our  imagination.  In  her  sisters'  ingratitude,  her  filial  love  is  felt; 
in  ttie  kopetcMiieai  of  die  1)ralteii*1ieaited  kini  g,  we  aie  luiued  to  (hst  perfect  hope 
that  is  reserv  ed  for  him  in  her  loving  bosom  Tin  the  midst  of  darkness,  confusion, 
end  aiscijrj  her  fwiD,like  a  boveiiiig  ai^gieUiu^  CMti^g  its  ladiaace  on  t|K  stono. 

MRS  JAMESON 

{pharacterisHcs  of  Women,  second  ed,  1 833,  ii,  88.) — There  is  in  the  beauty  0$ 
G>rddi&'8  character  an  effect  too  sacred  for  words,  and  almost  too  deep  for  tears; 
iriddn  her  heart  fa  efahomhwwdt  of  pMesteftcBcB,  bat  towtete  sleep  hi  rilenee 
and  obscurity, — never  failing  in  their  depth  and  never  overflowing  in  their  fulness. 
Eveiything  in  her  seems  to  lie  beyond  our  view,  and  affects  us  in  a  manner  which 
we  fed  lather  dien  perodTOw  The  ehaiaeter  appears  to  hsve  no  lai&oa^  no  adieal 
points  on  which  the  fancy  can  readily  seize  ;  there  is  little  external  devdopmeatof 
intellect,  less  of  passion,  and  still  less  of  imagination.  It  is  completely  made  out  in 
the  course  of  a  few  scenes,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  ia  those  few  scenes 
fhflveisnweterof  nlUeof  refleedoi^aadmateriala  enooghfortweB^h^  tf 
Z/arbe  the  grandest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  Cordelia  in  herself,  as  a  human 
being,  governed  by  the  purest  and  holiest  impulses  and  motives,  the  most  refined  froa 
•D  dra«  of  sdfishnen  and  passion,  approaches  near  to  perfectidn;  end  in  her  edapte- 
tion,  as  a.dramatic  personage,  to  a  determinate  plan  of  action,  may  be  pronounced 
altogether  perfect.  The  character,  to  speak  of  it  critically  as  a  poetical  conception, 
is  not,  however,  to  be  comprehended  at  once,  or  easily ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
Coiddie,  es  nwonaa,  b  onewhooa  we  nuHt  have  loved  before  we  ooddhevekniCNm 

ber,  and  known  her  long  before  we  could  have  known  her  truly. 

Most  people,  I  believe^  have  beard  the  story  of  the  young  German  artist  MOllet, 
whok  while  employed  in  copying  and  engraving  RaffiMUe's  Madonna  del  Sisto,  was 
•O  penetrated  by  its  celestial  beauty,  so  distrusted  his  own  power  to  do  justice  to  it, 
that  between  admiration  and  despair  he  fell  into  a  sadness;  thence,  through  the 
usual  gradations,  into  a  melancholy,  thence  into  madness ;  and  died  just  as  he  had 
pat  the  finisbing-strolce  to  his  own  matchleia  woric,  whidi  had  occnpied  him  for 
years.  With  some  slight  tinge  of  this  concentrated  enthusiasm  I  have  learned 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  Cordelia;  I  have  looked  into  it  till  the  revelation  of 
its  hidden  beauty,  and  an  intense  feeling  of  the  wonderful  genius  that  created  it, 
bam  filled  t»  at  onoe  with  ddi^  and  despair.  Lilce  poor  MOller,  hot  with  atom 
reason,  I  d«  despair  of  ever  conveying,  through  a  different  and  inferior 
the  impression  made  on  my  own  mind  to  the  mind  of  another.  •  •  • 
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^dwSA  the  wrftj,  flte  orerpowtilng,  faterert  of  the  rtoty,  amid     tewftle  cowrak 

jions  of  passion  and  sufTcrinf;,  and  pictures  of  moral  and  fjhysical  wretchedness 
which  harrow  up  the  aoalf  the  tender  inflaence  of  Cordelia,  like  that  of  a  celestial 
TUlHi^b  fUt  and  aduowte^^ed  irithonl  bdngaadentood.  |  like  a  toft  star  diit 
shines  for  a  moment  from  behind  a  stormy  cloud,  and  the  next  is  swallowed  Dpte 
tempest  and  darkness,  the  impression  it  leaves  is  beautiful  and  deep,  but  vagaie. 
Speak  of  Cordelia  to  a  critic  or  to  a  general  reader,  all  agree  in  the  beauty  of  the 
portndt,  kr  all  mait  fod  it;  Imt  wba  we  come  to  details,  I  ham.  heaxA  men  vari* 
ous  and  opposite  opinions  idatlve  to  her  than  to  any  other  of  Shale c^^pc arc's  cha- 
racters— a  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  the  first  instance,  that  from  the  sim- 
plid^  with  which  the  character  is  dramatically  treated,  and  the  small  space  it  occo* 
piei,  few  an  swaie  of  iti  internal  power,  of  iti  vondflrlbl  depth  of  purpose. 

It  appears  to  mi  that  the  whole  character  rests  upon  the  two  sublimest  principled 
of  human  action — the  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  dntjr;  but  these,  when  they 
•tii|daIoiiie(asintlieiffi/t(f9M/},are  apttoetfikeitaassemeaiidcold.  Shakespeare 
has,  therefore,  wreathed  them  round  with  the  dearest  attributes  of  our  feminine 
nature,  the  power  of  feeling  and  inspiring  affection.  The  first  put  of  the  play  shows 
as  how  Cordelia  is  loved,  the  second  part  how  she  can  love. 

\T,  97.]  What  is  it,  then,  which  lends  to  Cordelia  that  peculiar  and  individaal 
trath  of  character  which  distinguishes  her  from  every  other  human  being? 

It  is  a  natural  reserve,  a  tardiness  of  disposition, '  which  often  leaves  the  history 
•onqMike  which  it  intends  to  do;'  •  snbdocd  qnietncM  of  deportment  and  expres- 
sion, a  veiled  shyness  thrown  over  all  her  emotions,  her  language,  and  her  manner, 
nuking  the  outward  demonstration  invariably  fall  short  of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
feeling  within.  Not  only  is  the  portrait  singularly  beautiful  and  interesting  in  itself, 
hot  the  eondoet  of  Cordelia,  and  ^  pert  die  beait  is  die  h^paaSngtt  llkm 
story,  is  rendered  consistent  and  natural  by  the  wonderful  tmth  ead  ddicaqrwidft 
which  this  peculiar  disposition  is  sostained  throughout  the  play. 

hk  early  yonth,  and  more  paiticolaily  if  we  are  ^fted  widi  a  linly  imagiDitiaiB, 
Sttch  a  character  as  that  of  Cordelia  is  calcalated  hbote  eveiy  otiier  to  imprem  and 
captivate  us.  Anything  like  mystery,  anything  withheld  or  withdrawn  from  otir 
notice,  seizes  on  our  fancy  by  awakening  our  curiosity.  Then  we  are  won  more  by 
what  we  half  peredve  and  half  create  than  hy  what  is  openly  cxpremed  and  fredy 
bc^towc'I.  T!ut  this  feeling'  is  a  part  of  our  young  h'fc;  when  time  and  years  have 
chilled  us,  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  send  our  souls  abroad,  nor  from  onr  owa 
snperfloity  of  Ufe  and  sendbility  spare  the  mateiiab  oat  of  which  we  hdld  a  Ma» 
for  our  idol — then  do  we  seek,  we  ask,  we  thirst  fiv  diat  warmth  of  frank,  confiding 
tenderness,  which  revives  in  us  the  withered  affections  and  feelings,  buried,  but  not 
dead.  Then  the  excess  of  love  is  welcomed,  not  repelled ;  it  is  gracious  to  us  as 
lim  snn  and  dew  to  the  seared  and  riven  tronk,  with  its  few  green  leaves.  Lear  is 
old — '  four-score  and  upward ' — but  we  see  what  he  has  been  in  former  days ;  the 
ardent  passions  of  youth  have  turned  to  rashness  and  wilfulness;  he  is  long  passed 
that  age  when  we  are  more  blcmed  in  what  we  bestow  than  in  what  we  receive. 
When  he  says  to  his  daughtSIS,  *I  gave  you  all ! '  we  feel  that  he  raipdces  all  in  re> 
turn,  with  a  jealous,  restless,  exacting  affection  which  defeats  its  own  wishes.  How 
numy  such  are  there  in  the  world  1  How  many  to  sympathize  with  the  fiery,  fond 
old  man,  when  he  shrinks  as  if  petrified  from  Corddia's  qdet,  ealm  reply! 

[P.  1 14.]  In  the  Antigone  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  the  efleot 
ef  sitnation,  as  wdl  as  a  great  deal  of  poctiy  and  character;  die  says  the  most  bce»> 
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tiful  things  In  the  world,  performs  the  most  heroic  actions,  and  all  her  words  and 
actions  are  so  pbced  before  w  as  to  command  oor  admiratioo.  According  to  the 
daideal  ideas  of  vbtne  and  heroism,  the  dnrader  is  snbUme,  and  in  th*  ddinMlion 
there  is  a  severe  simplicity  mingled  with  its  Grecian  grace,  a  variety,  a  grandeur,  an 
elegance  which  appeal  to  our  taste  and  our  understanding,  while  they  fill  and  exalt 
the  imagination;  but  in  Cordelia  it  is  not  the  external  colouring  or  form,  it  is  not 
what  she  says  or  does,  birt  what  the  Is  ia  bandf,  wbat  ilw  f«ds»  dUnks*  and 
which  continually  awaken  our  sympathy  and  interest.  The  heroism  of  Cordelia  is 
more  passive  and  tender — it  melts  into  oor  heart;  and  in  the  veiled  loveliness  and 
tUMSteaiUitfoat  ddicaey  of  her  chander  Qmm  is  aa  afleet  nora  profoond  and  artless, 
if  it  be  less  striking  and  less  daliorate,  than  la  flw  Grecian  heroine.  To  Antigoae 
our  admiration,  to  Cordelia  our  tears.  Antigone  stands  before  us  in  her  austere  and 
statuc-like  beauty  like  one  of  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  i  If  Cordelia  remind  us 
of  anythtaf  on  earth,  it  is  of  one  of  die  Madonnas  hi  the  ol^taliaa  plduies,  *  with 
'downcast  eyes  beneath  th'  almighty  dove;'  and,  as  that  heavenly  form  is  connected 
with  our  human  sympathies  only  by  the  expression  of  maternal  tenderness,  or  na* 
temal  sorrow,  even  so,  Cordelia  would  be  almost  too  angelic  were  she  not  linked  to 
cur  earthly  feelings,  b^d  to  ow  ve^  heaiti,  by  her  fM  lovoi  Iwr  inwigm  her 
safieriogs,  and  her  tea^~] 

HALLAM 

{Introduction  to  At  UU.  pf  Europe,  iii,  308,  18371  London,  1869,  eighth  ed.)-. 
If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp  every  play  of  Shakespeare  that  to 
name  one  as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to  others,  we  might  say  that 
tUs  prerogative  of  geidiis  was  exercised  above  all  la  Lear,  It  diveiiges  aiore  fioea 
die  model  of  regular  tragedy  than  ATacbcth  or  Othello,  and  even  more  than  Hamht ; 
bat  tlie  fable  is  belter  constructed  than  in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as 
mnch  of  tlM»  almost  inpechamaaiiisplratfoB  of  fhe  poet  as  die  odier  two.  Learhiai* 
•df  is^pcrh^Si  dM  most  wonderful  of  dramatic  conceptions,  ideal  to  satisfy  the  most 
romantic  imagination,  yet  idealized  from  the  reality  of  nati  re.  Shakespeare,  in  pre- 
paring us  for  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man,  first  abases  him  to  the 
gromid;  it  to  aot  CBdipos  ag^nst  whose  respected  age  die  gods  dMnadveshave 
conspired;  it  is  not  Orestes,  noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime  has  been 
virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfiih  being,  whom,  in  the  first  Act  of  the 
tragedy,  nothing  seems  capable  of  redeeming  in  our  eyes;  nothing  bnt  what  follows, 
intense  woe,  uaaatural  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid  madness,  not  absurdly 
sadden  as  in  some  tragedies,  but  in  which  the  strings  that  kept  his  reasoning  power 
together  give  way  one  after  the  other  in  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then  it  is 
diat  we  find  what  in  life  may  sometimes  bo  seen,  the  iatdleetasi  cneigies  grow 
stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially  under  wrong.  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to 
nnmerited  soffering.  Thoughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in  his  prosperous 
boor  ooald  ever  have  concdved ;  ineonsequent,  for  soeh  to  die  dendidon  of  madness, 
bat  ia  themselves  fragments  of  coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  cast  as  it  were  in  the  same  mould  as  Lear;  it  is  the  same 
essential  character,  the  same  generosity,  more  from  wanton  ostentation  than  love  of 
odieis,  the  ssme  fieree  rage  mder  the  smart  of  ingratitiide,  die  same  rondiig  op  in 
that  tempest  of  powers  that  had  slumbered  unsu'^pcctc  !  in  some  decj^i  recess  of  the 
•oul ;  for  bad  Timon  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  in  their  calmer 
Bwments,  which  fury  brought  forth,  they  would  never  have  had  sadi  terrible  oco^ 
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•ton  to  display  it.  The  thoughtless  confirlence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  somcthitig 
in  il  far  more  touching  than  the  self-beggaxy  of  Timon ;  though  both  one  and  the 
otker  have  ptetotypo  cnoagh  In  real  life.  And  as  we  give  the  old  king  mon  of  our 
pity,  so  a  more  intamo  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the  evil  characten 
of  that  drama  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable  sycophants  of  the  Athenian.  .  .  .  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakespeare's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
ill-content  with  the  world  or  bit  own  conteienee;  dio  Bcnory  of  hoim  ads^pent, 
the  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worscr  nature 
which  intercourse  with  unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  ctrcamstance,  peculiarly 
teaches  {—these,  as  tbey  sank  down  into  the  dqiths  of  his  freat  mind,  seem  not  only 
to  have  impiitd  into  it  the  conception  of  Lew  aad  Tlnoa,  but  that  of  oaopriflBaiy 
chandeTf  the  censnier  of  in^tVift'^i 

SHELLEY 

(Defntee  of  Poetry,  Essays,  &c,,  1840,  p.  20.)— The  modem  practice  of  blending 
comedy  with  tragedy,  though  liable  to  great  abuse  in  point  of  practice,  is  undoobt- 
edly  an  extensioo  of  the  dramatic  drde;  but  the  comedy  should  be,  as  in  ATn^f 
Ltar,  universal,  ideal,  sublime.  It  is  perhaps  the  intervention  of  this  principle 
which  determines  the  balance  in  favour  of  King  Ltar  against  (Edifus  Tyranmut  or 
fhe  AiammntHt  or,  if  you  will,  the  tril(^es  iridi  which  (hqr  are  connected;  vatoa 
the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  restoring  the  equilibrium.  King  Ltar,  if  il  can  sustain  this  comparison, 
may  be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the 
iporld;  in  qiite  of  die  nanow  conditioiia  to  which  poctwM  wbjectod  bgrdw 
jgnenace  of  the  pbaoaopiliy  of  the  dia—  which  has  fwetdled  in  lodam  Bawpfc 

SWINBURNE 

{Fortnightly  Rtv.,  t  Jan,  t8y6,  p.  34.) — I  am  nor  minded  to  say  much  of  Shake- 
speare's Arthur ;  there  are  one  or  two  figures  in  the  world  of  his  work  of  which 
there  are  no  words  that  would  be  fit  or  good  to  say.  Another  of  these  is  Cordelia. 
The  place  they  have  in  oar  lives  and  tboaghts  is  not  one  for  talk ;  the  niche  aet  apart 

lor  them  to  inhabit  in  our  secret  hearts  is  not  penetrable  by  the  lights  and  noises  of 
conmon  day.  There  are  chapels  in  the  cathedral  of  man's  highest  art  as  in  that  of 
his  inmost  life,  not  made  to  be  set  open  to  the  cyee  and  feet  of  die  woiU.  Love  and 
death  and  memory  keep  charge  for  us  in  silence  of  some  beloved  names.  It  is  the 
crowninjT  glory  of  genius,  the  final  miracle  and  transcendent  gift  of  poetry,  that  it 
can  add  to  the  number  of  these,  and  engrave  on  the  very  heart  of  oar  remembrance 
fredi  namei  and  nMMiiet  of  Vol  own  Cfeadon. 

DENTON  J.  SNIDER 

{Sytttm  tf  Skaietptares  Dramat,  vol.  t,  p.  131,  StLoois,  1877.)— Iho  general 

action  of  the  play  has  essentially  two  movements,  which  pass  into  each  other  by  the 
finest  and  most  intricate  network.  There  is  in  it  a  doable  guilt  and  a  doable  retii' 
bodoo.  The  first  movement  (embradnc  mainly  three  Acts)  exMUia  fhe  eomplele 
didntegration  of  the  family.  It  portrays  the  first  guilt  and  the  first  retribution— the 
wrong  of  the  parents  and  its  ponishnent.  Lear  banishes  his  dai^ter)  his  dangh* 
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ten  in  tern  drive  him  out  of  doon.   doMer  cipdt  fimn  iMme  md  dUalicrili  Ui 

true  and  faUhful  son  in  favour  of  the  illc;;:t;mate  and  f?.:thless  son,  and  is  then  him- 
self falsely  accused  and  betrayed  by  the  latter.  Cordelia,  too,  falls  into  guilt  in  her 
attempt  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  fitlier.  Ttas  the  disruption  is  complete— the 
paients  expdled,  tbe  fidse  triunpluuit^  the  faithful  in  dbfoiie  and  bantsbmeiit.  Such 
is  the  first  movcoienl— the  wrong  done  bj  the  peicnts  to  thdr  children,  end  to 
punishment. 

The  MGond  mevcnent  will  unfold  die  teccmd  retribotlon,  springing  fron 
teeond  guilt— the  wrong  done  by  tbe  children  to  their  parents,  and  its  poniihmenlw 
It  must  be  obser>'ed,  however,  tliat  the  deeds  of  the  children  which  are  portrayed  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  drama  constitute  their  guilt.  On  the  one  hand  they  are 
imtnunents  of  retribotion,  but  on  ^  other  hend  thdr  condaet  is  a  violadon  of 
ethical  principles  as  deep  as  that  of  their  parents.  They  are  the  avengers  of  guilt, 
but  in  this  very  act  become  themselves  guilty,  and  must  receive  punishment.  The 
general  result,  therefore,  of  the  second  movement  will  be  the  completed  retribution. 

Lear  and  his  throe  goiltjr  de«ghie»i  for  we  have  to  indnde  GMdeBa  mder  this 
category — as  well  as  Gloster  and  his  guilty  son,  perish.  The  faithful  of  both  families 
come  together,  in  their  banishment,  in  order  to  protect  their  parents;  thereby,  bow> 
ever,  Corddia  anailB  die  estiUUhed  State.  The  oonseqocaee  of  her  deed  is  death. 
Tbe  fiuthless  of  bodi  fiunilies  also  cofhe  togedier;  fhongh  they  triumph  in  the 
extental  conflict,  there  necessarily  arises  a  struggle  amOQg  themselves — for  how  can 
the  faithless  be  faithful  to  one  another?  The  jealoosf  of  the  two  sisters  leads  to  a 
conspiracy,  and  to  their  find  destractiott.  Edmmid,fiddiIeMtobolh«fdbatliitby 
the  hand  of  his  brother,  whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged.  •  .  . 

[P.  152.]  The  Fool,  too,  is  present  in  the  tempest,  trying  to  divert  the  kinjij  from 
his  thoughts,  and  to  jest  away  his  approaching  insanity :  but  it  is  to  no  purpose. 
Vftidoni-4hea8^,toefleet{itdedgn,ithM  ^nnneddiegsibef  lblly^-lnsnolsoo> 
Cecded.  The  Fool,  therefore,  drops  out  now;  his  function  must  cexsc  when  Lear  is 
no  longer  rational,  but  has  himself  turned  fooL  It  was  his  do^  to  reflect  the  acts 
of  the  King  in  their  true  duracter,  so  Oat  the  Utter  vicgeX  bdidd  whst  he  wai 
doing.  When  intdllgence  is  gone  this  is  impossible. 

£P.  160.]  It  is  manifest  that  Cordelia  is  different  from  what  she  was  in  the  First 
Act;  a  new  element  of  her  nature  seems  to  have  developed  itself.  Previously  we 
saw  her  rigid  moral  eode  and  her  inldlectnality  brought  into  the  greitest  prandnenee ; 
now  her  duuaeter.  In  iu  softer  and  more  beautiful  features  Is  shown ;  we  bc^d  her 
devotion  to  parent  as  well  as  her  intense  emotional  nature,  which,  however,  she  is 
able  to  keep  under  perfect  controL  Still,  the  germ  of  this  new  trait  can  be  found  in 
her  cufier  dedarttions  and  demeanenr.  In  the  fiist  Scene— that  of  die  pmtition^ 
•he  repeatedly  expresses  her  affection  for  her  father: '  What  shall  Cordelia  speak?— 
•  Love  and  be  silent,*  &c  It  is  not  merely  the  physical  repose  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  which  dears  up  tbe  clouded  intellect  of  Lear— it  is  the  presence  of  Cordelia, 
who  brings  wUh  her  n  donUe  restoradon-  that  of  snbjecdve  affection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  objective  institutions  on  the  other.  It  was  the  loss  of  these, 
through  the  conduct  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  which  shattered  his  reason;  saniQr,  there* 
fore,  returns  widi  the  mbm  of  Gorddta. 

Bnt  her  tUrd  purpose  is  that  which  ruins  her  cause.  She  brings  a  French  army 
into  England  to  secure  to  her  father  his  right,  as  she  say;,  by  which  she  evidently 
Bcans  to  place  him  again  on  the  throne.  She  thus  assails  the  highest  ethical  insti- 
indoD  of  mm  thff  Stste  wid  nwltdagly  eoointo  hendf  ibn  fgnSaX  wrong. 


SNJDER-^HUDSON 


lfbMover.I«arlMdi«atgiied1ili  power  «Bd  divided  hbU^  liekadMlraffn 

toy  just  claim  to  the  crown.  Her  invidoil  of  fke  country  rouses  up  against  her  the 
licad  of  the  State,  Albany,  who  was  otherwiw  &voBiable  both  to  her  and  to  Lioar* 
BotbelMdto  defend  hb  own  lealm,  though  lie  bates  his  associates  and  loves  dioso 
who  are  fighting  against  him.  Had  Cordelia  been  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of 
her  father  to  his  reason  and  to  his  family,  Albany  would  have  given  her  both  aid 
and  sympathy.  However  much  we  may  admire  her  character  and  regret  her  fate, 
liowever  indignant  we  maybe  against  ber  two  sisten,  still  w«  nmi^  in  tbc  end,  sqr 
she  did  wrong — she  violated  the  majesty  of  the  State.  In  her  affectun  for  patent, 
she  attempted  to  destroy  the  higher  principle  for  the  sake  of  the  lownr.  Tbe  icsnlt 
is,  she  loses  the  battle,  is  taken  prisoner,  and  perishes. 

[P.  166.3  Tho  nction  bas  noir  ootaipleted  hs  ravotutioo,  and  broagbt  bade  to  all 
\ht  learJinj  characters  the  consequences  of  their  deeds;  the  double  guilt  and  tbo 
double  retribution  have  been  fully  portrayed.  The  treatment  of  children  by  parents,, 
and  of  parents  by  children.  Is  the  theme;  both  fidelity  and  infideli^  are  shown  in 
tiieir  most  extreme  manifestation.  Two  Cun&Ies  are  taken<~tfiat  of  the  monarch 
and  that  of  the  subject;  the  former  develops  within  itself  its  own  collisions,  free 
from  any  external  restraint,  and  hence  exhibits  the  truest  and  most  complete  resoU; 
the  latter  it  largely  infloeneed  and  delemdned  fit  its  comse  bgr  «nflMdt7,  bat  na 
authority  which  is  itself  poisoned  with  domestic  conflict.  The  exhaustiveness  of  the 
treatment  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Rcj^an  is  faithless  to  parent ;  Goncril  is  faith- 
less to  both  parent  and  husband;  CordpUa  is  true  to  both,  yet  assails  another  ethical 
principle — the  State.  The  two  sons  and  the  two  aons-ia-taw  exhibit  also  distinct 
phases  of  the  domestic  tie;  they  are  still  further  divided,  by  the  fundamental  theme 
of  the  play,  into  the  faithful  and  faithless — that  is,  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  belong  to 
each  side.  But  it  is  a  curions  fact,  that  one  veiy  important  relation  of  the  family  b 
wholly  omitted— no  motber  eppeei*  miywliefei  iwilieod,  ^ka^iteibood,  n^dieed, 
fatherhood*  en  all  present,  bat  ttie  tendcrest  bond  of  existence — motherhood — is 
waoting;  The  poet  evidently  does  not  need  it,  for  the  action  u  already  su£Sciently 
fun  and  eomplieated;  perhaps,  too,  the  dtaracter  of  tihe  mother  may  be  supposed  to 
reappear  in  some  of  her  children,  as,  for  example,  in  Cordelia,  who  is  so  different 
from  her  father.  But  one  cannot  help  commending  the  true  instinct,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  tbe  sound  judgment,  which  kept  such  a  mild  and  tender  relation  out  of  the 
camldMin  of  pessiott  end  ingratltadewUdft  lecAet  wlA  mck  denraelive  eneigy  in 

rtlh  mimIImi»  Ammmtm 

HUDSON 

(Thtgtify  ^KU^  Zoar,  410, p.  14,  Bdeloa,  1879.)— There    ■<>  aoeoaaling  for 

the  conduct  of  Goneril  and  Regan  but  by  supposing  them  possessed  with  a  strong 
original  impulse  of  malignity.  The  main  points  of  their  action  were  taken  from  the 
old  SI017.  Cbanctcr,  In  die  proper  sense  of  tbe  term,  they  have  none  In  tbe  legend, 
and  the  poet  invested  them  with  chancten  soitaUe  to  die  part  they  were  believed  to 

have  acted. 

Whatever  of  soul  these  beings  possess  b  all  in  the  head;  they  have  no  heart  to 
guide  or  inqnre  their  udentanding,  and  bat  enough  of  nndentanding  to  aebe  oe- 
casions  and  frame  excoses  for  their  heartlessness.  Without  affection,  they  are  ebo 
without  shame ;  there  being  barely  so  much  of  human  blood  in  their  veins  as  may 
suffice  for  quickening  the  brain  without  sending  a  blush  to  the  cheek.  With  a  sort 
of  bcU>in^ired  tact,  th^^  feel  their  way  b  a  fitting  occision,  but  drop  the  mask  as 
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soon  as  their  ends  are  reached,  caring  little  or  nothing  Tor  appe&rances  after  tbdff 
falsehood  has  done  its  work.  There  is  a  smooth,  g!ib  rhetoric  in  their  professions 
of  love,  unwArmed  with  the  least  grace  of  real  feeling,  and  a  certain  wiry  virulenca 
•nd  iub«pidtt]r  of  mbd  in  their  after^pcaUne  dnt  is  fairly  tcnilic  No  tooch  of 
nature  finds  a  response  in  their  bosoms;  no  atmosphere  of  comfort  can  abide  their 
presence;  we  feel  that  they  have  somewhat  within  that  turns  the  milk  of  humanly 
to  venom,  which  all  the  wounds  they  can  inflict  are  bat  opportunities  for  casting. 

The  subordinate  plot  of  the  drann  serves  the  parpose  of  tdieving  die  lmprabft> 
bility  of  their  behaviour.  .  .  .  The  agreement  of  the  sister-fiends  in  filial  ingratitude 
might  seem,  of  itself,  to  argue  some  sisterly  attachment  between  them.  So  that,  to 
bring  out  thdT  characten  tndy,  it  liad  to  be  shown  that  the  sane  principle  wMcli 
unites  them  against  their  father  will,  on  the  taming  of  occasion,  divide  them  against 
each  other.  Hence  the  necessity  of  setting  them  forth  in  relations  of  such  a  kind  as 
nay  breed  strife  between  them.  In  Edmund,  accordingly,  they  find  a  character 
vicltcd  aMagb,  and  cncigclie  cneagli  in  Us  wickedness,  to  Interest  tficir  fedi^gs; 
and,'  because  they  are  both  alike  taken  with  him,  therefore  they  will  cut  their  way  to 
him  through  each  other's  life.  And  it  is  considerable  that  their  passion  for  him  pro> 
ceeds  mainly  upon  his  treachery  to  his  father,  as  though  from  such  similarity  of  action 
tteyfafctwd  a  congeniality  of  wind.  For  ma  to  Iwre  bated  eadi  other  frmlovo 

of  any  one  but  a  villain,  andbccntt  rf  M>  irflMiy,  had  I Wmcd  ft  dSflf  of  tfattW 
in  beings  such  as  they  are. . . . 

As  ft  poitrsitnre  of  indiTidnal  character,  Lear  Iiinisdf  ImUi»  to  my  mind,  modi 
the  same  pre-eminence  over  all  others  which  I  aeeord  to  tha  tragedy  as  a  dramalie 
composition.  The  delineation  reminds  me,  oftener  than  any  other,  of  what  some 
one  has  said  of  Shakespeare^— that,  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  human  heart, 
it  seems  hardly  posdUe  he  aluraldhftTe  better  mdciatood  wbaft  trai  fat  i^aad  kov 
it  was  made.  And  here,  I  think,  may  be  6tly  applied  to  Un  OM  of  Us  OWB  docriip* 
lion*  from  bia  poem  entitled  i<ZMwr'«  Cta^laxmt: 

'So  en  dw  tip  of  Mf  tuMuIng  tongue 
An  kind  of  arguments  and  questions  dc«p. 
All  rcpUcatii  n  proinpt,  snd  re«son  strong. 
For  his  sdvanUge  ttiU  did  walce  and  slwpx 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugherWSifk 
He  had  the  dudect  and  diflcrcBt  skiH^ 
OaAing  all  panioes  la  Ui  cnft  at  wOL* 

The  poet  often  lO  ovden  bis  delineations  as  to  start  and  propel  the  mind  back- 
wards orer  a  large  tract  of  meoMNy.  At  ift  real  Uic^  die  persons,  wboi  diey  fint 
oome  to  our  knowledge,  bring  eacbdidr  sevenl  doirer  of  good  or  evil  inherited 
from  their  past  hours.  WTiat  they  are  now  remembers  what  they  were  long  ago,  and 
in  their  to-day  we  have  the  slow  cumulative  result  of  a  great  many  yesterdays.  Thus 
even  bis  most  ideal  dianctats  are  invested  with  a  sort  of  historic  vetisimiUtnde;  die 
eCecis  of  what  they  thought  and  did  long  before  still  remain  with  them,  and  in  thdr 
present  speech  and  action  is  opened  to  us  a  long-drawn  vista  of  retrospection.  And 
this  is  done,  not  in  the  way  of  narrative,  but  of  suggestion;  the  antecedent  histoiy 
bdaK  merely  bnplied,  not  idated,  hi  what  is  i^ven*  Sometimes  be  makes  tittperp 
sons  speak  and  act  from  their  MohoU  character  at  once ;  that  is,  not  only  from  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  seen,  but  from  those  which  lie  back  out  of  sight,  from  hidden 
causes,  from  modves  nnavowed,  end  even  from  springs  and  impuhet  of  iriddi  llio 
lOljecthlmidf  httOtooBaciom.  ThoeflfectoffliisiiqiiitotfiiMiilniliie^apdaodm 
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to  outstrip  the  swiftest  wing  or  analysis.  It  sends  us  right  beyond  the  characters  to 
Nature  herself,  and  to  the  common  elementary  principles  of  all  character,  so  touch* 
ing  the  mind's  receptive  powers  as  to  kindle  its  active  and  productive  powers. 

Lear  is  among  the  poet's  finest  instances,  perhaps  his  very  finest,  in  this  art  of  his- 
torical perspective.  The  old  king  speaks  out  from  a  large  fund  of  vanishing  recol- 
lections ;  and  in  his  present  we  have  the  odour  and  efficacy  of  a  remote  and  varied 
past.  The  play  forecasts  and  prepares,  from  the  outset,  that  superb  intellectual  ruin 
where  we  have  'matter  and  impertinency  mix'd,  reason  in  madness;'  the  earlier 
transpirations  of  the  character  being  shaped  and  ordered  with  a  view  to  that  end. 
Certain  presages  and  predispositions  of  insanity  are  manifest  in  his  behaviour  from 
the  first,  as  the  Joint  result  of  nature,  of  custom,  and  of  superannuation.  VVc  sec  in 
him  something  of  constitutional  rashness  of  temper,  which,  moreover,  has  long  been 
fostered  by  the  indulgences  and  flatteries  incident  to  his  station,  and  which,  through 
the  cripplings  of  age,  is  now  working  loose  from  the  restraints  of  his  manlier  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  strong  in  reason,  just  in  feeling,  and  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  but  is  now  decidedly  past  his  faculties ;  which  however,  as  often 
happens,  is  unapparent  to  him  save  as  he  feels  it  in  a  growing  indisposition  to  the 
cares  and  labours  of  his  office.  So  that  there  is  something  of  truth  in  what  Goneril 
says  of  him;  just  enough  to  make  her  ap^>ear  the  more  hateful  in  speaking'of  it  as 
she  does :  '  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash;  then  must  we  look 
*  to  receive  from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-ingrafTcd  condition,  but 
'therewithal  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring  with  them.' 
He  is  indeed  full  of  inconstant  starts  and  petty  gusts  of  impatience,  such  as  are  ex- 
cusable only  in  those  who  have  not  yet  reached,  and  those  who  have  plainly  outlived, 
the  period  of  discretion  and  self-restraint.  .  .  . 

The  first  two  speeches  of  the  play  inform  us  that  the  division  of  the  kingdom  has 
already  been  resolved  upon,  the  terms  of  the  division  arranged,  and  the  several  por- 
tions allotted.  This  fact  is  significant,  and  goes  far  to  interpret  the  subsequent  action, 
inasmuch  as  it  infers  the  trial  of  professions  to  be  but  a  trick  of  the  king's,  designed, 
perhaps,  to  surprise  his  children  into  expressions  which  filial  modesty  would  else  for- 
bid. Lear  has  a  morbid  hungering^ after  the  outward  tokens  of  affection:  he  is  not 
content  to  knowlHat  the  heart  beats  for  him,  but  craves  to  feel  and  count  over  its 
beatings.  The  passion  is  indeed  a  selfish  one,  but  it  is  the  selfishness  of  a  right 
generous  and  loving  nature.  Such  a  diseased  longing  for  sympathy  is  not  the  growth 
of  an  unsympathizing  heart.  And  Lear  naturally  looks  for  the  strongest  professions 
where  he  feels  the  deepest  attachment.  .  .  . 

Men  sometimes  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  acting  without  or  against  reason;  since 
this  has  to  their  feelings  the  effect  of  ascertaining  and  augmenting  their  power;  as 
if  they  could  make  a  right  or  a  truth  of  their  own.  It  appears  to  be  on  some  such 
principle  as  this  that  arbitrariness,  or  a  making  of  the  will  its  own  reason,  sometimes 
becomes  a  passion  in  men.  Such  a  stress  of  self-will  proceeds,  I  apprehend,  on  much 
the  same  ground  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  faith,  which  delighted  in  making  honours 
for  itself  out  of  impossibilities.  That  certain  things  could  not  be,  was,  he  tells  us» 
his  strongest  argument  for  believing  them ;  that  is,  he  felt  the  surer  of  his  creed  as 
it  reversed  the  laws  of  thought,  and  grew  by  the  contradictions  of  reason.  The  very 
shame,  too,  of  doing  wrong  sometimes  hurries  men  into  a  barring  of  themselves  off 
from  retreat.  And  so  it  appears  to  be  with  Lear  in  his  treatment  of  Cordelia.  In 
the  first  place,  he  Vfill  do  the  thing  because  he  knows  it  to  be  wrong;  and  then  the 
uneasy  sense  of  a  wrong  done  prompts  him  to  bind  the  act  with  an  oath;  that  is, 
37  3C 
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becaase  be  ought  not  to  Jiave  driven  the  noil,  therefore  he  tlincha  it.  This  action 
«r  mind  it  indeed  nlNionuar,  and  bdoQgt  to  what  nuqrbe  leaned  dw  bocder>Ianid 

of  sanity  and  nadnc-s;  nevertheless,  something  very  like  it  is  BOtttUiOmnetlrilhia 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  full  possession  of  their  wits.  •  •  • 

Bat  the  great  thing  in  the  dtUncation  of  Lear  is  Ae  effect  and  progress  of  his 
-  passion  in  redevelopin<;  his  intellect.  For  the  character  seems  designed  in  part  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  passion  to  reawaken  and  rai^c  the  faculties  from  the  tomb  in 
which  age  has  quietly  inumed  them.  And  so  in  Lear  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  handful 
of  tnnralt  enhoiaoied  in  a  sea,  gradually  overspreading  and  pervading  and  eonvnl- 
sing  the  entire  mass.  ... 

i  When,  however,  the  truth  is  forced  home,  and  he  can  no  longer  evade  or  shuffle 
off  the  conviction,  the  effect  is  indeed  terrible.  So  long  as  his  heart  hadsomethin^ 
to  lay  bold  of  and  ding  to  and  rest  npon,  his  mindwas  tll)e~abbde~or  oider  and^ 
J  ci  .  ;•.  But,  now  that  his  feelings  are  rendered  ol 'c  ctTcss,  torn  from  their  aCCBfc 
tocaed  holdings,  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  there  springs  up  a  wild  chaos  of 
Ihalmfn,  a  wliMtng  hnaolt  and  anardij  of  the  thoughts,  which,  till  imagination  has 
time  to  work,  chokes  down  his  utterance.  Then  comes  the  inward,  tugging  confii^ 
deep  as  life,  which  gradually  works  up  his  imaginative  forces,  and  kindles  them  to  a 
preternatural  resplendence.  The  cnuhiagof  his  aged  spirit  brings  to  light  its  hidden 
depths  and  horied  riches.  Thos  Us  teniUe  eneigy  of  thought  and  speech,  as  soon 
as  imagination  rallies  to  his  aid,  grows  naturally  from  the  struggle  of  his  feelings,-— 
a  struggle  that  seems  to  wrench  his  whole  being  into  dislocation,  convulsing  and 
upturning  bis  soul  from  the  bottom.  Thence  proceeds,  to  quote  Mr  Hallam, '  that 
*  splendid  madneu, not  absnfdlysodden,asin  some bagedfeii  but  in  which,Afijtii|igs 
'  that  keep  hiF  rcasbnlngpilMen  togetbtf  ^ve  waj  one  iit>rtEi"oAw  in  flie  fuBtf 
*of  r^gci  and  grif  f,^  "* 

In  the  transition  of  Lear's  ndnd  from  its  fint  ttillneis  and  repose  to  its  snbseqaent 
tempest  and  storm ;  in  the  hurried  revnliions  and  ahemations  of  feeling,— the  fast' 
rooted  faith  in  filial  virtue,  the  keen  sensibility  to  filial  ingratitude,  the  mighty  hunger 
of  the  heart,  thrice  repelled, yet  ever  strengthened  by  repulse;  and  in  the  tuming*up 
of  sentiments  and  faculties  deeply  iaibedded  heneaA  the  incrustations  of  time  and 
place; — in  all  this  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the  aged  sufferer's  whole  fife;  the  abridged 
history  of  a  mind  that  has  passed  through  many  succesuve  StagOS,  each pottiqg  off  the 
form,  yet  retaining  and  perfecting  the  grace  of  the  preceding.  •  •  • 
"  In  the  trial  of  professions  fliere  appean  something  of  ohitlttaqr  sad  soJIenncm  in 
Cordelia's  answer,  as  if  she  would  resent  the  old  man's  credulity  to  her  sisters'  lies 
by  refusing  to  tell  him  the  truth.   But,  in  the  first  place,  she  is  considerately  careful 
I        and  tender  of  him ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  her  religion  not  to  feed  his  dotage  with  the 
^^^r^  intonications  far  whidi  he  has  sod) «  morbid  craving.  She  mdeistands  thoraoghlf 

^^^J        both  Us  fretful  waywardness  and  their  artfol  hypocrisy ;  and  when  she  sees  how  he 
in  the  sweetened  poison  of  their  Ipeecb,  she  calmly  resolves  to  hazard  the 
worst,  rather  than  wrong  her  own  truth  to  comet  his  disease.  Tins  her  answer  pro* 
ceeds,  in  part,  from  a  deliberate  puipose  of  lovc^  Bot  to  competo  with  then  in  the 

utterance  of  pleasing  falsehoods. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  against  the  original  grain  of  her  nature  to  talk  much 
siboot  what  she  feels,  and  what  she  intends.  Where  her  feelings  are  deepest,  there 

her  tongue  is  stillest.  She  '  cannot  heave  her  heart  into  her  mouth,*  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she  has  so  much  of  it.  And  there  is  a  virgin  delicacy  in  genuine  and 
deep  feeling,  that  causes  it  to  keep  in  the  background  of  the  life;  to  be  heard  rathei 
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in  its  effects  than  in  direct  and  opwn  dcclnralions.  They  love  but  little  who  can  tell 
how  much  they  love,  or  who  are  fond  of  prating  about  iL  To  be  staling  itself  with 
verbal  pwnmafant  feent  a  kind  of  sacrilege  and  profanalioii.  Thus  love  it  ^  to 
(>e  tongue-tied ;  and  its  best  eloquence  is  when  it  disables  speech,  and  when,  from  very 
shame  of  being  seen,  it  just  blushes  itself  into  sight.  Such  is  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  true  feeling  to  embody  itself  sweetly  and  silently  in  deeds,  lest  from  showing 
itself  in  words  it  fboold  turn  to  matter  of  pride  and  eoncdL  fbr  a  teotiBeiital  cok- 
Combry  is  the  natural  issue  of  a  cold  and  hollow  heart. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Cordelia  should  make  it  her  part  to '  love  and  be 
silent'  Yet  she  is  in  no  sort  a  pulpy  stractaie,  or  one  whom  it  is  prudent  to  trifle 
with,  where  her  forces  are  unrestrained  \fj  awe  of  duty :  she  has,  indeed,  a  delect* 
able  smack  of  her  father's  quality ;  as  appears  in  that  glofiooa  flash  of  WOnsnbood* 
when  she  so  promptly  switches  off  her  higgling  suitor: 

'  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  I 
SiBce  that  respects  of  fbrtuaa  m  Us  yof^ 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

What  T  have  said  of  Cordelia's  affection  holds  true  of  her  character  generally. 
For  she  has  the  same  deep,  quiet  reserve  of  thought  as  of  feeling;  so  that  her  mind 
beoooKS  oompicuous  fay  its  retiriagaess,  and  draws  the  attention  by  shrinking  from 
it.  Though  she  nowhere  s.^ys  anything  indicating  much  inteilir-ence,  yet  she  always 
Strikes  us,  somehow,  as  being  very  intelligent ;  and  even  the  more  so,  that  her  inteU 
ligence  makes  no  special  report  of  itself.  It  b  as  if  she  knew  too  modi  to  show  her 
knowledge.  For  the  strongest  intellects  are  by  no  means  the  most  demoastratlve ; 
often  they  are  the  least  so.  And  indeed  what  Cordelia  knows  is  so  bound  up  with 
her  afTedions,  that  she  cannot  draw  it  off  into  expression  by  itself:  it  is  held  in  per> 
fed  eolation,  so  to  speak,  with  the  other  elements  of  her  oatue^  and  Mwhere  falb 
down  in  a  sediment,  so  as  to  be  pradndbk  in  a  separate  state.  She  has  a  deeper  and 
truer  knowledge  of  her  sisters  than  any  one  else  about  them ;  but  she  knows  them 
by  heart  rather  than  by  head;  and  so  can  fttl  and  act^  but  not  artitulaie,  a  piophe^ 
ef  what  flbejr  win  do.  Ask  her,  indeed,  what  she  tidnks  en  any  aatgect,  and  her 
answer  will  be  that  she  thinks, — nay,  she  cannot  tell,  she  can  only  show  you  what 
she  thinks.  For  her  thinking  involuntarily  shapes  itself  into  life,  not  into  speech.  •  •  • 

Thcrcfbie  it  is  that  Coidefia  afleds  as  so  deeply  and  so  oonstaatfy  widiont  ear 
being  able  V>  perceive  how  or  why.  And  she  affects  those  about  her  in  the  same 
insensible  way;  that  is,  she  keeps  their  thoughts  and  feelings  busy,  by  keeping  her 
own  hidden  beneath  what  she  does :  an  mducnce  goes  forth  from  her  by  stealth,  and 
stealdnly  ere^  into  diems  inflttenee  whldi  does  not  appear,  and  yet  is  ifreriil- 
ible,  and  irresistible  even  because  it  docs  not  appear;  and  which  becomes  an  nnder- 
current  in  their  minds,  circulates  in  their  blood,  as  it  were,  and  enriches  their  life 
with  a  beauty  that  seems  their  own,  and  yet  is  not  dieir  own:  so  that  she  steals  upon 
wfhroaghthem;  and  we  tUnk  of  lier  the  mote  because  diey,  withoat  sospading  it, 
mniad  as  ef  her. 

'Piowtn  Aare  are. 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  In  mode* 
Which  tka  gma  world  no  mom  hath  to  perceive. 
XeaeaimdNHaeC* 

Ifoeiieeansee  GoidcUa,aad  be  the  smm  he  was  befera^fhon^  ■neemclous  Hm 

while  of  taking  anything  from  her.  Tt  is  as  if  she  secretly  deposited  about  his 
penon  some  mysterious,  divine  ar(»na  which,  when  be  is  remote  from  her  and  not 
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thinking  of  her,  keeps  giving  oat  its  perfume,  and  tesUfyiog,  though  he  knows  it  no^ 
that  he  hai  been  with  her. 
/  Aecofdiaglx,  her  Ikdier  loves  her  moi^  yet  hnenn  not  iriqr;  has  no  censctww 

/  reasons  for  the  preference,  and  therefore  cannot  reason  it  away.   Having  cast  her 
I    off  from  his  bounty,  but  not  out  of  his  heart,  he  grows  full  of  unrest,  as  if  there  were 
I    somesecretpoweribouthar,lik»  B^^wUdi  he  ctUMt  Ifveij^hoM^ 
/    did  not  dream  of  its  existence  when  she  was  with  him.  And  *  since  her  gullig  into 
A   France  the  Fool  has  much  pined  away  • ;  as  though  her  presence  were  necessary  to 
his  health :  so  that  he  sickens  upon  the  loss  of  her,  yet  suspects  not  wherefore,  and 
knows  bat  dist  she  was  hy  and  his  ^izilsiMra  nimbly  she  Is  gone  end  his  spirits 
^are  droopinp.  .  .  . 

Finally,  I  know  of  nothing  with  which  to  compare  G)rdelia,  nothing  to  illustrate 
her  cbemcterbjr.  An  Impersonation  of  the  holinem  of  wonumhood,  heitdf  alone 
is  her  Ofwn  parallel ;  and  all  the  objects  that  lend  beauty,  when  used  to  illustrate  other 
things,  seem  <luml)  or  incloqucnt  of  meaning  biisiJe  her.  Superior,  perhaps,  to  all 
the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  women  in  beauty  of  character,  she  is,  nevertheless,  second 
to  none  of  them  as  a  liirang  and  hraatliing  vealitf.  We  see  her  only  In  the  relation 
t)f  daughter,  and  hardly  m  her  even  there;  yet  we  know  what  she  is,  or  would  be,  in 
every  relation  of  life,  just  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen  her  in  them  all.   '  Formed  for 

*  all  sympathies,  moved  by  all  tenderness,  prompt  for  all  duty,  prepared  for  all  suffer 

*  lag,'  we  seen  atmost  to  hear  her  sig^  and  tuA  her  hresth  as  die  hangs,  like  a  nin- 
istcring  spirit,  over  her  reviving  father:  the  vision  sinks  sweetly  and  quietly  into  the 
heart,  and,  in  its  reality  to  our  feelings,  abides  with  us  more  as  a  remembrance  than 
an  imsginationf  Instructing  and  inspiring  us  as  that  of  n  fiiand  nhom  Ve  had  known 
and  loved  in  our  youth. ... 

There  is  a  strange  assemblage  of  qualities  in  the  Fool,  and  a  strange  effect  arising 
£rom  their  union  and  position,  which  I  am  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  describe.  It 
teems  hardly  posnUe  that  Leai^  dnracter  shoold  he  properly  developed  withoat 
him;  indeed,  he  serves  as  a  common  gauge  and  escponent  of  all  the  characters  about 
him, — the  mirror  in  which  their  finest  and  deepest  lineaments  are  reflected.  Though 
a  privileged  person,  with  the  largest  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  the  largest  liberty  of 
speaking,  be  ereiywliere  tons  his  privileges  into  charities,  making  the  faiiBiairiHw 
of  the  clown  subservient  to  the  noblest  synipathies  of  the  man.  He  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  a  mere  harlequlnian  appendage  of  the  scene,  bnt  moves  in  vital  intercourse 
with  the  character  and  pasdon  of  Uie  drama.  He  makes  Us  folly  the  Tehicte  of 
troths  which  the  Mng  will  bear  in  no  other  shape,  while  Us  affMtionate  tenderness 
sanctifies  all  his  nonsense.  His  being  heralded  by  the  announcement  of  his  pining 
away  at  the  bani&hment  of  Cordelia  sends  a  consecration  before  him;  that  his  spirit 
feeds  on  her  presence  hsilows  ererything  about  him.  Lear  manifestly  loves  him, 
partly  for  his  own  sake,  and  partly  for  hers,  for  we  feel  a  delicate,  scarce-discernible 
play  of  sympathy  between  them  on  Cordelia's  account ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that 
neither  of  them  makes  any  explicit  allusion  to  her ;  their  very  reserve  concerning 
fcer  indieadiqf  dwt  tildr  hearts  are  too  fUllo  apedb 

I  know  not,  therefore,  how  T  can  better  describe  the  Fool  than  as  the  soul  of  pathos 
in  a  sort  of  comic  masquerade ;  one  in  whom  fun  and  frolic  are  sublimed  and  idealised 
into  tragic  beauty ;  with  the  garments  of  monmlng  showing  diroagh  and  softened  by 
the  lawn  of  [ilsyfnlnf  His  '  labouring  to  outjest  Lear's  heart-struck  injuries'  tells 
VStliathis  wits  are  set  a-dancing  by  grief;  that  his  jests  bubble  up  from  the  depths 

a  heart  struggling  with  pity  and  sorrow,  as  foam  enwreathcs  the  face  of  deeply. 
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troubled  watos.  So  have  1  teen  the  lip  quver,  and  the  cheek  dimple  into  a  smile, 
toidbfftOe  •yt«rftbnideBitwai  icdlttgaiider,7«taAaim^  Thara 

ia  all  along  a  durlakiag,  TelTet'footed  delicacy  of  step  in  the  Fool's  antics,  as  if 
awed  by  the  holiness  of  the  ground ;  and  be  ^eou  bringing  diversion  to  the  thonj^, 
that  he  may  the  better  steal  a  sense  of  woe  into  the  heart.  And  I  am  not  d«ar 
whcOerdM  inspired  antici  that  sparid^  from  the  rai&ce  of  his  mind  an  inmort 
impressive  contrast  with  the  dark  tmgic  scenes  into  which  they  are  thrown,  lilte 
rockets  into  a  midnight  tempest,  or  with  the  trnderauxeat  of  deep  tragic  thoughtful- 
aen  oat  of  wMdi  they  fiiheringly  issue  and  ptqr* 

Oar  estimate  of  this  drama,  as  a  whole,  depends  very  much  on  tte  ftew  we  take 
of  the  Fool ;  th^  is,  on  how  we  interpret  his  part,  or  in  what  sense  we  understand 
it.  Saperfidally  considered,  hu  presence  and  action  can  hardly  seem  other  than  a 
Ucwfab  Ib  ttw  woilc  aocl  %  Undfanoe  to  lla  prapof  inlCMla  Aeeovdim^,  he  baa 
been  greatly  misnndeiatood,  indeed  totally  misconstrued,  by  many  of  the  Poet's  critics. 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  part  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
aeixe ;  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  seized  at  all,  unless  one  get  just  the  right  point  of  riew. 
He  baa  no  adfariogs  of  Ua  own  to  more  us,  yet,  rightly  aeea,  be  doea  move  us,  and 
deeply  too.  But  Ae  process  of  his  interest  is  very  peculiar  and  recondite.  The 
moat  notewordqf  polllt  in  him,  and  the  real  key  to  hfs  character,  lies  in  that,  while 
bia  baart  la  dewly  breaking,  he  never  speaks,  acr  even  appears  io  ttodi  at  lo  Ibfai]^ 
cf  bis  own  suffering.  He  seenn*  indeed,  qolle  UMOBackaa  of  it.  Hia  anguish  ia 
purely  the  anguish  of  sympathy;  a  sympathy  so  deep  and  intense  as  to  induce  abso- 
lute forgetfulucss  of  self;  all  his  capacities  of  feeling  being  perfectly  engrossed  with 
tiie  aeftrfan^  of  ttoae  wboa  be  lovca.  He  wiOdnwa  Cnnb  tbe  aeene  widi  Ae 
words,  'And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon,'  which  means  simply  that  the  dear  fellow  is 
dying,  and  this,  too,  purely  of  others'  sorrows,  which  he  feels  more  keenly  than  they 
do  themselTea.  She  who  was  the  light  of  his  ^es  is  gone,  downed  witb  ber  fatber'a 
cone  and  atraatned  wttb  bit  oath;  Kent  and  Ei^ar  bate  vaddied  from  bb  leeof* 
nition,  he  knows  not  whither,  the  victims  of  wrong  and  crime;  the  wicked  seem  to 
be  having  all  thioga  thdr  own  way ;  the  elements  have  joined  their  persecutions  to 
Ibe  cnultiea  of  awn}  flieie  is  ao  pitf  ta  fhe  Hetfeaa,  no  bdp  firon  fbe  eaitbi  be 
sect  nothing  baft  a  '#orid^  convention  of  agonies '  before  him ;  and  his  straining 
of  mind  to  play  assuagement  upon  others'  woes  has  fairly  breached  the  citadel  of  his 
life.  But  the  deepest  grief  of  all  has  now  overtaken  him;  his  old  master's  wits  are 
aU  AaHofed  bi  pleeaat  to  pfevcat  tlds»  be  baa  all  doagbeea  tolUBf  bis  fbiees  to  die 
utmost ;  and,  now  that  it  has  come  in  spite  of  him,  he  no  longer  has  anything  to  live 
for :  yet  he  must  still  mask  his  passion  in  a  characteristic  disguise,  and  breathe  out  his 
life  in  a  play  of  thought.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  ri^tly  said  of  this  hero  in 
modcy,lbiftba 

*  hopet,  tin  Rope  creates 
noaiils  eini  wrack  dk«  lUag  It  eoBtaavlaiis.' 

Need  it  be  said  that  such  ideas  of  homail  diaiiclar  could  grow  only  where  ttlft 
light  of  Christianity  shines?  The  Poefs  conceptions  of  virtue  and  goodness,  as 
worked  out  in  this  drama,  are  thoroughly  of  the  Christian  type, — steeped,  indeed,  in 
die  eSeacf  of  Ae  Cbiistfaa  UeaL  Tbe  old  RooMaeoaeeptioBolbnBHai  goodness^ 

as  is  well  known,  placed  it  in  courage,  patriotism,  honesty,  and  justice^— very  bi^  and 
noble  indeed ;  whereas,  the  proper  constituents  of  the  Christian  Ideal  are,  besfdei 
these,  and  higher  than  these,  mercy,  philanthropy,  self-sacrifice,  forgiveness  of  ia* 
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juriesj'aod  loving  of  enemies.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Shakespeare  gives  as  the  best 
cxprasions  of  die  OiristiiB  Idtel  tint  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry  and  tit  X  am 
really  unable  to  say  what  divines  may  have  interpreted  more  truly,  or  mow  fa^ir* 

ingly,  the  moral  ^cnse,  the  ethos  of  our  religion.  [I  cannot  refrsin  from  h»Te  record- 
ing my  thorough  acUr.iiaiion  for  Mr  Hudson's  aesthetic  criticisms.  No  Shakespeare- 
ttiideat  caaafliwd  to  overlook  tlMSL—Eo.!        -    .  / 


COLLIU  {Eng'  Dram.  Pottry,  iii,  374,  second  ed.  1879) :  To  the  list  of  characters 
la  playt  bf  Sbdcetpeaie  tustained  by  Burbagb,  we  have  stih  to  add  Lear  and  Sbylock, 

so  that  we  may  safely  decide  that  he  was  the  chosen  representative  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  serious  parts  in  the  productions  of  our  great  dramatist.  .  .  .  How  far  the 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare,  that  be  had  a  performer  at  bis  service,  on 
whom  he  could  always  lely,  naay  have  tended  to  the  perfection  of  teeae  of  the  greet 
works  he  has  left  us,  is  matter  of  interesting^  •>pccuhtion.  .  .  .  [In  a  list  of  the  parts 
which  'we  now  know  Burbage  represented,'  and  'the  dates  at  which  we  have  rea> 
•too  to  believe  they  were  brought  upon  the  stage,'  Collier  gives  *  Lear  1605.*  On  p. 
S99  of  this  same  VOhime,  Collier  gives  an  '  Elegy  upon  Burbage,  which  was  copied 
*many  years  ago  from  a  m:%nu^cript  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Heber.*  The 
lines  referring  to  Lear  are  as  followsj : 


[Another  version  of  this  EU-'y,  or  rather  an  extract  from  another  Elegy,  is  given 
in  iNCLEBY's  Cmturie  o/Froyu  (p^  iji*  second  ed.  i879)»  which  oontaias  the  fol> 
lowing: 


The  next  actor  of  Lear,  of  any  note,  was  probably  Betterton.  Downes,  in  hi* 
Boscius  Angluanus,  in  a  list  of  the  plays  acted  between  1662  and  1665,  gives  '7^/ 

*  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  ss  Mr  Sbakespear  nrrote  it  before  it  was  altered  by  Mr  Tate. 
When  afterwards  Downes  mentions  Lear,  as  acted  in  1671  or  1672.  'as  Mr  Shake* 
•spear  wrote  it,'  Davies,  in  a  foot-note,  says,  •  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Betterton 

*  acted  the  part  of  Lear,'  and  that  probably  '  Nokes  acted  the  Fool.'  X^enty  years 
after  (his,  we  find  Betterton  itiU  acting  It.  bat  in  Tkte's  version.  The  neit  freat 
nctorwasCAMUac.] 


ACTORS 


*Thy  ttature  tmall,  but  every  tVioughl  and  mood 
Might  thoroughly  from  thy  face  be  undentood; 
And  hit  whole  »eticn  he  could  change  with  eSM 
From  anciatt  Lear  to  yoaihfiil  Pcricl«».' 


*  BO  Bflft  yoang  Haoilctt,  odd  Hdnayno* 

kind  Leer,  the  Grevted  Moore,  aod  more  beitde, 
that  Uued  ia  him :  b^ue  now  for  euer  dy'de.'  &C. 
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GARRICK  ^ 

MUKPHY  {Lift  efCarritk,  [When]  Garrick  undertook  the  difficult  diancter 
of  King  Lear,  he  w«s  tnnsfonned  into  a  feeble  old  man,  still  retaining  an  «!r  <tf  rojralty. 
QuiM,  at  tba  tim^  was  admired  In  dul  dbaiacter,  Imt  to  opress  a  quick  succeuioa 
of  passions  was  not  his  talent.  Barry,  some  years  after,  ventured  to  try  his  strength 
in  this  b»w  of  LH^ua,  and  certainly,  with  a  most  hannonious  and  pathetic  voice,  was 
•Ue  to  affect  the  bewt  In  eeveral  passages,  bat  he  ooold  aott  widi  praprie^,  icpre* 
sent  the  old  king  oat  of  his  senses.  He  started,  took  loof  ud  bM^  stap^  ttiied 
about  him  in  a  vague,  wild  manner,  and  his  voice  was,  by  no  means,  in  unison  with 
the  sentiment.  It  was  in  Lear's  madness  that  Garrick's  genius  was  remarkably  di»> 
tingoished.  He  had  no  sadden  starti»  BO  violent  gesdcalation;  his  atoveoMUls  were 
slow  and  feeble;  misery  was  depicted  in  his  countenance;  he  moved  his  head  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner;  bis  eyes  were  fixed,  or,  if  they  turned  to  any  one  near  him, 
he  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  bis  look  on  the  person  after  much  delay ;  his  features,  at 
the  aanetinc^tdUtig  whet  he  was  going  to  ssgr  before  he  uttered  a  word.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presented  a  sight  of  woe  and  misery,  and  a  total  alienation  of 
mind  from  every  idea  but  that  of  his  unkind  daughters.  He  was  used  to  tell  bow 
he  acqnired  Ae  hints  that  guided  him  when  he  began  to  stodyOis  great  and  diffientt 
part ;  he  was  acquainted  with  a  worthy  man,  who  liyed  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman*s 
Field-? ;  this  friend  had  an  only  daughter  about  two  year?  old ;  he  stood  at  his  dining- 
room  window,  fondling  the  child,  and  dangling  it  in  his  arms,  when  it  was  his  mis- 
fbftnM  to  drop  die  Infimt  into  s  flagged  aiee,  end  killed  it  on  tlie  spot  Heientained 
at  his  window  screaming  in  agonies  of  grief.  The  neighbours  flocked  to  the  house, 
took  up  the  child,  and  delivered  it  dead  to  the  unhappy  father,  who  wept  bitterly, 
and  filled  the  street  with  lamentations.  He  lost  his  senses,  and  from  that  moment 
never  recovered  Us  ondeistanding.  As  he  hsd  n  sofficient  foftnne,  his  fHends  chose 
to  let  him  remain  in  his  house,  under  two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr  Munro.  Garrick 
frequently  went  to  see  his  distracted  friend,  who  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
going  to  the  window,  and  there  playing  in  fancy  with  Us  chOd,  After  Some  dalliance 
he  dropped  i^  and,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  teats,  filled  the  house  with  shrieks  of 
grief  and  bitter  anguish.  He  then  sat  down,  in  a  pensive  mood,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
one  object,  at  times  looking  slowly  round  him,  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  Garrick 
wae  often  pnsent  at  diis  seene  of  vdMTf,  «Md  was  ever  after  wed  to  s^f,  Ibat  it 
him  the  first  idea  of  King  Lear's  madness.  This  writer  has  often  seen  him  rise  1& 
company  to  give  a  representation  of  this  unfortunate  father.  He  leaned  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  seeming  with  parental  fondness  to  play  with  a  child,  and,  after  expressing 
dm  molt  heaitftit  dd^lU^  he  mddeal^  Aopped  dm  iniant,  and  inHantlr  brake  out 
in  a  most  violent  agony  of  grief,  so  tender,  so  affecting,  and  pathetic  that  every  eye 
in  the  company  was  moistened  with  a  gush  of  tears.  '  There  it  was,'  said  Garrick, 
•that  I  leaned  to  imitate  madnem;  I  copied  nalnre^  and  to  fliat  owed  ny  sooeen  la 
•King  Lear.'  It  is  wonderful  to  tell,  tUlt  be  descended  from  that  first  character  in 
tragedy  to  the  part  of  Abel  Drugger;  he  represented  the  tobacco-boy  in  the  truest 
comic  style;  no  grimace,  no  starting,  no  wild  gesticulation.  He  seemed  to  be  a  new 
muu  Begaidi,  .die  Ihmens  pdnler,iawUmiBlUdiaidIII,eiid  on  die  fi^^ 
night  in  Abel  Drugger;  he  was  so  struck  diat  he  said  to  Garrick,  'You  are  in  yon 
*  element  when  you  are  berimed  widi  dirt  or  iy  to  your  dbowa  in  Uood.' 
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KEAN 

R.  H.  liKAK^Tke  IdU  Man^  p.  35,  New  York,  1821) :  A  man  has  feelings  some* 
tines  which  can  only  be  hrodied  ool,— Acre  is  no  utterance  fcr  them  in  weeds.  I 

had  hardly  written  this,  when  the  terrible  and  indistinct  '  lla !  *  with  which  Mr  Kearj 
makes  Lear  hail  Cornwall  and  Regan,  as  they  enter,  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  Second 
Act,  came  to  my  mind.  It  seemed  at  the  time  to  take  me  up  and  sweep  me  along  in 
its  wild  swell.  No  description  in  the  world  could  give  a  veiy  clear  notion  of  the  sooad. 
It  must  be  formed  as  well  as  it  may  be,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  its  effect. . . . 

It  has  been  so  common  a  saying,  that  Lear  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  characters  to 
peisonete,  tlut  we  had  taken  it  for  granted  no  nan  conld  play  it  so  as  to  satisfy  ns. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  hardest  to  represent.  Yet  the  part  which  we  have  supposed  the 
most  difTicult,  the  insanity  of  T,car,  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  choleric  old  king. 
Inefitcient  rage  is  almost  always  ridiculous;  and  an  old  man,  with  a  broken-down 
body,  and  a  nind  falling  in  pieces  fron  die  violence  of  its  nnconlidled  pasrions^  b 
in  constant  danger  of  exciting  our  contempt  along  with  our  pity.  It  is  a  chance 
matter  which  we  are  moved  to.  And  this  it  is  which  makes  the  opening  of  I^r  so 
difficult 

In  most  instanees«  ShalcqieaTe  has  ^ven  as  the  gradwd  growth  of  a  pasnon,  with 

all  such  little  accompaniments  xs  agree  with  it,  and  go  to  maVe  up  the  whole  man. 
In  Lear,  his  oojcct  being  to  represent  the  beginning  and  course  of  insani^,  he  has 
properly  enough  gone  a  little  back  of  it,  and  intradA^  w  to  an  eild  man  of  food 
feelings,  but  who  kad  lived  without  any  true  principle  ofeon^Mt,  whose  ungpvemed 
passions  had  grown  strong  with  age,  and  were  ready  upon  any  disappointment  to 
make  shipwreck  of  an  intellect  always  weak.  To  bring  this  about,  he  begins  wiih 
an  abraptness  rather  nnasaal,  and  the  old  Idng  msbea  in  before  ns,  as  it  were,  with 
all  his  paM^om  at  their  height,  tearing  him  like  fiends. 

Mr  Kean  gives  this  as  soon  as  a  fit  occasion  offers  Itself.  Had  he  put  more  of 
melancholy  and  depression,  and  less  of  rage,  into  the  character,  we  should  have 
beenTetymndi  pnidedalUssoaaddenlygoingnad.  Tiie  change  must  have  been 
il^er;  and,  besides,  his  insanity  must  have  been  of  another  kind.  It  must  have 
been  monotonous  and  complaining,  instead  of  continually  varying;  at  one  time  full 
of  grief,  at  another  playful,  and  then  wild  as  the  iHnds  Ibat  roared  aboat  bin,  and 
fiery  and  sharp  as  the  lightning  that  shot  by  him.  The  tmth  with  which  he  conceived 
this  was  not  finer  than  his  execution  of  iL  Not  for  an  instant,  in  his  utmost  violence, 
did  ne  suffer  the  imbecility  of  the  old  man's  anger  to  touch  upon  the  ludicrous; 
when  nothing  bat  die  most  jolt  coneeption  and  fading  of  die  diancter  ooald  haw 
saved  him  from  it 

It  has  been  said  that  Lear  was  a  study  for  any  one  who  would  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  an  insane  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  And  il 
li  not  len  Ime  dial  Mr  Kean  waa  as  perfect  an  cmaspUficadon  of  it  His  cjre,  vrben 
his  senses  are  first  forsaking  him,  giving  a  questioning  look  at  what  he  saw,  as  if  all 
before  him  was  undei^oing  a  strange  and  bewildering  change  which  confused  his 
btain— 4e  wandering,  lost  motions  of  his  lumds,  wbidi  seemed  feeling  for  somedu^ 
findUar  to  tben,  on  wUdi  tbqr  ndgbt  talce  hold,  and  be  assured  of  aaafe  reaii^r^ 

•  'When  a  imin^er  of  a  periodica]  puUtsIicd  by  the  poet  Dana,  caHcd  T%§  UU  Man,  wai  put 
Into  hi*  [Kcan's^  hands,  he  rc;ij  an  analy&is  of  his  acting  which  it  contained  with  ihc  (jrcitcst  atttiv- 
tioa,  and  at  the  dote  said,  with  evident  gratification :  '  This  writer  undcrttands  me ;  be  is  a  pbtlO' 
HlMcdaaa.  IslnniakehbMifcacrawllw«atsr.*--Ha«Uas's£j(»«rir««^il.i«l^^ 
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the  tiader  monotone  of  hU  voice,  as  if  he  wa?  qucstionliit;  bis  own  being,  and  all 
which  saTtoaiided  hiio— the  continnoiu,  bat  slight  oscillating  motion  the  bodj^ 
•n  optMNd,  with  fearfel  tratb,  tha  dicuBy  itate  of  %  mind  fivt  imiettUng;  and 
making  Tain  and  weak  efforts  to  find  its  way  back  to  its  wonted  reason.  There  was 
•  childish,  feeble  gladness  in  the  eje,  and  a  half>piteottS  smile  about  the  month  at 
timet,  which  one  coold  scarce  look  opon  wMmmI  shedding  teaff.  Astftttent*' 
BMl  inataMd  opon  Mm,  bis  cy«  loat  its  notice  of  what  soxnaiidad  Um,  «md«iDg 
over  everjrthing  as  if  he  saw  it  not,  and  fastening  upon  the  creatures  of  his  crazed 
brain.  The  helpless  and  delighted  fondness  with  which  he  dings  to  Edgar  as  an 
iDMiMbrallMr  fa  anodMriailuet  of  jnitiNM  of  Ifr  Nor 
docibe  lose  the  air  of  insanity  even  in  the  fine  moralizing  parts,  and  where  he 
bwtli^  •gaiiut  the  conuptiom  of  the  world.   There  is  «  nutdaeas  even  in  his 

Tlievlolcateiid  faunedlflls  dMngH  of  d»  paaieiis  InLssr,  w  kBdtoSMMgtt 

without  offending  us,  are  given  by  Mr  Kean  with  a  spirit  and  fitness  to  nature  which 
we  bad  not  imagined  possible.  These  are  eqoallj  well  done  both  before  and  after 
be  loses  bfa  rsssea.  Tbe  most  tffiedt  secae  in  Ibb  respeet  fa  dw  Isst  iolervfaw 
between  leer  and  bfa  danghteis,  GmmII  end  Scgan— (and  how  wonderfnllj  dost 
Mr  Kean  carry  it  through !) — the  scene  which  ends  with  the  horrid  shout  and  ay 
with  which  he  runs  out  mad  from  their  presence,  as  if  his  very  brain  was  on  fire. 

The  last  soene  wMch  we  are  allowed  tobave  of  SbsbipeswPs  Lear,  for  the  dm* 
ply  pathetic,  was  played  by  Mr  Kean  with  anwtcbfd  power.  We  sink  down  helpless 
nnder  the  oppressive  grief.  It  lies  like  a  dead  weight  npon  onr  bosoms.  We  are  de- 
nied even  the  relief  of  terns  end  are  thankful  for  tbe  startling  shudder  that  seizes 
OS  wben  be  kneds  to  bfa  daegfater  ia  ibe  deploiiag  weakaeas  of  bfa  erased  grief* 

Mr  Kean  is  never  behind  his  author;  but  stands  forward  the  living  representative 
of  tbe  character  he  has  drawn.  Wben  be  plays  out  of  Sbakspeare,  he  fills  up  where 
bfa  Bodior  fa  wanting,  and  wbea  la  Shakspeare,  he  gives  aot  en^  wbst  fa  set  dowa, 
bat  all  that  the  situation  and  cii-casHtaaees  attendant  npon  diabdag  be  personates, 
could  possibly  call  forth.  He  seems  at  the  time  to  have  possessed  himself  of 
Sbakspeare's  imagination,  and  to  have  given  it  body  and  form.  Read  any  scene 
cf  Shsbipesre  for  Instance,  tbe  last  of  Zmt  fliat  fa  piqred,  and  see  iMnrfow  weeds 
■le  there  set  down,  and  then  remember  bow  Kean  fills  it  oat  with  varied  and  mul* 
tiplied  expressions  and  circamstances,  and  the  troth  of  this  remark  will  be  too 
obvious  for  any  one  to  deny.  There  are  few  men  living,  I  believe,  let  them  have 
•todted  Sbsfcveete  em  so  ellendwif ,  who  caa  aigr  ibst  Mr  Kcaa  bat  not  bdped 
them  as  much  to  a  ferae  euaesplha  of  btm,  as  their  own  laboor  bad  doae  ibrfliem 
before. 

Hawkins  {Lift  ofXean,  ii,  1 16) :  Tbe  death  of  George  HI.  [in  i8ao1  vsaioved  the 
taioo  constituted  by  the  applicability  of  Aiw^Z^jr  to  the  mental  derangement  which 
clouded  the  latter  days  of  that  firm,  just,  and  equitable  prince,  and  the  tragedy  was 
Ibitliwitb  pet  ia  lebeianal  bodi  at  Govenfeifardea  aad  Droiy^laae  diealMs.  At  die 
fonaer  an  cxccHcnt  cast  was  provided,  Lev  bdng  assigned  to  Booth,  Edmund  to 
Macready,  and  Edgar  to  Charles  Kemble. ...  Be  [Kean]  ordered  King  Lear  to  be 
announced  for  the  24th  of  April.  He  asrigned  tbe  Earl  of  Kent  to  Dowton,  Edgar 
to  Rae,  aad  Cbrdelia  to  Mrs  West.  Daring  bfa  absence  from  die  metropoUs,  bfa  private 
rehearsals  of  the  character  had  been  almost  unintcrmittent ;  and,  as  an  illustration 
of  bis  painstaking  care,  it  may  be  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  he  acted  scene  after 
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scene  before  tViC  pier-glass  from  mulnight  to  noonday.  Since  his  first  appearance  at 
Dniry  Lane  he  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  improving  bis  attainment  in  Lear; 
to  anxioQS  was  lie  to  impnt  truth  and  natiml  eolonrin^  to  his  performance  that,  in 
order  to  observe  the  details  and  manifestations  of  real  insanity,  he  constantly  visited 
St.  Luke's  and  Bethlehem  hospitals  crc  he  appeared  in  the  old  king;  and,  tranquilly 
relying  upon  the  unfailing  fertility  of  his  intellectual  resources,  be  anticipated  this 
«8brt  as  the  last  aeal  of  bit  theatrical  fcooira. ...  He  knew  that,  when  be  came  to 
the  trial,  his  mind  would  be  thoroughly  imbocd  with  the  properties  of  the  character 
• . .  and,  fearless  as  to  the  result,  he  quietly  said  'that  be  would  make  the  audience 
'as  mad  as  he  himself  should  be.* . . .  The  expectation  excited  by  the  announcement 
on  the  Gnrent-garden  bills  was  doomed  to  be  but  partially  realised,  inasmuch  as  a 
jvst  interpretation  of  the  character  continued,  xs  far  as  Booth  was  concerned,  to  re- 
main a  desideratimi  to  the  stage.  In  Lear  his  talents  were  buried. ...  George  Fred* 
erick  Cooke,  tinapproachalile  in  hit  day  as  lago  and  IUchard«  orenated  bis  powen 
when  he  thought  he  could  play  Lear. .  •  .  On  the  24th  of  April  [1820]  Kean  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Lear  for  the  first  time.  ,  ,  .  E.annister  adjudged  it  superior  to  Gar- 
rick's;  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kcmble  allowed  that  it  surpassed  the  fine  delinea- 
tion given  by  hit  idol. . . .  Who  that  once  hcaid  can  ever  Ibifet  the  tenon  of  that 
terrific  curse,  where.  In  the  wild  storm  of  bit  con8icting  passion,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  <  lifted  up  his  arms,  like  withered  stumps,  threw  bis  head  quite  back 
*and,  in  that  position,  as  if  severed  from  all  that  held  him  to  society,  breathed  a 
'bearUttndcpivyer,  like  the  figure  of  nnunobtnineated?' 

[A  criticism  on  this  pcrfornrince  appeared  in  Bhrh-\-'e.'{'s  Afa:^nzine,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  ore  taken  :J  *  In  the  first  scene  there  was  nothing  to  call  for 
very  particniar  nodce.  There  was  no  approach  to  mock  dignity,  yet  nothing  like  n 
want  of  the  real,  but  a  perfect  propriety  of  conception  and  demeanour  throughout. 
The  rebuke  to  Cordelia,  r>nd  the  sudden  change  of  his  intentions  towards  her  in 
consequence  of  her  apparent  coldness,  were  the  evident  results,  not  of  the  violated 
affections  of  a  father,  but  tiM  woaaded  pride  of  «  Idnfl^  accostomed  threuglioat  • 
long  life  to  believe  that  his  wishes  and  his  will  arc  essentially  entitled  to  bear  sway 
in  all  things.  When  he  exclaims,  <  So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give  My 
*  heart  from  her,*  ftc,  it  is  not  the  outraged  patent  cot  off  for  ever  fnm  the  nndn> 
tifol  child,  but  the  'choleric  king,'  pettishly  spuming  the  control  of  reason  and  of 
right,  because  he  had  not  been  used  to  listen  to  them.  And  it  was  the  same  in  the 
expression  of  his  anger  against  the  interference  of  Kent.  It  was  not  the  real  indig> 
nation  remlting  from  violated  confidence,  bat  die  eonveutieiial  appearance  of  it  in 
the  vindication  of  affronted  majesty. 

•After  this  follows  the  scene  with  Goneril  and  Albany,  in  which  he  observes  that 
they  purposely  slight  him.  Here  the  pride  of  the  insulted  monarch  begins  to  give 
^iKf  beibre  tiw  nge  and  agony  of  the  outraged  father;  or,  rather,  the  two  cha* 
racters,  with  the  feelings  attendant  upon  them,  are  blent^in;,'  t^™cthcr  in  the  most 
extraordinary  and  impressive  manner.  The  fearful  curse  at  the  dose  of  this  scene 
was  given  with  tremendous  force.  It  seemed  to  be  screwed  out  of  the  bodily  frame 
•s  if  bgr  some  mecbaidcal  power  set  in  motion  by  means  independent  of  the  will, 
and  at  the  end  the  over-excited  and  exhair-ted  fra me, sbking beneath  the Sapemataial 
exertion,  seemed  to  crack  and  give  way  altogether. 

•Tba  next  sceiie  is  die  finish  of  the  whole  perfonnano^  and  eeitainly  it  is  the 
BOfUest  esacnlion  of  lody  genina  that  the  modem  stage  has  witnessed, — always  ex. 
cifdiv  ^  MOW  actoc**  doting  scene  in  the  Thiid  Act  of  C7^/40w  It  is  imponiUt 
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famiJi  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate  description  of  the  extraordinary  act* 
{ngin  the  whole  of  this  scene — of  the  electrical  effect  produced  from  the  transition 
from  *  Bid  'em  come  forth  and  hear  me/  &c.  to  '  0 1  are  you  come  ? ' — the  mingled 
•Mfidoa  Midlaiderae»wlUiwUdilieteIUIUs«aof  Gmeril'k  trettmentar  htm; 
tte  CSqpUletaM  of  pittot  thrown  into  the  mock  petition  to  Rct^an,  *l  confes<i  that 
*I  am  old,*  A&!  drnwrndcrfol  depth  and  nobility  of  expression  given  to  the  ironical 
■fM<lito<kw<tli,»IfflaaatMdfliefliwid<rtteaitritT&e,'fte.;  the  pure  and  tondi* 
fagdmpUdty  of  'I  gave  yon  all*;  and  lastly,  the  splendid  close  of  this  scene  with 
the  speech,  •  Heavens,  drop  your  patience  down,'  &c.,  in  which  the  bitter  delight  of 
anticipated  revenge,  and  the  unbending  sense  of  habitual  dignity,  contend  against 
idm  dmwaad  acoirfM  of  m  torn  Old  bontfaif  hcut 

*0f  dit  Third  Act,  containing  the  scenes  with  Kent  and  Edgar  during  the  storm, 
we  must  speak  more  generally.  There  may  probably  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  scenes  were  given,  but,  to  our  thinking,  Mr  Keaa 
never  cvineed  more  admirahle  jut^ementthan  in  cbooaing  what  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  the  only  practicable  course  which  the  nature  of  his  subject  left  him.  The 
Lear  of  Shakespeare,— at  least  this  part  of  it,— requires  to  be  made  intelligible  to 
the  Mnm  dumigh  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  The  gradual,  and  at  last  total, 
hfeaUag  of  dm  yntm  from  the  mighty  deep  of  the  humaa  hemt  wUch  takes  place 
during  these  scenes  would  be  intolerable  in  all  the  bareness,  and  with  all  the  force, 
of  reality.  If  it  were  possible  to  exhibit  the  actual  Lear  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
stage,  the  peffbcmnce  mmt  be  finUddcn  hf  hw.  Wo  mSSy  b^cve  Mr  Keen  felt 
something  of  this  kind,  and  studied  and  peribmeddNW  MOICi  accordingly.  He 
did  not  give  a  portrait,  but  a  thadow  of  them.  They  came  upon  ns  in  their  difTcrent 
aq>ects,  not  as  animated  images  of  Lear,  but  as  dreamlike  recollections  of  him.  Not 
M>  flw  wenei  wUdi  icaiaiii  to  bo  ^k«B  of,  triti  die  med  eoene  In  die  Fooidi  Ad^ 
and  that  in  which  Jie  recovers  his  senses  and  reecfnises  his  daug^.'c^  Cordelia,  in  the 
Fifth.  These  were  as  true  to  nature  and  to  Shakespeare  as  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
of  coooeption,  consummate  judgement  and  taste,  and  an  entire  command  over  the 
•priagaofpasdon  and  patlioi,ooald  make  them*  In  paiticalar,  the  short  scemiAcro 
Lear  walccs  from  slumber  and  recognizes  Cordelia  was  beautiful  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  mild  pathos  of  his  voice,  and  the  touching  ^implid^  of  his  manner,  when 
bekneelidownbeibreberandodteelio  drtoik  poison  ifthe  his  it  lor  bim,cu  never 
be  forgotten.  In  speaking  of  what  is  (rather  coarsely)  called  the  mad  scene,  we  ne- 
glected to  note  the  noble  bunt  of  dignified  energy  with  which  Lear  exclaimed,  'Ay, 
*  every  inch  a  king,'  and  also  the  action  all  through  the  scene.  His  hands  were  as 
waadeiiogMid  as  mselded  as  bk  senses  and  as  little  wider  dw  oontrol  of  liaUt  or 
will.   This  was  a  very  delicate  touch  of  nature,  and  perfectly  original. . . . 

*  The  only  platisible  objection  that  has  been  or  that  can  be  made  to  any  part  of  this 
performance  is,  that  in  the  mad  scenes  there  is  too  little  vehemence  and  variety. 
Butddsobjeetfonis  made  bfpenonswhofbfgstdtet  Laarwata  veiyfooUshflbiid 
old  man,  fourscore  and  upwards;  and  the  profound  knowle(!ge  of  human  life,  and 
the  piercing  glance  into  the  human  heart,  which  he  exhibited  in  these  scenes,  might 
be  aappoaed  lo  have  eome  to  ldm,F-es  dicj  came  to  9hakeq>eareMmsdfrHiet  bgr 
observation  and  sentiment,  but  by  something  wUch  ordinary  mortals  can  conceive  of 
as  nothing  less  than  a  species  of  direct  inspiration, — some  mysferinus  influence  totally 
independent  of  the  immediate  state  of  the  actual  feelings  and  faculties, — and  that 
dwrefofo  they  would  1>eIikt1jto  be  dealt  fiofth,not  amidrt  the  throes  and  agoues 
of  die  prtestemddiveiiBg  the  sacred  orades  from  the  tripod.  Iwtwidi  thecahnaiid 
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collected  fcfvoiir  of  tlie  pviest  who  was  appoiiued  to  nfiet  those  ovadet  to  tht 

people.* 

(Hawhiasl  Liftt  ii,  p.  ti2.)— Acting  upon  his  own  fine  notion  of  the  pencil  and 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  stimulated  by  Hazlitt's  remonstrances  and  Charies  Lamb's 
Essays,  Kenn  now  [iS2j]  determined  to  restore  the  previously  rejected  text  of  King 
ZMrtotbc  Fifth  Act,  thereby  saving  the  audience  from  the  unnatural  and  impos&ible 
recovery  of  the  old  hing,  and  the  connnnnatiott  of  the  mawkish  and  impnilnble 
loves  of  Edgar  and  Cordelia.  '  That/  said  he  on  one  occasion  to  his  wife,  during 
their  icsidence  at  Bute  in  the  previous  summer,  indicating  with  his  finger  the  last 
scene  in  Lear^  *  is  the  saaed  page  I  am  yet  to  expound.*  The  delight  with  which 
the  intellectual  world  hailed  this  judictotu  restoration  was  great  and  uneqnivocal. . . . 
Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  when  it  was  found  that  ihe  return  to  originality 
did  not  extend  to  the  removal  of  the  inconsistent  love-scenes  which  deface  ihedaugh* 
terly  escdlenoe  of  Cordelia,  together  with  the  despicable  trash  of  poetical  josUco 
introduced  by  Tate  in  justification  of  bis  absurd  alterations;  but  Ihe  original  catas* 
trophe,  as  written  by  Shakespeare,  afforded  Kcan  an  opportunity  of  makint^  what 
proved  in  his  bands  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  appcaU  to  the  heart  of  which  the 
Stage  has  ever  boasted.  •The  London  audience  have  no  notion  of  what  I  can  do 
*  until  they  see  me  over  the  dead  body  of  Cordelia.'  That  had  been  his  invariable 
exclamation  whenever  it  was  contended  that  nothing  could  be  more  sublime,  more 
grand,  more  impressive  than  his  Othello;  and  there  hi  knelt,  the  cherished  hope  of 
yeats  converted  into  reality  at  last,  a  dense  and  overflowing  audience  hang^  with 
breathless  attention  on  every  word  that  fbll  from  his  lips,  and  many  and  many  a 
tearful  eye  bearing  testimony  to  the  power  with  which  he  delineated  the  agonies  of 
a  broken  heart.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  bis  excellence.  There  was  no  rant, 
no  violence  of  action;  all  was  characteristic  only  of  the  child*changed  father./  Siu 
pefied  with  grief  and  years,  he  was  dead  to  all  but  the  corpse  before  him;  and  td 
this  the  last  glimmerings  of  sense  and  feeling  were  directed.  His  first  intent  gaze 
upon  the  dead— his  diildish  yet  eameat  action  hi  watdiing  fiar  the  motion  of  tho 
feather  which  should  denote  that  the  vital  spark  still  smouldered — his  involuntary 
clasping  of  her  bands, — bis  address  to  her  in  the  very  dotage  of  despair, — ^his  familiar 
yet  pathetic  exchunation, '  Ob,  thott  wilt  come  no  more,  never,  never,*  as  if  he  had 
CMtght  up  some  household  words  and  fitted  them  to  the  sad  emergency— his  last 
pointii^  to  her  lips  with  his  finger  trembling  in  death  V— description  is  set  at  d^aacc^ 

DEVRIENT 

llLRia  {Sh.  Jakrbuch,  :  LouiS  DevRIEKT  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great 
public,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  critics,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  Shakeqwaie  on  the  stage  hi  recent  ttases,  not  iiideed  to  all  the  leading  duurideit 
of  the  Poet,— he  lacked  the  physical  strength  and  stature  for  Macbeth,  Othello,  and 
Coriolanus, — but  Lear,  Richard  III,  Mercutio,  lago,  Hubert,  Shy  lock,  FalstafT,  he 
played  to  the  end  of  his  professional  career.  I  well  recollect  here  on  the  Berlin 
sti«e,  and  also  at  n  later  period,  hb  spare  fignnt  of  ordinary  hdgbl,  his  Intelkctnal 
countenance,  bis  sharp-pointed,  aquiline  nose,  bis  finely-cut  mouth,  his  large,  fiery 
eyes,  his  peculiar  flexibility  of  body,  his  long,  lean  bands,  so  full  of  expression.  His 
hands  and  his  powerful  eyes,  joined  with  the  play  of  his  features,  were  almost  his 
only  means  of  representation.  He  could  not  produce  any  effect  by  attitudinizing,  for 
tteio  was  nothing  imposing  in  his  personal  presence;  neither  did  his  power  lie  in 
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vocal  force  n#  fidaeai,  for  (here  was  no  meloJioa*  ring  in  Us  Toioe;  alUiomih 
cspcble  of  manifold  modolitioiii,  it  was,  rather,  somewhat  sharp,  and  apt  to  pass  into 
acottiog,  shrieking  tone;  and  violent  movements  of  his  body  or  limbs  he  never 
vsedf  when  they  were  not  absolutely  necessary,— mindfaU  doubtless,  of  Hamlet's 
rule  to  the  players.  Thus  there  were  left  to  Ua  only  those  organs  of  the  body 
which  stand  in  close:!  relation  to  the  soul.  Hence  his  acting  was  at  once  a  sublima- 
tion of  physical  expression  and  an  incarnation  of  the  spiritual ;  it  was  upon  this 
ascendency  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  ^btowl  over  the  sensooos  appearance 
that  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  artistic  productions  especially  rested. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  parts  was  the  representation  of  Lear, — a  part  in 
which,  OS  in  no  other  port,  the  heaviest  weight  of  tragic  suffering  stands  opposed  to 
the  smallest  measure  of  aedoa  and  power  of  endurance,  a  part  in  which  all  depends 
upon  ;;ivin^  full  expression  to  this  deep,  agonizing  suffering  by  which  the  king  it 
crushed.  1  mention  this  part  in  particular  because  a  comparison  of  Devrient's  acting 
with  that  of  other  celebrated  actors  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  some 
remarks  npon  the  madi*criticised  first  scene  of  the  first  Act, — the  exposition  of  the 
piece.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  appearance  in  this  scene  Devricnt  shows 
no  trace  of  sadness,  of  ill-humor,  or  of  a  rough,  despotic  demeanor;  with  the  expres- 
don  of  kingly  dignity  there  was  onited  rather,  one  of  gentleness,  contented  and  serene. 
Indeed  the  character  of  the  king  must  have  had,  originally,  a  happy  element,  a  fond* 
aess  fat  jesting  and  merriment;  his  relation  to  the  Fool,  whom  he  evidently  loved 
almost  as  much  as  the  Fool  loved  him.  In  this  temper,  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve 
Uasetf  of  the  burthen  of  the  government,  with  no  foreboding  of  the  fearful  future, 
he  sets  himself  to  execute  the  act,  which  to  prove  SO  calamitous  to  him.  The 
determination  to  abdicate  and  divide  his  kingdom  among  his  daughters,  he  had  come 
to  some  time  before,  which  plainly  appears  from  the  words  with  whidi  the  piece 
opens,  and  to  which  Shakespeare  certainly  did  not  give  SO  significant  a  place  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  whole  without  design.  .  .  . 

Devrient's  acting  in  the  scenes  of  Lear's  madness  presented  no  unnatural  or  exag- 
gerated motions;  he  acted  dnse  scenes  almost  wholly  with  his  eyes,  supporting  the 
ezpreuion  of  his  looks  only  by  a  corresponding  play  of  feature  and  by  a  8inga< 
larly  significant  motion  of  his  fingers  and  hands.  That  by  such  simple  means  he 
pradnced  such  a  powerful  effect,  he  owed  altogether  to  the  fact  that  by  nature  he 
possessed  large,  foil  eyes.  To  any  one  not  possessed  of  this  gift,  it  would  be  diflS* 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  like  striking  effects.  But  it  only  follows  that  one, 
not  thus  gifted,  must  either  renounce  the  acting  of  Lear,  or  content  himself  with  a 
less  effect:  together  with  the  mad  scenes,  the  part  oSess  places  enough  to  attest  the 
mastery  of  the  artist ;  and  when  that  is  appareat,  it  wiU  not  fail  to  command  the 
approval  and  applause  of  the  public.  At  all  events,  let  no  artist,  who  desires  to 
deserve  the  name,  permit  himself  ever  to  speculate  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
and  aim,  by  a  folse  representation,  at  effects  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  Ms 
own  penonality  deny  to  him.  This  principle  it  die  more  strictly  to  be  held  to,  the 
more  urgently  our  realistic  age  insists  upon  nature  and  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
demands  of  the  artist  that  he  shall  banish  all  idealistic  elements  from  his  acting. 
FerUreiBtewtecB^«ititlicwiiCttiteppeattinctear,miopMtaciledtrafl^b^ 
the  kemd  of  tntt  htm  ek  die  tane  time  tibt  gen^  aUmi^  ootylbt  geiBiOf 
beai^y. 
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COSTUME 

8nt  WALin  SooTT  ( Quarttrfy  Revtm,  A|Mril,  l8sQ  t  Bcfiin  Konble't  dme  ther* 
was  no  such  thing  as  regular  costume  observed  in  oor  ttmtlCf.  The  eGlott  icpre* 

sented  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  Belvidcra  and  JaflRer,  and  most  other  parts,  whatever 
the  age  or  country  in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  in  the  cast-off  court  dresses  of  the 
ttolnUtf.  KeiiMeiisedtoMy,thatUiemodemdreMetofthedMfMteitiBtliewell- 
known  print  of  a  certain  dramatic  dagger-scene,  made  (hem  resemble  the  butler  aad 
housekeeper  struggling  for  the  carving-knife.    Some  few  characters,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive theatrical  right,  always  retained  the  costume  of  their  times — Falstaff,  for 
exaapl^  and  Richard  in.  Bnl  lada  cxeeptioBS  onlf  nendnad  Ac  fcnard  appear^ 
ance  more  anomalous.    We  have  seen  yane  Shore  acted,  with  Richard  in  the  old 
English  cloak,  Lord  Hastings  in  a  fall  court  dress,  with  his  white  rod  like  a  Lord 
Chamheriain    the  hit  reign,  and  Jane  Shore  and  Alida  in  stayt  and  hoopa.  We 
have  wen  Miss  Young  act  Zara  incased  in  whalebone,  to  an  Osman  dressed  properly 
enough  as  a  Turk,  while  Nerei^tan,  a  Christian  knight  in  the  lime  of  the  Crusades, 
strutted  in  the  white  uniform  of  the  old  French  guards.   These  incongruities  were 
perhaps  owing  to  file  cooit  of  Charles  IL  adopting,  after  the  Restoration,  the  F^ch 
filiation  that  players,  being  considered  as  In  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  should 
wear  the  dress  of  the  court  drawing-room,  while  in  certain  parts  the  old  English 
custom  was  still  retained,  which  preserved  some  attempt  at  dressing  in  character. 
KemUe  reformed  all  these  anachronisms,  and  prosecated  with  great  earnestness  a 
plan  of  reforming  the  wardrobe  of  the  stage,  collecting  with  indefatigable  diligence 
from  illuminated  manuscripts,  ancient  pictures,  and  other  satisfactory  authorities, 
whatever  could  be  gleaned  of  ancient  costume  worthy  of  being  adopted  on  the 
daeatre.   Rigid  and  pedantic  adherence  to  the  dresses  of  every  age  was  not  possible 
or  to  be  wished  for.    In  the  time  when  Lear  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  the  British 
were  probably  painted  and  tattooed,  and,  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  Edgar  ought  to 
hare  stripped  his  shonlders  bare  before  he  assamed  the  character  of  IW  Ton. 
Hamlet,  too,  if  the  Amlethus  of  the  Saxo  Grammaticus,  should  have  worn  a  bear- 
skin instead  of  his  inky  suit;  and,  whatever  Macbcth's  garb  should  have  been,  of 
course  a  philabeg  could  have  formed  no  part  thereof.   But,  as  the  poet,  carrying 
hade  his  scene  into  remote  digrs,  retdns  still,  to  n  certdn  extend  Ow  nuuneit  and 
sentiments  of  his  own  period,  so  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  costtune  if  cvery» 
thing  be  avoided  which  can  recall  modern  associations,  and  as  much  of  tiie  antique 
be  assumed  as  will  at  once  harmonize  with  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  so 
far  awaken  leeelleetiotts  of  the  days  of  yore  as  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  the  scene. 
Kvcry  theatrical  reader  must  recollect  the  additional  force  which  Macklin  gave  to 
the  Jew  at  bis  first  appearance  in  that  character,  when  he  came  on  the  stage  dressed 
widi  his  red  hat,  peaked  beard,  and  loose  black  gown,  a  dre»  whldi  csdted  Pope's 
curiosity,  who  desired  to  know  in  particular  why  he  wore  a  red  hat.    Macklin  re* 
plied  modestly,  because  he  had  read  that  the  Jews  in  Venice  were  obliged  to  wear 
bats  of  that  colour.   '  And  pray,  Mr  Macklin,'  said  Pope, '  do  players  in  general 
•take  snch  pauH?'  •!  do  not  know,  dr,*  sdd  Maddin,  «that  they  do,  but,  as  I  had 
*  staked  my  reputation  on  the  character,  I  was  determined  to  spare  no  trouble  in 
'getting  at  the  best  information.'   Pope  expressed  liimself  much  pleased. 
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Donng  bis  whole  life  KexnUe  was  intent  cn  improving,  by  all  means  which  oc* 
atrred,  tihe  wtcmcf  of  the  dreates  he  wore  wMle  in  dUaredeiv  XbtkA  wa»  om 
of  the  first  plays  in  which  the  better  system  of  costume  was  adoptedf  tad  he  wore 

the  Highland  dress,  as  old  Macklin  had  done  before  him.  Many  years  afterwards 
he  was  delighted  when,  with  our  own  critical  hands,  which  have  plucked  many  a 
jdniae  beddei,  we  divested  Us  bonnet  of  sundry  huge  bandies  of  black  feadien, 
which  made  it  look  like  an  undertaker's  cushion,  and  replaced  them  with  the  single 
broad  quill-feathcr  of  an  eagle  sloping  across  the  noble  brow ;  he  told  us  afterwards 
that  the  change  was  worth  to  him  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause  cs  he  came  for* 
ward  in  this  improved  and  more  genubue  head-gear. 

Wth  the  subject  of  dress,  modes  of  disposing  and  managing  the  scenes  are  nat- 
orally  conncctetl,  and  here  also  Kemblc,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  able  artists,  and  improved  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stage,  and  the  geneni  effect  of  the  piece  In  lepiesentattoo.  Yet,  ia  our 
opinion,  the  Muse  of  Psunting  should  be  on  the  stage  the  hand-maid,  not  the  rival, 
of  her  sisters  of  the  drama.  Each  art  should  retain  its  due  predominance  within  its 
own  proper  region.  Let  the  scenery  be  as  well  painted,  and  made  as  impressive  as 
a  modente>siMd  stage  wQl  aflbid;  b«t,  when  die  toof  is  lalsed  to  fffn%  the  ioene* 
painter  room  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  when  the  stage  is  widened  that  his  forests 
may  be  extended,  or  deepened  that  his  oceans  may  flow  in  space  apparently  in- 
terminable, the  manager  who  commands  these  decorations  is  leaving  bis  proper  duty, 
aadalteriiigeiittrcly  the  pofpose  of  the  Stage.  ICeaatime,  as  the  dresses  ought  to  be 
sdted  to  the  time  and  country,  the  landscape  and  architecture  should  be  equally 
coherent.  Means  may  besides  be  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  tending  to  render 
the  scenic  deception  more  effective,  and  the  introduction  of  such  must  be  advan- 
hgeow,  pfovided  atwigrs*  that  this  part  of  theatrical  busincM  be  in  due  ioboidi* 
lioo  to  fhst  which  U  stiiclljr  draasatic. 

Verplanck:  The  tale  of  Lear  and  his  'three  danghten  fair'  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  old  romance  and  popular  tiaditiaa,  and,  told  in  poem,  ballad,  and  many 

ruder  ways,  had  become  familiar  to  the  English  people.  It  belong  to  that  unreal 
'but  most  potently  believed  history'  whose  heroes  were  the  household  names  of 
Europe, — Saint  George  and  his  brother-champiooSp  Kuig  Arthur  and  Qiarlemagne, 
Dott  Bdliaai,  Rolaad  and  his  bnitheiwFiBladins,  and  wauf  odieis,  for  part  of  whooi 
lime  has  done,  among  those  '  who  speak  the  tongue  that  Shnke=:pcare  spoke,*  what  the 
burning  of  Don  Quixote's  library  was  meant  to  do  for  the  knight.  .  .  .  Now,  who 
that  is  at  an  fandliar  with  the  kng  tiain  of  iaaginary  history  does  not  know  that  it 
all  had  its  owa  cuMoatt  aad  ccstame,  as  wdl  dcGaed  as  the  heathen  uythotogf  or 
the  Roman  history?  All  the  personages  wore  the  arms  and  habiliments,  and  obq^cd 
the  ceremonials,  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  very  probably  because  these  several  tales  were 
put  into  legendary  or  poetic  form  ia  those  days ;  hut  whatever  was  the  ieasoa,it  was 
ia  that  gazb  almia  that  they  formed  the  popular  literatare  of  Europe  in  ShalceaiieaTe'a 
time.  It  was  a  costume  well  fitted  for  poetical  purposes,  familiar  in  its  details  to 
popolar  understanding,  yet  so  far  beyond  the  habitual  associations  of  readers  as  to 
have  some  tinge  of  antiquity;  while  (as  Oe  adadrcvs  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  well 
know)  it  was  eminently  brilliaat  and  picturesque.  Thus,  whether,  like  Chaucer,  tha 
poet  laid  his  scene  of  Palamon  and  Arcitt  in  Pagan  Athens,  under  Duke  Theseus ; 
or  described,  with  the  nameless  author  of  Mortt  d'Ar/Aur,  the  adventures  of  the 
Kai^  of  the  Hound  Tablet  oc  with  Arioao,  those  of  the  Vtmk  FahkUas;  or 
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whedwr  aone  Imntiler  aadier  told  in  proie  the  tale  of  SaiKt  Gmgtt  or  Ae  Simm 

Chatf.pions ;  the  whole  was  clothed  in  the  same  cbstume,  and  die  courts  and  cnmps 
of  Grecian  emperors,  British  kings.  Pagan  or  Turkish  soldans,  all  pretty  much 
resembled  thoM  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  or  Richard  of  England,  as  described  bf 
FVoissart  and  his  brethren. 

To  hare  deviated  from  this  easy,  natural,  nnd  most  convenient  conventional  cos- 
tume of  fiction,  half  believed  as  biitory,  for  the  sake  of  stripping  off  old  Lear's 
ctviUaed  •leodings,*  and  hringfaig  him  to  the  uuophistlcated  state  of  %  paioted 
Fictish  king,  would  have  shocked  the  sense  of  probability  in  an  audience  in  Eliu- 
beth's  reign,  as  peihaps  it  would  even  now.  The  positive  objective  truth  of  histoiy 
would  appear  far  less  probable  than  the  icoehred  truth  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  the 
nursery  and  the  stages  Accordingly,  Shakespeare  painted  Lear  and  his  times  in  the 
attire  in  which  they  were  most  familiar  to  the  imacjir.-.tion  of  his  audience.  .  .  .  Such 
is  our  theory. ...  To  the  reader  it  clears  away  all  anxiety  about  petty  criticisms  or 
•nachionisnis,  and  *sacli  small  deer,*  wbfle  it  presents  the  drama  to  hb  imapnatioa 
in  the  most  picturesque  and  poetical  attire  of  wUch  it  is  susceptible.  The  aitist»  Unv 
may  luxuriate  at  plea>;ure  in  liis  decorations,  whether  for  the  stage  or  for  the  canvas, 
selecting  all  that  he  judges  most  appropriate  to  the  feeling  of  his  scene,  from  the 
treasofca  of  die  arts  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  and  the  pomp  and  splendoor  of  ehiraliy, 
without  having  before  his  eyes  the  dread  of  some  attiGal  antiquary  to  reprimand  him, 
on  the  authori^  of  Pugin  or  Meyiidc,  for  encasing  his  knights  in  plate-armour,  or 
erecting  Leaf's  throne  in  a  hall  of  Norman  ardiitectore^  a  thousand  years  or  more 
beftne  eidier  Horman  ardi,  or  plafee-aimoor,  had  been  seen  in  England. 

E.  W.  Godwin  (7>W  ArckUtcturt  and  Coslume  0/ S&akesfear^t  Plays,  The  Archi> 
tee^  ^ Nov.  1874):  The  earljr  Cddc  period,  or  a  time  at  least  from  100 to  400 

years  before  Christ,  is  the  time  best  6tted  to  the  story  of  Lear.  To  that  early  time 
belongs  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bronze  implements  in  the  British  remains 
preserved  in  Great  Russell  Street.  The  metals  of  that  age  were  chiefly  gold  and 
broBse,  althoogh  swords  and  di^sen  might  potriUy  be  of  iron— a  sofk  idnd,  easily 
bendable.  Of  the  architecture  of  such  a  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  Say  a  word,  for 
much  the  same  reason  that '  the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  be  seen,  because  'twas  not  in 
sight'  Stoneheage  would  appear  to  have  been  the  limit  of  their  powers  in  buildings 
both  in  derign  and  execution;  their  ^/Itr^fu^iM*  consisted  of  dots  and  tines  concentric^ 
zigzag,  or  hatched;  everything  was  planned  upon  the  circle — the  temple  and  the 
house  or  but,  the  shield  and  the  tore  Of  the  costume  of  such  a  remote  time  we 
know  this  mudi,  that  it  was  not  of  that  abbreviated  character  diat  we  were  once 
asked  to  believe.  From  the  discoveries  of  lale  years  we  leam  that  the  early  Celts 
(otherwi<;e  called  Britoni,  Irish,  Welsh)  wore  necklets  (tores),  armlets,  bracelets,  and 
brooches  (or  fibulx) ;  that  in  warfare  they  carried  circular  shields,  two<dgcd  but 
pointless  swords,  speais,  daggers,  javdhis,  and  arrows;  that  (Ibr  die  ladies  ponibly) 
they  formed  singularly  delicate  gorgets,  or  perhaps  hcad-tircs,  of  gold,  and  imported 
beads  of  amber  and  glass.  The  dresses  were  doubtless  chiefly  made  of  homespun 
wool,  full  and  without  any  shaping  other  than  that  obtained  by  belt  of  gold  or  bronze. 
The  drcmes  wonld  be  probably  sleeveless  and  fastened  by  fibidae.  The  bronee  sword* 
were  short,  thirty-one  inches,  including  handle,  being  an  extreme  size.  The  bronze 
cucolar  shields  vary  in  diameter  from  two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  to  nine  inches.  In 
die  ceoln  is  n  conical  bom  about  four  or  five  indies  high,  and  between  this  and  Ibn 
■ia]|^  the  ^aoe  b  idieved  by  didcs  of  smaller  bosses  divided  by  concentric  ridlgc^ 
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ft> iriio!e bring efbwlCTWortc  or  pi^fAui,  It  bfvppoiedltfiitiiofcdiiieli  of  m 

age  prior  to  the  Roman  ::  .  'on  havt  jel  been  diioovered  in  tbU  country;  tbose 
few  which  have  htcn  found  in  Germany  are  of  a  plaia  COOical  focBI*  qoita  Beat 
enough  for  any  practical  purpo&es  of  the  stage* 


GERMAN  CRITICISMS 


A.  W.  SCHLEGEL 

(JU^am  m  DmMHt  Art,  ftc,  (806.  Tnoi.  bjr  J.  Bladt,  %  M4.  London, 
1815*}—^  terror  in  Afacbetk  reaches  its  utmost  height,  in  Xtng  Ltar  the  science  of 
compassion  is  exhausted.  The  principal  cliaracters  here  are  not  those  who  act,  bat 
those  who  suffer.  We  have  not  in  this,  as  in  most  tragedies,  the  picture  of  a  calamity 
in  wbidi  tbe  sadden  Uowt  of  fate  seem  still  to  honour  the  head  wban  thejr  strike,  in 
which  the  loss  is  alwnys  accompanied  by  some  flattering  consolation  in  the  memory 
of  the  fomer  possession;  but  a  fall  from  the  highest  elevation  into  the  deepest  abyss 
of  misery,  where  hnmanity  is  atiqiped  of  all  eatemal  and  internal  advantages,  and 
given  up  a  prey  to  naked  helplessness.  The  threefold  dignity  of  a  king,  an  old  man, 
and  a  father  is  dishonoured  by  the  cruel  inj^aiitudc  of  his  unnatural  daughters ;  the 
old  Lear,  who,  out  of  a  foolish  tenderness,  has  given  away  everything,  is  driven  out 
to  the  world  a  wandering  h^garj  the  diildlsh  imbedlily  to  which  he  was  Cut 
advancing  changes  into  the  wildest  insanity;  and  when  he  is  saved  from  the  dis* 
graceful  destitution  to  which  he  was  abandoned,  it  is  too  late:  the  kind  consolations 
of  filial  care  and  attention  and  true  friendship  are  pow J^t  on  him^  his  bodily  an^ 
menTaT  powers  are  destroyed  hiyond  dl  liope  of  recovery,  «id  all  that  now  remains 
to  hi:n  of  life  i:;  the  capability  of  levin;:;  xciA  sufTctir.^j  V:eyc;vl  mcr'ure.  What  a 
picture  we  have  ialhc  meeting  of  Lear  and  Edgar  in  a  tempestuous  night  and  in  a 
wretdied  hord  1  v^^^  a  youth,  by  the  wicked  aits  of  Ids  brother  and  hb  fiidiei^ 
blindness,  has  fallen  as  uv  from  the  rank  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  as  Lear; 
and  he  is  reduced  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  tormented  by  evil  spirits  as  the 
only  means  of  escaping  pursuit.  The  king's  Fool,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary 
d^iadation  wUdi  is  iaaplied  in  Us'  situation,  is,  after  Kent,  Lear's  most  fufhfnl 
associate,  his  wisest  coimsellor.  This  good-hearted  Fool  clothes  reason  with  the 
liveiy  of  his  motley  garb ;  the  high-bom  beggar  acts  the  part  of  insanity ;  and  both, 
were  they  even  in  reality  what  they  seem,  would  still  be  enviable  in  comparison  with 
tiieldng,  whofedsUnttfievioleneeof  his  grief  ttveatens  to  overpower  his  reason. 
The  moct!n_:j  of  Edgar  with  the  blinded  Glo<ter  is  equally  heart-rending;  nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  the  ejected  son  become  tbe  father's  guide,  Wld  the 
gpod  angel,  wb(>,  ondcr  the  df^goiae  of  insaniiy,  bgr  an  ingeniooi  and  fiooa  finnd* 
3S*  sD 
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Mves  bim  from  the  horror  and  despair  of  self-murder.  But  who  can  pottibiv  enu- 
mente  all  the  diflSncnl  oooUoatlolU  and  tJtuarions  bf  wUch  oar  mindi  are  Mornied 
Iqf  the  Pbet  ?  I  will  only  make  one  observation  respecting  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
The  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  was  left  by  Shakspeare  exactly  as  he  found  it 
in  a  fabulous  tradition,  with  all  the  features  characterbtical  of  the  simplicity  of  old 
tinciL  Bat  ia  tfiat  tradition  there  U  not  the  stighteit  trace  of  Che  itoiy  of  Gkater 
and  his  sons,  which  was  derived  by  Shakspeare  from  another  source.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  stories  has  been  censured  as  destructive  of  the  unity  of  action. 
I  BntwlMt«r«roonlrifa«teslotheii)trigQeorlhe^!fM«itfMMrn^ 
I  And  with  wlwt  ingenuity  and  skill  the  two  main  parts  of  the  composition  are  dove* 
tailed  into  one  another!  The  pity  felt  by  Gloster  for  the  fate  of  Lear  becomes  the 
means  which  enables  bis  son  Edmund  to  effect  his  complete  destruction,  and  aiTords 
fbe  oatcatt  Ed^  la  opportunity  of  beingdie  mrfoor  of  his  fadier*  Oa  die  oAer 
hand,  Edmund  is  active  in  the  cause  of  Regan  and  Goneril,  and  the  criminal  [Mission 
which  they  both  entertain  for  him  induces  them  to  execute  justice  on  each  other  and 
on  themselves.  The  laws  of  the  drama  have  therefore  been  sufficiently  complied 
trith,  but  dMtls  thekart.  It  Is  the  veiy  eomfaination  which  cautftttes  (he  mbUoM 
'  beauty  of  the  work.  The  two  cases  resemble  each  olher  in  the  main:  an  infatuated 
father  is  blind  towards  his  well-disposed  child,  and  the  unnatural  ofispring,  to  whom 
be  gives  fhe  preference,  requite  him  by  fhe  destruction  of  liis  entire  hqipineM.  But 

*  all  the  dicnmstances  are  so  different  that  these  stories,  while  they  make  an  equal  ini> 
pression  on  the  heart,  form  a  complete  contra-^t  for  the  imagination.  Were  Lear 
alone  to  suffer  from  bis  daughters,  the  impression  would  be  limited  to  the  powerful 

■  compassion  fell  bf  m  for  bis  private  misfortune. 

But  two  such  unheard-of  examples  taking  place  at  the  same  time  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  commotion  in  the  moral  world:  the  picture  becomes  gigantic, and  fills 
us  with  such  alarm  as  we  should  entertain  at  the  idea  that  the  heavenly  bodies  might 
one  dqr  fail  oat  of  their  regnhr  orbits.  Toaam^insenedegree»theboooarofbttnuui 
nature,  Shak'^pcarc  never  wishes  that  his  spectators  should  forget  that  the  story  takes 
place  in  a  dreary  and  barbarous  age;  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance 
IbitUid.  Britons  of  that  dqr  woe  >tni  heathens,  although  he  bM  not  made  ell  the 
icnaining  circumstances  to  cobdde  learnedly  wilb  the  time  wbicb  be  baa  cbosen. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  must  judge  of  many  coarsenesses  in  expression  and 
manners;  for  instance,  the  immodest  manner  in  which  Gloster  acknowledges  bis 
bastnd,  Kent's  quarrd  with  die  Steward,  and,  nore  especially,  the  cruelty  personally 
exercised  on  Gloster  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Even  the  virtue  of  the  honest  Kent 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  iron  age,  in  which  the  good  and  the  bad  display  the  same  un- 
governable strength.  Great  qualities  have  not  been  superfluously  assigned  to  the 
king;  the  Poet  could  coounand  oar  sympathy  for  bb  sttoatioii  widioat  concealiiig 
what  he  had  done  to  bring  himself  into  it.  Lear  is  choleric,  overbearing,  and  almost 

i  childish  from  age,  when  he  drives  out  his  youngest  daughter  because  she  will  not 
join  in  the  hypocritical  exaggerations  of  her  sisters.   But  he  has  a  warm  and  afTec- 

•  tionate  heart,  which  is  sasoeptiUe  of  the  most  fervent  grailtada^  and  «v«n  r^a  of  a 
high  and  kingly  disposition  burst  forth  from  the  eclip<;c  of  his  understanding.  Of 
the  heavenly  beauty  of  soul  of  Cordelia,  pronounced  in  so  few  words,  I  will  not  ven* 
ture  to  speak ;  she  can  only  be  named  along  with  Antigone.  Her  deadi  has  been 
thought  too  cruel ;  and  in  England  the  piece  is  so  far.  altered  in  acting  that  she  re> 
mains  victorious  and  happy.  I  must  own,  I  cannot  conceive  what  ideas  of  art 
and  dramatic  connection  those  persons  have  who  suppose  that  we  can.  at  pleasure. 


HORN 


.  tack  ft  double  conclusion  to  a  tragedy;  a  melancholy  one  for  hard-hearted  spectators, 
md  A  meny  one  for  souls  of  a  softer  mould.  After  surviving  so  many  snfierings, 
I«ar  ciB  ody  Ae  in  « iraglcd  nsnaer  ftom  Ms  grief  for  die  death 

if  he  Is  also  to  be  saved,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  happiness,  the 
whole  loses  its  signification.  According  to  Shakspcare's  plan  the  guilty,  it  is  true, 
ate  all  punished,  for  wickedness  destroys  itself;  but_lhfiJiuYiliaiy  virtues  are  every> 
Ybmjoo  late^  or  evennatehed  by  tlie  conning  acdvity  of  malice^  Tbe  periom  of 
this  drama  have  only  such  a  faint  belief  in  Providence  as  heathens  may  be  supposed 
to  have,  and  the  Poet  here  wishes  to  show  us,  that  this  belief  requires  a  wider  range 
tiian  the  dark  pilgrimage  on  earth  to  be  established  in  its  utmost  extent. 

FRANZ  HORN 

{^Shaksptartfs  Schausfitlt  trtSutert,  1823.  i,  1 85.)— To  this  arlucraxy  heathen  king 
eMMi  at  last  the  idea  of  resolving  to  reign  no  longer,  and  yet  to  icmain  la  n  naimer 
still  king.  He  has  no  pleasure  any  longer  in  attending  to  affairs.  He  attributes  it 
to  old  age  that  he  feels  thus,  but,  nevertheless,  he  will  continue  invested  with  royal 
dignity,  with  the  splendor  of  royalty. . . .  Herein  is  his  great  error,  and  hence  a  great 
■ins  tot,  except  in  me  easn,  when  a  Ugher  will  makes  itidf  maailiBil^  man  b 
bond  never  to  desert  his  post  in  the  State — it  is  not  accident  that  has  {ilaoed  lum 
there.  But  what  follows  when  a  king,  from  the  impulse  of  a  whim  or  some  error, 
resigns  his  great  office  before  God  calls  him  to  lay  it  down  ?  History  instances, 
and  it  is  baidly  Mcenaiy  to  mention,  Charles  V.  and  CbiiiUim  of  Sweden. 

It  is  entirely  in  character  with  the  fantastic  chunctsr  of  Lcar,  that  he  should  re> 
solve  to  divide  his  kingdom  according  to  the  measure  of  love  which  he  receives; 
and,  as  he  would  settle  the  matter  at  once,  the  measure  must  be  determined  by  words. 
The  censorious,  as  some  eriUcs  bavo  recently  done,  prononnce  lum  offband  an  old 
fool.  We  are  not  disposed  to  judge  him  harshly,  but,  without  being  too  tender,  we 
may  charge  him  with  a  great  error.  There  is  a  love  with  words,  and  a  love  without 
words,  neither  of  which  can  take  the  place  of  genuine  love.  For  this,  Lear  cares 
nothing,  and,  becaose  be  cares  nothing  for  it,  be  conmiits  n  great  sin  against  Cor^ 
delia,  and  almost  as  great  a  sin  against  Kent. 

[P.  191.]  Lear,  in  his  agony,  preserves  his  sense  of  justice  perfectly.  It  is  only 
what  his  daughters  have  done  to  him  that  afflicts  him,  not  the  elements  that  rage 
agdnit  bis  grey  bdrs.  *  I  blame  yon  not,  I  aerer  gave  yon  kingdoms.'  Risoidy 
pure  sympathy  which  Nature  manifests  in  bcr  wild  nprosr.  She  alone  stands  by 
him,  when  nearly  all  human  sympathy  fails  him. .  .  .  Even  the  madness  which  comes 
over  the  old  man  is  to  be  considered,  in  a  sense,  as  the  sympathy  of  Nature,  and  it 
is  not  wholly  wiOout  solace,  as  it  not  oidy  does  not  overcome,  but  laAer  eaalti, 
Lear's  sense  of  royahy.  '  Ay,  every  inch  a  Idag.'  With  tUs  fieeUag  be  still  wears 
tlie  crown,  though  invisibly. 

[P.  193.]  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  a  prize  essay  which  of  the  two 
is  the  wofsfl^  Rsfan  or  GoneriL  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  tiie  <|ttesdon 
satisfactorily.  I  believe  Shakspeare  meant  to  leave  it  a  question.  It  may  be  said 
that  Goneril,  as  she  was  the  first  to  ill-treat  her  father,  was  the  worse ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  replied,  that  Regan  was  still  worse,  inasmuch  as  the  sight  of  the  tortured  old 
man,  so  far  from  moving  her,  only  caases  her  to  torture  him  anew,  so  that  nothing 
is  left  but  madiies?,  wl-.ich,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  can  be  regarded  as 
only  a  reUcf.    On  the  whole,  the  Fool  was  in  the  right  when  he  said  that  hotb 
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ym%  «f  «  Mybl^  Mid  Ait  one  tnled  u  »acb  Blie  die  odwr  n  %  cnb  do«  to 

[P.  196.3  But  why  should  Cordelia  suffer  defeat  ?  Is  it  not  almost  too  j»!nfiil 
to  witness  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  the  protection  of  her  father,  and  for  the  punish^ 
awatof  lier  drten?  AiidbitaotaveqrttMiiralfe^ivdMlliMkd  MmeEbglUi 
mod  German  critics  to  desire  for  the  piece,  or  rather  to  give  it,  a  different  ending? 

X  answer,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should  wish  that  rirtae  should  be  always  victo* 
flouj  IntilbiBeieoerdeiiGeiiddMrwtthlifatoiy  nor  ethics  always  to  give  to  virtue 
tte  fidoij.  The  world,  with  all '  its  powers,'  is,  upon  iu  own  native  Mil,  die  etrfh* 
stronger  and  tnore  powerful  than  the  sod-hearted  imagine,  for  it  is  every  moment 
drawing  new  strength  from  its  mother,  the  earth,  and  it  is  just  on  this  account  that 
*die  world  widi  aU  fli  powen'  b  to  be  coaqncfed  only  h  die  tfiiheio  iavUdi  b 
dofll  not  reign  (the  ancients  woaU  iqr  'in  the  air ').  Is  the  poet  then  to  lie  ftbo  to 
this  eternal  law,  as  history  proclaims  it,  in  order  to  gratify  a  praiseworthy,  yet  faUe, 
feeling  ?  Was  he  to  allow  England  to  be  conquered  by  France,  so  that  the  Prince 
WnenceMU  aieend  lUBritUifliionewidiUswifeOndella?  Orwvbe 
bound  to  give  us  the  ptemre  of  lodqg flw  i^pd  Lev  lotoied  to  heaU^  and  tgplg 
wielding  the  sc^tre  ? 

This  b  bideed  wlnt  people  have  demanded,  and,  in  truth,  it  wonld  have  been 
ea^  for  the  poet  to  gratify  ns  on  tbb  point;  and  after  dib  £uhion  pedupt  dw 
guilty  all  to  fall  in  the  fight,  the  physician  to  give  us  the  a-ssurance  that  Lear's  good 
constitution  is  entirely  sound  again ;  Lear,  in  order  not  to  convict  the  Doctor  of 
lying,  to  pabUsh  certain  good  laws,  the  tntmpeti  to  sound,  and  die  cortrin  to  ftU. 
As  we  have  said,  this  endings  or  something  like  it,  would  have  been  infinitely  easy 
to  the  poet — if  only  he  were  not  a  poet.    This  circumstance  alone  prevented  him. 

How  could  we  have  put  faith  in  bim  had  he  so  carried  out  the  piece  ?  There  are 
snftrings  after  wUdi  the  beart  can  never  egdn  be  wboUyaoond,  nor  fcdhsdf  able 
to  enjoy  life.  Whoever  c:\rrics  t'lis  mnrk  of  misfortune  on  his  brow  and  in  his  heart 
will  only,  with  extreme  trouble,  find  strength  for  the  duties  of  life;  to  these  he  is 
bound,  and  no  misfortune  can  abedlve  Urn  firom  dieir  obligation ;  but  the  sooner  God 
caOs  bim  away^  the  sweeter  is  it  for  him,  and  it  were  a  sinful  weakness  on  oar  pait 
not  to  acquiesce  in  his  quiet  despair.  Thus  Lear.  Whoever  has  Undergone  what 
he  underwent  cannot  tuffer  death;  he  welcomes  it. 

[P.  199.]  Even  the  poorest  and  hnmblcst  servant  sdO  has  nscspectsUensne^bal 
Kent  takes  no  sodl  tide;  he  calls  himself  CatM.  Of  all  names,  this  is  the  meanest; 
it  is  hardly  a  name,  as  in  all  schools,  in  Manuals  of  Logic,  Grammars,  &c.  it  stands  as 
a  makeshift  for  o//  names.  Just  on  this  account,  it  is  here  excellently  chosen,  for 
Keotwho»  as  a  count  and  kni^i^  b  banbhrd,  will  be  nodiing  now,  and  bdlevca 
there  is  no  need  that  he  should  be  an3rthing  else  thm  a  mere  helper  of  the  king,  and, 
by  this  pure  self-abnegation,  he  becomes  the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  miserable  king. 

[P.  216.]  In  Sbakspeare's  ridi  gallery  of  fools,  the  Fool  in  Z*ar  h  the  grandest 
and  most  tnigic.  He  bas  more  sense  th«n  all  the  rest  of  the  men  in  die  play  pot 
together.  His  disposition  is  truly  noble  and  loveable.  No  one  can  see  more  dearly 
the  great  weakness  of  the  old  king,  fast  growing  childish,  than  he,  but  no  one  can 
durisb  towards  Urn  a  more  faldiiU  love.  Wonder  not  at  the  many  cotdag  and 
bitter  qieedies  that  he  makes ;  be  must  say  them,  for  it  is  his  office.  We  may  be 
sure  that  he,  the  wise  fool,  knows  that,  in  such  terrilile  sufFerinr^s  as  those  of  the  old 
king,  a  momentary  annoyance  is  a  sort  of  relief;  at  ail  cvcuU,  lar  more  easily  borne 
ihaa  n  state  of  constant  depiesrioB. 
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{Sh^uspeaa^t  Xing  Lear,  1833,  p.  203.)— We  have  yet  »  few  words  to  say  of  a 
chkf  peiwa  of  the  piece,  wUdi,  becanse  fhb  penoa  stands  by  Umself,  a  single 

specimen  of  the  kind,  we  have  kept  for  the  last ;  we  mean  the  Foo!.  His  appearance 
in  this  tragedy  is  very  significant,  as  the  tragic  effect  is  heightened  in  the  greatest  de> 
gi  ee  by  his  bamoor  and  tbe  sbarpness  of  his  wit  No  one  bat  the  IPool  dared  venture 
to  turn  Lear's  attention  to  U»  gmt  folly  (the  reugnalita  of  his  power  ia  lib  ]ifb> 
time).  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  unwise  proceeding  of  the  king  should 
be  directly  pointed  at,  as  with  the  finger  of  another,  and  it  is  made  ever  plainer  to 
ItolMvrfbblidily,  and,inid«liafttoCbiddii^1ie^  Bntlfae 
ducwd  Fool  knew  how  to  elotlie  Us  mdwie*  so  skilfolly,  and  to  produce  then  to 
opportunely,  that,  although  ihoy  are  none  the  less  cutting,  their  de5;!gn  is  not  so 
prominent,  and  the  king  takes  them  because  they  come  from  the  Fool,  who  is  bound 
to  speak  trvdi,  and  to  whom  Liar  b  attached,  even  as  (he  Fool,  wMi  die  iiMMede> 
voted  love,  is  attachedto  Lear.  But  it  is  not  only  his  wit,  never  running  dry,  althongiL 
indeed  alloyed  by  many  a  platitude,  nor  his  invariable  good  humor  and  his  clear 
understanding,  by  which  tbe  Fool  commands  our  sympathy,  but,  in  an  almost  still 
higher  degree,  it  is  the  loveaUeness  of  his  eharseter  <h«t  Intotsti «.  He  has  pined 
away — as  we  learn  before  he  appears — after  the  youngest  of  the  princesses  has  gone 
to  France,  and  has  sorrowed  the  more  for  what  the  knight  who  relates  his  condition 
cannot  mention  to  the  king,  namely,  the  unhappy  circumstances  under  which  the  de* 
paitore  of  GordeHa  has  taken  plaees.  And  how  faltUhUy  does  he  cHt^  to  die  Unf 
in  that  fearful  night,  and,  faj  forcing  himself  to  appear  merrier  than  he  possibly  cooUi 
be  in  that  condition,  try  in  every  Way  to  calm  the  wild  excitement  of  his  master,  and 
lure  him  from  his  heartrending,  maddening  pain  at  the  shameful  ingratitude  of  his 
degenerate  danghten.  Bntlbe  mon  die  Fool  is  saddened  atdie  ^it  of  Leei^ 
failing  mind,  the  fewer  are  his  WQcds,  ttntil  at  last  the  Poet,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
lets  him  (li=:\ppcar  from  the  scene,  as  his  later  appearance  would  be  without  signifi- 
cance, and  have  a  disturbing  effecL  But  that  we  do  not  learn  what  becomes  of  him 
eeftdntyieeois  ttfaagebbntitisiiothardto  explaiit-it.  It  Tenudned  eidy  ftr  Lear 
to  inquire  for  him,  or,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  mention  of  him,  but  Lear  is 
subsequently  so  entirely  engrossed  with  his  own  fortunes  and  Cordelia's,  and  so,  as  it 
were,  buried  in  them,  that  he  could  not  turn  bis  thoughts  to  anything  which  was  re« 
mote  fivn  dMse  fertuiei.  Klthi|^piobaMea«ttheFoolfkhcutiraibiQkaBbf 
tnmUe  and  grief  at  Leaz*s  end  fitte. 


{S^ake^tarit  ihtmiaHtdkt  JCunst,  1839.  TVaat.  bf  I*  Don  Sdndls.  London, 
1S76,  vol.  i,  p.  433.) — In  King  Leart  love  is  once  mom  made  the  fundamental 

motive  of  human  life,  but  it  is  again  a  different,  a  new  manifestation  of  the  divine 
power;  it  is  the  third  and  last  main  form  in  which  love  directly  and  actively  infln* 
eneet  die  derdopment  of  hmnan  existence,  and  in  widdi  it  is  revealed  at  die  fint 
•ad  most  natural  bond  of  the  great  organism  of  humanity,  as  the  basis  and  faada> 
mental  condition  of  all  mental  and  moral  culture.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  it  is  the 
devotion  of  betrothed  persons  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  youthful  love ;  in 
CUIWib  it  is  die  naoly  strengdi  and  fUnem  of  eoojtigal  eflis^^ 
In  King  Lear,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  parental  hvt  and  filial  reverente  that  are 
i^irded  as  the  centre  of  all  hmnan  relations.  Here  the  frmily  bond,  in  its  dcc^ 
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bistoncal  significance,  is  Uie  ground  upon  which  the  Poet  takes  bis  stand.  To  repre* 
MDt  die  aspect  of  Itfi^  pccsMited  lij  tfaii  point  of  view  in  «  poetico'dninitic  Ibrai, 
and  from  within  the  tragic  conceptions  of  Wt,  is  die  iatentioD,  the  leading  Homf^BH^ 

the  fundamental  idea  of  the  tragedj 

The  high  noonday  sun  of  love  has  sunk  into  the  still  gl(^ving  but  fast-f;uling  tints 
of  eveoiiv.  Lear,  ia  otf nd  and  bodjr,  is  atm  a  vigoRHia  old  naan,  bat  nevcrdielcaB 
an  old  man,  and  one  who  has  not  yet  overcome  the  f.iilinfTi  of  his  nature— obstinacy 
and  love  of  dominion,  quickness  of  temper,  and  want  of  constderatioa ;  his  heart 
alone  has  letained  the  folnev  and  freshncM  of  youth.'  Therefore  the  rich  portion 
of  love  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot  he  lavishes  wholly  upon  his  childltn;  heg^TM 
them  his  all,  hoping  to  find,  in  their  love  and  gratitude,  rest  from  the  storms,  anxiedeSy 
and  troubles  of  life.  But  this  love,  which  leads  him  to  forget  his  position  as  Idng 
in  that  of  the  fitther,  and  io  M|^eet  all  odwr  dnda  in  Us  anxieties  as  head  of  the 
family,  which  confounds  the  inward  inclination  with  the  outward  affection — not 
merely  erring  momentarily,  but  in  its  obstinacy  proving  itself  so  prejudiced  that 
Kent's  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  true  knowledge  of  itself  fails  completely  in  spiie 
of  the  pertinacity  with  whidi  he  urges  tt^^-this  krre,  as  in  OtMtttt  and  JPmm»  mmd 
Jiditt,  is  here  also  involved  in  one-sidedness  and  contradiction.  Here,  too,  it  is  of 
n  passionate  character,  devoid  of  all  self-control,  which  is  manifested  in  Lear's  over- 
hasty  banishment  of  Cordelia  and  Kent  Nay,  Ms  love  b  not  even  altogether  tnie 
ia  Ittelf,  and  for  this  very  reason  forms  a  wrong  estimate  of  truth,  and  rejects  genuine 
pure  love  and  exchanges  it  for  semblance,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy.  In  short,  love 
here,  at  the  same  time,  falls  into  contradiction  vrith  itself.  The  tragic  conflict  has 
increased,  and  from  having  been  oonfined  lo  e^tcinal  drennstanees,  has  now  sunk 
into  the  deepest  depths  of  the  heart;  tlieqaesdon  in  the  present  case  does  not  (as  in 
Othello  and  Romto  and  Juliet)  turn  UCV^  upon  the  contradiction  between  the 
inward  justification  of  their  loves  and  the  light  of  parents  which  stands  externally 
opposed  to  it;  it  de«s  not  tnm  nwrdy  npon  the  conilict  hito  which  Lear  falls  hgr  ibt- 
lowing  the  beautiful  and  perfectly  justified  impu!'-,e  of  his  paternal  hcnrt — thus  neglect 
ing  his  duties  as  king,  whereby  the  right  of  his  paternal  love  becomes  a  wrong  to  his 
Idngdom— but  fn  Loo's  very  paternal  love,  tte  substance  stands  in  ooatnidiedon 
with  the  form,  the  father's  right  with  the  right  of  the  Imer.  As  father,  as  head  of 
the  family,  whose  will  determines  the  outward  life  of  the  children,  in  what  they  do 
Of  leave  undone,  Lear  cannot  only  have  demanded,  but,  in  accordance  with  bis 
nature,  must  even  have  imperiously  and  inconsiderately  required,  that  his  love  should 
be  returned  by  his  children's  affection,  even  in  the  external  acts  of  obedience  and 
submission.  However,  Lear  makes  this  demand  not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  lover;  he 
confounds  the  external,  obligatory,  legal  relation  subusting  between  a  father  and 
children  widi  the  internal,  free^  etUcal  relations  of  lovers,  whose  rights  oooslsr  in 
the  very  fact  that  al!  outward  rights  and  duties  cease  between  them.  He  transfers 
the  one  relation  to  the  other,  and  thereby  places  paternal  and  filial  love  in  contradic* 
tlon  to  one  another,  inasmudi  as  the  child  cannot  perfbnn  what  perhaps  it  ought  and 
arast  do^  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  its  filial  obedicttoe,  hot  to  its  free  love,  and 
thus  opposes  it.  For  love,  in  accordance  with  its  very  nature,  lies  in  the  deepest 
depths  and  freedom  of  the  mind;  it  is  itself  this  very  depth  and  freedom  expressed 
by  commnnion  of  life,  in  whidi  each  sedcs  Ids  innost  self  and  its  ideal  oon^lenient 
in  that  of  another.  The  outward  deed  in  itself  is,  therefore,  of  no  conieqaenoe  to 
it ,  as  love,  it  is  no  outward  action,  but  an  inward,  independent,  and  a  self-sulHcient 
life,  which,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  expresses  itself  only  in  feelings  and  impulses. 
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llmqr,1lMiefon^1ieditt  \em  iitlie  noriTe  of  tedoot,  tnd  tfmt  it  speak*  and  tdt 
todf,  bat  it  is  not  increased  bjr  this  outward  action ;  this  outwardness  is,  in  itself,  of 
no  value  to  it,  but  is  the  perfectly  accidental,  indifferent,  unintentional  expression  of 
its  want  to  seek  its  own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  the  beloved.  Hence  it  does 
not  Mt  for  its  own  tikt,  ia  order  to  show  and  to  prove  itsd^  bat  partly  for  the 
■dw  of  the  beloved  object  For  the  same  reason,  also,  it  doa  not  demand  of  the 
Moved  any  outward  action,  any  palpable  proof  of  love,  but  is  merely  concerned 
•boot  the  oommunion  of  souls,  about  their  uimn  in  life  and  action.  Nay,  in  its  full 
strength  and  imdiimed  parity  wch  as  we  see  ia  Corddia,  after  ber  baaisfament-^ 
it  does  not  even  demand  love  in  return,  but  rejoices  in  it  only  when  it  is  a  free  gilt. 

This  true  form  of  love  is,  indeed,  active  in  Lear;  the  substance  is  there,  but  it 
•tedi  la  contndlction  with  its  form,  and  Oerebj  with  itselC  In  consequence  of  hti 
coofenadlng  filial  pety  with  free  filial  love,  Lear  not  needy  demands  the  love  of  his 
cUIdren  as  his  due  right,  but  also  demands  its  outward  confirmation  in  word  and 
deed,  corresponding  with  the  way  end  manner  in  which  his  own  love  manifests 
ilid£  Be  ^nes  lovi  iceotding  to  its  ootwnrd  ections»  and  hence  forms  n  vroog 
frthnafe  of  its  entirely  inward  nature,  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  estimated.  But  this 
apparent  fault  of  the  understanding,  this  confusion  of  ideas,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
result  of  a  defect  of  the  heart  in  wishing  not  only  to  b*  loved,  but  also  to  afptar  to 
be  kved.  In  order  Oet  in  0w  neastra  ef  hb  driUwB^  lofe»  end  te 
Ihdr  eftedon,  he  may,  as  in  a  mirror,  behold  and  enjoy  the  greatness  and  worth  of 
bis  OVA  pcnon.  His  love,  consequently,  is  not  pure  and  unconditional,  for  it  is  con. 
ferred  eandWonelly  only;  that  is,  on  coB<Btfoa  of  lee*  in  tetnm  end  Usontward 
testimony ;  it  is  not  free  and  spontaneous,  for  it  is  not  merdy  a  direct  feeling,  but  is 
reflected  in  itself,  places  the  value  on  itself.  Thus  it  becomes  cither  weakly,  sensi- 
tive to  every  rude  touch,  and  unable  to  bear  frankness  and  truth,  or  it  becomes  pre> 
tentioas;  end  as  nDiitae  becomes  aTlee  Arough  pride  <^  vixtne, so Leai^  lov^ 
owing  to  its  demands,  is,  at  the  same  time,  egotism ;  in  giving  itself  up^  It  at  tlie 
same  time  withholds  itself;  thirsting  for  and  greedy  of  love,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
selfish  and  filled  with  hate.  This  inner  contradiction,  this  unconscious  and  yet 
actual  came  of  the  discord  in  the  nature  of  Lear's  paternal  love,  is  the  ethleal  foun« 
dation  upon  which  the  action  is  raised.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  dramatic  action 
Is  to  solve  this  contradiction,  to  conciliate  the  old  man's  love  with  itself,  to  purify  and 
to  restore  to  its  disturbed  state  as  a  father  and  king,  in  an  ideal  form. 

A  firm,  a  sincerely  afiectionate  fiunily  bond,  embracing  equally  all  members,  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  with  such  a  species  of  paternal  love.  A  love  like  this,  which 
demands  love  and  external  proofs  of  lov^  calls  for  a  contradiction  in  love  on  the  other 
sid^  wldle  it  beets  and  fbsteis  a  eontradlctiott  witUn  itadf.  In  Ita  aelfisbness  it  dther 
produces  egotism,  and,  in  its  untruth,  calls  forth  hypocrisy  and  sanctimoniousness,  or 
it  drives  the  true  love  on  the  other  side  back  into  its  inmost  self,  and  leads  it  to  resist 
all  external  proofs,  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  false  and  unreal  love.  The  contradio* 
tioo  in  Lear^  paternal  love,  therefore,  produces  in  bis  children  also  an  external  sep> 
aration;  in  Regan  and  Goneril  we  find  selfishness  and  falsehood,  in  Cordelia  a  pure, 
frank,  sincere,  but  silent  and  retiring  love,  sharply  and  distinctly  prominent.  Thus 
Lear's  paternal  love,  in  place  of  calling  foidi  the  uniting  bond  of  family  love,  rather 
Itself  produces  the  discoid.  The  relation  between  father  and  daughters  is  not  broken 
for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom ;  it  had  already  been 
internally  destroyed  by  I.ear's  own  conduct,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  love;  it  is 
benbolies  not  fattened  die  bond  in  lis  rightplaee,ltit  tied  meidy  by  eatenal  m> 
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This  not  only  points  to,  but  actually  detemincs,  the  t.agic  fate  of  the  hero  and  the 
complicaUon  of  the  main  action,  for  «U  that  follows  is  but  the  oecessaiy  consequence 
«f  ^  dotractioii  of  the  family  bond.  Therebjr,  howem',  Leu  hiiudf  appean  tt« 
fint  cailie  of  the  whole  tragic  complication;  he  himself  is  to  bUme  for  lut  diildicii*t 
doings  and  su^cring , ;  he  falls  owiQg  to  the  oiDe<«iikdiica8»  theeina  and  coiitradio» 
tions,  in  his  own  loving  heart. 

[P.  440;]  Leir  and  Gloiler  moit  be  vepMsealed  infinitely  man  as  sinned  agdnat 
than  sinning,  so  that  the  spectator  may  clearly  perceive  the  terrible,  but  infallible, 
truth,  that  it  '\i  the  nature  of  evil  to  spring  up  to  on  incalculable  magnitude,  like  rank 
weeds  from  small  seeds,  and  that  it  is  not  so  ntach  the  crime  itself  as  the  cause  of  the 
crime  tliat  is  Oe  ddef  fimlt  of  evil;  moreover,  that  tUt  eanae  iovariablf  proceeds 
more  especially  from  a  want  of  moral  firmness  and  a  wrong  state  of  family  life. 

[P.  446.J  But  this  murder  of  Cordelia — this  veiled  angelic  form,  with  the  tender 
heautj  of  Iwr  loving  maidenly  soul,  and  yet  so  manly  in  her  icsohidoA  and  sdf* 
reliance,  with  her  deep,  peaceful  heart  which  is  so  strong  and  pure  in  feding^  with 
her  silent  love  and  self-denial,  with  her  heroic  royalty — does  her  death  not  seem  like 
that  of  an  iuaocent  victim,  and,  though  nc^  without  a  motive,  does  it  not,  however, 
appear  onieasonaUe  and  devoid  of  aH  internal  neoesii^?  It  certainly  does  seem 
so;  and  yet,  when  more  cacefatty  examined,  it  is  evident  that  Cordelia  did  not,  from 
the  beginning,  stand  upon  that  height  of  pure  love  and  devotion,  of  self-control  and 
self-denial,  to  which  she  subsequently  rises.  Sie,  too,  like  all  Shakspearc's  cha- 
ladeis,  is  not  a  pwe^  Meal  form,  bat  midefgOM  an  inner  devdopment,  aprooen  of 

purification.  Cordelia  has  inherited  something  of  her  father's  hasty  temperament, 
of  his  pride  and  self-will.  Shocks  at  the  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  of  her  sixers, 
too  proud  even  to  endue  tibe  semblance  of  it,  as  if  she  too  wanted  to  ivin  favour 
and  interest  by  similar  flattering  speeches  and  declarations  of  love  (by* such  a  tongue 
*that  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it  hath  lost  me  in  your  liking*),  she, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  meets  her  father  with  nndutiful  defiance,  and  an- 
aweis  his  loving  qnestions  with  vndeitfable  haidmcss  and  abruptness,  in  place  of 
aiTectionatcIy  humouring  his  weakness.  This  she  was  not  justified  in  doing,  even 
though  she  did  not  understand  his  behaviour,  and  thought  his  conduct  foolish.  She 
is  as  well  aware  of  the  violence,  the  impetuosity  and  domineering  spirit  of  her 
father's  natare,as  Goneril,andyetshe  coatinnes,VBgafdles8  of  his  repeated  entreaties 
10  consider  what  she  is  saying,  to  reply  in  her  obviously  ofTcn'^i^'C  and  provoking 
manner,  and  finally  to  give  an  explanation  which  could  not  but  irritate  him  even 
more,  as  it  eontdned  n  distinct  repcoadi  agdnst  Unself  and  his  demands.  ^IVhat 
slie  must  liave  expected,  must  have  foreseen,  occurs :  Lear  bursts  out  into  a  fit  of 
rage;  she  docs  ncrhinj  to  chcdc  it,  to  calm  it;  she  lets  its  full  force  fall  upon  her. 
By  this,  however,  she  draws  upon  her  own  head  a  share  of  the  great  misery  which 
most  follow  upon  her  being  didnlierited,  and  which,  with  some  little  thoughtfulness, 
she  rii^ht  hive  foreseen ;  nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
whole  of  the  terrible  catastrophe;  it  could  not  possibly  have  happened  had  she  not 
been  disinherited  and  banished.  By  her  own  fault,  therefore^  she  has  become  en- 
tangled in  die  tragic  fate  whidi  b  hanging  over  her  father's  hoose;  she  herself 
called  it  forth,  and  has,  accordingly,  also  to  fall  with  it.  Her  transgression,  when 
compared  with  the  misdeeds  and  crimes  of  those  around  her,  does  indeed  appear 
next  to  nothing;  she  has  certainly  atoned  for  it  liy  the  tenderest  love  and  devotion 
wiChwhidishehanieslotheasstetanoeof  her  a|^fadier,andbgrwliididMsa»ea^ 
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tends,  and  cares  bim.  Bat  it  was  she  who  unfettered  dM  power  of  evil,  and,  coa> 
tequently,  the  too  is  ditwa  tlong  by  it  aarfd  the  general  dcfllnwtlaa.  And  yet  Iwr 
tn§ic  fate  docs  not  appear  at  all  in  proportion  with  the  degree  of  her  wrong-doing. 
But  who  will  blame  the  Poet  for  being  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  nobler  fate  to  suffer 
death  to  save  a  father  tbaa  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors  which  have 
ftOea  upon  lier  home,  and  for  whidi  the  has  been  partly  to  blame?  Or  for  Us 
havinig  referred  the  solatioa  of  the  incongruity  between  the  WTODg>doio|(  and  the 
consequent  evil — an  incongruity  which  in  this  world  so  frequently  remains  unsolved 
^o  a  future  state  of  existence;  and  for  having  considered  such  a  death  as  Cor- 
delia's, not  as  a  adaibrtime,  bat  as  the  mere  mode  of  transition  to  a  better  existence  ? 

[P.  449.]  It  may  be  asked  why  the  Fool  and  his  humour  are,  in  this  tragedy, 
placed  so  decidedly  and  so  prominently  in  the  foreground.  ...  It  is  evident,  that 
Lear's  insanity  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  strange,  fantastic  ideas  with  wliich  the 
Fodlconlttiti^lwqpilMUiigtheldai^iislIy;  wfthUieseE^gu^anmcdnadoat 

UORITZ  RAFP 

{JSkaksfxr^s  Sthausplele,  F.tnlritung.  Stuttgart,  1843,  P-  7-) — What  Lear  has  in 
common  with  Othello  is  the  soul  of  the  Poet,  dark,  melancholy,  deeply  wounded, 
well-nigh  shattered  by  the  world;  only  here,  in  Lear^  still  more  than  in  OiAeUo, 
he  frtifttwinrtftd  in  his  wwky  ptitntfit  fti  ^ygnifng  oblocSy  eU  flin  hlllttnaH  which 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  must  genemte  in  a  sensitive  heart.  The  Poet  had 
daughters;  that  be  had,  perhapa,  similar  experiences  may  be  supposed;  divested  of 
the  historidfl  costume^  die  iitstaies  of  leer  look  out  npon  as  with  the  natoralnets 
of  OT^Btiy  life,  so  that  we  seem  to  see  an  unhappy  dtiicn  of  the  year  1600 
wrerfUBg  with  madness  rather  than  an  old  English  V\v.g,  much  as  Lear  insists  upon 
Us  npl  d^ty.  Here  is  the  charm  which  the  poem  has  for  the  great  public : 
Lear  tnfien  from  the  donealio  enM  whidt  is  never  wholly  absent  in  any  single 
fHBHy.  It  needs  bat  a  sm&U  qaandty  of  hypochondria  to  magnify  «  Hhwitton  of 
small  occasions  into  such  giant  proportions.  In  this  view,  the  poem  may  be  styled 
the  poetry  or  the  tragedy  of  the  choleric  temperament,  as  Hamlet  i.s  of  the  melan> 
diolic,  and  RflttM  cf  llw  sanguine  antntb  la  Ztar  dl  is  precipitous,  in  wiUl 
baife^  flwHilfi*'^  flii^  f**^  ft^f  |g  flu  caso  avcn  in  dM  snboidlnala  paiiih 

GERVINUS 

{SAokesfearet  1849,  Fovft  dOdoi^  ii,  187.  Leipsig,  1872.)— The  rapture  of  these 
family  relations  is,  in  a  manner,  the  central  point  of  this  tragedy,  and,  at  first  sight, 
one  is  prompted  to  regard  as  its  ruling  thought  the  representation  of  filial  ingratitude. 
Bat,  in  truth,  die  idea  of  this  wock  is  hx  more  comprdiensive,  and  diese  d'wngttig 
conflicts  are  rather  the  body  than  the  soul  of  the  play.  But  they  add  to  the  horror 
of  the  subject;  the  like  condition  of  things  among  strangers  would  not  have  had 
equal  power.  These  troubles,  so  heaped  together,  so  gathered  ail  into  the  bosom  of 
die  dosasi  of  Idndrad,  repraseal,  as  Sdikgd  says,  •»  graft  ianfreclioo  in  die  monl 
•world;  the  picture  is  gigantic,  and  the  horror  it  awakens  is  kin  to  that  which 
*woaid  be  felt  were  the  heavenly  bodies  to  rush  away  from  their  appointed  courses.' 

If  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  to  defdct  the  shock  of  mighty  passions  contending 
i^idnit  Oe  nataasl  and  menl  boondaiias  of  Innnani^  it  On  tpadd  ta^ 
99 
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dwndditiilt,indie  phee  beliBi»  tn,«ppeafi,«  ttwerepgtBenBMds  wliito  fXm 

VnfltdL\ti  treat  of  single  passions,  this  tragedy  deals  with  pa<;«ion  in  genera!,  so  tliat 
die  thoughtful  reader  must  feel  more  or  less  deeply  tliat  it  may  be  styled  the  tragedy 
for  «*ctlUnte,  In  no  fldier  tragedy.  In  wUdb  diere  M  lo  many  characters,  are 
fhqr  iU  equally  given  over  to  the  most  violent  emotions. 

£P.  I9X.]  At  first  sight  no  difference  is  discernible  between  the  two  sisters  ('  as  like 
'MA  cnb  is  to  a  crab,'  says  the  Fool);  upon  a  closer  view  it  ia  surprising  what  a 
UMdnddenriy-^afincdooiitnit  dim  it  between  Hm  dder,  Gonoil,  ividi 

die  wolfish  visage  and  the  dark  frontlet  of  ill-humour,  is  a  masculine  woman,  full  of 
fnirposes  and  intrigues  of  her  own,  whilst  Regan  seems  more  womanly,  under  the 
lead  of  Goneril,  more  passive,  more  dependent.  Goneril's  boundlessly  *  anbordered.' 
mtm^taiderlat  her  a  trne  ofl&pring  of  that  terrible  age,  shows  itself  in  Uoo^ittdMi* 
takings  bred  in  her  own  brain,  while  Regan's  evil  nature  is  seen  in  her  urging  on  the 
atrocities  of  otberSj  as  when  Kent  is  set  in  the  slocks  and  Glostcr's  eyes  are  put  oat, 
Thewoneof  thetwoita^tcdlOAiibfalftgendeiiMn  (Albany),  whom  diA  revilee  at 
'n  moral  fool,'  and  the  mildness  end  repose  of  whose  character  seem  to  her  *  milky 
♦gentleness,'  and  whose  quiet  power  and  resolute  manliness  she  is  only  at  a  later 
period  aware  of.  The  better  sister  has  the  worse  husband,  whose  fierce  temperament 
tolerates  no  opposition  end  no  remonstrance.  Goneril,  at  the  first,  lords  h  over  her 
husband,  who  recognizes  her  foresight,  and  yields  to  her  wild  temper,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  understand  her;  she  pursues  her  own  way,  hardly  listens  to  him,  scarcely 
deigniug  him  worthy  of  an  answer;  while  Regan  is  submissive  to  the  sullen  and 
viokot  Cornwall,  who  fa  resolnte  tad  Immoveable  in  his  pnrpceee.  At  the  very  first 
(sc.  i)  Goneril  appears  as  the  prime  mover,  and  Regan  as  her  echo.  She  it  is  who 
subsequently  puts  restraints  upon  the  king,  she  is  the  first  to  treat  him  with  disrespect, 
to  lialve  and  tfiraiisi  hfa  attendants,  while  Regu  thowt  Moe  lingering  awe  of  fain* 
But  she  is  more  afraid  of  her  sister  than  her  father,  and  suffers  her  father's  messengei 
rather  than  her  sister's  servant  to  be  ill-treated.  Her  sister  knows  her  weakness;  she 
does  not  think  it  sufficient  to  write;  she  goes  to  her  and  goes  after  her,  to  be  sure  of 
'  lier  Joiidaginhcr  pliDi,  Regpn  cnmot  hul  forth  edn^ag  ^eediet  like  Goneril^ 
she  has  not  the  same  fierce  eyes,  her  look  (which  Lear  in  his  madness  calls  a  squint) 
is  comforting  rather,  her  nature  softer;  and  Lear  hardly  ventures  to  look  closely  at 
her  when,  in  his  madness,  he  aits  in  judgement  upon  her;  he  would  have  her  heart 
anatomized.  ShesaysiaaafaiiitetrajrlwmderttiBgs  toherfatherdiaaQoBerildoei^ 
and  yet  her  father  hesitates  to  pronounce  his  curse  on  her  as  he  does  upon  her  sister, 
and  that  twice  repeated.  Goneril  receives  it  with  marble  coolness,  but  Regan  shud> 
den  and  dccada  to  draw  npoB  hendf  die  like  impreeatioB.  Oafy  when  Goneril  baa 
laid  bare  In  her  presence  her  utter  shamelettaeaa  and  barbarity  towards  her  old  father, 
does  Regan  grow  bolder  also,  and  drive  away  the  kinf^'s  knights;  him  alone  will 
she  harbour.  When  Goneril  determines  that  the  old  man  shall  taste  the  consequences 
ef  hia  obidaacy  aad  foify,  aad  fbrUda  Gloater,  in  spite  of  die  raging  atonn,  to  detafai 
him,  Regan,  with  her  characteristic  weakness,  falls  in  with  her  sister.  After  the 
serpent  brood  are  relieved  of  their  old  father,  then  begins  a  strife  in  their  families. 
Goneril  mines  deeper;  the  ill-treatment  of  Lear  is  only  the  prelude.  She  will  have 
possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  she  betrotha  hendf  to  Edmund,  her  husband  still 
living,  exults  in  Cornwall's  death,  poisons  Regan,  join«;  with  E'imund  in  putting  Cor- 
delia to  death,  and  plots  at  last  against  her  husband's  life,  whom  she  now  fears  since 
he  haa  loaned  widi  honor  bar  cwil  deeda.  Here  again,  ia  the  ooatrast,  Regan  ap* 
pean  simpler  andkia  bold;  only  after  Oomwall's  death  does  the  eogage  betMlf 
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to  Edmund,  to  whom  she  sends  letten  bj  Goneril's  senrant,  whose  |;ood  faith  she 
4ociaottiiqpect;  the  fiJIt  a  vlcdm  to  tliepoiMiiadaiiilsteicdIif  bar  rfitar,  hcnelf 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  like  murderous  dengns;  in  every  respect,  she  is  of  a 
more  constnined  iMtue  than  her  aiiter,  whote  'voibab'i  will  is  of  indistiiigiuihed 

'  space.' 

[P.M5.3  Toplajthepwtor  Edgar  reqnirea  anuM tobe*«f«iy tedi  an  ador.' 

He  changes  at  least  six  different  times.  At  firet  he  is  Edgar;  then  Poor  Tom ;  then, 
forgetting  this  part  in  his  devotion  to  his  father,  he  loses  sight  of  it ;  then  he  describes 
the  immeasurable  depths  of  the  pretended  diif,  as  if  he  himself  stood  dizzily  upoa 
itt  next  he  b  the  dwdler  on  die  diov^  where  doner  fUakt  he  hasftUenj  then, 
after  the  meeting  of  bis  father  with  Lear,  he  is  another  beggar,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  steward,  he  is  changed  into  a  peasant;  in  the  lists  with  Edmund,  he  is  an  un- 
kBOwn  champion,  and  last,  he  is  himself  again.  In  all  these  pazts  he  is  cunning  in 
the  extreme;  his  fiiAer,  on  fint  meeting  wiAk  Bxw  Ttom,  la  dSmly  reminded  of  Us 
son  Edgir,  then,  and  every  time  the  danger  of  his  being  recogniied  appears  to  in- 
crease, he  aims  to  keep  his  disguUe  the  more.  But  his  dissembling  does  not  partake 
of  die  fear  and  exdtaUlity  of  Hamlet;  from  his  father's  dead  body,  from  Kenf^ 
Biortal  agony,  froMaeenes  of  the  deepert  emotion,  Edgw  goes  to  do  battle  with  Ed- 
mund, and  he  comes  off  victorious.  Having  such  self-command,  Edgar,  we  feel,  is 
equal  in  his  disguise  to  the  dischaige  of  the  most  important  services  in  his  father's 
behalf;  he  b  the  sappoit  of  bis  ftther  in  bo^  and  mind. 

[P.  209.]  In  this  play  ethical  justice  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  Poet  himselC 
But  where  is  justice  in  the  death  of  Cordelia  ?  Why  does  a  better  fate  fall  to  Edgar, 
trhen  he  is  to  his  father  what  Cordelia  is  to  hers?  But  it  is  precisely  this  differ- 
enee  in  Aefar  fttct  Oiat  helps  ns  to  Oe  meaidng  of  die  Foot  The  wise  and  pradent 
iaiedMiqgbt  cvinoed  by  Edgar  places  him  in  strong  contrast  with  Cordelia.  His 
means  are  always  well  adapted  to  his  ends ;  not  so  is  it  with  Cordelia.  She  attacks 
England  with  a  French  army  to  reinstate  her  father.  The  whole  responsibili^  of 
dds  step  fidb  npoB  her.  She  has  besoegbt  her  fansband,  with  *  important  tears,'  to 
give  her  this  army.  To  him  this  war  was  no  pressing  affiur;  he  does  not  appear 
(and  this  Steevens  and  Ticck  do  not  perceive,  although  it  is  obvious)  with  Cordelia 
in  England;  he  occupies  himself  with  other  matters  of  State.  We  need  not  be  told 
by  ber,diat'ao  Uowa  anbithm  indies*  her  anas;  webcfiereit  slrea^,  bat  when 
she  should  hav<a  dedared  it  to  Albany  she  says  nothing.  Only  the  one  thought  of  ^ 
her  filial  love  moves  her.  ^Vhen  she  has  found  her  father  in  Dover  she  resij^ns  her 
army  to  her  Marshal;  this  renders  the  attack  the  more  serious,  as  it  is  directed  on  a 
Ungdom  divided  and  in  periL  The  brodien*iii>lair»  hostile  to  eadi  other,  and  op> 
posite  as  they  are  in  their  characters,  join  forces  against  it{  the  noble  Albany  unites 
with  the  terrible  Edmund.  But  Albany  is  far  more  circumspect  than  Cordelia.  At 
variance  with  Goneril  and  Edmund,  he  has,  after  Cornwall's  death,  the  prospect  of 
iha  sole  ■OfordfB^f  whenhahas  cenqaewdandset  aside  Leer  and  Cwdeiia.  He 
dedares,  however,  to  the  allies,  that  he  separates  the  French  invasion  from  the  cause 
of  Lear;  this  Cordelia  had  declared  to  no  one.  'The  business  of  this  war,'  says 
Albany,  *toucheth  us  only  as  France  invades  our  land  not  bolds  the  king; '  him  will 
he  favoar,  and  treat  the  fsisenets,nio»>ofar,aceflrding  to  dieirdcsert^  and  in  refer, 
ence  to  his  own  safety.  A  similar  declaration  made  by  Cordelia  to  Albany  could 
have  stopped  the  war  and  changed  the  result.  But  Cordelia,  from  her  peculiar  nature, 
makes  it  not.  Her  fault  at  the  last  is  her  fault  at  the  first.  What  is  self-evident  she  ^ 
flmotvllert  to  that  wUdi  fib  her  heart  she  CMHWti^vords.  SoloiigasdM 
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lived  tnd  made  war  A^>any  most  needi  f«ar  At!  At  iraoM  cntject  the  whole  king- 
dom  to  France ;  but  this  idea,  of  the  poadbOiqr  of  ft  Fkench  army's  being  victoiiouft 
on  Enj^Iish  soil,  the  patriotism  of  Shakespeare  would  not  admit.  Like  Dcsdemona, 
«G>rdelia  falls  a  sacriBce  to  her  own  nature;  in  Cordelia's  case  the  peculiar  circum- 
Mancet  coanected  with  her  death  reoondte  «s  to  ft  in  a  greater  degree^  AldMwgh 
conquered  in  battle,  she  has  gained  the  better  victory  which  alone  she  sought;  she> 
has  outwardly  restored  her  father.  She  has  come  with  boundless  thanks  for  Kent 
who  had  supported  him,  and  with  promises  of  all  her  treasures  to  the  physician 
who  would  heal  him;  all  diese  tfdagi  show  0»l  htr  adad  b  fidl  to  ov^yflowlag 
of  one  thooghtyher  Cithtt't  mtentimi,  in  wUdi  all  eamecra  ibr  hcrowatafatyi* 
forgotten. 


DR  CARL  C  HENSB 

{Vorirdgt  aber  amgm&hlte  dramatisthe  Duktumgm  SkaJktfear^t,  ScAilUr's, 
midGotA^t.  Halhentadt,  1856,  p.  43.)— Gemrfne  honumr  hreaks  fbftii  9iOj  oot  of 
a  loving  heart,  and  through  his  unbounded  love  for  his  master  the  Fool  has  purchased 
the  right  to  teil  him  the  bittei;  truth,  and  hold  up  the  miiror  before  the  wrong  that  he 
aas  done. 

As  (he  Fool  reprwenta  tmdi  in  the  guiw  of  hunoorphe  eauethehnni^  forward 

until  the  rupture  with  the  moral  law  has  taken  place;  the  disguised  truth  waits;  the 
king  has  not  for  two  days  seen  the  Fool.  In  his  grief  for  Cordelia's  banlsbmentj  the 
Fool  has  abnost  forgotten  his  part,  and  this  aCRwds  ns  ft  pledge  that,  ante  Ao  veil 
of  humour,  the  deepest  earnestness  is  concealed.  Only  in  slight  allusions  does  he 
touch  the  fault  of  the  king,  for  roughly  to  waken  up  the  injury  done  were  the  office 
not  of  love  but  of  scorn.  Hence  the  Fool  makes  the  folly  of  the  king  the  target  of 
ids  hnmour  I  the  hannless  words  he  throws  oot  eoneeal  ft  deep  and  penetradng  sig> 
nificance.  When,  immediately  ader  Goneril's  first  rude  speech  to  her  father,  the 
Fool  breaks  out  with  the  apparently  ran'lom  words,  •  Out  went  the  candle,  and  we 
were  left  darkling ' — the  words  of  an  old  song — the  point  is,  that  the  light  of  the 
moral  world  has  now  ceased  to  shine,  and  tha  daikoess  Incessantly  increases  (eom* 
pare  the  words  addressed  to  Kent  by  the  Fool,  Act  II,  sc.  iv,  with  the  words : '  We'll 
set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,'  &c.).  As,  however,  the  old  king  draws  ever  nearer  to 
the  biiidc  of  the  abyss,  the  arrows  of  the  Foot,  aimed  at  the  folly  of  die  king,  grow 
fewer,  he  catches  oftener  at  some  harmless,  jesting  remark,  to  cheer  the  suffering  of 
bis  master,  and  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  his  own  grief.  The  whole  depth  and  power 
of  his  sorrow  he  crowds  into  a  little  song,  for  he  has  become  thus  rich  in  songs  since 
the  Idng,  as  he  says,  has  made  his  daqg^teis  his  mothers.  a  ^milar  way  ho 
expresses  his  impregnable  devotion  to  the  king  in  those  deeply  significant  verses  in 
which  he  promises  not  to  desert  the  king  in  the  storm,  and  the  particular  theme  of 
which  is  that  the  wise  are  fools  before  Cod,  but  the  fools  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
are  justified  hf  n  higher  Power. 

The  Fool  has  his  place  in  (ho  tragedy  only  so  long  as  the  king  is  able  to  perceive 
the  truth  veiled  by  the  Fool^  homoor.    There  is  no  longer  room  or  need  for  him. 
after  the  Idng  becomes  ciaied.  tins  crisis  is  the  end  of  the  Fooi  He  vmiahcs, 
•goes  to  bed  at  mid>dagr,*  when  Us  bdeved  master  is  hopelessly  kst^ 
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{^Vorfesungen  Sber  Shakespeare,  &c.,  1S62,  ii,  316.) — Goethe  hu  pronounced  die 
lint  scene  absurd.  More  recent  criticism,  certainly  in  view  of  that  jud^jmcnt  harsh, 
but  not  withoat  reason,  has  defended  it  as  unobjectionable,  but  yet  hardly  with  a  con< 
vindng,  dedshre  resolt.  It  is  dovbtlos  only  too  natural  tint  a  bot>blooded  gentle* 
man,  long  accustomed  to  the  exciciso  of  irresponsible  power,  should  reward  his 
children,  as  well  as  his  servants,  not  according  to  their  services,  but  according  to  their 
address  in  flattering  bis  self-love.  ^Vhen  did  not  the  flatterer  feather  his  nest  more 
successfally  than  the  fUihfal,  outspoken,  independent  servant  ?  Bat  in  poetry,  and 
especially  in  the  drama,  the  subject-matter  of  a  scene  is  not  to  separated  by  the 
understanding  from  its  form.  And  the  form,  in  which  Lear's  arbitrary  humour 
expresses  itself  in  this  scene,  finds  its  natural  and  true  significance  only  in  faa  as  the 
symbol  of  a  whole  series  of  presnnable  pteeedeais.    Is  k  not  Uie  behanonr  of  a 

wan  already  un-icttlcd  in  his  unrlerstandinp,  when  a  father,  in  solemn  assembly,  set? 
his  children  a  lesson  in  flattery,  and  when  he  formally  proposes  for  the  required 
display  of  bonbait  a  downright  cash  preminm,  so  Uiat  far  the  Uati  vanity  of  the 
nonardi  grown  old  in  the  habit  of  being  worshipped,  there  b  no  possibiliqr  of  delo* 
si  on  ?  -^nd  is  the  scene  the  fir;t  of  the  part  which  he  plays?  It  notifies  us  to  expect 
a  reigning  king,  and  the  very  first  words  are  the  words  of  a  man  with  a  crack  in  bis 
brain.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  Shakespeare  here, in  giving  motive  and  a  dramatic  form 
to  the  legend,  is  lacking  in  his  usual  care.  Thn  want  is  assuredly  considerably  alle* 
viated  by  the  excellent  elucidations  of  the  scenes  that  follow.  But  the  satisfaction 
subsequently  afforded  to  the  understanding  cannot  be  any  compensation  to  us  if  the 
imagination  has  previoosly  had  just  reason  to  be  oflRmded. 

[P.  31S.]  So  much  at  least  is  clear.  It  is  only  the  burthen  and  duties  of  empire 
that  the  tired  old  king  wishes  to  be  rid  of.  That  his  regal  rights  can  suffer  changes, 
never  occurs  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  self-possession 
when  the  idea  of  this  penonal,  indefeasible  claim  to  ahsolnte  power  is  for  the  firrt 
time  openly  crossed  by  die  complaints  of  Coneril.  Very  strikingly  for  his  view  of 
the  situation,  he  makes  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  substance  of  her  complaint. 
'  Art  thou  my  daughter  ? '  This  is  bis  only  reply  when  she  complains  of  the  beha- 
vionr  of  his  retinue.  Jx  was  a  monstrous  illusion  which  drove  Mm  to  that  eventful 
abdication — the  idea  of  the  indestructible,  all-embracing  nature  of  Us  penonai 
authority,  which  he  imagine?  to  be  wholly  independent  of  what  he  possesses  and  can 
do.  He  recognizes  no  other  relation  to  society  but  claim,  right,  mercy  on  his  side, 
prayer,  gratitude,  devotion  from  all  otheis.  Naturally,  the  whole  aiiy  edifice  tomUet 
into  ruins  so  soon  as  the  open  secret  lnv  omes  clear  to  him  that  that  mptic  regal  great- 
ness falls  to  the  f^round  with  the  loss  of  material  power,  and  that  the  despot's  arbi- 
trary humour  educates  its  favourites,  even  though  ihcy  be  his  own  children,  to  be 
intiigtdttg  slaves,  when  he  sets  adde  their  nobler,  sdf-respecting  iMtures  as  disagree* 
able  opponents,  as  creatures  without  court-manners.  To  the  first  contradiction  which 
be  has  met  peihaps  for  many  years,  Lear  opposes  a  rage,  boundless  and  incapable  of 
all  consideration.  He  raves  and  foams  like  some  wild  torrent  around  the  rock  which 
has  rolled  down  into  its  waters.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  wdt<meaning  Albany  he 
returns  no  answer.  His  wrath  blares  out  \n  ahalf-iusaue  curse  upon  Goneril,  'the 
*  thankless  child  who  has  stung  him  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth.'  Wlto  docs  not 
fed  the  horror  of  his  position  ?  And  yet  the  reckless  outburst  of  his  passion  cer* 
tainfy  qualifies  our  tribute  of  qrs^atlqr  by  the  violence  to  which  it  drives  him.  We 
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are  imolinlirify  lenlnded  oT  fke  old  experience  that  Lagratitttde  nreTj  woondt  tha* 

true,  that  is,  the  disintcr(.ste<1,  benefactor,  or  that  its  poison  has  no  efiiect  upon  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  genuine  humanity,  which  hu  its  foundation  in  a  free  devo* 
tion  to  moral  necessity,  and  not  in  the  quicksaad  of  selfish  interest,  driven  hither 
•nd  thither  hy  die  waves  of  passion.  Of  that  demtion  there  is  no  trace  in  tlie  beha* 
viour  of  the  irx<icible  king.  Revenge,  violence,  a  taking  back  wh.it  be  has  given— 
these  are  his  first  thoughts.  That  by  his  abdication  be  has  taken  a  position  no  lunger 
wholly  iadqtendenl,  fiiidt  BO  plaee  in  Mtfldttd.  TbepiesentiaientorBadBCHCoiBea 
over  him  in  the  fearful  collision  of  the  blindfiaging  thirst  for  rcveilfavidi  the  laming 
consciousness  of  his  lack  of  power.  We  are  alrr.o<;t  tempted  to  excuse  the  unfilial 
fye !  fye !  of  the  bard-hearted  Regan,  when  the  old  man,  at  the  bore  mention  of  the 
Mrife  with  Goacia,1)TCflks  oat  into  tbewen-lcmwrncwse.  And  it  needs  Ae  whd^ 
overpowering  impression  of  bis  weakness  and  helplessness,  it  needs  the  symbolism 
of  the  corresponding  uproar  of  the  element,  to  secure  the  fulness  of  tragic  sympathy 
Ibr  dm  despairing  old  man,  exposed  on  the  hancil  headi  to  the  fbty  of  the  storm. 
The  ftarfol  magnificence  of  this  celebiated  scene  teqnlics  no  word  of  praise  from  the 
commentator,  and  its  terrible  truth  to  nature  makes  every  word  expended  upon  it 
sound  impertinent.  His  pain  at  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  heaped  with 
frvour  and  Ibrtme^  all  Ae  knanar  Ibr  tlw  hnniliadBf  oonsdoosncas  of  his  own  oa* 
questionable  folly,  passes  into  the  fatal  stalMlity  of  the  fixed  idea,  by  the  hot  breadi 
of  which  the  <^prin^s  of  his  spintual  life  are  dried  up^  until  the  J^fntftfTl  of  nH^fT 
settles  weirdly  down  upon  the  dry,  burnt-out  waste. 

RthlEUN 

iJSktkttpM»*-ShtMmt  1866^  p.  61.)— The  eondoet  of  bid  Gloiiectter  is  not  a  whit 

more  rational.  That  the  lawful  son  of  his  father,  grown  up  under  his  father's  qrssb 
and  always  regarded  by  him  as  true  and  amiable,  should  all  at  once  engage  in  a  con* 
spiracy  with  a  vagabond  bastard  brother  against  his  father's  life,  should  even  commit 
this  design  to  paper,  and  throw  the  letter  at  random  iiAo  that  brother^  window,  should 

seem  to  the  old  man  utterly  incredible ;  but  that  the  old  man  banishes  this  son,  without 
seeing  and  hearing  him,  that  Edgar  consents  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  silly  hocus- 
pocus  of  the  sword-drawing,  and  flees  without  exposing  the  donisjr  farce  to  his  father, 
•—in  a  word,  these  are  circumEtances  past  all  belief,  and  hardly  rise  above  nurseiy 
tales.  As  a!!  proceeds  so  rapidly,  and  EJ^'ar,  one  hardly  understands  how,  is  driven 
by  lies  from  bis  father's  house,  it  is,  as  represented  on  the  stage,  scarcely  intelligible. 
That  Edgar  comes  on  the  stage  as  a  era^  heggar  is  no  more  clearly  explained,  yet 
the  reasons  of  it  may  be  imagined;  bntthat,  in  this  disguise  of  a  madman,  be  utters, 
without  any  necessity,  so  much  useless  talk,  becomes  extremely  wearisome,*  while 
the  much-admired  scene  in  the  hut,  through  its  length,  and  the  inexhaustible  stream 
of  entry  speeches,  is,  aococding  to  onr  feeling,  eqoally  fatting.  It  mi^  even  he  eon- 
jccturcd  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  give  us  here  a  sort  of  dramatic  extravagnnia, 
showing  us  specimens  of  three  different  kinds  of  fools  all  together,  one  really  crazy, 
one  pretending  to  be  craqr,  one  n  Fool  profeaslon— diese  he  sets  upon  the 
scene  side  bf  side,  and  lets  all  three  figure  away  in  the  finest  style. 


•  Klein,  of  who«e  wide  range  o(  »chotanh!p  I  am  incompetent  to  judge,  bat  whose  pagM  charm 
me  with  their  sparkling  wit,  in  his  Cachichlf  il.-s  IUt!i\-nin:hfK  Dramat,  vol.  i,  p.  t/a,  quct-  s  in  a 
foot-note  this  remark  by  ROmelin  about  Edgar's  wearisome  platitudes,  sad  slyly  adds :  '  £dgar  wa« 
jaw  the  vciy  BMB,  iltiukt\ov^Statt^^tmn4U$MSim!—^a» 
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Kwffc  behwfadf  h  10  mmiiaiineily  tuwii J>  <h«  cliMBbeilda  that  the  dalbeinem 
wMch  he  incurs  does  not  impress  us,  as  it  should,  with  a  sense  of  a  wrong,  or  of 
an  insult  to  the  king.  That  afterwards  this  Oswald,  when  mortally  struck,  in  the 
kit  moment  of  his  life,  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  he  shall  fulfil  a  command  of  his 
lord^pccMBts  ft  toadilng  imtanee  of  fiddly,  not  at  all  to  accord  with  tho  pn- 
vions  baseness  of  his  character.  That  any  one  should  be  made  to  believe  that,  by  a 
jump  on  the  level  ground,  he  has  leaped  a  thoosand  fathom  down,  and  come  off  us* 
injured,  is  against  all  profaabUity. 

finally,  the  ttvage  cruelty  of  digging  out  the  eyes  of  Gtoster  with  the  leg  of  % 
chair  on  the  stage !  ['  Die  wilde  Grausamkeit,  dass  dem  niedcrgeworfenen  Gloster 
auf  der  BOhne  mit  einem  Stuhlfuss  beide  Augen  ansgedrflckt  werden  I '  Comment 
it  needleti.*— En.]  Of  tbe  eleven  dilef penont  of di«  picoe  oatjrfhne  rawdn  aUve  t 
The  whole  action  in  King  Lear  has  the  character  of  ft  nwiety  Iftio  of  dM  honiblo 
sort,  only  that  it  is  lacking  in  the  wonderful. 

But  nuisery  stories  are  not  fit  subjects  for  tragedy.  The  effect  of  the  serious  drama 
depends  vpon  tiie  supposltien  tiiat  we  omwlves  aio  of  the  wmo  stnil^  snsoeptlble 
of  the  same  feelings,  pr.£;ior.<;,  and  motives,  as  the  persons  whom  the  poet  brings 
beiim  is»  that  the  same  forces  rule  over  our  Utcs,  that,  consequently,  the  case  put 
before  ns  is  of  like  eoneem  to  alL  TUt  iOnslott  die  poet  can,  at  no  price,  suffer 
to  be  destnqfcd.  He  does  not  dtstub  il^  or  be  hardly  disturbs  it,  even  when  he 
introduces  a  supernatural  element,  so  long  as  it  is  related  or  natural  to  the  his- 
torical basis  on  which  the  piece  rests.  Gods,  ghosts,  oracles,  &c.  appear,  under 
this  condition.  In  agreement  with  late  and  accident,  wMdi  always  have  for  ns 
an  irrational  side.  But  one  thing,  under  all  circumstances,  must  remain  intac^ 
namely,  the  psychological  basis  of  all  human  action.  In  dramatic  incidents  we  must 
recognize  our  own  life  mirrored;  our  logic,  as  of  universal  weight.  The  poet  must 
Mt  attribute  to  bis  persons  •  higlier  degree  of  infatoalion,  of  perverseness,  and  abort* 

rig|btc<lncss  than  we  hold  ourselves  an(i  manlcind  at  large  liable  to.  When  to  the 
heroes,  for  whom  be  claims  my  reverence  and  my  sympathy,  I  am  compelled  to 
object,  that  ndtber  I  nor  any  man  in  bb  senses  would,  in  the  given  ease,  diink  of  to 
ftCtil^  then  is  the  illusion  irretrievably  ruined.  It  is  just  this  that  distinguishes  the 
nursery  tale  from  the  legend,  myth,  and  fable,  that  the  actions  of  the  hero  of  the 
tale  are  determined  by  motives  which  have  force  only  in  the  world  of  dreams  or  of 
chil^Oiood.  Hence  the  stuff  of  wbich  muieiy  tales  are  ooinposed  naj  todeed  be 
treated  epically  or  lyrically,  or  be  mado  available  in  fantastic  comedies  or  musical 
pieces,  as  Shakespeare  has  employed  it  in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  But  it  is  re> 
pugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  the  grave  drama.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  play 
of  XhtgLmr^  of  an  entirdy  fidse  kind,  and  Hebkls  aHempt  to  irawimate  h  for 
die  Gottan  atag^  mwt  necenaril^  renato  witboot  effect  and  tacceN. 

WILHELM  OECIIELHAUSER 

(Shakespeart  dramathche  IVerhe,  Einldtung,  187I,  p.  30.) — The  Fool  is  the  last 
•nd,  at  the  same  time,  the  noblest  creation  of  the  kind  in  Shakespeare ;  he  is  by  far 
tbe  neat  intdlectnal  uid  noblest  of  bis  fools.  Two  prevailing  cnrrents  of  feeling  are 
oonspicnoos  in  the  Fool.  The  first  is  his  sorrow  over  Cordelia,  to  whom  he  is  as 
faithful  as  a  dog.  '  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the  Fool  hath  much 
'pined  away.'  This  sorrow  is  expressed  by  the  merciless  blows  which,  far  exceed* 
tog  bis  traditional  pririlife,be  deals  at  Uie  king  for  bis  fbUy  to  abdicating  bis  crown. 
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and  for  his  Uck  of  just  appreciation  of  \Sm  yooilgest  daughter.  We  should  hold  the 
Fool  to  be  hard-hearted,  maliciou';,  if  it  were  not  for  his  motive.  But,  ■^•iTh  the  in- 
creasing misfortunes  of  the  old  king,  the  tone  of  the  Fool  changes;  sympathy  with 
kit  old  nailer  gives  aoodier  direction  to  his  ndnd,  and  sweetens  lits  liitieiiieis.  In 
the  fearful  night  on  the  heath  he  still  plays  the  fool  only  to  meet  the  humour  of  the 
king  in  the  usual  «-ay;  for  the  rest  he  is  all  anxiety  for  bis  unhappy  lord.  He 
*  labours  to  outjest  his  [the  king's]  heartttmck  injuries.*  The  rftle  requires  a  skilful 
pwtcayer  of  character.  0>roic  actors  hardly  ever  know  how  to  master  this.  It  is 
all  the  more  dif?iciilt,  as  we  have  quite  lost  the  understanding  of  this  clats,  which 
still  flourished  even  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The  endeavour  to  support  this  rAle 
1>y  nonsenncal  mimicry  shoald  cease;  the  pait  is  stistdned  by  Its  own  intdlectnal 
power.  I  woul  J  have  the  Fool  represented  as  an  elderly  man,  as  a  sort  of  family 
piece  in  the  house  of  the  eighty-year-old  king.  His  office  would  natumlly  have 
become  less  perfunctoiy  and  easier.  His  probable  years  released  him  from  the 
traditional  demands  made  npon  hb  dass  lor  physical  activity.  His  speedies  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  biting  irony  which  is  not  an  acquired  thing,  but  which  usually  comes 
with  age  in  one  whose  humble  station  does  not  correspond  with  his  intellectital 
abilities.  However  this  may  be,  the  effect  of  this  rOle  would  be  greatly  increased  if, 
in  tibe  stoimy  idglit,  tlie  mask  of  tlie  Fool  Is  altofved  ever  mora  and  more  to  fall  oi^ 
and  the  sad,  fai'.hfu!  servant  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  as  in  this  scene  the 
surroundings  of  the  unhappy  king  must  render  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
Fool  moce  lively.  With  Oissccn^  alas  I  dm  Fool  vai^ibcs  from  the  stage;  heisin 
this  friece  tnated;  It  Us  daas  were  in  actual  lif^  as  n  sisqite  obfed^  Imving  TO 
upon  one's  personal  interest. 

[P.  36.3  Cordelia  should  have  yielded  to  Lear's  bizarre,  yet  harmless  idea  of  plea* 
i&xiig  himself  with  his  drildren**  pratesiatil ont  of  bve,  and  should,  as  she  knew  hef 
father,  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  her  refusal  to  contribute  to  this  pleasure. 
Following  that  first,  one-sided  impulse,  she  does  not  do  so,  and  indirectly  all  the 
after  misery  springs  from  her  refusal.  Although  man  is  answerable  only  for  the  nat- 
ural, foreseen  cooseqnences  of  hb  actfom^  and  not  for  tiMse  whicft  vmnlt  fram  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances  and  the  collision  with  the  evil-doing  of  others,  yet 
tragic  criminality  has  another  standard  of  punishment  than  that  of  the  earthly  judg**. 
In  tUs  daik  tragedy,  tragic  guilt  knows  no  result  but  death;  whoever  in  {xassingr 
tooches  only  the  hem  of  its  garment  falls  a  victim  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thr  ; 
is  Cordelia's  death  justified.  But  how  nobly  does  she  atone  for  her  fault !  With 
what  fulness  of  love  and  tenderness  does  she  call  back  her  aged  father  to  life  and 
mental  soundness!  Thenceforth  they  are  one;  the  whole  life  of  die  one^  thn  whole 
life  of  the  other,  so  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other,  tfiat  it  b  at  OOCe  die  highest 
poetry  and  the  highest  truth  when  the)'  die  together. 

The  part  of  Cordelia  is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  that  of  Gonerih  WTiile 
die  latter,  n  deep  study,  requires  great  acqualntanoe  widi  the  bndnen  of  the  stage, 
the  former  may  be  acted  by  a  talented  beginner,  if  she  only  has  a  flexible  or^an 
united  with  deep,  warm  feeling.  It  is  especially  a  rdle  of  feeling,  which  must  be 
played  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  necessarily  by  an  actress  of 
'"^mrf  yovdifill  appearance.  Many  passages,  for  example,  the  recognition  scene,  be* 
long  to  the  most  pathetic  scenes  which  the  stage  has  to  offer.  An  angelic  lnvclirc>.s 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  Cordelia  has  her  being.  But  in  the  introduction  a  differ* 
cat  tone  b  to  he  stnidc»  which  most  actresses  mbs.  Here,  by  the  Intonation  of  her 
answer  to  Lear,  *  Nodihig,'  must  be  o^ressed  the  defiant  emotion,  whidi,  althoogh 
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Itom  the  noblest  motives,  has  sprung  up  in  her  mind  (its  rise  may  be  intimated  by  her 
dumb  plaj  while  her  »ister>  are  speaking),  but  then  also  there  most  be  shown  the 
meBtdeoollict^dieitraltor  wUchistlMtlMOBie  Mi^^  To  Itdp  tUs  I  woold  In* 
tert  before  her  first  answer, '  Nothing,'  the  query, '  I  ? '  followed  by  a  pause,  expres* 
sive  of  the  inward  struggle,  before  she  breaks  out  quickly  and  suddenly  with  the 
<  Nothing.'  Once  haTing  committed  herself  so  far,  she  becomes  calm  and  composed, 
iHlIioiit»lio«rem,iaiaiifesttoglM^  Rnwtappear 
liodr  her  heart  itiQ  dings  to  her  father,  how  fearfully  she  suffers  under  his  cone. 
The  insensibility  of  many  of  our  Cordelias  in  this  scene  is  not  in  place;  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  her  subsequent  appearance.  Her  dumb  play  in  the  hrst  Scene  is  the 
aaX  difkalt  in  the  part 


VICTOR  HUGO 

(  William  Skakfsfeart,  1864,  p.  322.) — Lear,  c'est  I'occasion  de  Cordelia.  La  ma 
temitA  de  la  fille  sur  le  pire;  sujet  profond;  matemitd  viniraUe  entre  tontes,  f&  ad* 
miraMement  traduite  par  la  Ugaid«  de  oetle  romalne,  noorrice,  au  fond  d'un  cachot, 
de  son  p^re  vieillard.    La  jeune  mamelle  pr^s  de  la  harbe  UAadWy  il  n'cst  point  de 
spectacle  plus  sacr6.   Cette  mamelle  filiale,  c*est  Cordelia. 

Une  fell  cette  figure  tM»  ct  trovrCe  Shakespeare  a  ait  SOB  dime*  Oil  meltre 
cette  rassurante  vision?  Dans  vm  siicle  obscur.  Shakespeare  a  pris  I'an  3105  du 
monde,  le  temps  oft  Joas  itait  roi  de  Juda,  Aganippus  roi  de  France  et  L4ir  roi 
d' Angleterre.  Toute  la  terre  6tait  alors  mystiricuse ;  rcprteentez-vous  cette  ipoque : 
le  ten^e  de  Jimsalem  est  CBCore  fool  neuf,  les  jordins  de  Simbamls,  bltis  depub 
neof  cents  ens,  conmencent  i  crouler,  les  premiires  monnaies  d'or  paraissent  k  £gine, 
la  premiire  balance  est  faite  par  Phydon,  tyran  d'Argos,  la  premiirc  iciipse  de  solcil 
est  calculie  par  les  chinois,  il  y  a  trois  cent  douze  ans  qu'  Oreste,  accusi  par  les  £u« 
nfoidee  devant  PAriopage,  n  M  absons.  HMode  vfent  de  noiurir,  Hemiie,  s'il 
vit  encore,  a  cent  ans,  Lycurgue,  voyageur  peosif,  rentrc  h  Sparte,  et  Ton  aper^it 
au  fond  de  la  sombre  nude  de  I'Oricnt  le  cbar  de  feu  qui  cmporte  felie ;  c'est  dans 
ce  moment-Ut  que  Ldir — Lear — vit  et  tigat  sur  les  lies  tdnibreuses.  Jonas,  Holo- 
pheme,  Dracon,  Solon,  Thespls,  NabmdiodoBosor,  Anaximtoe  qui  iBventera  les  signes 
da  xodiaque,  Cyrus,  Zorobabel,  Tarquin,  Pythagore,  Eschyle.sont  k  naltre;  Coriolan, 
Xerxds,  Cincinnatus,  Pdricl^,  Socrate,  Brennus,  Aristote,  Timol^on,  Ddmosthiine, 
Alexandre,  £lpicure,  Annibal,  sont  des  larves  qui  attendent  leur  heure  d'enlrer  parmi 
les  bomnes;  Jndas  MaodiaMe,  Viriife,  FopOios,  JagoiAa,  Mithridat^  Marin  ct 
Sylla,  Cisar  et  Pompie,  Cldop&tre  et  Antoine,  sont  le  lointain  avenir,  et  ao  moment 
oft  Lear  est  roi  de  Brctagne  et  d'Islandc,  il  s'6coulera  huit  cent  quatre-vingt-quinre 
ans  avant  que  Virgile  disc :  Feniius  Mo  drvisos  orbe  Britanms^  et  neuf  cent  cinquante 
•nt«vantq«eSfoiqtte^:  CflkfiM  TXaifr.  Les  pictea  et  les  cdte»— lee  teom^  ct 
les  anglais,— sont  tatouis.  Ub  pean-rouge  d'i  present  donnc  one  vague  idde  d'un 
anglais  d'alors.  C'est  ce  crdpuscule  que  chotsit  Shakespeare ;  large  nuit  commode 
au  rCve  oft  cet  inventeur  a  I'aise  met  tout  ce  que  bon  lui  semblc,  ce  roi  Lear,  et  puts 
nn  nrf  de  Vhmce,  nn  doc  Bonrgogne,  ui  doc  de  Cbraooailles,  vn  due  d'Albanyt  va 
comte  de  Kent  et  un  comte  de  Glocester.  Que  lui  importe  votre  histoire  ft  lui  qui  a 
X'luunanit6  ?  D'aiUeurs  il  a  pour  lui  la  Ugende,  qui  est  use  sdeace,  die  ausdj  e^ 
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■utant  que  I'histoire  peut-fitre,  mals  A  un  autre  point  de  vue,  une  \hrAk.  Shakespeare 
est  d'accord  avec  Walter  Mapes^  archidiacre  d'Oxford,  c'est  bien  qttel(|ue  cboMS  U 
adnet,  depuis  Brutns  jusqa'a  GidviUa,  les  qiuitre>vingt-dlx<iieuf  tob  edtat  qui  oat 
ptbekAk  le  scandinave  Hengist  et  le  saxon  Horsa;  et  puisqu'il  croit  k  Mulmulia^fc 
Ctnigisil,  &  Ciolulfe,  &  Cassibelan,  ii  Cymbeline,  ft  Cynulphus,  &  Arviragus,  it  GuU 
derius,  \  Escuin,  &  Cudred,  k  Vortigerne,  k  Arthur,  H  Uiher  Pendragon,  il  a  bien  le  droit 
de  craiie  au  roi  Lear,  et  de  crter  Cordelia.  Cfe  temda  adoptf ,  ee  lien  de  tetae  d6* 
signi,  cette  fondalion  creusie,  il  prend  tout,  et  il  baiit  son  ceuvre.  Construction  inoule. 
II  prend  .'a  tyraanie,  dont  il  fera  plus  tard  la  faiblcsse,  Lear;  il  pread  la  trahtson, 
Ediaund ;  il  prend  le  dfivoaement,  Kent ;  il  prend  {'ingratitude  qui  commence  par 
nne  caresse,  et  il  donne  k  ce  monstre  deux  t£tes,  Goneril,  que  la  Ugende  appctle 
Gornerille,  et  Rcganc,  que  la  l^gende  appelle  Ragail;  il  prend  la  patemiti;  il  prend 
la  royauid;  il  prend  la  f^odaliti;  il  prend  I'ainbition;  il  prend  la  dimence  qu'il 
peitage  en  troiis,el  H  met  en  prfaenoe  trail  fous,  le  bonfbn  dn  rai,  foo  per  mltiera 
Edgar  de  Glocester,  fou  par  prudence,  le  roi,  fou  per  miffae.  Cat  an  tomnel  de  cet 
entassement  tragique  qu'il  dresse  et  pencbe  Cordelia. 

II  J  a  de  fonnidables  touie  de  cathidrales,  comme,  par  exempie,  le  ^nlda  de 
Sftvitte^  qol  fleaAleDt  bitei  tont  enti^res,  evee  lean  sjNrales,  leun  escalien,  terns 
sculptureSpleurs  caves,  leurs  ccecumsjeurs  cellules  airicnnes,  Icurs  chambres  sonorc^, 
leurs  cIodiet»  leur  plainte,  et  leur  masse,  et  leur  flicbe,  et  toute  leur  inormitd,  pour 
porter  vn  eafe  oamnt  rar  letur  date  set  eiles  dorfes.  Tel  est  ee  drome,  b  XtiLtar. 

Leptee  estteprttexte  de  la  fille.  Cette  admir;:b]e  creation  humaine,  Lear,  seit 
de  support  \  cette  ineffable  creation  divine,  Cordelia.  Tout  ce  chaos  dc  crimes,  de 
vices,  de  d^mcnccs  et  de  misires,  a  pour  raison  d'etre  I'appartlion  splendide  de  le 
verto.  Shakespeare,  poitaat  Cordelia  dans  m  peneie,  •  crtt  cecte  tragMie  comme 
tin  dicu  qui,  ayant  unc  aurore  &  placer,  ferait  tout  expr^s  un  monde  pourl'y  mettre. 

El  quelle  figure  que  le  pt^re  !  quelle  caryatide !  C'est  rhomme  courbi.  II  ne  fait 
que  changer  de  fardeaux,  loujours  plus  lourds.  Plus  le  vieillard  fublit,  plus  le  poids 
attgrnente.  XI  vit  eout  I*  enrdiaige.  H  port*  d'abord  rerapfae,  |Mds  PlagrBthnde, 
puis  I'isolement,  pui<;  le  ddsespoir,  puis  la  faim,  et  la  soif,  puis  la  folie  puis  toute  la 
nature.  Lcs  midcs  viennent  sur  sa  t£te,  les  fortts  I'accablent  d'ombre,  I'ouragan  s'abat 
anr  sa  nuque,  I'uragc  plonbe  soo  iMllteau,  la  pluic  p*se  tar  tin  ipaules,  it  nnrdie 
pW  et  bagard,  comme  s*il  e<ndt  lea  deox  genoux  de  la  nuit  sur  son  dos.  £perdu  et 
immense,  il  je'te  aiix  hourrasqucs  et  aux  grfiles  ce  cri  6pique:  Pourquoi  me  halsset- 
vous,  tempdtes  ?  pourquoi  mc  pcrs£cutez>vous  ?  Vous  n'ites  pas  nits  filUs.  Et  ators, 
c'est  fiai,  la  luenr  s'itdnt,  la  taiton  se  dtoourage  et  ^en  va,  Lear  eat  en  cnfioice. 
Ah !  il  est  enfant,  ce  vieillard.  Eh  bien!  il  loi  faut  une  mire.  Sa (ille  paralt. .  Son 
unique  fille,  Cordelia.  Car  les  deux  autres,  Regane  et  Goneril,  ne  sont  plos  ses 
fiiles  que  dc  la  quantit6  nicessatre  pour  avoir  droit  au  nom  de  parricides. 

Cbrdetia  appfoche^— JIft  mvmse&annwKr,  nW/—  Vmu  Mx  tm  ttftrlt,  /r  U  jdur, 
tCpond  le  vieillard,  avec  la  clairvoyance  sublime  de  I'^garcment.  A  partir  de  ce 
moment,  I'adorable  allaitement  commence.  Cordelia  se  met  a  nonrrir  ceUe  Tielle 
Ame  d«sesp£r^  qui  se  roourait  d*loaidtioo  dans  la  haine.  Cordelia  nonrric  Lear 
d'araour,  et  te  courage  revient;  elle  le  nourrit  de  respect,  et  le  Morire  revient ;  eUe  le 
nourrit  d'esp^rance,et  la  confiance  revient;  elle  le  nourrit  de  sagesse,  et  la  raison  re- 
vient. Lear,  convalescent,  remonte,  et,  de  degr*  en  degrfi,  retrouve  la  vie.  L'enfant 
icdevient  an  vieillard,  le  vieillard  redevient  an  honme.  El  le  voiU  Itewcas^  ce 
miserable.  C'est  sur  cet  dpanouisscment  que  fond  la  catastrophe.  Hilas,  il  y  a  des 
tiaitres,  il  j  a  des  parjurei,  il  y  a  des  meoririers.   Cordelia  menrt.    Rien  de  plai 
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aavrant.  Le  vieillard  %*i!Uam.t,  il  ne  oomprend  plus,  et,  embrassant  ce  cadavre,  il 
expire,  nmemttar  cettemorte.  Ct  d&etpolr  toprtme  hii  «ft  ipargnA  de  r«ter 

denize  elle  panni  les  vivants,  piime  ombre,  tAtant  la  place  de  son  cceor  vid&  et 
cherchant  son  ftme  emport(^c  par  ce  doox  toe  qui  est  paiti*  O  DieUf  cenx  que  vous 
aimez,  voos  ne  les  lais&ez  pas  survivre* 

DeflMnier  aprtt  VwHAauat  de  I'eagei  toe  le  orphdiii  de  son  enfant,  <ue 
Fcdlqni  n'a  plus  la  lumiire,  Stre  le  cceur  sinisfre  qui  n'a  plus  la  joie,  ^tcndre  les 
■llim  per  moments  dans  I'obscanti,  et  t&cher  de  ressaisir  quelqu'un  qui  £tait  la,  oA 
done  est^lle?  te  teiitir  ottUit  dam  le  deport,  aroir  perdn  la  laboa  d'tae  icl<OM» 
toe  dHomiais  un  bomme  qui  va  et  vient  devant  un  sepulchre,  pas  rc^u,  pet  admii{ 
cPeit  eae  sonibire  dcstiaCe.  Ta  as  bien  iait,  poCte,  de  tuer  ce  vieiUaid. 


NAHUM  TATE'S  VERSION 

An  edition  like  the  present  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  version 
of  Xbig  Liar  which  held  the  stage  for  a  hundred  and  8ixt|r  yeus*  and  in  which  all 
our  greatest  actors,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Kcan,  and  others,  won  applause,  and  which 
was  discarded  only  about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  blame  than  to 
prabe  fbat  we  echo  Teiy  readily  the  aaathemas  that  are  now  heaped  on  the  name 
of  Tate.  But  really  Tate  was  little  to  blame ;  he  was  merely  the  exponeitf  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  no  genius.  •  You  mu=t  thin'^  '^f  tliU,  look  you,  the  worm  will 
•  do  his  kind.'  Wc  must  remember,  too,  that  Le^ir  li  the  subhrncst  tragedy  ever 
written,  so  awfol  in  its  grandeur  that  it  almost  passes  into  a  realm  hy  itself.  Charles 
Lamb  avers  that  it  ought  not  to  be  .-cted  at  all,  ar.d  in  thus  saying  he  exonerates  Tate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  very  breath  with  which  he  condemns  him.  Tate's  Version 
is  better  than  none;  if  we  bad  not  Shakespeare  s  play  to  read,  surely  it  were  better 
to  listen  to  Tate  thaa  not  to  know  the  phy  at  alL  There  is  more  of  Shakespesre  is 
Tate's  Version  than  there  is  of  Tate. 

At  any  rate,  I  cannot  but  think  that  othen,  however  hard  they  may  be  upon  Tate  for 
his  laudable  attempts  to  he  Shakespearian  in  his  changes,  will,  like  my  sol  1,  be  a  little 
softened  towards  him  after  reading  his  Dedication;  a  tone  of  reverence  for  Shake- 
speare runs  through  il  that  quite  took  me  by  surprise.  It  is  as  follows ;  To  my  Esteemed 
Friend  Thomas  Bottler,  Esq;  Sir,  You  have  a  natural  Right  to  this  Piece,  since  by 
yoor  Advice  I  attempted  the  Revival  of  it  with  Alteratioiis.  Nothing  hot  the  Pow'r  of 
yonr  Persuasions,  and  my  Zeal  for  all  the  Remains  of  Shaktspcar  cou'd  have  wrought 
me  to  so  bold  an  Undertaking.  I  found  that  the  New-modelling  of  this  Story  wou'd 
force  me  sometimes  on  the  difficult  Task  of  making  the  chiefest  Persons  speak  some- 
thing  like  their  Character,  on  Matter  whereof  I  had  no  Gnmnd  in  my  Author.  Ltai^M 
real  and  Edgar's  pretended  Madness  have  so  much  of  fxtrat>agant  Nature  (I  know 
xu)t  how  else  to  express  it),  as  cou'd  never  have  started  but  from  our  SAakespeat*$ 
Creating  Fancy.  The  Images  and  Language  are  so  odd  and  surprizing,  and  yet  so 
agreeable  and  proper,  that  whilst  we  grant  that  none  but  Shakespear  could  have 
form'd  such  Conceptions;  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  they  were  the  only  Things  in  the 
World  that  ought  to  be  said  on  those  Occasions.   I  found  the  whole  to  answer  youc 
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•ceovat  of  II,  •  Heap     Jewdt,  Bimrwifc  lad  unpolUbt ;  yet  w  dadiog  in  (Mr 

Disorder,  that  I  soon  perceiv'd  I  had  seix'd  a  Tfcasare.  'Twas  my  good  Fortune  to 
light  on  one  Expedient  to  rectify  what  was  wanting  in  the  Regularity  and  Probability 
of  the  Tale,  which  was  to  run  through  the  whole,  as  Lav*  betwixt  Edgar  and  C<fr- 
M/dnt  never  dbMg'd  a  Watd  with  each  oOicr  in  the  OriginaL  TUa  icndcn 
Cordelia^ t  Indifference,  and  her  Father's  Passion  in  the  first  Scene,  probable.  It 
likewise  gives  Conntenance  to  Edgai't  Disguise,  making  that  a  generous  Design  that 
befim  a  poor  Shift  to  save  his  life.  The  Distress  of  the  Story  is  evidently 
hcightCMd  by  it;  and  it  iMfticDlaily  gm  Oeoidaa  ofa  New  Scoe  orTwOfOf  oMxe 

Succc?.s  (perhaps)  than  Merit.  This  method  necessarily  threw  me  on  making  the 
Tale  condode  in  %  Success  to  the  innocent  distiest  Persons:  Otherwise  I  most  have 
iBcmabfcd  tte  Sia^c  wiA  dead  Bodies,  wUdi  Goadmt  anhet  oiany  Tragediet  con- 
clude with  unseasonable  Jests.  Yet  was  I  wract  with  no  small  Fears  for  so  bold  a 
Change,  till  I  found  it  well  receiv'd  by  my  Audience ;  and  if  this  wtU  BOt  satiify 
the  Reader,  I  can  produce  an  Authoriqr  that  questionless  will. 

Aafipi/y,  for  'tis  more  diffiadt  to  tave  tka»  '/ir  U  KOtt  TTu  D^gtr  '""^ 
and  Cup  of  Poiton  are  always  in  Readuuss  ;  but  to  bring  the  Action 
tt  the  iait  Extremity t  and  then  by  frobable  means  to  recover  AU,  will  require  tkt 
Aft  emd  yu^tfH*       IfMRir,  mid  t»il  Mm  wiaiigf  »  P)me  ^  A*  PufMmama. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  apologize  for,  which  is  that  I  have  us'd  less  Quaintnesa 
of  Expression  even  in  the  Newest  Parts  of  this  Play.  I  confess, 'twas  Design  in  me, 
partly  to  comply  with  my  Aatboi'S  Style,  to  make  die  Scene*  of  a  Piece,  and  partly 
to  give  it  some  Resenblaace  of  the  Time  and  Persons  here  Represented.  This,  Sir, 
I  submit  wholly  to  yon,  who  are  both  a  Judg  and  Master  of  Style.  Nature  had 
exempted  you  before  you  went  Abroad  from  the  Morose  Saturnine  Humour  of  our 
Cooatiy,  and  yo«  bvooiht  hooM  die  lUtfnednm  of  Thtvd  widieol  die  Aflieetailoa. 
Many  laults  I  see  in  the  foOowiqg  Figei,  and  question  not  but  you  will  discover 
more;  yet  I  will  presume  so  far  on  your  Friendship  as  to  miVe  the  whole  a  Present 
to  you,  and  Subscribe  myself  Your  obliged  Friend  and  humoie  Urvant^  N.  Tate. 

PROLOGUE 

Sinee  by  Mistakes  your  belt  delights  are  made 
(For  e'en  your  Wives  can  please  in  MaaiiMiade), 

'Twcre  worth  our  while,  to  have  drawn  yott  la  tfds  DiJT 
By  a  new  Name  to  our  old  honest  Play ; 
Bnt  he  that  did  this  Evenings  Treat  prepare  \ 
Bluntly  resolv'd  before  hand  to  declare  > 
Your  Entertainment  should  be  most  old  Fare.  J 
Yet  hopes  since  in  rich  Skakesfear's  soU  it  grew  \ 
*Twi]l  relish  yet,  with  tlioce  whose  tasts  are  trite,  I 
And  his  Ambition  is  to  please  a  Few.  ) 
If  then  this  Heap  of  Flow'rs  shall  chance  to  wear 
PIrssh  beauty  ia  tlie  Order  they  now  bear. 
Even  this  SkAkupeai^t'?ttiknt\  each  rustick IdUmt 
'Mongst  plenteous  Flow'rs  a  Garland  to  Compose 
Which  strung  by  this  Course  Hand  may  fairer  show 
Bat  *twu  a  Power  Diviat  fint  made  'em  grow. 


rATS*S  VBXSION 


■Why  should  these  Scenes  lie  hid,  in  which  we  find 
Vfhat  may  at  once  divert  and  teach  the  Mind ; 
Ibnib  W8M  dmqrs  proper  tot  ^nk  Slvgc* 
Bot  are  ev'n  necessary  in  this  Age. 
Poets  must  take  the  Churches  Teaching  Trade, 
Sace  Priests  their  Province  of  Intrigue  invade; 
Bit  iM  dw  trant  In  tfdt  EkcbaaC*  gov 
In  vain  our  Poeti  Fttadi,  whilst  drardimea  Plot 


THE  PERSONS 


Gloster, 
Kent, 


Bastard, 

Cornwall, 

Albany, 

Gentleman  Vsher, 

Regan, 
Cordclii, 


Mr.  BetteitOO. 
Mr.  Gillo. 
Mr.  WilUhire. 
Mr,  Snufh* 
Mr.  Jo.  Wi 
Mr.  Norris. 
Mr.  Bowman. 

Mr.  Jevoa. 
Mis.ShaAwd. 


Vlhak  fbt  flKf  opens  Gkoeater  ft  tOnnSf  eenvineed  of  Ed^i^  tnadmy,  mA 

Edmand  is  in  hi^h  favour. 

As  the  royal  procession  is  entering,  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edgar, 
<  speaking  to  Cordelia  at  Entrance,*  declares  his  love  for  her,  and  is  assured  by  her 
that  Us  lova  b  retBcncd,  so  ardntljr.  Indeed,  that  Goiddia's  Uant  replies  to  bsr 
father  are  prompted,  not  so  much  by  detestation  of  ber  sisters'  hypocrisy^  OS  hf  n  d» 
sire  to  avoid  marriage  with  Burgundy : 

'CmUltm.  [Xj^J  NawcomesaynUtHowaBlditnci^ 
That  Bwt  widi  cold  speedh        Aa  cbal'itek  kisf 
Rather  to  leare  me  Davertsw;  dMB  OOodoMl  M 

To  loath'd  embraces.' 

CordeUa  is  cast  off,  and  Burgundy  refuses  her;  of  the  King  of  France  there  is  no 
mention  thronghoat  the  p!ay.  Kent  is  banished. 
Now  that  Cordelia  is  in  disgnne  Edgar  reneiis  Ui  sdl^lnl  Cbrdelia,  tme  to  the 

fashionable  propriety  of  the  last  century,  at  once  becomes  coquettish,  and  thinks  she 
must  test  Edgar's  love  by  coldness,  and  alleges  that  she  is  now  no  longer '  the  darling 
•  of  a  king.'  Whereupon  Edgar  t 

*Thw  Majesty  takes  most  Sute  !n  Dtetnas  f 
How  are  wc  los(  on  Fortune's  fickle  floud  I 
The  Wave  that  with  surprising  kindness  brought 
The  dearwndcto  my  arms,  has  snatched  itback» 
And  left  aM  ■owiiiac  ea  tba  bantea  sboar.* 

The  Bastard  persuades  Edgar  to  conceal  himself,  and  then  shows  the  forged  letter 
to  Gloucester ;  and  here  Tato  so  poliabes  np  one  of  Sbaltespeare's  *  jewels '  as  to  mate 
40 
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it  dazzUqg;  in  Oe  «^g}iial  Gloiieester  ny*  to  Edgar  'wind  me  into  Un.*  Tkm 
Tate: 

'wind  me  in'o  him. 
That  I  may  bite  the  Traytor's  Heart,  and  fold 
His  Ueedlnf  Eatnb  oa  lay  vcofebl  am.* 

The  version  now  follows  the  original  with  tolerable  fidelity,  through  Kent's  en< 
Intnee,  la  dbguiae,  on  Lear's  lervice,  and  thitmgh  Lear's  corse  on  GoneriUof  oouse, 

as  is  well  known,  with  the  omi;?ion  of  the  Fool. 

In  the  next  Act  the  Bastard  induces  Edgar  to  fly,  and  Gloucester  in  his  rage  tells 
the  Bastard  to  '  pursue  the  villain  And  bring  him  peace-meal  to  me.' 

Kent  and  Oswald  arrive  at  Gioacesiei's  castk  and  have  their  qnanel;  Kent  caUs 
Oswald,  'Thou  Escence.Bocael'  and  ofliers  to  *  tread  the  mnss^at  into  mortar.* 
Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks. 

In  the  next  scene  Edgar  enters,  and,  afler  ottering  the  first  four  ot  five  lines  of  his 
fl61iloq;nft  'I  heard  njaelf  proclaimed/  Ac,  sajs: 

— 'Hovrcasienew. 

*  'Twcrc  to  dercat  the  milicc  uf  my  Tra!c, 
And  leave  the  griefs  en  my  sword's  recking  Point! 
But  Love  detains  rr.c  f:om  Death's  peaceful  Cdlf 
StiU  whispering  me,  CtrdtJia's  in  distnas; 
Ihikliid  M  she  to,  I  caanot  s«e  her  wmdMdL 

But  must  be  nrnr  to  wait  upon  her  Fortune. 
Who  knows  but  the  white  Minute  yet  may  cotnc, 
NXTicn  r.Jg-ir  may  do  service  to  CorAtlia, 
That  charming  hope  still  ties  me  to  the  Oar 
Of  patofid  life,  and  nakei  me  (owlmlt 

Toth'  humWr^t  shifts  to  l:rrp  t|HtLilb«F«Ot: 

My  face  I  wiil  bcsmc;^r,'  tio.. 

Again,  the  original  is  adhered  to  tolerably  close  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Act. 
When  Reg^  sayi»*What  need  one?'  and  Lear,  in  the  original,  replies  is  those 
musical  wofdt  of  saddest  pathos,  *0h»  reason  not  the  need,'  we  have  inatead  in  die 
Versions 

'JRvmi.  What  Med  ooet 

Ltar.    Bloud  t  Fire  t  here— Leprosies  and  bluest  nagaasl 
Room,  room  for  Hell  to  belch  her  Horrors  up 
And  drench  the  Circes  in  a  stream  of  Fire ; 
H«ark  how  th'  Inienuds  eccho  to  ny  nga 
Tbdr  Whips  and  Saaltaa.  ■ 

KegttM.    How  lew  '  1  thi-.;^  is  PassionI 

Ceneril.   So  old  ;ind  i:o:n-\chfi!l.'  * 

The  Third  Act  opens  with  Lear,  demented,  on  the  heath,  and  again  the  original 
is  followed  in  Us  speeches  t  *  Blow  winds  and  hmt  yoor  cheeks,'  ftc. 

In  the  next  scene  the  Bastard  receives  love  letters  from  both  Regan  and  Goneril, 
and  to  him  enters  Gloucester,  who  reveals  that  he  is  plotting  to  restore  Lear.  As 
Cloncester  is  going  out  he  is  met  by  Cordelia,  while  the  '  Bastard  observes  them  at« 
•dillanee.* 

'  Card.    Turn,  Closter,  Turn,  by  the  sacnd  Fsw'lS 
I  do  conjure  you,  give  my  griefs  a  Hearing, 
Y«l  sum;  yea  ahall,  aay  I  am  sure  you  will, 
Vsryee  wan  always  tg^VA  the  Just  and  Good. 
GhH.  What  woidd'st  thou,  Pifnceast  rise  «ad  ipsalt  rtiy  jtefti 

Gti/.    N.iy,  ynu  shall  promise  to  redfett'cBlBO 
Or  here  i'U  kacel  forever;  I  entreat 
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'Thy  succour  Tor  a  Father,  and  a  king. 
An  Injur'd  Father  and  an  injur'd  king. 

Ba*t.  O  Charming  Sorrow  I  hovbcrTcmadomlnrt 
Um  Omr  «a  noWn,  but  Ahs  Is  «M«i«w, 
Jbd  I  auM  vnadi  dilt  hopdcH  Ttic  I*  th*  Uadling. 

CUst.  Consider,  Princess, 
For  whom  thou  begg'st,  'tis  for  the  king  that  wrong'd  Tbcc 

Cerd,   O  name  not  that ;  he  did  not,  coa'd  aOI  WHMIC 
Nfty,  moM  not,  CUUtrt  Ibr  it  is  too  likdy 
Thb  li^ar'd  kinf  «!'«r  dki*.  b  pMt  your  AM, 
And  gone  distracted  with  his  SaTage  Wrongs. 

Bast.   V\\  piie  no  more,— and  yet  my  Eyes  are  cham'd. 

CcrJ.    Or,  what  if  it  he  Worse t 
As  'tis  too  probable,  this  furious  Nifht 
Has  pierc'd  his  tender  Body,  the  bleak  Winds 
Aad  cold  Rsia  chill'd,  or  Liflihtning  struck  him  Ottdt 
If  h  b*  so,  yonr  promise  Is  disdiarg'd. 
And  I  have  only  one  poor  Boon  to  beg. 
That  you'd  convey  me  to  his  breathless  Trunk, 
With  my  torn  Robes  to  wrap  his  hoary  Head, 
With  mf  torn  H«ir  to  bind  his  Haads  end  Feet 
Hm*  widi «  show'r  of  Teen 

To  wash  his  Gay-smear'd  Cheeks,  and  dye  besldnUok 

Clott.   Rise,  fair  Cordelia,  thou  hast  Piety 
Enough  t'  attani:  for  both  thy  sisters  ClIaMk 
I  have  already  plotted  to  restore 
My  Injur'd  Master,  and  thy  VeftM  icBsail 
WoshsU  succeed,  end  suddenly.  [Mb 

CWtrfl  Dbpatdi,  ^«w(<r, 
Vtavlde  me  a  Di^'-.e,  well  instantly 
Go  seek  the  King  and  bring  him  some  relief. 

Arantt.  How,  Madam  t  Are  you  ignorant 
Of  what  your  impiOBS  ^teit  hnve  decreed? 
btsstdbM  Deifh  Ibr  ««y  diat  rdle««  Ua. 

Cord.   I  cannot  dread  the  Furies  in  thts  Case. 

Ar,  In  such  a  Night  as  this t  Consider,  Madam* 
For  many  miles  alWBt  dMN^S  SCaiCe  n  Blisli 
To  shelter  in. 

drd.  Therefore  no  shdier  for  the  Kbg« 
And  move  our  Charity  to  find  Ma  out  $ 
What  have  net  Women  dai'd  fl>r  irtdoas  Lovet 
Aad  we'll  be  shining  proofj  that  they  can  dare 
For  Piety  as  much.    Blow  Winds,  and  Lightnings 
Bold  in  my  Virgin  Innocence,  I'll  fli« 
My  Royal  Father  to  ielie««,  or  dye. 

JM.  RravUa  aMndIgals«,Wninstaiiriy 

Go  seek  the  King:  ha  I  hat  a  lucky  change 

That  Vertue  which  I  fear'd  would  be  mv  hindrance. 

Has  prov'd  the  Bond  to  my  Design ; 

I'll  bribe  two  Rufiians  shall  at  disunce  fbUow, 

And  seise  'cm  in  some  desert  PUoe ;  Md  thcfi 

Whilst  one  retains  her  t'other  shall  return 

T*liiibninM«lisi«dMfkLod^di  I'Dbedlsfutt'dloo. 

Whilst  they  are  poching  for  me,  m  tO  tbo  Zhdc* 

With  these  Dispatches,'  &c.,  ftc  \ExU, 

In  the  next  Scene  we  have  Lear  before  the  hovel  where  he  meets  Mad  Tom,  that 
eats  the  '  Wall-nut  bnd  the  Water-nut.'  The  original  is  agaia  followed,  bat,  be  it 
almyi  nmeiBbeivd,  with  tfw  onbdon  of  tbt  Fool* 

Lcw,Bdpr,  Ken^  and  Gloaoeiter  deputand  CoiddU  and  ber  iwldt  Anate 
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cntcri  and  immediately  aAer  the  Bastard's  two  ruffians.   <  They  sieze  Cordelia  and 

•  Arante,  who  shriek  out.*  Now  comes  Edgar's  •  white  minute,'  and  he  rushes  in,  and 
ciying  to  the  RufiBans,  *  Avaunt  ye  Bloud  hounds  1 '  *  Drives  'em  with  his  Quart er- 
■itaff/ tad  thcjr  nm  off  bawGng^  <The  Devfl,  the  Derill'  B4|ur  icccfplics  Att 

Princess,  but  is  obliged  to  keep  up  his  disguise,  with, '  >Mjo  idiCVCi  pOOT  ditf 

*  sleeps  on  the  Nettle,  with  the  Hedg-pig  for  his  Pillow? 

'  WhOtt  Snug  p^d  Um  BcQom 
8lw  trackt  Willi  her  Fetkrars, 

The  Freckle  fac'd  M..b 
Was  a  Blouxe,  and  a  Drab, 

He  doet  not  liald  <mt  long,  liowever,  TmI  ioob  leveeb  UoHdf,  and  e^pleiu  die 
letMm  for  his  disgui'^e,  not  forgetting  to  refer  to  her  injunction  npon  him  to  trouble 
her  npon  the  Theme  of  love  no  more.  This  proves  too  much  for  Cordelia,  and  the 
csdaimsi 

♦Come  to  my  ArrTT!,  t^cu  (!c3r«t,  best  of  Men, 
And  take  the  kindest  Vows,  that  e'er  were  spoka 
By  a  protesting  Maid. 
Edemr.  Is'tpowiblet 

Cmrd,  By  thtdtar  Vital  Stmrndntb^vrBaatl^ 
r«Ucl^  hf  the  way,  remindi  nt  of  <jinf%  Sard,"] 

'  These  hallow'd  Rags  of  thtne,  and  naked  Vertue, 
These  abject  T;isseU,  these  fanustick  Shredi*  . 
(Ridiculous  v*'a  to  the  meaacit  down) 
To  ne  mre  deaicr  than  dw  tIdMM  Poap 
Of  purple  Monarchs. 

£4ear.  Generous,  charming  Maid/  ftc,  fte. 

And  Scene  closes  with  Edgar's  offer  to  protect  the  two  women  while  they  re> 
tire  to  fhe  liovd  for  the  nig^t 

'Meanwhile  the  Sura  shall  dart  their  kindest  Beams, 
And  Angels  visit  my  C^rdiUm'*  Dreams.'  [Exnuit, 

In  the  next  Scene  Glouce^^ter's  eyes  arc  put  out,  and  the  unfortunate  IHlMfilMM 
finds  relief  at  the  close,  in  a  long  speech  bewailing  his  loss  of  sight  t 

*  Mb  non  to  view  the  Beauty  of  the  SpiUv, 
Nor  aaa  dM  Plaea  ar  Kindled,  or  flf  VHand,' ftft, 

Bnt  he  lesohret  upon  revenge,  by  exhIUtIng  htmielf  to  the  crowd,  and  enllillaf  thdr 
piQf  for  himself  and  die  King,  and  then,  when  his  mission  is  acoomfilfahed^heiritt 
tinmr  himself  firomaame  predpice  on  *the  ragged  Flint  below* 

*  Whence  my  freed  Soul  to  her  bright  Sphere  shall  fly, 
Tkrouj^  boundless  Orbs,  eternal  Regions  spy, 
And  Uka  dw  SiHi,  ha  an  one  ^kirioua  £ya.* 

The  opening  of  Ae  Fottidi  Act  finds  'Edmnad  and  Kegan  anuMoiialy  Seated,  ^> 
'enlng  to  Musick.'  Mutual  vows  are  exchanged,  and  before  Edmund  departs  he  gives 
Regan  •  a  happy  Image  to  lodge  in  that  breast  where  all  his  Treasure  lies  \^PuUing 
*<nti  a  picture  t  drops  a  Note*  Of  course  this  is  Goneril's  note,  and  Regan's  jealousy 
ii  eonfimed*  An  Officer  enteia,  who  annonncea  n  great  febdlioo,  sUired  vp  \if 
Gkmcater,  whon  we  find  te  die  next  aoene,  lad  to  Dover  hf  Edgv,  hot  on  the 
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they  meet  Kent  and  Cordelia;  die  latter  b  fiUed  with  grief  that  she  has  been  even 
remotely  the  cause  of  Gloucestei'a  miifortiiBe,  bot  Glonceiter  f(Oii|^vei  hcr,  and  bidi 
her  '  take  a  dark  Man's  blessing.' 

Xott  b  nfed  to  aasome  connand  ef  Ae  fcl)dUon  wMdi  it  BOW 
for  that  purpose  with  Girdelia.  The  scene  on  the  supposed  Giff  of  Dover  is  fol- 
lowed closely,  and  the  description  of  the  Qiff  is  exact,  except  the  omission  of  the 
line,  *  That  on  the  ummmbered  idle  pebble  chafes.'  Lear  enters  and  raves  as  in  the 
ori^nali  b  foond  bgr  Owddb'k  icwcagaw,  Onndd  cnteny,  md  b  sbia  tgr  Edgar, 
and  Goneril's  letter  found. 

In  the  next  scene  *  Lear  is  asleep  on  a  couch ;  Cordelia,  and  attendants  standing 

<  by  him.'  The  original  is  retained  quite  closely  until  Lear  says,  <  I  fear  I  am  not 
•in  wif  perfect  niad,*  wlien  Corddia  exdalnai  'Haft  thai  fiuewd  to  Fatienee; 
« witness  for  me  Ye  mighty  Pow'rs  I  ne'er  complain'd  till  now  I  *   When  Lear  says, 

<  I  think  that  Lady  To  be  nqr  Child  Cordelia,'  Coidelia'f^lic^  *0  nf  dear,  dear 
'Father!' 

*XMr.  BayvorTcantnlt  V«i6hli$  fnyd»aei.1V!M|^ 

I  know  I  haire  ^v'n  thrc  Cause,  wid  am  solHnUad 
With  Cro»«s  since,  that  I  cou'd  ask 
Forsivenets  of  thee,  were  it  potsiUe 
That  thott  eoa'dtt  gnuit  it;  but  I'm  wdl  SHarV 
ThoDcnutnet;  ifcwiftia  da  1  Maad  dly Jartbay 
irthou  hut  Poison ftraM  I  wfUdilBltb 

Bless  thee  and  dye. 

Cord.  Op(ty.Str,ablMdbBBMI^andanM 
This  kilitnc  Lamnigis. 

Zmt.  TdiaM,FHeiidi,«lMnaaiIf 

Ctnt.    In  your  own  VingdonifSbV 
L^ar,    Do  not  abuse  me. 

CM.  Be  comlbrted,  good  Madam,  fer  dw  VMaaea 
OriiisDbttBptf'apMt;  well  Iwd  Uat  la. 
Her  ooitUeliim,  tflllM  b  btttar  Midad. 

Wil't  please  you.  Sir,  walk  into  freer  Alrt 

Ltar.   You  must  bear  wi  th  me,  I  am  Old  and  Foolish,     f  Tkty  Uad  kirn 

CorJ.   The  Gods  restore  you.— Heark,  I  hear  afar 
The  bMlm  Dnm,  Old  Aflir^  a  M«a  Of 'a,  WonL 
OftraaAm 

like  the  fierce  Thunderer's,  when  the  Earth-bom  Sons 

Storm'd  Heav'n  to  fight  this  Injur'd  Father's  Baltic  1 

That  I  cou'd  shiil  my  Sex.  and  die  mc  deep 

In  hit  opposer's  Blood  I  But  as  I  may, 

Willi  Women's  Weapons,  ViHy  and  TtwfH» 

in  aid  his  GMiaa.^Yoa  aevtr-wrinc  Gods 

Ftghl  on  his  Side,  and  Thunder  on  h!s  Foes 

Such  TempejtS  a.5  hii  peer  ag'J  Hrad  sutlain'dj 

Your  Image  suffers  when  a  Monarch  bleeds. 

*Th  year  own  Cause,  for  that  your  Succors  bring; 

ItevatgiFOnr  solves,  and  right  an  {injur'd  Klof.* 

E»dqfth*  Fmurtk  AH, 

Tlie  nest  Act  opeai  wMi  •  abort  tecno  baliraea  Goneill  aad  ber  •Ploboaer,' 

in  which  the  former  is  assured  that  the  banquet  and  the  poison  for  bar  'boparioa 
•  Sister '  are  ready.  Exeunt.  Then  Edmund,  alone  in  his  tent,  exults  In  language 
somewhat  too  warm  for  modern  taste  over  the  success  of  his  amours  with  the  two 
■iilinu  Ib  die  nest  leea^  after  B4gar  hai  fcft  doveerter  in  tte  dkadoar  of  a  treo 
i40B  be  goea  off  to  fha  %bt»  Gtooeotcr  aoliloqidNi  fhm  I 
40» 
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'  The  Fight  stmt  BM ;  the  whcle  War*!  now  at 
And  the  goair'd  Battel  blecdt  in  every  Vein. 
Whilst  Drums  and  Trumpets  drown  loud  Slaughtei't 
Where's  Closter  now  that  us'd  to  bead  tbe  Ftayt 
r  tfw  Raaks  vfem  d«dli«t  daaicr  liy*' 


And  some  ten  or  fifteen  more  lines  quite  as  despairing  aiid  quite  as  tedious.  Can 
dieM  be  tiie Knee  wlildi  Speddliq;  (see mmli,p.  313) tajnime spoken, in  Maeready'e 

version,  by  Gloucester  while  the  battle  was  in  progress?  I  have  searched  in  vain 
through  Macready's  youmal  for  any  notice  of  bis  stage-arrangement  in  this  respect. 

Edgar  retnnis  vith  the  news  fhtf  the  liottle  is  lost,  and  Albany  and  Goociil,  te. 
enter  with  Lear  and  Cordelia  prisoners.  Goneril  in  an  Aside  tells  a  captain  to  dis* 
patch  the  prisoncn,  and  Edgar  enters  in  disguise  and  impeaches  Edmund  of  treason, 
and  challenges  bim  to  fight.  All  depart  to  witness  the  duel,  and  leave  Kent  and 
Cordelia  guarded. 

'L€ar.  O  Rent,  Coidellal 
Yen  an  dw  enly'Palr  that  I  e'er  wrong*d 
And  dw  Jost  OoA  liave  in.->de  you  Witnesses 

Of  By  DIgmce,  the  very  shame  of  Fortune 
To  tee  me  chaln'd  and  shackled  at  these  ycus  I 
Yet  were  you  but  Spectators  of  my  Woci, 
Mot  fellow4ullcicn,  all  wen  wcUl 

Ctrd.  T1iblngnt*,Slr,adUiyetMawAaklloa. 

Lutr.  Thou  Kent,  didst  head  the  Troops  \ 
Eapos'd  thy  Life  and  Fortunes  for  a  Master 
That  had  (as  I  remember) banlsht  Tliee. 

Kent,  Pardon  me.  Sir,  that  oace  I  broke  your  etim,'  ttc 

On  learning  that  Kent  had  followed  him  as  a  servant  Lear  weeps  and  almost  fainw, 
bat  recoven,  and  bids  the  guards  conduct  them  to  prison,  where  they  *  will  tit  alone 
•Ulce  Bifdi  i*  Ch*  Cage.'  &c.,  and  departs,  asserting  that 

<  Tfltether  wim  eoMoU  die  spight  «r  HoQ 
iiad  dye  dM  WendMs  of  dM  Weridj  Amj/ 

The  dMi  between  Edgar  end  Ednnud  takes  filaee,  after  iimdiboaitlBg<»bo& 
sides  of  their  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births.  Edmund  falls,  and  Regan  and  Gon- 
eril avow  their  love  and  jealousy  over  his  bleeding  body.  Goneril  reveals  her  attempt 
to  poison  Regan  at  the  banquet  on  the  previous  evening,  and  expresses  a  desire  to 

•  How  well  that  blasted  Beauty  wfll  become 
IDeadt'scoBividiife 


IWherenpon  Regan  retorts  tbat  she  his  dona  the  same  thing  hf  Goneril,  and  poiienad 

her  tt  her  own  banc^uet.  Edmund  stops  what  he  terms  their  '  untim^  ttgik/  Md 
b  boiTBe  oat  in  a  migned  ficanie  of  mind,  sttstained  bj  the  reflection  t 

•Who  wotild  not  chusp,  like  me,  to  yield  hli  Breath 
T*  have  Rival  Queens  contend  for  him  in  Death. 

In  the  next  and  last  scene  Lear  is  discovered  In  prison  asleep,  with  his  bead  in 
Cordelia's  lap.  Cordelia  apostrophises  the  sleeping  king,  and  wonders  what  fate  has 
•eiied  E4gpr 'in  this  geaanl  Wredb* 

*OGodsl  atuddeadooao'erwhdfflsOM^aiid^IflMCS 
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^tltr  Capuia  and  Officen  vOk  Ctrdt. 

'Cf//.  Now,  Sirt,  dispatch,  already  sreyoa  paid 
In  part,  the  bc»t  of  your  Reward's  to  come. 

L«ar.   Charge,  charge  upon  their  Flank,  their  last  Wing  halO. 
Plab,  posh  the  Battel,  tad  the  Day's  ourowa. 
TMr  lUnln  an  fafok^  da«a  wUi  XtfMir. 
Who  hddmjr  Handtf-^  dm  deedving  Slacp, 
I  was  this  rery  Minut?  on  the  Chace  ; 
And  now  a  Prisoner  here. — What  mean  the  Slaves  t 
You  will  not  murther  me  T 

Cord.  HdpfEaitbaadHMvcBl 
For  your  Souib  sake,  dear  Sb«,  and  ArdM  Oodi. 

O^e.   No  Tein,  good  Lady,  noykadhlgl^rfattCkMMldBMfa— L 
Come,  Sirs,  malce  ready  your  Cords. 

C»rd.  You.SIr.I'Usdse, 
You  luiva  *  iHUBaaa  Fona,  and  If  no  Pny'n 
Gas  tondi  TOUT  Sod  to  spare  a  poor  Kiog'a  Xilft^ 
If  there  be  anything  that  you  hold  Dear» 
By  that  I  beg  you  to  dispatch  me  first. 

Oj^t  Comply  with  her  Request ;  dispatch bcr  Flllt. 

Xmtv  Off  Uell-hounds,  by  theGodsIcbaiityoavw*k«r. 
Tb  ay  C^rAUa,  my  tnie  pioua  Dau^ter ; 
Me  plqrt~IVay,  then  Uke  an  old  Mans  Venge-ince. 

{Siiatthtt  a  Partisan,  andUrika  down  two  of  them  ;  tht  rut  ptit 
Cofdclia,MifJliini«itJlte.  JSiUtr^a^aMdASbuf, 

Ed^.   Death  I  Hc!l  I  ye  Vidturct,  liold  yOHT Is^OW  Uudt, 
Or  take  a  speedier  Death  than  you  voa'dgivak 

G>/1.    By  whcie  Ccmmand  ? 

£iif.  Behold  the  Duke,  your  Lord. 

A9.  ODaida,telitdicNlaMniacalt«f  Ckadif; 

Cerd.  My  Ed^ar,  Oh  I 

Ed/:  My  Dear  C&rdtlta  I  Ludcy  was  the  Minute 
Of  our  Approach,  the  Gois  have  welgh'd  our  SuflfringiJ 
W  are  past  the  Fire,  and  now  must  shine  to  Ages. 
'Gtrni.  Look  hen,  my  Locd,  see  where  dM  geacraui  K&|| 
Has  alala  twa  of 'am. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  FeUowt 
I've  seen  the  Day,  with  my  good  biting  FauIddOB 
I  cou'd  have  oiade  'em  skip ;  I  am  Old  now. 
And  these  vQa Gnsses  spoil  me ;  out  of  Bmiftt 
Fie,  Oh  I  quite  out  of  Breath,  and  spent. 

Ati.  Bring  in  old  Kent:  and,  Ed^ar,  guide  yotUdMr 
Your  Father,  whom  you  said  was  near.  [SVcX^V* 
He  may  be  an  Ear-Witness  at  the  least 

OronrpcocecdlAp.  JfJmhm^hkkm 

Lear.  WkoaMywt 
My  Eyes  maeunflikf  Best,  TU  tell  you  strd^t; 
O^Altattyt  Wdl, Sir,  we  are  your  Captives, 
And  you  are  come  to  see  Death  pass  upon  us. 
Why  this  Delay?— or  is't  your  Highness  pleaWM 
TeglTCSiBllrstthaTonourt  Sayyaiot 
Why  here's  old  JVM  aad  I,  at  tm^  a  Mr 
As  e're  bore  Tyrants  Stroke  :— But  my  CMUB^ 
My  poor  Cordelia  here,  O  pity  I— 

AB.   Take  off  their  Chains.— Thou  injur'd  hb|]«^« 
Tha  Wheel  of  Fortuae  aow  haa  made  her  Cirdat 
And  hieulngs  yet  stand  'twfatt  diy  Gfsva  and  Thea.* 

Albany  goes  on  to  tell  Lear  of  the  wickedness  of  R^n  and  Goneril,  and  that  lie 
hM  Jost  left  Edmoad  moftall/  wounded,  and  cootfameti 
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I  have  retolv'd  the  same  Redress  fcrtoAt 

Kent.   What  says  my  Lord  \ 

Cord.  Speak,  for  me  thought  I  heard 
Tb*  dunniqg  voice  of  •  dcscendiiv  Cod. 

XM.  TlwTnopclqriBSAMMmfnit'd.IlnMdUiaM'l 
TkOM  llial  lemaln  aro  taidcr  aqr  OwyMod. 
What  Comrort  may  b«  brought  to  riff  jwii  A(a, 
And  hcAl  your  S.tv;ige  Wrongi,  shall teflprtt'd) 
For  to  your  Migcsty  we  do  resign 
Your  Kingdom,  tava  wfeal  fotyoar  Sttf  eaafai'4 
Ob  w  in  Maifflage. 

Knd.  Rear  you  that,  my  Llcge  t 

Cord.    Then  they  arc  GodHMdViMMlltilMirOMk 

Ltar.   Is 't  possible  T 
Let  the  Spheres  stop  their  Course,  the  Sun  huInImI^ 
Tb*  Wlads  be  tnuht,  tha  Scaa  and  FottBtalM  MMt 
All  Nattira  pantc,  and  llttcn  to  teChmi> 
Where  i«  my  Kent,  my  Cajmt 

Kent.    Here,  my  Liege. 

Ltar.  Why  I  have  Newt,  that  wfll  recall  thy  Yo«k| 
Bal  I>idMlboabaBr%ordidih'ia«plrtncGods 
tVUipartoflwiloMt  OMZMriludlba 

A  King  again. 

Kent.  The  Prince  that  Like  a  God  has  Pow'r,  has  nid  It* 
Ltar.   Cordelia  then  shall  be  a  Queen,  mark  that : 

CmfrAaabaUbaaQueca:  Wind*  calcb  tha  Souad^ 

Aid  baw  It  on  yourroik  Wlagi  to  Haav*!!. 


Look,  Sir.  where  Pious  Edgar  comci^ 
Leading  his  Eye-less  Father :  O  my  Liege  t 
Hla  wondrous  Story  will  deserve  your  Leimraf 
What  ba  baa  done  and  Mfier'd  te  yoar  Saka^ 
Wbat  ferthaiklr  CtrdtHtft. 

Clott.  Where  is  my  LiegeT  Conduct  me  to  hlaXBMI^MMB 
His  second  Birth  of  Empire;  my  dear  Edgar 
HM»«tth  himself,  reveol'd  ^    Ttm^  Tint  1  MHWIIIm 

Lmr»  My  poor  dark  <;iM^. 

Gtett."  O  let  ne  Mm  that  eoee  not*  Seeptml  Handl 

Le<xr.    Hold,  Thou  mistaV'it  tSe  Majesty,  iBWilMWJ 

OrrJeHa  has  our  Pow'r,  Cordelia' i  Queen. 

Speak,  is  not  that  the  noble  Suff'ring  Edgar t 
CiMt,  My  pious  Son,  noia  dear  than  Btjrloatl^yaal 
Zaar.  Iwf«BifdbImloe,biitbara*a«ha&irAaMBdfc 
Edg.   Your  Tycave,  my  Liege,  for  an  unweleaaM  ICmI|9| 

Edmmnd  (but  th.it 's  a  Trifle)  is  expir'd  ; 

What  more  will  touch  you,  your  imperions  ^^jftllH 

Coturit  and  baoghty  Regam^  both  art  Daad« 

■aeh  by  dtt  other  poiMMi'd  at  m  Baaqaat. 

ThU,  Dying,  they  confest. 
C»rd.  O  fatal  Period  of  iH-govem'd  Life  I 
L**r,  Ingrateful  as  they  were,  my  Heart  Mb 

A  PUg  cf  Mature  for  their  wretched  Fall 

But,  ACpmv  f  dcftr  diy  Joya  toe  loBf : 

Thou  serv'dst  distrest  Cordelia :  talcc  her  Crown'dt 

Th'  Imperial  Grace  fresh  blooming  on  her  Brow ;  * 

Nay  Clott*r,  Thou  hast  here  a  Father's  Right, 

Tby  helping  Hand  t*  heap  Blessings  on  their  Heads* 
AM.  CM  Ktnt  thiwrs  to  his  bsarty  Whbaa  toow 
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*B4g.  TlwGodbaiid  Yoatoolaifdritfioa^Mt 
WhfttllttwtieM;  tbt Gift MtOui Merit 

C^-rd.    Vir  rTi  T  Minh  tn  0— Mr  idf  flTcr pdd 
For  all  my  suff'rings  past. 

Clott.  Now,  gentle  Gods,  give  Clotttr  his  disduugt. 

Lmr,        Cte/fT  Thou  hast  busiacH  yet  Car  lifiii 
Tlioa,  JM,  Md  I.        (•  MOM  doM  Od^ 
Will  pently  pass  our  short  reserves  of  Tim* 
In  calm  Reflections  on  our  Fortunes  post 
Cheer'd  with  Relation  of  the  prosperous  IU(p 
Of  this  celestial  Pair;  Thus  our  Remains 
SliaO  Ib    «veB  CtaM  «r  Thwgbt  be  ^ut 
Enjoy  the  present  Hour,  nor  fear  the  Last. 

Edg.  Our  drooping  Country  now  erects  her  Head, 
Peace  spreads  her  balmy  Wings,  and  Plenty  bloon* 
Divine  CtrdtHm^  ell  tbe  Cods  caa  Witxwu 
Bear  wdi  dqr  Love  l»  Anyir*  I  ynfbr  I 
Thy  bf^lit  Exaaple  shall  eoovlaee  die  Woftd 
fWhaiavei  Stoma  oC  Pottitae  aie  dscfeed) 
That  l>wdi«adVert»eiball«t  tot  iMceeedL*       {Eih  Ommtt 

Tkt  ^pOogiUb  spokm  ligr  Mit  Buiyt  coadndes  iridi  x 

'Thia  Play's  Reviver  htimWy  do's  admit 
Yeuaba'lute  Pow'er  to  damn  his  part  of  it : 
BulttdlSOmany  Master-Touches  shine 

Of  that  van  Hand  that  fint  laid  thk  Dcsica 

That  fa  gieat  SUmktrftmr^t  Right,  He's  bold  to  say. 

If  you  like  nothing  you  have  seen  this  Day, 

The  Play  your  Judgment  damas,  not  you  the  PUy/ 


Addison,  in  Tie  spectator  (No.  40,  April  16, 171 1),  says,  'King  Ltar  is  an  admir. 
able  tragedy  •  •  .  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  refonned  according  to  the 
ddmcflal  nolioii  of  pocdeal  josdce,  in  my  hu  roble  opinion  It  bit  bit  balf  its  bouity.' 

Davies  {J)ram.  Mise.,  W,  212) :  Though  Tate's  alterations  are,  in  numy  places, 
neaamdoawordiytobeplMedaoiieartlieooiiipodliaciof  Uwtiatdnmatieuflior, 

it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  conduct  of  some  Scenes,  wlietlwrcoDtriTed  by  him* 
self  or  hinted  to  him  by  his  friend  Drydcn,  he  is  not  unhippy.  One  situation  of  his 
is  particularly  affecting ;  where  the  Scene  opens  and  discoyers  Lear,  with  bis  bead 
«oOHdeUn*tlq»,niddMUaf  In1iitsleepb«ttaddaf  die  foreetof  hii  ciien  The 
bringing  that  action  forward  to  the  audience,  which  is  only  related  in  the  old  play, 
of  Lear's  kiliinij  the  two  soldiers  employed  to  murder  him  and  Cordelia,  is  a  circum. 
•ttnce  that  gives  pleasure  and  exaltation  to  the  spectators.  Tbe  balf-breathing  and 
paBdag  of  Ganickt  «idi  a  look  and  actten  wlddi  eenftHed  die  iafimtty  of  oM  i^ge, 
greatly  heightened  Ae  fticture.  To  speak  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  this  incident  will 
be  locked  in  the  mtmury  of  those  who  have  the  pleasure  to  remember  it.  Barry,  in 
this  Scene,  was  a  Urely  copy  of  Garrick's  manner,  and  bad  the  superior  advantage 
of  a  «MMre  fmportaat  Who  ooaU  ponililf  ddak  of  deprtviag  an  andlcacc, 

ateott  exhausted  with  the  feelings  of  so  many  terrible  Scenes,  of  the  iaaipicaible 
dll^^  which  they  enjoyed,  when  the  old  king  in  rapture  cried  oot^ 

'  OM  Lsar  shall  be  a  King  acslA '  t 
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Akthvr  Murphy,  whom  Dr  Johnson  pronounced  a  very  judidoas  critic,  Unas 
tpeiks  of  TlU^  Vcnioa  {Grays-Inn  Journal,  ii,  222,  1754):  The  dOM  of  dns 

Tiragedy  i$  fall  of  Terror  and  Commiseration,  and  our  great  Poet  has  here  given  us 
a  Death,  which  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  Play-house  Bill  of  Mortality,  vi:., 
the  Death  of  Lear  without  the  Dagger  or  the  Bowl.  But,  perhaps,  after  all  the 
Heut|ilereiag  SeoaatioM  wUdi  wo  kive  before  cndaced  duroagh  the  whole  Fieoe^ 
it  would  be  too  much  to  see  this  actually  pcrfonncd  on  the  Stage;  from  the  actor 
whom  I  have  already  named  £GarrickJ  I  am  sure  it  would,  thongh  I  should  be  glad 
to  tee  die  Ejcpcriment  made,  oonrbeed  at  tlie  nme  Tfane  dut  the  Play,  as  it  is  altered, 
wDl  always  be  most  agreeable  to  an  Audience,  as  the  Circumstances  of  Lear's  Res* 
toration,  and  the  virtuous  Edgar's  Alliance  with  the  amiable  Cordelia,  must  always 
call  forth  those  gushing  Tears  which  are  swelled  and  ennobled  by  a  virtuous  Joy. 

MacrxADV  bt  his  Reminiscetua  (p.  697,  New  York,  1875)  says  that  'Tate's 

*  King  Lear  was  the  only  acting  copy  from  the  elate  of  its  prt}ductioa  until  the  res- 

*  toration  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  at  Covent  Garden  in  1838.  Previously  to  that, 
'I  think,  hi  the  year  1833,  or  a  tilde  later,  the  pbgrt'Arte*!*  was  acted  hf  Keaii,wbh 
*dia  last  Scene  of  the  original  restored.  I  hcUevO  the  elder  Colman  pet  out  an 
•atteeatloD,  but  1  question  whether  it  was  acted;  ccrtidnly  it  did  not  hold  its  place 
*oalheitme/ 
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Theobald  (Second  Edition)     • . 

Hanmer   

Wa&bu&xon   

JOHMSOH  

Cafbu.      ••  ••  •• 

jBNmm  

Johnson  and  Stbbvkns  •  •      •  • 

JOHNSOK  and  Steevens  •  •  •  • 
Johnson  and  Steevens  . .  . . 
Malonb  


Steevens  . .      • .      . . 

Rann   

Rssd's  Stbbvbns  •  •      •  • 

Reed's  Stf.even'S  . .  •  • 
BoswELL  S  Malonb  •  • 
Singer  (First  Edition)  . . 
Knight  (First  Edition)  •• 
Collier  (First  Edition)  . . 
Delius  (First  Edition)  . . 
Hudson  (First  Edition)  . . 
Singer  (Second  Edition)  . , 
DVCE  (First  Edition) 
CdLUBR  (Second  Edition) 

Staunton   

RicuA&D  Gram?  Wans  .  • 


Q.l 
Q.] 

[Q3] 
FJ 

Rowe  i] 
llowe^ 


  1608 

  1608 

••  ••  ••  1623 

•  •   • •   . «  1632 

  1655 

  1664 

168$ 

  1709 

.«  1714 
  1723 

Pope  ii]    1 7  2$ 

'jheob.  i]      •  •      , ,      , .  1733 

~Thcob.  ii]  «,  1740 

Han.]   1743 

Warb.]         , ,       •  •       , ,  1747 

Ijohns.]  176$ 

'Cap.]   (?)t768 

J^}   1770 

Steev.'73]   1773 

Steev. '78]   1778 

|Steev.  '85]   1785 

Mai.']   1790 

Ec]    ..   1793 

Steev.]  •  •  •  •  , .  1793 
Rann]  . .       • .       •  •        (?)  1794 

|Reed  '03]      •  •      •  «      . .  1 803 

Rccd '13]      ..  1813 

Var.  or  Bos.1   1821 

;Sing.i]    1826 

Knt,  i]  .«  (?)iS4i 

Coll.n    1843 

Del.  ij    1854 

Tluds.j]    iSsC 

Sing,  ii]    1856 

Dyce  i]         •   1837 

Coll.  ii]         •»  1858 

Sta.]  i860 

Wb.J  «      ..  l86f 
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4So     EDITIONS  COLZATED  IN  TEXTVAL  NOTES 


TIU  Globe   Edition   (Clakk  and 

Wmoht)  [Glo.]   1864 

Charles  and  Mary  Cowdes  Clarke  [Claite]  •  •  •  •  (})  1M4 
Tho  Cambridge  Edition  (Clark  and 

Wright)  

Hauiwell  (Folio  Edition)  . .      • . 
Knight  (Second  Edition) 

Keightley  

Dycb  (Second  Eifilkm)       •  •      . . 
Hudson  (School  Edition)      .  . 
Deuus  (Third  Edition)        • . 
ViwesoN  {Rugby  EdWoii\ 
W.  Aldis  Wright  ( aarendmEHHm^^ 
Collier  (Third  Edition) 

SCUUIDX  


Cam,]    1865 

:Hal.]    1865 

Knt.  ii]  ..  186$ 

;Ktly.]    I86S 

^Dyceii]   1866 

|Huds.]  1871 

'Del.  ii]  «,  1872 

Mob]  ,   1876 

Wr.]    1877 

Coll.  iii]   1877 

^Sch.]    187Q 


The  AgicemMtorOeFoliOT  b  itkOcatad  If  die  qratbol  FT;  tint  of     and  Q. 

IgrQq. 

The  sign  -t-  after  Ff,  or  F^,  indicates  the  agreemeDt  of  Row^  Pot^  TbiOBAlD. 

HANIhIEK,  WaRBURTOK,  and  JOHKSON. 

The  sniTie  sign  after  Glo.  indicates  the  agreement  of  die  ffiMr  ^itAMpii^  die  CSnv> 
bridge  Edition^  and  Wright's  {Clarendon)  Edition. 

Tite  ibbreviatioB  (subs.)  indicates  that  die  reading  is  snbstntially  given,  end  dnt 
immaterial  variations  in  spelling,  punctuation,  or  staj^e-directions  are  disregarded 

Wlien  Warburton  precedes  Hanmf.r,  in  the  Textual  NoCe^  it  indicates  that 
Hanmer  has  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Warburton's. 

yniett  the  Vauorvm  or  i8ai  follows  HALOMiTs  editlooof  1790^  Mr.  itukds  ibff 
both;  when  they  disa^ee.  Bos.,  \.  c.,  Po^wcll,  standi  for  (he  fiMIBer  cnlf* 

Coll.  {MS)  refers  to  Mr  Collier's  annotated  F^ 

Quinty  {MS)  lefen  to  Mr  Quincy's  annotated 

The  words  tt  at.  after  any  reading  indicate  that  it  Is  the  feeding  of  att  0lk» 

edilions. 

The  frequent  omission  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  F^  a  peculiarity  of  that  edition,  is 
net  generally  noted. 

An  Emendation  or  Coi^ectnrc  which  is  discussed  in  the  Commentary  is  not  repeated 
in  the  Textual  Notes;  nor  is  'conj.'  added  to  any  name  in  the  Textual  Notes  unless 
it  happens  to  be  that  of  an  editor,  in  which  case  its  omission  vrould  be  misleading. 

In  the  matter  of  ponctoation  the  cdoii  is  need  as  it  is  in  Gennen,  ae  eqnivaleal 

to  '  namely.' 

A  dash  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  in  the  Text,  indicates  that  the  speaker  changes 
his  address  from  one  person  to  another. 

AH  citations  of  Acts,  Scenes,  and  lines  in  Romeo  and  yuliet,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet  refer  to  this  edidoa  of  those  plays;  in  Gitatioas  from  other  plays  the  Gt^ 
Edition  is  followed. 


BIBUOGRAPHY  OF  KING  LEAR 


ENGLISH* 
SEVEMTEENTH  CENTURY 


Ttt  trae  Clmmlde  Hbtotie  of  ^  life  and  doA  of  IQqg  Lev.  fte. 

(Tbe /V<//^u// edition.  Seep^SSI*]   •     ••  X6a8 

lititgrapktd  by  Ashbes,  1868. 
Hie  true  Chronicle  History  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Lear,  &c. 

[Tbe ir. BmmrtdiAieau  Se*fu355.J   itoS 

JtipriM/ed     STtXYEm:  « Twentf  Pliyi/ &e,,  l}66w 
Lithographed  by  ASBBEE,  1 867. 

Tnie  Chronicle  History  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Lear,  &c  [The 

^Buif  Affeditiott;  seep.3S8<]  •  1655 

Tlw  History  of  KiBg  Lear,  Acted  at  Hie  Queca'k  Tlieabe.  Keriaed 

with  Alterations,  by  N.  Tate  1681 

Meprinudin  1689, 1699, 171a,  vjx^  1734, 1735, 1756^  1759,  l76OkltG0ll^ 
1761, 1767, 1771. 1779. 

EXGBTBBNTH  CENTURY 

Gildon :  Remarks  on  the  Tliys  of       p.  404  ,  , ,  1710 

Considerations  on  the  Stage  in  Tragedy,  a  Critidtai  on  King  Lew*  •  .  •  •  1731 

Ffeck:  Explanatory  and Crfticid K«lM»                   ••  1740 

Upton :  Obserrations,  &c.                                                   «•  ••1746 

Edwards :  Canons  of  Criticism.     ..      ..  1748 

OiAertditumt  175^  1753, 1758t  S765> 

Ujptont  OfaMm^oo^fte.    •  174$ 

Mis  Lennox:  Shakespearinutrated.      ..      ..  1759^ 

Gr^  I  Critical,  Historical,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  • .  1753 

Wertoat  The  Adrenturer, 8 December, ..    •.1754 

Marjdiyi  Graft-hm  ymmml,  voL ii,  15  Jons, ttttq,  » ,  ..  1754 

Capell :  Notes  and  Various Rcadfafk              ••              ••  ••1759 

Heath:  A  Revisal,  &c.   1765 

JKikyZcnr,  1605;  reprinted  by  StsevtBS la  Thnf/y  Plays,  See  1766 

/lipriHUd fymditOi  in* Six OU         dce^  1779. 


•  This  En^Uh  portion  of  the  BibliogTapliy  wa*  kindly  prepared  by  ny  firicDd  J.  Paubk  NoxaiS 
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APPENDIX 


lynrbxtt:  Obtervatlow and Coojectores.   1766 

GotaoAAdiivEdiiiott.  «  1768 

Another  editisn,  177 1. 

Mn  Moatagn :  An  Essay.   *a  ••  1760 

asbrorfBnEmf,  1770, 1772, 1777, 1785,  iStOt 
JcBnew:  King  L«r,  collate  i  w  ith  old  and  modern  editions,  tTJO 

Jennens :  A  Vindication  of  King  Lear  as  lately  pabltslied,  &c.         .  •  . .  177s 

Hopkins'  Acting  Edition.   1774 

Giittd»t  TteMocdbf  oTSMMpMN^Dfun.  vm 

Capell ;  Notes  and  Various  Readings.  ••      ••      ••  1779 

Ritsoat  Remaxla,  Critical  cad  IllostntiTe.  ..  ..1783 

Dcrict:  Dnuaatic  Misedlaale*.  Loodoo,  and  DoIiGb.   17S4 

RichardsoD:  £0*71, ftc  ••  ••     •«  IT^i 

Other  editions,  1797,  1798,  1812. 

Mason  I  Comments.   London,  and  Dablin.  ••178$ 

OtkirtJei^mit  1798;  DaUin,  1807. 

Altered  by  Garridc.  ,«  1786 

Ecclc<!:  Illustrations  and  Variorum  Commentaries.       ..       «»  ••  t}^ 

Htpubliikedf  Dublin,  1793;  London,  1794,  180I,  1805. 

WlMm:  Otnoiy  GrfddHH.   I79t 

players' Edition.    »•  1794 

Ireland:  *  Miscellaneoos  Papen,*       * Kjnge  LeHCL*  8to^  and  Foliow  . .  1 796 

IMboist  The Wietth.       ..     ..   ..1799 

* 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Altered  by  Tate  and  revised  by  Kemble.  London.  . .  •  •  .  .  ?  1800 
Valdron:  The  Shafcopeaiiaa  Mfaflrilaiiy  (cwitaimng  XkmueH RmdmAi^ 

eanut).     ..       ••  .«  • .  l802 

Chedworth:  Notes  1805 

Seymour:  Remarks  1S05 

Oeooet  niastntions.  1807 

Another  e.iition,  1 839. 
Lunb:  Tales  from  Shakespeare  1807 

fHhttti^MUt  1816, 1822, 1S31, 1S39, 1843, 1S49, 1S53, 1S57, 1858, 1876. 

V^t  Comments  on  the  Commfiifalow.  •     .«  •,1807 

Revised  by  Kemble.   ••  |8(^ 

Players'  Edition.  Manchester.    1808 

Mn  Indibald^  Editiott.   1808 

Weston :  Short  Notes.   ,.1808 

Croft:  Annotations.    York   ,.  ..1810 

Dcverell:  Discoveries  in  Hierogl^-phics  and  other  Antiquities  181  j 

Atutktr  tilthm,  1816. 
Schlegel :  Dramatic  Art,  &c.   Trans. hf  Bladc  ..      ••  iStj 

Other  editions,  1840,  1846,  1S61. 

Becket:  Shakespeare^  Himself  Again.  «  ••1815 

Drake :  Shakespeare  and  his  Tmies  *•  •«  1817 

Hazlitt :  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.      ••  •»  1817 

Other  editions,  1818, 1838, 1854, 1870. 
indMtb:  IJtenuy  lUutratioiiSy ftc, vd. iL  ••1817 


BiBUOGRAPHY-ENGU^  4^3 

Jackson  :  Shakespeare's  Geniui  Jutified.  ••  ••   1818 

Another  edition^  1819. 

AmiotatkwifllitttntiMof  tfMnqr*of  Shake^ainp    ••  ••  ••1819 

Oxberry's  Edition   ••  tSlO 

Another  edition,  1823. 

Altered  by  Tate  (Oxberry's  Edition).   Boston.  1822 

Dtnid's  Edition  (•  QmibeHaiid*!  Tlmtrt  *).   1824 

Skottowe :  Life  of  Shake^euc    ••  ••  •.1824 

Hazlitt :  Plain  Speaker.       »•   •  1826 

Reprinted^  1851,  1869. 

Drake t  HcnMHriab of  Shakapeue.    ..1898 

Farren :  Essays  on  Mania.   •«      •.  1839 

Collier :  History  of  English  Dmnatic  Foeliy,  ••  X831 

Stcvnd  edUioHt  1879. 

MnJttBCMmt  ClMfMterfiHct of  Women.  ..183s 

Dth(r  editions,  1833,  1836,  18416^  1858.. 

Players'  Edition.    New  York.   1835 

Patterson:  Natural  History  of  die  Insects  mentioned  fat  Sbakcqieare.  ..     ..  1838 

AfuAtf$Mamt  1841. 

Brown:  Shakespeare's  Autobiogrnphicnl  Poena*  » •       ••  •.  1838 

Rankin :  The  Philosophy  of  Shakespeare.         ••      ••  ••  ..1841 

Collier:  Shakespeare's  Library.  .'•    ••  1843 

Ahv««&N  by  W.  a  Kaditt,  187$. 
Dyce:  Remarks,  &c.  *«      «•      •«  «.  1844 

Hunter:  New  Illustrations.  •»  «.      ••  •  •  1845 

Badhaaax  Criticiiin  applied  to  Shakeqiaaitt      ..   1846 

Ulrids  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Alt  (taadated).  London.   ••     ••  ••1846 

Nno  edition^  London,  1876. 
Birch :  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Shakespeare.    •  •      • .  1848 

Hndsont  Leetoiei.  NewYotk.   ••1848 

Players' Edition  (Modem  Standard DnoMi).  NewToric  ••  ..1848 
Coleridge :  Notes  and  Lectures;.    ••  ••  1849 

XtprinUdt  Liverpool,  1874. 
Mrs  Cowden  Claricet  Girlhood  oT  Shake^aanTa  BaraiiMi.    •  •     •  •  1850-52 

C.  Gillmor :  Reflections  from  Shakespeare's  ClilC        •  •.  1851 

Hartley  Coleridge :  Essays  and  Marginalia.   1851 

Three  Essays  on  King  Lear  (by  Seeley,  Young,  and  Hait).  . .  . ,  . .  1851 
Collier t  Notea and EaMndalioitt,  ••  ••     ••  ••1853 

Second  edition,  1 853. 

Bell :  Shakespeare's  Puck,  &C.    1852-60 

Dyce:  A  Few  Notes.   1853 

Singer:  The  Text  of  Shakeqiearel^adiealedi  ••   1853 

White :  Shakespeare's  Scholar.    NevYoik.   1854 

Walker:  Shakespeare's  Versification.   1854 

Burlesque  «  King  Queer."  1855 

Stephena:  Shaketpeara**  Sloi74dIar.   1856 

Collier:  Seven  Lectnrea,   •■.      •  1856 

Badham  :  The  Text.  •   1856 

Mitford:  Cursory  Nolaa  •  ••1856 
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Bathunt:  Shakespeare's  VenifiaOlon.  ••      »•  S857 

fkyen*  Edition  }l857 

Uojrd :  Essays  (reprinted  from  Singer's  second  edidon.)  ..  ..1858 

Charles  Kean's  edition.    1858 

lUiriilMt  SbakapaveaLmvyer.  UrerpooL  •*  ••185S 

Lord  Campbell :  Shakespeare's  Legal  AcqaireanllU  ••      ••  1859 

Walker:  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text.   1859 

BadcBill:  The  Psychologj  of  Shakespeare.   1859 

Djcet  StrictoRSpfte.        ••     •  «  ••1859 

Jervis :  Proposed  Emendations   «,      •«  i860 

Backnili:  Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakcqwan.         •*     «•  ••i860 

Mkhdit  Notes,  Ac.   ...  t86i-fis 

Gervtottti  Shakeqweit CtonBailnlii(lmiihtBd)»     ••  ••  1861a 

Another  edition,  1875, 

Bailej i  The  Received  Text.   •      •»  1862-66 

Cowden Chrfcet  Sbalceipetre Clnncteri.  •  ••1863 

Hackett:  Notes,  Criticisms,  &c.    New  York.     ..      «,      ,«  ••S863 

Edited  by  Rer.  John  Hunter.    (Longman's  Scries.)  ,  1865 

Steams :  Shakespeare's  Medical  Knowledge.  New  Yoik.     • .      •  •      •  •  1865 

Benmdt  Sheke^eent  kb lucrUfife  •  ••  ••1865 

Flayen' Edition.       ..      •  ••  }i866 

Cartwright ;  New  Readings.  ..      .•      ««  . .  1S66 

Kellogg :  Delineations  of  Insanity.   New  York.  ••  x866 

Xdghtleyt  neSbdcMpittrftSipodlor.  ••  tSfif 
Forsyth t  Shakeipemt  SooMNolet.  BdialRBi^  «•     *•     •*  1867 

Ross:  Studies.   1867 

Bncknill :  The  Mad  Folk  of  Shakespeare  1867 

Glksi  BHBBBlifeiBSlMlEaspMfew  BoeloB.  ••  t868 

Preston:  Studies.  Philadelphia.    ..  ••1869 

King  Lear;  or  the  Undntiftil  Children   •.      . .  X870 

Daniel :  Notes  and  Conjectural  Emendations.    ••  ..      ••  ..1870 

11a|Wf  BdMon  (OniberlaBd*!  llmlie).  •  •  «.  »•  71870 
Roshton:  Shakespeare's  Euphuism.  ««  1871 
Edited  by  Moberly.   (Rugbj  Editioa.)    ••      •«      ••      ..      ..  ..1871 

Ray  t  Contrilmtfon  to  Meotel  Fadiologf.  BoitOB.   1873 

Lloyd :  Critical  Essays.   1875 

Snider:  Shakespeare's  Thigediei.  (Jmmal 9f  ^taOaHm Pluhttfl^:^  St. 
Louis.    ..     ..  1875 

jP^^rteft/ln  a  collected  form  as  •System  of  SNtopeoro  lkum$  1877. 
Dowden :  Shakespeare :  His  Mind  and  Art.  1875 

Ward :  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetiy.   1875 

Edited  by  Kenuhead.    1875 

BdlledbfW.AIdis  Wright  (Oaraidoa  BdMoa.)  (MM.  1875 

Vdnt  Vnt,  Humor,  and  Shakcqpeait.  BoHOB.        ••     ••  ••1876 

Pleay :  Shakespeare  Manual.   1876 

Edited  by  Moberly.   (Rugby  Edition.)   1876 

Ibgfwt  Nalonl  Histoiy  of  Shafcetpewrt.  lisftdMitar.   1877 

Dowdni  Shike^ean Priaei*  ••  •1877 
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Fleay !  Introdoction  to  Shakespearian  Study   . .  1877 

Edwin  Booth's  Prompt-Book  1878 

Bulloch :  Studies  on  the  Text  1878 

Ellacombe:  Plant-lore  and  Garden-craft  of  Shakespeare.   Exeter.    ..      ..  1878 

Stokes:  Chronological  Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays   . .      . .  1878 

Cowden  Clarke:  The  Shakespeare  Key  1879 

Herr:  Scattered  Notes  on  the  Text.  Philadelphia.   1879 

Edited  by  Hudson.   Boston.   1879 

ARTICLES  IN  ENGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Acadtmy,   Rossi  as  King  Lear.   6  May,  1876 

•«    28  Dec.  1878 

Amtritan  youmal  of  Imaniiy.    July,  1844 

ArckUtct.   Godwin :  The  Archttectture  and  Costume  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

28  Nov.  1874 

Alkenaum.    Hales :  Cordelia  [in  an  Epitaph]   3  Sept.  1876 

"          Venables :  To  •  gallow.'    1 3  Nor.  1 875 

JSaiiys  Monthly  Magatitu  of  Sports  and  Pastima,   Gem :  Shakespeare  as  a 

Sportsman.   August  &  September,  1871 

Blatkwood^s  Magadnt.   Campbell's  Specimens  of  Eng.  Poetry.  . .  May,  1819 

M  M         Characteristics  of  Women  Feb.  1833 

"                        New  Readings  in  Shakespeare.        .  .  . ,    Oct.  1 853 
Co&urtCi  New  Monthly  Magatine.   Jacox :  The  Physic  prescribed  to  Pomp 

by  Ex-King  Lear.  ,  ..  July,  1867 

Literary  World.   J.  C  on  IV,  vU,  ay   I  June,  1878 

Nota  and  Qturies.    I,  i,  148 ;  '  Doom/    ,  .      «  .      .  ,      .  ,  gth  Ser.  v,  444 

I,  iv,  31 :  *  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,*    4tb    "    xi,  72 

I,  iv,  107  ;  '  Lady,  the  Brach/   2d    **     t.  202 

IL  i«  S8 ;  *  uncaught,  and  found — dispatch,*  «  «      »  »  lit    **   vi.  6 

II.  i.  S8:        "        '«     "          "    lit    **   vi.  4t 

II.  i.  58;        "        •*     **         **    m   ««   vi.  82 

II,  ii,  29 :  *  Sop  o'  the  moonshine,*    »,      ««      »«  4th   **  rii,  43 

II,  U,  291     ««       -         «'    4th    "  xii.  84 

II,  n,  29:     *«       **        "  ..      ..  4th   "  xii,  113 

II,  ii,  158 ;  *  Comest  to  t^e  warm  sun,*  .  «      .  .      . .  3d    **   xi,  413 

II,  ii,  158:        "         "        "    3d    "   xi,  46.1 

II,  ii,  158:        ««         **        **    3d    *'  xii.  .199 

II,  ii,  158;       «'         **        '*   5th   "  iv,22:i 

II,  iv,  159:  'Strike  her  young  bones,'  ,  3d    **   id,  251 

II,  iv,  221 :  '  Embossed,'  ,               .,  4th    **     i,  454 

II,  iv,  221 ;          "    4th    "     i,  S43 

II,  iv.  221  ;  "    4tb    "    xi,  210 

II,  iv,  221 ;          "    4th    "    xi,  321 

II,  iv,  221;          **   ,  4th    "    xi,  349 

II,  iv,  221 1          *«    4th    "    xi,  391 

II.  iv,  221 ;         **    4th    "    xi,  joy 

II,  iv,  2211         "    4th   *«  xii,  29 

II,  iv,  22H         *    4»h   **  xii.  117 

41* 


4S6  Ammix 

Kotes  and  QturUt  (continaed). 

11,1^2211  «Einboned,*   4tli  Sar.  dl.  178 

Il^inssii   •  4th  «  zii.218 

II,  ir,  221 :         «       . .   4th  •*  xii,  297 

ni*iv*  73: 'Felicindtaghten.'    5th  "  uc,44S 

m, It.  174 1 'Child RMrhad  10 the M lower CMM^*      ..  Sth  «  11.399 
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